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* * * MT Fatherneuer mthcd for my Biography of him- 
tdf to be written, and for this mmn I ham nemr attempted 
to write one. It is only after a quarter of a century that 
I have determined to pMish memories which chiefly 
concern his ^hs. Certain selections from his letters are 
also included, which tell of the filaces sohere his work was 
dme, and of the times wlm. he wrote. So mveh hae been 
forgotten^ so much that is epimieval kae been recoided^ thU 
it is my desii'e to mark down some of the truer U) 

which his life was hahil'iMily set. For this rea^n I hme 
included one letter to my Mother among the rest: it wiU 
show that he kneio koto to ^ndue the jmceless gifts of hx>me 
and of hapjnukss while they lasted, ns well as to betir trouble 
I and lofneliness when tfiey fell upon him. 

A. I. R. 


November 28, 1897# 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

VANITY FAIR 

1817—1845-8 


I. 

I CANNOT liplp thinkiiij; that, altlion^rh “Vanity Fair” was 
written in 1845 and the following years, it was really Ix'gnn in 
1817, when the little hoy, so lately eonie from India, found 
himself shut in hehind those filign-e iron giites at Chiswick, of 
which he wiitcs when he describes Miss Pinkeiioii’s eshiblishnient. 
Whether Miss Pinkerton was, or was not, own sister to the great 
Doctor at tlic head of the Ixianling-schoul for young gentlemen 
on Chiswick Mall, to which “ Billy lx)y ” (as the author of “ Vanity 
Fair ” used to be «allcd in those early days) was sent, remains to 
be proved. There is aitainly a very strong likeness Ix-twccn those 
twd majestic Ixings, the awc-in8])iring Doctor and the gnsit Miss 
Pinkerton, whose .dignity and whose Johnsonian langmigc marked 
an epoch in cdnuition. I myself rcmemlier, as a child, hearing it 
8ai(l in the family, that when Dr.-used to read the Ten Com¬ 

mandments of iv Bunday to his boys and the rost of the ixxiplc 
assembled, his wife and sevend members of the coiigregation had 
been heanl to*declnrc, that to hciir his resounding tunes reminded 
them of Mount Sinai itself! 

Perhaps the little Indian boy did not imlisc this resemblance, 
nor enjoy his privileges so much as he might havl done. He was 
not at all haplly, he has told ns, in cither of his early schools, 
although he was kindly treated at Chiswick by the Doctor and 
his wife, who were indeed some distant connections of’my grand- 

TV * 
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writing 80 much every day. “ I always feel aa if I were at home 
when I am writing,” he says; "and although it may gjve you very 
little amusement, it is certainly very amusing to me—that is to 
nay, when once I begin.” 

The author of “Vanity Fair” was bom in 1811, and must 
• therefore have been four* years old at the time of the battle of 
Waterloo; but Becky and Jos, and Amelia and Dobbin, were all 
grovra up, andtjut in the world by then. In “Vanity Fair” itself 
we are told bpw the author met them at Pumpernickel in later 
years, when he wsis a student, and when Dobbin and the Sedleys, 
all well advanced in life, were touring abroad for rest and relaxation. 
Tlio little comfortable grand ducal town of PumEemickcl, whither 
Jos and his party, and Major Dobbin, on his return from India, all 
travelled together, is familiar to all readers of “ Vanity Fair ”; and 
so is the carriage, and the courier on the box, and the £rb Prinz 
Hotel, where the whole party dined at the table dlM/U. Major and 
Mrs. Hobkirk were perhaps present on this occasion. Their por- 
tnuts are here given. 

One of th*o first of the letters from Germany, dated Coblentz, 
July 31, 1830, g^ves prevailing fashions of churches, and sketches 
of the Caetled Crag of Drachenfele, and of the people on board- 
one man would do for a buccaneer, says my fiither. The next 
letter contains a sketch of a students’ duel at*Gode8bei;g. One 
letter from my father to his mother, dated September 29, 1830, 
might almost be a page out of “ Vanity Fair ” itself, so absolutely 
dues it reproduce the atmosphere of Pumpemickel and the echoes 
of tliat time. 

“ You sec tlie direction to my letter—^Weimar—which, w^ih 
your good leave, will be my direction while I remain in Germany. 
On arriving here I found an old schoolfellow,* who is staying with 
a German fiunily, and who said that the place was exactly suited 
for me.” 

“It seems t^t the old Grand Duke had a great love for 

I bolievo that Mr. Lottimm (afterwards lam comfortably established aa 
a diplomat in Sonth America) was the friend with whom my father lived at 
this time. Dr. Norman Macleod was also in Weimar that winter, and they 
oU threo loarift German from Dr. Woissenbomo. 
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daughter-in-kw IiaX pruiuiscd to iutroduce me. So mudi for 
Weimar, which I think you will agree with me is as good a phico 
as I could possibly select for my stay in this country. ... 

“ I slept at Qotha and came on here, and here, I trust, will end 
my travels; for though the society is small (he continues), it is 
remarkably good; and though the Court is alwurdly ceremonious, I 
think it will rub off a little of the rust wluch school and college have* 
given me.” 

“Now I am going to ask a very abstud fii^our; I want a 
cometcy in Sir John Kenuaway’s yeomanry. The iftcn here arc all 
in some imifonn, and if hereafter I go to other Courts in Ger¬ 
many, or in any other part of Europe, something of this sort is 
micessary as a Cburt dress. It is true that here I can do without 
it, but in case of my going elsewhere I must have some dress or 
other; and a yeonmpry dress is always a handsome and r^pcct- 
able one. As it is, I have to air my legs in black breeches, and to 
sport a black coat, black waistcoat, and cocked hat; looking some¬ 
thing like a cross between a footman and a 
Methodist parson. . . . Last night wo had at 
the theatre a translation of ‘ Hemani,’ the tragedy 
by Victor Hugo which made so much noise in 
Paris. I would recommend you to read it if 
possible. We have ha<l three ojjeras, ‘Medea,’ 
and the ‘ Barb^ of Seville,’ and ‘ II Flauto 
Magico.’ Hummel conducts the orchestra—here 
is a picture which is somewhat like him for 
Mary. The orchestra is excellent, but the singers are not flrst-nitc.” 

Another lett^ gives an interesting account of Devrient, with a 
sketch:— 

* “ I went tq Erfurt the other day to see the ‘ lloblKirs,’ a play 
which is a little too patriotic and free for our Court Theatre. 
An actor o& this place accompanic<l me and took me behind 
the scenes, thereby revealing to me all the mysteries of a Genuan 
theatre. He intiwluced me to Devrient, the Kean of Germany, 
who in several particulars resembles his UluArious brother of 
the buskin. 

“ His great chaoracter is Frans Moor in the ‘ Robbers,’ and I think 
I never saw anything so terrible. There is a prayer which Franz 
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makes while his castle is being attacked, which* liafc'/‘hc most awful 
effect which can well be fancied: ‘ I am no common . jurderer, mein 
Herr Gott’ That picture is os like the man as may be, which is 
baying a great deal —but I have done notliing but practise drawing 
his £>cc since I saw it. 

‘■/an. 28,1831. 

We know how much Sedley and his party enjoyed their visit 
to the theatre,*' and how greatly Amelia was admired when she 

appeared there, and we have also 
read how charming she looked at the 
Grand Duke’s balL My fether made 
a sketch of himself on that occasion 
in the celebrated knee-breeches and 
cocked hat, and Bcnt it to Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

“ I have got a book into which I 
paste the play-bills,” he continues, 
writing to his mother. “ I have 
Cillcn in love with the Princess of 
Weimar, who is unluckily married to 
Prince Charles of Prussia. I must 
get over this unfortimate passion, 
which wiU otlierwiso bring me to an 
untimely end. There are several 
very charming young persons of the 
female sex here. Miss A — and ditto 
Miss B— arc the evening belles. As I have delayed my letter a 
week, I must write again next week, and I will send you a couple 
of translations from Kbmer, which will, I think, amuse you j they 
ought to, were they anything like the original. . . . Write to me, 
‘ bei M<idame Mellor, at Weimar.’ ” 

I can remember my father pointing in after years to the windows 
of his old rooms, looking out into the Platz, upon which the after¬ 
noon sun was shioing frill. 

Here is one more extract from the correspondence of this time, 
together with the drawing which belongs to it:— 

“ Blinded by the rays of her eyes, I am giving myself ecstatically 
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up to —I canjt finislf the seutencc. You must fancy another pictuic, 
in which the ncw-comer is stauiHng between me and the sun, and 

giving me leisure to see and Iw wise. 

•• 

Man nays that-'s glancing oyos 

Wander too fond and free, 

Blit in gazing thus on all the world 
They have a lool^for ma; 

As if tho somothing, somotliing sun 
Was destined Imt to shine on one! 



. A lady’s qlanob at thk ADTHOn. 


Here, deai'cat mother, you have the heginning of a ra])tim)us calo <m 
tjie innumerable lieiiutitM and perfections of a certain Miulcmniscllc 

de-; but a.gentleman arrived who harl been in the Guards, is 

heir to ten thousand a year, has several waistcoats of the most 
magniiirxtut fNittem, and makes love speeches to athniration; he has 
therefore cat me out, as he will some day be cut out in his turn. 
Flirting is a word much in vogue, l^’.t I think jilting is the projicr 
term in this my unfortunate (or fortunate, as yoi^ilcase) desertion.” 
“ The flame has gone out,” he says ferther on, “ and now I scarcely 
know what has become of .the cinders! ” 

The well-known letter to Lowes, publishc<l in his “ Life of 
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Ooethc,” is so interesting that I cannot hdp^uotin^ the passage 
about his introduction to Groethe. 

“ In 1831, though he had retired from the world, Goethe would 
nevertheless very kindly receive strangers. His daughter-in-law’s 
tea-table was always spread for us. We passed hours afrer hours 
there, and night after night, with the pleasantest talk and music. 
We read over endless novels and poems in French, English, and 
German. My delight in those days was to make caricatures for 
children. I wfis touched to find that tiiey were remembered, and 
some even kepC until the present time; and very proud to be told, 
as a lad, that the great Goethe had looked at some of them. 

“ He remained in his private apartments, where only a very few 
privileged persons were admitted; but he liked to know all that was 
happening, and interested himself about all strangers. Whenever a 
countenance struck his fimey, there was an ar^t settled in Weimar 
who made a portrait of it Goethe had qtnte a gallery of heads, in 
black and white, taken by this painter.* •• His house was all over 
pictures, drawings, casts, statues, and medals. Of course I remember 
very well the perturbation of spirit with which, as a lad of nineteen, 
I received the long-expected intimation that the Herr Geheinorath 
would see me on such a morning. This audience took place in a 
little antechamber of his private apartments, covered all round with 
antique casts and bas-relie&. He was habited in a long grey or 
drab redingot, with a white neckcloth, and a rod ri^n in his button¬ 
hole. He kept his hands behind his back, just as in Bauch’s 
statuette. His complexion was very bright, dear, and rosy; his 

* Mendolssobn was in Woinior in the boihb year as my father. He too 
writes of Hummel and of Gk)etbe in bis letters homo. 

•• 1 wrote this liefore gxnng to see Gootbe early in the forenoon after a walk 
in the park, but I could not find a moment to finish my letter till now. I 
shall probably remain here for a couple of days, which is no sacrifice, for I 
nerer saw the old gentleman so cheerful and amiable as on this occasion, or 
so talkative and communicative. My special reason, however, for staying two 
days longer is a very agreeable one, and makes me almost vain, or I ought 
rather to say proud, and I do not intend to keep it secret from you. Qoethe, 
you must know, se^ me a letter yesterday addressed to on artist here, a 
painter, which I am to deliver myself, and Ottilie confided to me that it 
contains a commission to take my portrait, as Goethe wishes to place it in 
a collection of likenesses be has recently commenced of his friends. This 
circumstance gratified me exceedingly.” 
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oyea extraordinarily piercing, and brilliant. I felt quite a&aid 
before them, and recollect comparing them to the eyes of the hero 
of a certain romance called ‘ Mclnuth the Wanderer,’ which used to 
alarm us boys thirty years ago; eyes of an individual who had mode 
a boigain with a Certain Person, and at an extreme old age retained 
these eyes in all their awful spleqflour. I fimeied Goethe must 
liave been still more handsome as an ol5 man than even in the 
days of his youth. His voice waa very rich and sweet. He asked 
me questions about myself, which I answered as bfet as I could. 
I recollect I waa at first astonished, and tlien somewliat relieved, 
when I found he spoke French with not a good accent. . . . 

“ Vidi tantum .—I saw him but three times—once walking in 
the garden of his house in the Fraucnplan; once going to step into 
his chariot on a sunshiny day, wearing a cap and a cloak with a red 
collar. He was cates^g at the time a beautiful little golden-haired 
granddaughter, over whose sweet feir fiico the earth has long since 
closed too. . . . 

“With a five-and-twenty years’ experience since those hajipy 
days of which I write, and an ocqumntance with an immense variety 
of human kind, I think I have never seen a society more simple, 
charitable, courteous, gentleman-like, than tliat of the dear little 
Saxon city, where the good Schiller and the great Goethe lived and 
lie buried.” 


II. 


Once, writing to my grandmother, my father said, "It is the 
feshion to say tliat people are unfortunate who ‘have lost their 
money.’ Dearest mother, we know better than that. 

For years and years ho had to fiuje the great question of daily 
bread: life w»8 no playtime either to him or to many of his con¬ 
temporaries, who also worked for others as well as for themselves— 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Dickens, John Leech, a dozen honoured names 
come to one’s miud. But their work to each one f them (as to all 
true workers) was a happiness, a progress, a fulfilment, rather than 
a task. They worked on for the work’s sake as much as for what 
it brought to them, and understood what was best worth Imvuig j 
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learning the things that people often don’t learn 'leho have only 
bought their places in the world, or inherite<l them from others. 

I have written elsewhere of our early home in Young Street, and 
of our life there, and of the people who used ^ come to the old 
house at the comer of Kensington Square, in which my Mhcr wrote 
“Vraity Pair,” and “Pendenpis,” and “Esmond,” and where he 
lived for seven years. They were fruitfiil years, bringing their 
sheaves and gathering in their fuU harvests. It was in August 
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1H4G tiiat my fiithor, after some hesitation, settled down” in 
Kensington. He writes to his mother, “I am banning to count 
the days now .11 you come; and I have got the.rooqis aU ready in 

r 11 ^ bedsteads and a few etceteras, which 

M mto their place m a day or two. ... As usual I am full of 
usiness and n^ct, working every day, and yet not advancing 
somehow; a^ too, although everybody gives me credit for 
^.ng a fortune. I like Kensington Gardens very much indeed, 
w^k in and out too sometimes, and I have health, and much more 
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work and leisjire toce . . . Aunt Hallidivy haa sent me a forowcll 
letter and a store of mango pickles and chutney. All the London 
gaieties arc orer. I dined three days miming at my own cxiienw, 
and enjoyed that relaxation amazingly. Shan’t you bring a servant 
with the children t ” 

It was nut till late in tiie autum^ that we fame to live with my 
father at Keusington. Wo luul been ai Paris with our grand¬ 
parents—^while he was at work in London. It Wi« a diirk wintry 
evening. The fir^ were lighted, the servants were Viigaged, Rliza 
—^what family would be complete without its Eliza ?>--was in wait¬ 
ing to show us our rooms. He was away; he hail not expected 
us so early. We saw the drawing-room, the cm])ty stiuly; there 
was the feeling of London— London smelt of tol)a(%o, we thought; 
we stared out through the uncurtained windows at the dark ganlcn 
behind; and then cliyibing the stairs, wo looked in at his Ix'droom 
door, and came to our own rooms almvc it. There were ])icture8 
ready -hung on the walls of the schoolroom, and of the adjoining 
fire-lit nursery—the Thorwaldsen prints, Hunt’s delightful sleepy 
boy yawning at us over the chimncy-i>ic(e, all of which he luul 
caused to be put up; and the picture of himself os a phild lie had 
hung up with his own hands, Eliza told us. 

Once more, after his first happy marriiMl years, my father luul a 
home and a firraily—if a house, two young children, throe scrviuits, 
and a little black ^t can be called a family. 

My grandmother, who had brought ns over to England, returned 
to her husband in Paris; but her mother, an old laily wrapisul in 
Indian shawls, presently came to live with us, and divided her time 
between Kensington and the Ciiamps Elyiuies until 1848, when she 
died at Paris. We did not see very much of our groat-gnmdmothor; 
she rarely spokc^ and was almost always in her room ; but though 
my father was very busy, and often away from home, we seemed to 
live with hiiTv and 'were indeeil with him constantly— in the early 
mornings, and when he was drawing, and on Sundays especially, 
and on holidays when the work was finished. We often went for 
little expeditions together, which he liked. He wa^wcll and strong, 
and able both to work and to ciyoy life to the full: though even 
then he was not without anxiety for the future. Succlsf was slow; 
his great book hung fire. One has heard of the journey^which the 
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manuscript made to various publishers’ houses before it could find 
one ready to undertake the venture, and hov long its appearance 
. was delayed by various doubts and hesitations. The book was at 
' last brought out in its yellow covers by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans 
on the Ist of January 1847. My great-grandmother did not speak 
much, as 1 have said, but I Ijiink she put on her spectacles and 
read “ Vanity Fair ” in t£e intervals of her books of devotion. 

1 still remember going along Kensington Gardens with my sister 
and oim nursc^maid carrying a parcel of yellow numbers, which she 
had given us to take to some friend who lived across the Pork; and 
ns we walked along, somewhere near the gates of the gardens wo 
met my lather, who asked us what we were carrying. Then some¬ 
how he seemed vexed and troubled, told ns not to go on, and to 
take the parcel home. Then he changed his mind, saying that if 
his grandmother wished it, the books had best be conveyed j but 
we guessed, as children do, that something was seriously amiss. 
Something vm seriously amiss. The sale of “ Vanity Fair ” was so 
small that it was a question at that time whether its publication 
should not be discontinued altogether. I have always been told 
that it was Mrs. Perkins’s Ball ” which played the part of pilot 
or steam-tug to that great line-of-battle ship “Vanity Fair,” and 
which brought it safely off the shoals. In later days I have heard 
my father speak of those time^ and say that besides “ Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball,” a review in the Udinburffh Revieto byJHr. A. Hayward 
greatly helped the sale of “ Vanity Fair.” We have still one or 
two of tlie early designs for the “Vanity Fair” drawings—Jos 
holding Becky’s skein; old Sedley in his coffee-house, with lus head 
in his hands, waiting for prosperity to come back to him; and 
among the rest Becky, at the Fancy Fair selling to Dobbin with two 
or three hats fitted on to his head and shoulders. There is also a 
little sepia suggestion for the picture of Becky’s first introduction to 
a baronet, and a first rough suggestion for the covin', two little 
pencil warriors with a flying pennant, on which are inscribed the 
titles of the book. But the picture for the cover which was eventu¬ 
ally determined ppon was for more characteristic, as may be seen 
from the dcsigia here given. 

The pief ares of Dobbin in his later life have certainly a great 
resemblance to one of my fother’s oldest friends and companions at 
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college. Thia was Archdeacon Allen, a conanander in an army 
where there are no Waterloos, no decisive victories and treaties of 
peace, but where for men such as he was, the anus are never laid 
away, and the watclies are never relaxed. “Any one who knew 
the Archdeacon,” his son-in-law writes, “ and has studied ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ will recognise his portrait, mtUatis mutaTidis, in the simple- 
. minded, chivalrous Major Dobbin.” 

I may as well also state here, that one morning a hansom drove 
up to the dotir, and out of it emerged a most charming, dazzling 
little lady dressed in black, who greeted my &ther with great affec¬ 
tion and brilliancy, and who, departing presently, gave him a large 
bunch of ftesh violets. This was the only time I ever saw the 
hwcinating little person who was by many supposed to be the 
original of Becky; my father only laughed when people asked him, 
but he never quite owned to it He always Bai<l that he never 
consciously eopml anybody. It was, of course, impossible tliat 
suggestions should not come to him. 

Concerning the originals of the characters in “Vanity Fair,” 
here is a quotation from “Yeasty” tlio accuracy of which I can 
voucli for from remembrance. 

Charles Kingsley writes: “ I heard a story the other day of our 
most earnest and genial humourist, who is just now proving liimself 
also our most earnest and genial novelist. ‘ I like your novel ex¬ 
ceedingly,’ said a lady; ‘ the characters ore so natural, all but the 
baronet, and he surely is overdrawn: it is impossible to find such 
coarseness in his rank of life! ’ 

“ The artist laughed. ‘ That character,’ said he, ‘ is almost the 
only exact portrait in the whole book.’”—“Yeast,” chap. ii. 

It must have been in the summer of 1847 that my £],thcr wrote 
to his mother saying everything had mended, and “ the book docs 
everything but pay.” I can remember hearing him speak of that 
very time long after, and saying, “ ‘ Vanity Fair ’ ia undoubtedly 
the best of my books. It has the best story, and for anotlter 
thing,” he added, “ the title is such a good one, you couldn’t have 
a l»etter.” 

Wood-block^ played a very important port in our lives in those 
days, and Mix house was full of them, and of drawings tuid note¬ 
books appi scrap-books. Friends were constantly turned into models 

-t 
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for vood-blocks and otcliiugB. Once a month an engiavcr used to 
come to “ bitc-in ” the plates in the dining-room. One young friend 
of ours, called Eugihiie, nacd very often to sit to my hither. Slie used 
to be Amelia and tlu: Miss Osbonies, in turn, while my sister and I . 
figiued proudly as models for the children fighting on the floor. I 
also remember making one of a gtxj^up composed of the afuiesmd 
Eugdnie, representing Amelia after the baltlc of Waterloo, with a 
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sofa cushion for an infimt; a tall chair stood in the place of Dobbin 
who brings the little horse for his gwlson to play with. 'I’ho draw¬ 
ing of Amelia waiting in llusscU Square to see litttc Grange go by 
must also have been drawn from this same friemjW mo<lel. And 
besides all these fiimiliar pe«»ple, the sketches for ‘X^rs. Perkins’s 
Ball ” were being etched and made ready. . ^ > 

“ Tliere are no end of quarrels in this wicked ‘ Vanity Ij^r,’ and 
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my feet are perpetually in hot water,” bo ray fetber wrote to his 
mother about this time. 

I have an old diary for 1847, but none of the anxieties or 
quarrelfl are written down in it—only the placed to which the author 
of “Vanity Fair” was bound, and the names of some of the people 
with whom ho was living aj; the time. “Home” recurs very 
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frequently, and various dinners at six o’clock, at half-past six and 
a quarter to seven-with names still more or less weU known. 

January 4th, drew for Pvnuih; Tuesday 6th, Duff Gordon: 
W^n^y 6% drew, wrote ‘Vanity Fair’; Thursday -Tth, Sir 
mock. P%w in the morning, and wrote at night for PuncL” 
Fla.lgate-^» -orphy-Mrs. DUke, 76 Sloane Street-F. W. Newman 

quartor-p .st she—Kenyon—Beeve—BuUer—Tal&uid—Higgins-^ 
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Macready—Brocter^-Moleswortli—Mcrivalc—Lord Holland—all 
.follow in turn, still at tlieir comfortable C’s and T’s, and early dinner 
hours. 


“My dearest Mother, —^What has happened since I wrote 
a year ago I The same story of ^very day—work, work, gobble, 
gobble, scuffling through the «lay with business, a sort of pleasme. 
which becomes a business till bedtime, and no prospect of more tlian 
temporary quiet. I have just got my mouth’s workMone, luid with 
TueB<lay the next month iKgins, and tho next work, etcetera. Was 
ever such martyrdom t On the best of victuals, to be sure. But 
I suppose there is no use in a nmn thinkuig about what he docs in 
this world. What he is catmble of doing and knowing is the thing, 
and when we go hence into somewhere, where there will be time 
and quiet sufficient dj^ubtlcss, who knows wliat a deal of good may 
be found in us yet ? Wliat a thing it will ])o to be nuulc good and 
wise. You see I am always thinking almut ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Every¬ 
thing is very flat and dull. 

“ Well, yestenlay was my dear little M-’s birthday, and we 

had a day of hciit and idleness at Hampton Court; fluished with a 
cold collation at Mrs. Barber’s at Twickenham, when; all the Iwlies 
assembled were excellently kiml to the children. The picitnres did 
not cluirm them over much; but Qencral M'Lccsl’s ptdsu'^i of Moor- 
shedabad, with a^ little Na\vab palanquin, elephants, Ixiarers, two 
inches high, delighted them hugely, and so did the labyrinth and 
the chestnut-trees in full bloom, and the ganlcns all over gnsin and 
sunshine. We all went to bed very tired and 8ol)er at ten o’clock, 
Mrs. Parker coming to console G. M. in our absence. She is weakly, 
and of course moving surely downwanls, but in pretty gooil spirits, 
and pleased mth her little household (K-cupations, fidgeting the 
servants quite imrcstrained, and ringing the l)cll with unimunded 
liberty. . . • Th? night before, seeing ‘King Lear’ was to be 
performed, I took.A-and Mrs. Brookfield and Eugenie. We 


all found the play a bore. We are tho most superstitious luioplo 
in Englmid. It is almost blasphemy to say a pl|W of Shakespeare 
is bad, but I can’t help it if I think so, and thera^ other pieces 
of bookolatry too which make me rebel.” The lettC^s^ishcs with 
some domestic details, “and so having said nothing,” ^says, “I 
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come to goodbye, and God bless my dearest H-^d G. P. I 

am as well as any mortal man almost. I have dined at home all the 
.week, and am now going to dress in my best for a genteel party at 
Mr. Charles Bidler’s.” 

In JiUy he says of a^ visit to Harrow, “I am glad you have 
' got Ml'S. Huish to comfort your old heart. I saw Wentworth’s 
tombstone over the bop’ gallery at Harrow the other day, and took a 
walk with him on Tallaton Common while the parson preached the 
sermon. It is »long time back; a great gap of life lies between, but it 
has been followed all through by the love of my dearest old mother. 

“As soon as the three Punch men who are gone to Paris for 
their holiday return, I will try and run over to Boulogne and take 
a house. Towards the end of the month I get so nervous, that I 
don’t speak to anybody scarcely, and once actually got up in the 
middle of the night and came down and wrote in my night chimee; 
but that don’t happen often, and I own that I had a nap after 
dinner that day. The publishers are quite contented; and now I 
must get to work.” In October ho speaks of a visit to Brighton, 
where he found kind friends, fresh air, a little renovation of health 
and spirits. “The last numbers of ‘Vanity Fair,’ yon will like 
best, I think; ” and again he repeats, “ It does everything but sell, 
and appears really immensely to increase my reputation, if not my 
income.” 

There is also a letter to Mr. Fiti^rald about this time, but it 
is not dated:— 

“My dbae old Yedwabd, —It is not true what Gurlylo 
has written to you about my having become a tremenjous lion, 
etc. too grand to etc.; but what is true is that a fellow who is 
writing all day for money gets sick of pens and paper when his 
work is over, and I go on dawdling and thinking of writing, and 
montlis pass away. All that about being a Lion is nonsense. I 
can’t eat more dinners than I used last year, and dine at home 'with 
my dear little wq.nen three times a week: but two or three great 
people ask me/o their houses: and ‘Vanity Fair’ does everything 
but pay. am glad if you like it. I don’t care a dem if some 
other pra' le do or don’t: and alwap try to keep that damper 
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jgaiiiBt ilatt<^. What does it matter whether this man who is an 
ass likes your book or not! 

“ This was wrijte, I don’t know how long ago; but my mind has 
been unequal to the gigantic effort of filling a whole half sheet, and 
I think another number of ‘ Vanity Fair ’ has been written since I 
‘ penned the above lines,’ as the noirelists^say. 

“ I caught a glimpse of the old Frau Mutter riding alone in the* 
Park a few weeks ago, and looking very melancholy. I’ve not had 
the courage to call, but I have seen both AinswAiih and Albert 
Smith. As for Ainsworth, he is more luiiry than cv%r. He begins 
to sprout at his under-lip now, and curls all over. 

“ A letter from the young Madrileuo of the Calle de las Caritos 
arrived yesterday. He says not a word from Fits. G-is im¬ 

mensely grand and savage now he has a Cromwellian letter against 
the Irish in this week’s Kxaminvr. Last Sunday I saw Jeaincs 
Spending walking in the Park with some children and a lady from 
the coimtry. I am one of the swells there. I have got a cob, 
which is the admiration of all—strong, handsome, good-naturwl, 
fiist, and never tired. You shall have a ride behind me if you come 
to London. Why don’t youl I am going to give wimrty on the 
9th of May. Mrs. Dickens and Miss Hogarth mode me give it, 
and I am in a great fright. I have not got a shilling—isn’t it 
wondcrfull I make a great deal of money, and it goes pouring 
and pouring out in a frightful volubility. . . . This letter has l)cen 
delayed and delayed, until I fonci^l it would never go; nevertheless 
I am always yours, and like you almost as much as I did twenty 
years ago.” 

In the summer of 1848 he writes to his mother: “We thnw 
have had a long walk in the Park and by the Serpentine after 
dinner to-day; a beautiful day and sight. Yestenlay I ha<l a 
letter from %. lady, who has just lost a little ehild, and who ends 
her letter, * If anything can console his father, it will be this 
heavenly weather 1 ’ And yet the woman feels acutely the loss 
of the child. 

“Last Sunday we were at Eton and Windsorwas almost 
too much pleasiu^, though, for one day—the we^5|r furiously 
bright, the landscape beautiful. We dined at an Et(^^oarding- 
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house for boys. They had excellent fish, meat pudding, and beer, 
and a glass of vine. Tlie hall in which we dined was Gothic, 
and hung round with banners, helmets, and quaint device. 
The little fellows have the snuggest little studies, and a most 
gentleman-like look. I shall go down again and get it up for a 
novel probably. Wo were locked into St George’s Chapel at 
I Windsor, which caused me to be too late for a dinner to which I 
was engaged. 

“I went tb see poor dear old Mrs. Buller at Richmond the 
other day. Ske is grown quite into the state of old womanhood. 
Dear old liaggard eyes, how beautiful they were even in my time, 
and how kind and affectionate she has always been to me. . . . 
Buller was dying downstairs, the lamp of life just flickering out 
He hiis been a good, honest, and kindly man, and Mrs. Buller told 
me, with tears in her eyes, what a comfort Ijer sons had been to 
her. Cluirles, with his indifferent manner, never forgets his duty. 

. . . When-came home wanting money, Charles gave him all 

his savings. He never brags about his goodness, but goes laughing 
through the world, honest, and to be depended on. Next day at 
the Litcmry Fimd I made, as I am told, an excellent funny speech. 
It is curious; I was in such a panic, I did not know what I said, 
and don’t know now. 

“ And tills I think is my chronicle of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ I finish 
(D.V.) next month. How glad I shall be, for I,dislike everybody 
in the book except Dob. and poor Amelia.” 

My fiithcr lias left liis own criticisms of “ Vanity Fair.” “ Of 
course,” he says to his mother, “ you are quite right about ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and Amelia being selfish. It is mentioned in this very 
numlier. My object is not to make a perfect character, or anything 
like it. Don’t you see how odious all the people are in the book 
(with the exception of Dobbin), behind all of which tb«ro is a dark 
moral, I hopa 

“ What I want is to make a set of people living without God 
in the world (ojjy that is a cant plirase), greedy, pompous men, 
Iierfectly self-saSisfiod for the most part, and at ease about their 
superior vjr'^io. Dobbin and poor Briggs are the only two people 
with reajr' mmility as yet. Amelia’s is to come when her scoundrel 
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of a husband is well dead with a l)all in his odious bowels, when 
she has had sufferings, a child and a religion. But she has at 
present a quality aboFC most people, whizz—LOVE—by which she 
shall be saveil. ... I wsisii’t going to write in this way wlien I 
began. But those thoughts piusuc me iilentifully. Will timy ever 
come to a good end? I should ^oubt God w'ho gave them if I 
doubted them.” * , 

By this time all feiu« for the book were over; anxiety ha<l 
ceased, and day by day the iwpidarity of “Vanity Eair” increased, 
and success Wiu finally assmeil. ,, 

Once more he writes on the 2nd July 1848 : “ ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
is this instant done, and I have worked so Ininl, that 1 can hardly 
hold a pen and say God bless my dearest old mother. I had not 
time even to listen to the awful ciiunonading in your town. Thunk 
God! you are going; to leave it. ... I am very pleased to liave 
done, very melancholy and beat; ” and then ho giKss on to sjHMik 
of his hoix! that he may not feel too much elation from the prsiisc 
ho gets; and so once more semis his blessing tt) his mother. 

Even now after a lifetime, when three genenitions of madcra 
have succeeded those who first reail and pniised “Vanity Fair,” 
tliat moment seems almost present again as one looks at the old 
letter on its half-sheet of pai)er, and realises what it must have lx«n 
to the mother who resul the letter, and to my fath<>r who wrote it. 
Now and again, ^ all the troubles and changes of life, I think he 
must have realised, as only a few Ciui do, the consr-iousiKtss of 
repose, of well-ciime<l rest after effort, the immens«! happiness of 
good work achieved, the satisfiiction of sympithy, and recognition 
coming after th6 years in which ho had laboured, alniic and in 
nilmce as it were, and without miy great hu < s « s 8 . And though 
it was with the same cheerful humour that he wrohi on, whether 
with success or without it, looking the world honestly and tnistftdly 
in the faco,,yet when people came at last with conlial words of 
appreciation and praise, it imulc him glad; and when material 
difficulties were smoothed away for him and his, he enjoyed it to 
the fidl. 


“Vanity Fair" was dedicated to Mr. Procter, w£l?»^^ been so 
good to my fiither when he was in great trouble. There lassage 
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Baying, “ Old Dilke of the Atlunueum 
yowa that Procter and his wife between them wrote'* Jane Eyre,’ 
uid when I protest ignorance, says. Pooh I you know very well who 
mote it" . . . The second edition of “Jane Eyre” came out with 
a defjinatinn to my &thor. “ 1 wonder whether it can be true (that 
the Procters wrote ‘Jane Eyre’),” says my &ther. “It is just 
.possible, and then, what a”singular circumstance the crossfire of the 
two dedications” 

My brother in-law has some of the early MS. of “ Vanity Fair.” 
It is curious to compare it with that of “Esmond,” for instance, 
which flows on straight and with scarcely an alteration. The early 
chapters of “Vanity Fair” are, on the contrary, altered and re¬ 
written with many erasures and with sentences turned in many 
different ways. 

The iullowing letter tells its own story. It was written to 
the Duke of Devonshire of those days It shows that although 
“Vanity Fair” was not quite finished at the time, the end was 
well in- view. 


“Khnsinoton, trt Mas/1848. 

“ Mv Lobd Duke, —Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, whom I saw last 
week, and whom I informed of your Grace’s desire to have her 
portrait, was good enough to permit me to copy a little drawing 
mode of her ‘ in happier days,’ she said with a sigh, by Smee, the 
Royal Academician. * 

“ Mrs. Crawley now lives in a small but very pretty little house 
in Belgravia; and is conspicuous for her numerous charities—which 
always get into the newspapers—and her unaffected piety. Many 
of the most exalted and spotless of her own sex visit her, and are of 
opinion that she is a most ir/jured woman. There is no sort of 
truih in the stories regarding Mrs. Crawley and the late Lord 
Steyno. The licentious character of that nobleman alone gave 
rise to reports from which, alas! the most spotless life and reputa¬ 
tion cannot always defend themselves. The present Sir Rawdon 
Crawley (who succeeded his late uncle Sir Ktt, 1832—Sir Pitt 
died on the pacing of the Reform Bill) does not see his mother; 
and his imd^'^niliiess is a cause of the deepest grief to that admir¬ 
able iady/^‘ If it were not for higher things,’ she says, ‘ how could 
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she have borne against the world's calumny, a wicked husband’s 
cruelty and falseness, and the tbanklesBiieas (sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth) of an adored child ? But she has been preserved, mercifully 
preserved, to bear aS these griefi, and awaits her reward elsetchere.’ . 
The italics are Mrs. Crawley’s own. 

“ She took the style and title of Lady Crawley for some time 
after Sir Pitt’s death in 1832, but* it tiTmed out that Colonel 
Crawley, Governor of Coventry Island, had dicil of fever three 
months before his brother, whereuiwn Mrs. Rawdon was obligctl to 
lay down the title which slio had prematurely assumed., 

“The late Jos Sedley, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, left 
her two lakhs of rui)ccs, on the interest of which the widow lives 
in the practices of piety and benevolence before mentioned. She 
has lost what little good looks she once possessetl, and wears false 
hair and teeth (the latter give her rather a ghastly lm)k when she 
smiles), and—for a pious woman—is the best crinolined liuly in 
Knightsbridge district. 

“ Colonel and Mrs. W. Dobbin live in Hampshire, near Sir Ik 
Crawley: Lady Jane was godmother to their little girl j wid the 
ladies are exceedingly attached to each other. The Colonels 
‘History of the Punjaub’ is looked for with much anxiety in 
some circles. 

“Captain and Lt.-Colonel G. Sedloy-Osbomo (ho wishes, he 
says, to be distinguished from some other branches of the Oslwnic 
family, and is des^uded by the mother’s side from Sir Charles 
SetUoy) is, I need not say, well, for I saw him in a most richly 
embroidered cambric pink shirt with diamond studs tewing to your 
Grace at the last party at Devonshire House. He is in Psirbament; 
but the property left him by his grandfather has, I hear, been a 
good deal overrated. 

“ He was very- sweet upon Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt s daughter, 
who married her cousin the present Baronet, and a good deal cut 
up when he was refused. He is not, however, a man to be per¬ 
manently cast down by sentimental disapixnntmcnts. His chief 
cause of annoyance at the present moment is that he « Krowiiig 
bald j but his whiskers are still without a grey haar>^d the finest 

in London. , . .V v. 

“I think these arc the latest particulars relating to i-^umber 
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of peraotis about whom your Grace was good enough Ao express some 
interest. I am very ghui to be enabled to give tliis information, 
and am,—Your Grace’s very much obliged servant, 

(Signed) “ V/*. M. Thackkbay. 

“ P.S .—Lady O’Dowd is at O’Dowd’s town arming. She has 
just sent in a letter of edhesifm to the Lord-Lieutenant, which lias 
l)cc.n acknowledged by his Excellency’s private secretary, Mr. Corry 
Gonnellan. jMiss Glorvina O’Dowd is thinking of coming up to tlio 
Castle to marry the last-named gentleman. 

“P.H. 2‘.—The India Mail just arrived announces the utter ruin 
of the Union Bank of Calcutta, in which all Mrs. Crawley’s money 
wiis. Will Fate never ccaso to persecute that suffering Saint 1 ” 


A. I. R. 






TO 

B. V. I’llOCTEK 

THIS STOKY 

IS AJ'’]!’KOTTONATKLY DUDIOATKI) 
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AS the Manager of the Pcrfomiancc site before the ciTrtain on the 
/A boards, and looks into the Fair, a feeling of profound melan¬ 
choly comes over him in his survey of the bustlmg place. 
There is a great quantity of eating and drinking, making love and 
jilting, laughing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, fighting, 
dancing and fiddling: there are bullies pushing about, bucks ogling 
the women, knaves picking ixickcts, jiolicenien on the look-out, 
quacks {pttur quacks, plague take them!) kiwling in front of their 
booths, and yokels looking up at the tinselled dancers and jssir old 
rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered folk are oimting iiiion 
their pockets behind. Yes, this is ViVNiTV Faiu : nut a moral 
place certainly; nor a merry one, though very noisy. Look at the 
fiices of the actors and buffoons when they come off from tluir 
business; and Tom Fool washing the isiint off his cliccks before be 
sits down to dinnor with his wife and the little Jack Puddings 
behind the canvas. The curtain will be up presently, and he will 
bo turning over head and heels, and crying, “ How are yon ? ” 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through an 
exliibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by lus own 
or other people’s hilarity. An episode of humour or kindness 
touches and amuses him here and there;—a pretty child looking at 
a gingcrbr«id stall; a pretty girl blushing whilst her lover talks to 
her and choosdS hep fairing; poor Tom Fool, yonder lichind the 
waggon, mumbling his bone with the honest fiunily which lives by 
his tumbling; but the general impression is one more melancholy 
than mirthfill. When you come home you sit dow'’, in a sober, 
contemplative, not uncharitable frame of mind, and ap, Ijr yourself 
to your books or your business. brv. 

I have no other moral than tins to tag to the present t ^ of 
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“Vanity Fair.” Some people consider Fai.s immoral altogether, 
and eschew such, with their servants and Emilies: very likely they 
are right. But persons who tiiink otherwise, and are of a loxy, or 
a benevolent, or a sarcastio mood, may perhaps like to step in for 
half-an-hoiir, and look at the performances. There are scenes of all 
aorta: some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse-riding, 
some scenes of high life, and some of very middling indeed; some 
love-making for the sentimental, and some light comic business; the 
whole accomlianicd by appropriate scenery and brilliantly illuminated 
with the Author’s own candles. 

Wliat more lias tlic Manager of the Performance to say!—To 
acknowledge the kindness with which it has been received in all the 
principal towns of England through which tlic Show lias passed, 
and where it has been most fiivourably noticed by the respected 
conductors of the public Press, and by tlie Nobility and Gentry. 
Ho is proud to think that his Puppets have given satisfaction to 
the very best comjany in tliis empire. The ftmous little Becky 
Puppet has been pronounced to bo uncommonly flexible in the 
joints, and lively on the wire; the Amelia Doll, though it has had 
a smaller .circle of arlmircrs, has yet been ciurvod and dressed witli 
the greatest care by the artist: the Dobbin Figure, though ap¬ 
parently clumsy, yet dsmccs in a very amusii^; and natimd manner; 
the Little Boys’ Dance lias been liked by some; and please to 
renuu-k the richly dresscil figure of the Wicked JSlobleman, on which 
no expense has been spared, and which Old Nick will fetcli away at 
the end of this singular performance. 

And with tliis, and a profound bow to his patrons, the Manager 
retires, and the curtain rises. 


Loxnos; /unc 28,1848. 
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A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO 


CHAPTER I 

CHISWICK MALL 

W HILE the iircBWit cratury was iii its teens, and on one 
sunshiny iiwtniiug in June, there divve up to the great 
iron gate of Miss Pinkerton’s atsulemy for yoimg ladies, on 
Chiswick Midi, a large lainily coach, with two tilt horses in blazing 
harness, driven by a tat (maclunan in a threc-coniered hat and wig, 
at the rate of four miles an hour. A black servant, who re]M)H<Ml on 
the box beside the fat coachman, uncurled his kindy legs os stsm as 
the oquiiMige drew up opposite Miss Pinkerton’s shining hntss plate, 
and as he pidled the bell, at least a Siuirc of young hnuls wen^ scim 
peering out of the narrow windows of the stately old brick house. 
Nay, the acute olwcrver might hiive lea^mised the little red nose 
of good-natured Miss Jemima Pinkerton herself, rising over some 
geranium-pots in the window of that liuly’s own drawing-room. 

“ It is Mrs. Sedley’s coach, sister,” said Miss Jemima. “ ikunbo, 
the bhick servant, has just mug the bell; and the ajachman has a 
new red waistcoat.’’ 

“ Have you completed all the nciicssary preiwrations incident to 
Miss Sedlcy’s departure. Miss Jemima!” asked Miss Pinkerton her¬ 
self, that majestic liuly; the Seminunis of Hammersmith, the tnend 
of Doctor Johnson, the (Mrresismdcnt of Mrs. 01ui|K»nc herself. 

“ The gills were up at four this morning, iiacking her tmnks, 
sister,” replieif Misd Jemima; “ we have inaile her a bow-]K»t.” 

“ Say a bouquet,” sister Jemima, ’tis more genteel.” 

“Well, a hooky as big almost as a hay-stack; I have jmt up 
two bottles of the gillyflower-water for Mrs. Sedley, smd the receipt 
for making it, in .Amelia’s box.” 

“ And I trust, Miss Jemima, you have made a of Miss 
Sedley’s account. This is it, is it 1 Very good- ninety-thr(i>^unds, 
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four ahUlings. Be kind enou^ to address it ts John Sedlcy, Esquire, 
and to seal this billet which I have written to his lady.” 

In Miss Jciuima’s eyes an autc^raph letter of her sister, Miss 
Pinkerton, was an object of as deep veneration ss would Imve been a 
letter fiom a sovereign. Only when her pupils qiutted the establish¬ 
ment, or when tliey were about to be married, and once, when poor 
Miss Birch died of the scarlet fever, was Miss Pinkerton known to 
write personally to the parents of her pupils ; and it was Jemima’s 
opinion tliat if anything could amsole Mrs. Birch for her daughter’s 
1(W8, it woidd be tiint pious and eloquent composition in which Miss 
Pinkerton announced the event. 

In the present instance Miss Pinkerton’s “ billet ” was to the 
following effect:— 

“Thk Mam., Cbiswiok, June is, i8—v 

“ Madam,—A fter her six years’ residence at the Mall, I have 
the honour and happiness of presenting Miss Amelia Scdley to her 
{larcnts, os a young lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting position 
in their polishwl and refined circle. Those virtues which cfiaracterise 
the young English gentlewoman, those accomplishments which become 
her birth and station, will not found wanting in the amiable Miss 
Sedley, whose industry and obedience have endeared her to her 
instructors, and whose delightful sweetness of temper has charmed 
her o/yed apd her youthful companions. 

“ In music, in dancing, in orthography, in every variety of em¬ 
broidery and needlework, she will be found to have realised her 
friends’ fondest wisites. In geography there is still much to be 
d^red; and a careful and undeviating use of the backboard, for four 
hours daily during the next three years, is recommended as necessary 
to tlie acqmrement of that dignified deportnmii and carriage^ so 
requisite for every young lady of fashion. 

“ In the principles of religion and morality. Miss Sedley will be 
found worthy of an establishment which has been honoured by the pre¬ 
sence of The Great Lexicographer, and the patronage of the admirable 
Mrs. Ghapone. In leaving the Mall, Miss Amelia carries with her the 
hearts of her compiinions, and the affectionate regards of her misti-ess, 
who has the honour to subscribe herself, mailam, your most obliged 
humble servant, Baebaea ^inkeeton. 

“ /’..S'.—Miss Slump accompanies Miss Sedley. It is ])articularly 
requested that Mias Sharji’s stay in Russell Square may not exceed 
ton days. The family of distinction with whom she is engaged, 
desire to ava" themselves of her services as soon as possible.” 

This ’..cter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded to write her own 
name,/ ad Miss Sedley’s, in the fly leaf of a Johnson’s Dictionary— 
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the interesting .work which she invariably presented to her scholars 
on thdr departure from the Mall. On the cover was inserted a copy 
of ” Lines addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss l^inkertou's 
school, at the Mall > by the late revered Ihictor Samuel Johnson.” 
In fact, the Lexicographer’s name was always on the liim of this 
majestic woman, and a ^’i8it he had laiid to her was the cause of her 
reputation and her fortune. 

Being commandcil by her elder sister get “ the Dictionary ” 
iiom tlie cupboanl. Miss Jemima had extnwtcd two isqiies of the 
book from the rccejitiicle in question. When Mias Rinkert^m had 
finished the iuseriptiou in the first, Jemima, with nithcr a dubious 
and timid air, handed her the second. 

“For whom is this. Miss Jemima?” said Miss Pinkerton, with 
awfid coldness. 

“ For Becky Sharj),” answered Jemima, trembling very much, 
and blushing over her witliered face and nc<k, as she timied her biick 
on her sister. “ For Becky Shaip: she’s going bs).” 

“ MISS JEMIMAS ” ox<!laiuuHl Miss Pinkerton, in the laigi'st 
capitals. “Are j'ou in your senses? Rephu-c the Dixonary in the 
closet, and never vcutims to take such a liberty in future.” 

“ Well, sister, it’s only two-and-uinciiencc, and poor Btnky will 
be misenible if she don’t get one.” 

“ Send Miss Sedley instantly to me,” ssiid Miss Pinkci^on. And 
BO venturing not to say another word, poor Jeiiiima trottcil oft, ex¬ 
ceedingly flimned and nervous. 

Miss Sedley’s i«i{)a wiw a mcndiant in Loudon, and a man of 
some wealtli; wheieas Miss Shari) was an articlwl impil, for whom 
Miaa Pinkorton had done, as she thought, quite enough, without cou- 
fening ui)on her at parting the high honour t)f the Dixoiiary. 

Although 8»;hoolmistresses’ letters arc to l)e tnisbsl no more nor 
less tlian climchyanl epitaiilis; yet, as it sometimes hapimiH that a 
peraon departs this life, who is really deserving of all tlie priiis<>s the 
stone-cutter carves over his bones; who /* a g(ssl Christian, a gissl 
parent, diild, wife, or hustol; who imtuslly tUies leave a disconso¬ 
late family to mourn his loss ; so in juafleinies of tlie male and female 
sex it occurs every now and then, that the pupil is fully worthy of the 
praises bestowal by the disinterested instructor. Now, Miss Amelia 
Sedley was a yoimg lady of this singular si)ccie8; and deserved not only 
all that Miss Pinkerton said in her praise, but luul many clmnning 
qualities which tliat pompoius old Minerva of a wonaui could not sc«‘, 
from the differences of rank and age between her pupil'^d herwdf. 

For she could not only sing like a lark, or a Mrs. B^ngton, and 
like HiUisbeig or Parisot; and embnuder beautiffll^lv; ^d 
spell as well as a Dixonary itself; but she hml such a kindly,. Idling, 
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tender, gentle, generous heart of her own, as,won % love of eveiy- 
body who came near her, Svm Minerva bezself down to the pwr 
girl in the Bcullery, and the one-eyed tart-womim'B daughter, who 
was permitted to vend her wares once a week to the young ladies i 
the MaU. She had twelve intimate and bosom friends out of the 
twenty-four young ladies. Even envious Miss Briggs never spoke ill 
of her: high and mighty Misq, Saltire (Lord Dexter’s gianddaughtCT) 
allowed that her figure was genteel; and as for Miss Swartz, the rich 
wooUy-haiiod mulatto from St. Kitt’s, on the day Amelia went away 
she was in ^ch a {Mission of tears, that they were obliged to send 
for Dr. Floss, and half tipsify her with sal volatile. Miss Pinkerton’s 
attachment'was, as may be supposed, finm the high position and 
eminent virtues of that lady, calm and dignified; but Miss Jemima 
had already whimpered several times at the idea of Amelia’s depar¬ 
ture ; and, but for fear of her sister, would have gone off in down¬ 
right hysterics, like the heiress (who paid double) of St. Kitt’s. 
Such Inxiuy of grief, however, is only allowwl to parlour-boarders. 
Honest Jemima had all the biUs, and the wtsliing, and the mending, 
and the puddings, and the plate and crockery, and the servants to 
superintend. But why speak about herl It is probable that we shall 
not hear of her again from this moment to the end of time, and tliat 
when the great filigree iron gates are once closed on her, she and her 
awful sister will never issue therefrom into this little world of history. 

But as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm in 
saying, at the outset of our acquaintance, that she was a dear little 
creature; and a great mercy it is, both in life and in novels, which 
(and the latter especially) abound in villains of the most sombro sort, 
tliat we arc to have for a constant couqianion, 8(> guileless and good- 
natured a person. As she is not a heroine, there is no uo«l to 
describe her person; indeed I am afiuid tliat her nose was rather 
short tliim otherwise, and her cheeks a great deal too round and red 
for a heroine; but W fiice blushed with rosy .h(»lth, and her lips 
with the freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes which sparkled 
with the brightest and honestest good-humour, except inde^ when 
they filled with tears, and tliat was a great ded too often; for the 
silly thing would cry over a dead canary-bird; or over a mouse, tliat 
the cat haply liad seizeil upon; or over the end of ji novel, were it 
ever so stupid ; and as for saying an unkind word to her, were any 
{lersons hard-hearted enough to do so—^why, so much the worse for 
them. Even Miss Pinkerton, that austere and god-like woman, 
ceased scolding her after the fiist time, and though she no more 
compreheq^W sensibflity than she did Algebra, gave all masters and 
teachers .‘‘paiticular orders to treat Miss Seilley with the utmost 
gent^^Sss, as harsh treatment was itvjurious to her. 
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So that wlfen the day of (IciNirtiirc oame, between her two 
customs of laughing anil crying, Miss Sediey was greatly piw-zlcd how 
to ^t. She was gM to go home, and yet most woefiilly sad at 
leaving school. For three days before, little Laura Martin, the 
orphan, followed her about like a little dog. She hml to make and 
receive at least fourteen presents—to make fourteen solemn promises 
of wnting every week; “ Send my Icfters umler cover to my gnuul- 
papa, the Earl of Dexter,” said Mias Sidtire (who, by the way, was 
rather shabby): “ Never mind the postage, but write every day, yon 
dear darling,” said the impetuous and woolly-headed, Tnit generous 
and affectionate Miss Swartz; and the oqihan little Laura Martin 
(who was just in round-band), took her friend’s hand and said, look¬ 
ing up in her &ce wistfully, “ Amelia, when I write to yon I shall 
call you Mamma.” All which details, I have no doubt, Jones, who 
reads this book at his Club, will pronounce to be excessively liiolish, 
trivial, twaddling, anil ultra-simtimeutid. Yes; I cun see Jones .at 
this minute (rather flusjieil with his joint of mutton and half-pint of 
wine), taking out his iiencil and sewing under the wools “ fiiolisli, 
twaddling,” &c., aud adding to them his own remark of “ ly/oVe /rwa.” 
Well, he is a lofty man of genius, and admires the great and heniic 
in life and novels; and so hail better take waining and go elHcwliere. 

Well, then. The flowers, and the prewents, and the trunks, and 
bonnet-boxes of Miss S«lley having lieen aiiunged by Mr. Sandto 
in the carriage, together with a very small and weatber-lieaten old 
oow’s-skin trunk with Mias Shai 7 »’s card neatly nailwl iiiwu it, 
which was delivered by Sambo with a grin, and packed by the 
coachman with aairrcsjionding sneer—the hour fiir parting came; 
and the grief of tliat moment was considerably lessened by the 
admirable discotuse which Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pupil. 
Not that the lairting sjieeiih causeil Amelia to jibilosojihise, or that 
it armed her in any way with a calmness, the result of argument; 
but it was intolerably dull, pompous, and teilious; and having the 
fear of her schoolmisti-ess greatly before her eyes. Miss Scdlcy did 
not venture, in her presence, ti> give way to any ebullitions of 
private grief. A seed-cake and a bottle of wine were pnaluccd in 
the drawing-room, as on the solemn occasions of the visits of parents, 
and these refreJhraente being {lartakcn of. Miss Sedley was at liberty 
to depart. 

“ You’ll go in and say gowl-byc to Miss Pinkerton, Becky! ” 
said Miss Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody to^ any notice, 
and who was coming downstairs with her own bandlioM^ 

“ I suppose I must,” said Miss Sharp calmly, and H^h to the 
wonder of Miss Jemima; and the latter having knocki^^t the 
door, and receiving permission to come in. Miss Sharp adv^ gd in 
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a very unconcerned manner, and said in French, and with a perfect 
accent, “Mademoiselle, je viens vous feire mra adieux.” 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French; she only directed 
those who did: but biting her lips and throwing up her venerable 
and Boman-nosed head (on the top of which figured a large and 
solemn turban), she said, “Miss Sharp, I wish you a good morning.” 
As the Hammersmith Stmiraifiis spoke, she waved one hand, both 
by way of adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an opportunity of shaking 
one of the fin^ra of the hand which was left out for that piupose. 

Miss Shi^ oidy folded her own hands with a very f^id smile 
and bow, aad quite declined to accept the proffered honour; on 
which Semiramis tossed up her turban more indignantly than ever. 
In fiict, it was a little battle between the yoimg lady and the old 
one, and the latter was worsted. “ Heaven bless you, my child,” 
said she, embracing Amelia, and scowling the while over the girl’s 
shotdder at Miss Sharp. “ Come away, Becky,” said Miss Jemima, 
pulling the young woman away in groat ahjrm, and the drawing¬ 
room door closed upon them for ever. 

Then came the struggle and parting below. Words refiise to tell 
it. All the servants were there in the hall—^all the dear friends— 
all the young ladies—the dancing-maater who Inul just arrived; 
and there was such a scuffling, and hugging, and kissing, and crying, 
with the hysterical yoops of Miss Swartz, the parloiur-boanler, from 
her room, as no pen can depudi, and ns the tender heart woidd &in 
pass over. The embracing was over; they parted—that is. Miss 
Sctlley parted from her friends. Miss Sharp had demurely entered 
the carriage some minutes before. Nolrndy cried for letiving her. 

Sambo of the bandy legs slammed the carriage d(X>r on his young 
weeping mistress. He sprang up behind the carriage. “ Stop! ” 
cried Miss Jemima, ntshing to the gate with a pareeL 

“It’s some sandwiches, my dear,”.said she to Amelia. “Yon 
may be hungry, you know; and Becky, Becky Sharp, hero’s a book 
for you that my sister -that is, I—Johnson’s Dixonaiy, you know; 
you mustn’t leave us without that. Goo<l-bye. Drive on, coach¬ 
man. God bless you! ” 

And the kind creature retreated into the garrlen, overcome with 
emotion. ' 

But, lo! and just os the coach drove off. Miss Sharp put herpale free 
out of the window and actiuilly flung the book back into the garden. 

This almqpt caused Jemima to &int with terror. “Well, I 
never,”—sajirBhe^—“What an audacious”—Emotion prevented her 
from couvpieting either sentence. The carriage rolled away; the great 
gates w(re closed; the bell rang for the dancing lesson. The world 
ia be^’f the two young ladies; and so, ffliewell to Chiswick Mali 
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CHAPTEk II* 

IN WHICH MISS SHARP AND MISS SEDLEY PREPARE TO 
OPEN THE CAMPAIGN 

W HEN Miss Sharp had performed tlio hcroiml aet mentioned 
in the Itwt chapter, and liad s«in the IJixonary, over 
the pavement of tlie little jj^inlcu, iiill at length at the in-t 
of the aatonislial Mies Jemima, the young lady’s ttnintenanee, whi« h 
hod before worn an almost livid look of hatred, itsanmed a smile that 
perhaps was scarcely more agreeiible, and she sank Imc.k in the 
earriage in an easy fiame of mind, saying, “So much lor the 
Dixouary; and, thank G<m 1, I’m out of (Jhiswick.” 

Mias Sedley was almost iia flurried at the act of defiance as Mias 
Jemima hml been; for, cmisider, it wiis but one minute that she had 
left school, and the impressions of six years are not got over in tluit 
space of time. Nay, with some ijersons those awes and tenure of 
youth last for ever and ever. I know, for instance, an old ;g>nt1emnn 
of sixty-eight, who said to mo one morning at breakfast, with a very 
agitated coimtenancc, “ I dreame<l last night that I was flogge<l by 
Dr. Rainc.” Fancy had carried him ba<-k five-and-fifty yetire in flu; 
course of that evening. Dr. Riiinc and his nal werc just ns awful to 
him in his heart then, at sixty-eight, as they had been at thiitecn. 
If the Doctor, with a large birch, hafl appciired Isslily to him, even 
at the age of threescore and eight, and Inul sjiid in awful voice, 
“ Boy, take down yimr jaint * * ” 1 Well, well. Miss Sedley 

was exceedingly alarmed at this act of insubordination. 

“ How could you do so, Rebecca 1 ” at last slic said, after a 
pause. ■ ; 

“ Why, do you think Miss Pinkei-ton will come out and onicr 
me bat;k to tl* black-hole 1 ” said Rebecca, laughing. 

“No: but- 

“ I hate the wdiolc house,” continneil Miss Sharp in a fury. 
“ I hope I may never set eyes on it again. I wish it were in the 
bottom of the Thames, I do; and if Miss Pinkerton were there, I 
wouldn’t pick her out, that I wouldn t. Oh, how I should like to 
see her floating in the water yonder, tiirlmn and all, with lira- train 
Btreaming after her, and her nose like the beak ot a wherry. 
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Fti'tli! ” cried Miss Sedley. , 

“ Why, will the black fixitman tell tales 1 ” caied Miss RelKXwa, 
laughing. “ He may go back and tell Miss Pinkerton tliat I hate 
her with all my soul; and I wish he would; mui I wish I had a 
means of proving it, too. For two years I have only liad insults 
and outrage from her. I have l)een treated worse than any servant 
in the kitchen. I have never %m 1 a friend or a kind woni, except 
from you. I have boon made to tend the little girls in the lower 
schoolroom, and to talk French to tlie Misses, until I grew sick of 
my mothcr-tohgue. But that talking French to Miss Pinkerton 
was cai>ital fim, wsisn’t it? She doesn’t know a word of French, 
and was too proud to confess it. I believe it was that which made 
her part with mo; and so thank Heaven for French. Vive la 
France ! Vive VEmpereur ! Vive Bonaparte I ” 

“ 0 Rebecca, Rebecca, for shame ! ” cried Miss Sedley ; for this 
Wiis the greatest blasphemy RelxKM-a had ns yet uttered; and in 
those days, in England, to say, “ Long live^ ^naparte! ” was as 
much as to say, “ Long live Lucifer! ” “ How can you—how dare 

you have such wickctl, revengeful thoughts 1 ” 

“ Itevenge may be wicked, but it’s natuiul,” answered Miss 
Rebecca. “ I’m no angel.” And, to say the trutli, she certainly 
was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little conversation 
(which took place as the coach rolled along lazily by the river side) 
that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has twice had occ^ion to thank 
Heaven, it has been, in the first placxi, for ridding her of some 
person whom she hated, and secondly, for enabling her to bring hej 
enemies to some sort of perplexity or confusion, neither of which are 
very amiable motives for religious gratitude, or such as would be 
put forward by persons of a kind and placable rlisposition. Miss 
Rebecca was not, then, in the least kind or placable. All the world 
used her ill, said this yoimg misanthropist, and Ve may be pretty 
certain that persons whom all the world treats ill, deserve entirely 
the treatment they get. The world is a looking-glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own face.; Frown at it, and 
it will in turn look sourly upon you; laugh at it and with it, and 
it is a jolly kind companion; and so let all young pertons take their 
choice. This is certiun, that if the world neglected Miss Sharp, she 
never was known to have done a good action in behalf of anybody; 
nor can it be expected that twenty-foiu' young ladies should all be 
as amiable ns the heroine of this work. Miss S^ey (whom we have 
selected for the very reason that she was the be»t-natured of all; 
otherwise what on earth was to Irave prevented us from putting 
up Miss ^Swartz, or Miss Crump, or Miss Hopkins, as heroine in her 
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place ?)—it coiiM not IVj expiected that every one should be of the 
humble and gentle temper of Miss Amelia Sedley; should take 
every opportunity to vaiujuish Relietra’s liard-heartcdness and ill- 
humour ; and, by a Ithoiiwuid kind woixls an<l ullioea, overwjine, for 
once at least, her hostility to her kind 


Miss Sharifs father was an artist, ^and iu that quality hml given 
lessons of drawing at Miss Pinkerton’s schixd. lie Wiis a clever 
man; a pleasant companion ; a careless student; with a gix'at 
propensity for innning into debt, and a piirtiality fi>f the taveni. 
AVhen he wiis drunk, he used to lioiit his wife and daiighttw; and 
the next morning, with a heaihiehe, he winild rail at the world lor 
its neglect of his genius, and abuse, with a good deal of cleverness, 
and sometimes with perfect reswon, the fisds, his brother jxunters. 
As it was with the utmost diffienlty that he muld keep himself, and 
us he owed money for a mile round Soho, where he live<l, he thought 
to better his circumstances by marrying a young woman of the 
French nation, who was by piotcssion an o|Kini-girl. The hnmble 
calling of her female i>urcnt Miss Slmr]) novcir alluded to, but uscmI 
to state subsequently that the Entrechats were a noble fiunily of 
Gascony, and took gresit pride in her destient from them. And 
curious it is, that sw she mlvaneed in life this young Indy’s iinec'stors 


increased in rank and splendour. 

Itebecca’s mother had had s«nne olueation somewhere, and her 
daughter spoke French with pmity and a Parisian ma*nt. It wiw 
in those days lathcr a rare accomplishment, and led to her engiigc- 
ment with the orthorlox Miss Pinkei-ton. For her mother iK'iiig 
dead, her father, finding himself not likely to recover, after his tliinl 
attack of ddiriwm tremem, wrote a manly iind pithetic letter to 
Miss Pinkerton, recommending tlie onilum child to her jireteetion, 
and so dcseondal to the grave, after two Imiliffs liwl (pmrrcllcsl <)vcr 
his corpse. Rebecca was seventeen when she came to Chiswick, 
and was bound over as an artiolwl jaipil; her duties being to talk 
French, as we have seen; and her privileges to live cost tree, and, 
with a few guineas a year, to gather scraps of knowledge from Uic 

professors who attended the school. , , 1 uu 

She was saiall and slight in pc^rson; pale, sandy-haired, and with 
eyes habitually cast, down: when they looked up tlmy were very 
large, odd, and attractive; so attractive, that the ^vcrencl Mr. 
Crisp, flesh ftoin Oxfonl, and ciuate to the Vicar of Chiswick, the 
Rev^nd Mr. Flowerdcw, fell in love with Miss Sha^i; bcung shot 
dead by a glance of her eyes which was ^ all the way awws 
Chiswick Church fiom the school-pew to the 
infe tiin.tnil youug man used sometimes to take tea with Miss Pmker- 
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ton, to whom he had been presented by his 'mamnin, and actually 
proposed something like marriage in an intercepted note, which the 
one-eyed apple-woman was charged to deliver. Mrs. Crisp was 
summoned from Buxton, and abruptly carried dlT her darling boy; 
but tlie idea, even, of such an eagle in the Chiswick dovecot caus^ 
a great flutter in the breast of Miss Pinkerton, who would have 
sent away Miss Sharp, ,bnt lAat she was bound to her under a 
forfeit, and who never could thoroughly believe the young Indy’s 
protestations that she hod never exchanged a single word with 
Mr. Crisp, except under her own eyes on the two occasions when 
she hail met Iiim at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the estab¬ 
lishment, Rebecca Sliorp looked like a child. But she had the 
dismal precocity of poverty. Many a dun had she talked to, and 
tiuned away from her fether’s door; many a tradesman hail she 
coaxed and wheedled into good-humour, and into the granting of 
one meal more. She sate commonly with her hither, who was very 
proud of her wit, and limnl the talk of many*of Iris wild companions 
—often but ill-suited for a girl to hear. But she never had been a 
girl, she said; she had been a woman since sire was eight years 
old. Oh, why did Miss Pinkerton let such a dangerous bird into 
her cagol 

The fact is, the old laily believed Rebecca to be the meekest 
creatine in the world, so admirably, on the occasions when her lather 
brought her to Chiswick, used Rebecca to perform the port of tho 
ingenue; and only a year before the arrangement by which Rebecca 
had been admitted into her house, and when Reliecca was sixteen 
years old. Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a little speech, 
made her a present of a doll—wliich was, by the way, the confis¬ 
cated property of Mias Swindle, discovered surreptitiously musing 
it in school-hours. How the fiither and daughter laughed as they 
trudged home together after the evening party (it was on the occasion 
of tho speeches, when all the professors were invited), and how Miss 
Pinkerton would have raged had she seen the caricature of herself 
which tho little mimic, Rebecca, managed to make out of her dolL 
Becky used to go through dialogues with it; it formed the delight 
of Newman Street, Cerranl Street, and the Artists’ quarter: and the 
young pointerB, when tliey camo to take their gin-and-watcr with their 
lazy, dissolute, clever, jovial senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if 
Miss Pinkerton was at home; she was as well known to them, poor 
soul! as Mr. Lawrence or President West. Once Rebecca had the 
honour to pass a few days at Chiswick; after which she brought 
back Jemima, and erected another doll as Miss Jemmy: for though 
that honest creature had made and given her jelly and cake enough 
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for three chiton, aifd a seTen-sIulIiuj' piece at {Kirting, the girl’s 
sense of ridieiue was far stronger tlinn her gratitude, and she sacri¬ 
ficed Mias Jemmy quite ns pitilessly ns her sister. 

The catastrophe came, and she Wiia brought to the Mall as to her^ 
home. The rigid formality of the place sufibcatetl her; the imiyers 
and the meals, the lessons and the walks, which were arranged 
with a conrentiud regularity, oppressed lyir almost beyond endur¬ 
ance ; and she looked Imck to the freedom and the beggary of the ■ 
old studio in Soho with so much regret, that everybody, herself 
included, fended she was consumed with grief for hor father. She 
had a little room in the garn't, where the maids hearrl her widking 
and sobbing at night; but it was with rage, ami not with grief. 
She had not been much of a dissembler, until now her loneliness 
taught her to feign. She hail never mingled in the smicty of 
women: her father, reprobate as he was, was a man of talent; his 
conversation was a thousand times more agreeable to her than the 
talk of such of her own sex as she now encountercil. The ikhiijwus 
vanity of the old scliiHilmistress, the foolish goml-hiunour of her 
sister, the silly chat and scamhil of the elder girls, and the frigid 
CAirrcctness of the governesses equally annoyed hor; and she had no 
soft matenial heait, this unlucky girl, otherwise the imittlc and fcdk 
of the younger children, with whose care she was cldcfly intmstiil, 
might have soothed and interested her; but she lived among them 
two years, and not one was sorry that she went away. The gi'iitle 
teuder-hcartiHl Amelia Scdlcy was the only person to whom she 
coidd attach herself in the least; and who coxdd help attaching 
herself to Amelia 1 

The hai)j)iiicss- -the superior advantages of the young women 
round about her, gave Rebecca inexpressible puigs of envy. “ What 
airs that girl gives hereelti Ijccausc she is lui Earl’s granddaughter, 
she said of one. “ How they mnge and bow to that Cicole, Is'causc 
of her hundml thousand pounds! I am a thousand times clevcn:r 
and more charming than that creatiu-e, for all her wcidtli. I luii 
as well bred as the Earl’s granddaughter, for all her fine jiedigrec; 
and yet every one passes me by here. And yet, when I was at niy 
father’s, did not the men give up their gayest Imlls and lairties in 
order to fais® the evening with me?” She determined at any rate 
to get ftee from the prison in which she found herself, and now 
began to act for herself, and for the first time to make connected 

plans for tlie future. ^ i it. i « 

She took advantage, therefore, of the means of study the place 
offered her; and ns slie was already a musician and a good linguist, 
she speedily went through the little course of study which was 
considered necessary for ladies in those days. Her music she piao- 
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tised incessantly, and one ilay, when the girb were out, and she 
had remained at home, she was overheaid to play a piece so well, 
that Minerva thought wisely, she could spare herself the expense of 
master for the jimiors, and intimated to Miss Sharp tlmt. she was 
to instruct them in music for the Aiturc. 

The girl refused; and for the first time, and to the astonishment 
of the mi\jestic mistress of the sehool. “lam here to speak French 
with the children,” Rebecca said abruptly, “not to teach them 
music, and save money for you. Give me money, and I will 
teach them.” o 

Minerva obli^d to ^eld, and, of course, disliked her from 
that day. “For five-and-thirty years,” slie said, and with great 
justice, “I never have seen the individual who has dared in my 
own house to question my authority. I have nourished a viper in 
my bosom.” 

“A viper—a fiddlestick,” said Mies Sharp to the old lady, 
almost fainting with astonishment. “You took me. because I 
was ureful. There is no question of gratifude between us. I 
hate this place, and want "to leave it. I will do nothing here but 
what I am obliged to do.” 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if slio was aware she 
was speakmg to Mias Pinkerton ? Rebecca laughed in her face, with 
a horrid sarcastic demoniacal laughter, that almost sent the sdiool- 
mistress into fits. “ Give me a sum of money,” said the girl, “ and 
^t rid of me—or, if you like better, get me a g(X)d place as governess 
in a nobleman’s femily—you can do so if you please.” And in their 
fiirther disputes she always retranc*! to this point, “ Get me a situa¬ 
tion—we hate each other, and I am ready to go.” ■ 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose and a 
turban, and was as tall as a grenailicr, and had been up to this time 
an irresistible princess, had no will or strength like that of her little 
apprentice, and in vain did battle against her, and tried to overawe 
her. Attemi»ting once to scold her in public, Rel)ecca hit upon the 
before-mentioned plan of answering her in French, which quite routed 
the old woman. In order to maintain authority in her sdiool, it 
became necessary to remove this rebel, this monster, this serpent, 
this firebrand; and hearing about this time that Sir Ktt Crawley’s 
fiimily was in want of a governess, she actually recommended Miss 
Sharp for the situation, firebrand and serpent as she was. “ I cannot, 
certainly,” she said, “ find &ult with Miss Sharp’s conduct, except to 
myself; and must allow that her talents and accomplishments are 
of a high order. As far as the head goes, at least, she does credit to 
the educational system pursued at my establishment.” 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation to her 
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conscience, an^ the indentures were can(«llcd, ami the apprentice was 
free. The birttle here described in a few lines, of wnrse, last«l fi.r 
some months. And as Miss Sedicy, iMnng now in her sevenh'enth 
year, was about tc^leave school, and hml a friendship for Miss Shar]i 
(“ tis the only |K)int in Amelia’s iK'havioiw,” siiid Minerva', “ whieli* 
lias not 1^.11 satisfiuitory to her mistress”). Miss Shan> was invit«l 
by her friend to pass a week with Jicr at home, before she ciitei'ed 
upon her duties as {{overness in a private flimily. 

Thus the world began for these two young bulics. For Amelia 
it was quite a new, fresli, brilliant worl<l, with all tlu^bloom n|K>n it. 
It was not quite a new one tiir RebeiTa—(indcal, if the truth must 
be told with rcsjiect to the Crisp aftiiir, the tart-wofnan hinted to 
somebody, who took an adidavit of the fact to somelxMly else, that 
there was a great deal more than was nuulo public reganling Mr. 
Crisp and Miss Sharp, and that his letter was in an-taoer to another 
letter). But who can tell you the mil truth of the matba -1 At all 
events, if Rebecca wits not latginning the w’orld, slie was Ix^ginning it 
over a@iin. » 

By the time the yomig lailies rcsu-luMl Kensington tunijake, 
Amelia hml not tingotteu her (Muiqisiuions, but hml dried her tears, 
and had blushal very much and been delighted at a young ofliciT of 
the Life Guards, who spied her as he was riding by, and said, “A 
dem fine ge, 1 , egml! ” and before the ciirriagc arrived in Russi!ll 8(|uan’, 
a great deal of (xinversiitiou hml taketi plime alsnit the ]bawing-nM)ni, 
and whether or nut yuiuig ladies wore jKiwder as well as iiiMqis when 
presented, and whether she Wfis to have that honour: to the Lonl 
Mayor’s ball she knew she wiis to go. And when at length home 
was reached, Miss Amelia Sedley skipixsl out rai Ssimlsj’s arm, as 
happy and as handsome a girl iis any in the whole big city of Lomlon. 
Both he and coochmim tigrecd on this ]iuint, and so did her hither 
and mother, and so did every one of the si-rvants in the lioiisi', as 
they stood bobbing, and curtsying, and smiling, in the hall to wel¬ 
come their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Reliewja over every nxim of 
the house, and e.verything in every one of her dmivei-s; and her ixsiks, 
and her piano, and her dresses, and all her necklaces, bro<K:hes, laces, 
and gimcnicks. She insisted upon Rebcast adopting the white cor¬ 
nelian and the tuRpioise rings, and a sweet spriggiil muslin, which 
was t<» small for her now, though it would lit her friend to a iiiioty ; 
and she detennincA in her heart to ask her mother’s jicrmission to 
present her white Cashmere shawl to her friend. Couhl she not 
spare it! and liad not her brother Joseph just brought her two 
from Indial 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent Cashmere shawls which 
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Joseph Sedley had brought home to his sister^ she sa^d, with perfect 
trut^ “ tliat it must be delightful to have a brother,” aud ea^y got 
the pity of the tender-hearted Amelia, for being alone in the world, 
an oriihan without Mends or kindred. • 

“ Not alone,” said Amelia; “ you know, Rebecca, I shall always 
be your friend, and love you as a sister—indeed I will.” 

“ Ah, but to have parents, fa you have—kind, rich, affectionate 
parents, who give you evferything you ask for; and their love, which 
is more precious tiian all! My poor papa could give me nothing, 
and I had buj; two frocks in all the world! And then, to have a 
brother, a dear brother! Oh, how you must love him! ” 

Amelia laughed. 

“ What! cto’t you love him t you, who say you love everybody 1 ” 

“ Yes, of course, I do—only-” 

“Only whatl” 

“ Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him or 
not. Ho gave me two fingers to shake when he arrive<l after ten 
years’ absence! He is very kind and good/ but he scarcely ever 
speaks to me; I think he loves his pii)e a great deal better tlum his ” 
* * * but here Amelia checked herself, for why should she speak 
ill of her brother? “He was very kind to me as a child,” slie 
added; “ I was but five years old when he went away.” 

“Isn’t ho very rich?” said Rol)ecca. “They say all Indian 
nabobs are enormously rich.” 

“ I believe he has a very large income.” 

“ And is your sister-in-kw a nice pretty woman ? ” 

“ La! Joseph is not married,” said Amelia, laughing again. 
Perhaps she had mentioned the &ct already to !^l)ecca, but that 
young lady did not appear to have remembered it; imleed, vowed 
and protested that slic expected to see a number of Amelia’s nephews 
and nieces. She was qiute disappointed that Mr. Sedley was nut 
married; she was sure Amelia had said he was, and she doted so on 
little children. 

“ I think you must have hatl enough of them at Chiswick,” said 
Amelia, rather wondering at the sudden tenderness on her friend’s 
part; and indeed in later clays Miss Sharp would never have com- 
mitt^ herself so fiir as to advance opinions, the untruth of which 
would have been so easily detected. But wc must remember that 
she is but nineteen as yet, unused to the art of deceiving, pour 
innocent creature! and making her own experience in her own 
person. The meaning of the above series of queries, us translated in 
the heart of this ingenious young woman, was simply this;—“ If 
Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and unmarried, why should I not marry 
him 1 I have only a fortnight, to be sure, but there is no harm in 
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trying.” And^she determined within hereelf to make this laudable 
attempt. She redoubled her caresses to Amelia; slie kissi'd the 
white cornelian necklace as she put it on; and vowed she would 
nevei-, never part ivith it. When the dinner-bell rang she went 
downstairs with hot arm round her friend's waist, as is the habit of' 
yoimg ladies. She was so agibitcd at the dntwing-room draw, that 
she could lianlly find courage to e^^tcr. “ Feel my heiui, how it 
beats, dear! ” said she to her friend. 

“ No, it doesn't,” said Amelia. “ Como in, don’t be frightened. 
Papa won’t do you any harm.” 
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, CHAPTER III 

REBECCA IS IN PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY 

A very" stout, puffy num, in buckskins and Hessian boots, 
with several immense neckcloths, tliat rose almost to his nose, 
with a red striped waistcoat and an apple green coat with 
steel buttons almost as large as crown pieces (it was the morning 
costume of a dandy or blood of those days), was reading the paper 
by the fire when the two girls entere«l, and ^unce<l off his arm-chair, 
and blushed excessively, and hid his entire face almost in his neck¬ 
cloths at tliis apparition. 

“ It’s only your sister, Joseph,” said Amelia, laughing and shaking 
the two fingers which he held out. “ Fve come homo Jbr good, you 
know; and this is my friend. Miss Sharp, whom you have heard 
me mention.” 

“No, never, upon my wonl,” sai<l the head imder the neckcloth, 
shaking very much,—“ that is, yes,—wliat abominably cold weather. 
Miss; ”—and herewith he fell to poking the fire with all his might, 
although it was in the middle of June. 

“ He's very Imndsomc,” whisixsred Rebecca to Amelia, rather loud- 
“ Do you tliink so ? ” said the latter. “ I’ll tell him.” 

“ Darling! not for worlils,” said Miss Sharp, starting back as 
timid os a &wn. She had previously made a respectful virgin-like 
cui-tsoy to the gentleman, and her modest eyes gazed so peiseveringly 
on the carpet that it was a wonder how should liave found on 
opportunity to see him. 

“ Tltank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,” said Amelia to 
the fire poker. “ Are they not beautiful, Rebecca 1” 

“ 0 heavenly! ” said Miss Sliarp, and her eyes went finm the 
carpet straight to the chandelier. 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and tongs, 
piifiing and blowing the while, and turning as red as his yellow &ce 
woidd aflow him. “I can’t make you such handsome presents, 
Joseph,” continued his sister, “but wliile I was at sdiool, I have 
embroidered for you a very Imutiful pair of braces.” 

“ Good Gad! Amelia,” cried the brother, in serious alarm, “ what 
do you mean i ” and plunging with all his might at the beU-rope, that 
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article of furniture came a\ray in hia hand, and incrcnard the honoat 
fellow’s con{ii8i6n. “ For Heaven’s sikc see if iny hujojy’s at the dintr. 

I can’t wait. I must go. D—tlmt groom of mine. I must go.'’ 

At this minute*the father of the family walktnl in, rattling his 
seals like a tnic British merchant. “ What’s the matter, Euiiiiy 1 ’ 
says he. 

“ Joseph wants me to see if his—his btijunj is at the door. What 
is a buggy, paiml” 

“ It is a one-horac palamiuin,” said the old gentleman, who w;is 
a wag in his way. 

Joseph at this hurst out into a wild fit of laughtiT; in which, 
encountering the eye of Miss Sliarp, he stojiiMHl all of a sudden, as 
if he had been shot. 

“ This young hidy is yoiw friend 1 Miss Shari), I am vei-y hai)p.v 
to sec you. Have you and Emmy Ikhmi quarrelling alretaly with 
Joseph, that he wants to l)e otf 1 ” 

“ I promiscMl Bonamy of our service, sir,” said Jtweph, “ to dine 
with him.” 

“0 fie! didn’t you tell your mother you wouhl dine hem?” 

“ But in this dress it’s impossible.” 

“Lf)ok at him, isn’t he handsome enough to <liiic anywhere. 
Miss Shar]) ? ” 

On which, of course. Miss Sharp hs)kcd at her friend, iind they 
both set off in a fit of laughter, highly iigreeable to the old 
gentleman. 

“Did you ever see a pair of bm-kskins like those at Miss 
Pinkerton’s?” (amtiiiueil he, fiilloAving up his ailvantage. 

“ Gracious hcawns! Father,” critsl .Joseph. 

“ There now, I have hurt his feelings. Mrs. Solley, my ilcar, 
I have hint your son’s filings. I hiivc alluded to his buckskins. 
Ask Miss Sharp if I haven’t? Comb, Joseph, Ihj friemls with Miss 
ShaiTi, and let us all go to dinner.” 

“ There’s a pillau, Joseph,’ just as you like it, ami i)ai)a has 
brought home the l)est tiirlsjt in Billingsgate.” 

“Come, come, air, Widk downstairs with Miss Sharp, and I 
will follow with these two young women,” siud the father, and he 
took an arm o^iwifo and daughtci' and walked merrily oil. 

If Mias Rcbeecii Sharp Inul <letenninc<l in her hoiirt upon making 
the conquest of this big beau, I don’t think, hulics, we have any 
right to blame her; for though the task of huslsuid-huiitnig is 
generally, and with becoming mmlesty, entnisteil by young persons 
to their mammas, recollect tliat Miss Shan, had no kind |»irent to 
anaiu'e those delicate matters for her, and that if she did not get 

I B 
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a husband fi)r herself, there was no one else in the wide world who 
would take the trouble off her hands. What causes young j)eople 
to “ come out,” but tiie noble ambition of matrimony ? What sends 
them trooping to watering-places 1 What keeps them dancing till 
five o’clock in the morning through a whole mortal season 1 What 
causes them to labour at pianoforte sonatas, and to learn four songs 
from a fitsMonable nuujter at* a guinea a lesson, and to play the 
harp if they have handsome arms and neat ell)Ows, and to wear 
Linroln Green toxophilitc hats and feathers, but that they may 
bring down seme “ d(»irable ” young man with those killing bows 
and arrows of theirs 1 What causes respectable parents to take up 
their cariiets, set their houses topsy-turvy, and spend a fifth of 
their year’s in<»me in ball suppers and iced champagne? Is it 
sliecr love of their species, and an unadulterated wish to see young 
people happy and dancing? Psha! they want to marry their 
daughters ; and, as honest Mrs. Sedley hiu^ in the depths of her 
kind heart, already arranged a score of little schemes fur the settle¬ 
ment of her Amelia, so alro had oim beloved but improtected Rebecca 
dctcrminal to do her very best to secure the husband, who was 
even more necessary for her than for her friemU She had a vivid 
imagination; she had, besides, reail the AraJnan Nuiktt and 
Guthrie’s Georfraphy; and it is a fact, tliat while she was dress¬ 
ing for dinner, and after she luul asked Amelia whether her brother 
w:is very rich, she hod built fur herself a moat magnificent castle 
ill the air, of which she was mistress, with a husband somewhere 
in the background (she had not seen him as yet, and his figure 
would not thcreforo be very distinct); she had arrayed herself in 
an infinity of shawls, turbans, and diamond necklaces, and liad 
mounted upon an elephant to the sound of the march in Bluebeard, 
in onlcr to i>ay a visit of ceremony to the Grand Mogul Cliarming 
Alnaschar visions! it is the happy privilege of youth to construct 
you, and many a fiincifiil young creature besides Reliccca Sharp has 
indulged in these delightful day-dreams ere now! 

Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than his sister Amelia. 
Ho was in the East India Company’s Civil Service, and his name 
appeared, at the period of which we write, in the Bengal division 
of the East India Register, as collector of Boggliy Wollah, an 
honourable and lucrative post, as everybody knows: in order to 
know to wliat higher post Joscyih rose in the service, the reader 
is referred to the same periodical. 

Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly dis¬ 
trict, &.mouB for snipe-shooting, and where not imfiequently you 
may flush a tij^r. Ramgimgc, where there is a magistrate, is only 
forty miles off, and there is a cavalry station about thirty miles 
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fijTthpr; 80 JoRvph wrote home to hie {Kirente, when lie fawk iHMwes- 
sion of hu eollectorship. He luul liveil for about eight years of liis 
life, quite alone, at this ehanning plaee, Brtuwly seeing a Christian 
face except twice a year, when the (Ictachment arrivwl to carry off 
the revenues which he ha<l collected, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time he caught a liver coniplaint, for the cure of 
which he returned to Europe, and which yas the smme of great 
comfort and amusement to him in his native country. He did not 
live with his tiimily while in lamdon, but had hslgings of his own, 
like a gay young Whelor. Before he went to Imlia he was ttsi 
young to partake of the delightful pleasures of a man alsmt biwn, 
and plunged into them on Ids return with considerable assiduity. 
He drove his horses in the Park; he dinwl at the tiishionable taverns 
(for the Oriental Club was not as yet invented); he tmiuentiHl the 
theatres, ns the mode was in those days, or nuule his np])eanince at 
the o])cr.i, lalioriously attired in tights and a ciH-kwl hat. 

On returning to India, and ever after, he useil to talk of the 
pleasure of this period'of his existence with gn'at enthusiasm, and 
give you to understand that he and Brummel wcit> the Iciuling 
bucks of the day. But he was as lonely here as in his jungle at 
Boggley Wollab. He sc^arculy knew a single soul in the metro¬ 
polis : and were it not for his doctor, and the so<-iety of his blue- 
pill, and his liver M>mplaint, he, must have di«sl of Imudiness. He 
was laxy, peevish, and a Ixm-v'uHtnt; the, apiH'ar.uice, of a lady 
ftighteued him beyond measure; hence it was but seldom that he 
joined the, paternal circle in Russell Squiire, where there was plenty of 
gaiety, and where the jok(» of his gissl-natrired old father frightened 
his amour-2»’02>re. His bulk caused Jt>se[)li much aiixioiis thought 
and aliurm; now and then he would make a desjierstte atbnnjit to 
get rid of his suiwrabundant iivt; but his indolence and love of gissl 
living sprxxlily got the better of tluac endeavours at n'form, and Im 
found himself again at his three mads a day. He never was well 
dressal; but he took the hugest pains to adorn his big i»erson, and 
passctl many hours daily in that owupition. Ilis valet niaile a 
fortune out of his wardrobe: his toilet-table was covered with ns 
many pomatums and essences as ever were employal by an^ ohl 
l)eauty: he had trial, in onler to give himself a waist, every girth, 
stay, and waistband t]icn inventwl. Like most fat men, he mniJd 
have his clothes made tfs) tight, and bsik aire they should l)e of the 
most brilliant colours and youthful cut. When dressed at length, 
in the afternoon, he wotdd issue forth to take a drive, with nolssly 
in the Park; and then woidd come Ismk in onler to dniss again and 
go and dine with nobody at the Pnizza Coffee-House. He was as 
vain as a girl: and pcrliaps his extreme shyness was one of the 
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results of his extreme vanity. If Miss Kebecoa can get the better 
of Aim, and at her first entrance into life, she is a •yoimg person of 
no onlinary cleverness. 

The ^t move shoved considerable skilh When she called 
Sedley a very handsome man, she knew that Amelia would tell her 
mother, who would probably tell Joseph, or who, at any rate, would 
be pleased by the compjimcnUpaid to her son. AU mothers are. If 
you had told Sycorax that her son Caliban was as handsome as 
Apollo, she would have been pleased, witch as she was. Perhaps, 
too, Joseph Sedley woidd overhear the compliment—Rebecca spoke 
loud enough—and ho did hear, and (thinking in his heart that ho 
was a very fine man) the praise thrilled through every fibre of his 
big body, and made it tingle with plcasiue. Then, however, came a 
recoil. “ Is the girl making fun of me 1” he thought, and straight- 
wiiy he bounml towards the bell, and was for retreating, as we have 
seen, when his father’s jokes and his mother’s entreaties caused him 
to pause and stay where he was. He (inducted the young lady 
down to dinner in a dubious and agitated dame of mind. “ Does 
she really think I am handsome 1” thought he, “or is she only 
milking gjvmc of me ?" We have talked of Joseph Sedley being as 
vain as a girl Heaven help us! the girls have only to turn the 
tables, and say of one of their own sex, “ She is as vain as a nmn,” 
and they will have perfect reason. The bcaithid creatures arc quite 
us eager for praise, quite as finikin over their toilettoi, quite us proud 
of their personal advantages, quite as conscious of their powers of 
fascination, as any coquette in the world. 

Downstaiis, then, they went, Joseph very red and blushing, 
Rebecca very moflest, and holding her green eyes downwards. She 
was dressed in white, with bare shoulders as white as snow—the 
picture of youth, unprotected innocence, and humble virgin sim¬ 
plicity. “I must be very quiet,” thought Rel)ecca, “and very 
much interested about India.” 

Now we have heaitl how Mrs. Sedley hail prepared a fine emry 
for her son, just as he liked it, aud in the cotuse of dinner a portion 
of this dish was offerefl to Rebecca. “What is iti” said she, turn¬ 
ing an appealing look to Mr. Joseph. 

“ Capital,” said he. His mouth was full, of it; his fiw« quite 
red with the delightfid exercise of gobbling. . “ Mother, it’s us good 
as my own curries in India.” 

“Oh, I must try some, if it is an Indian dish,” said Miss 
Rebecca. “ I am sure everything must be good that com^ fium 
there.” 

“Give Miss Sharp some cuivy, my dear,” said Mr. Sedley, 
laughing. 
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Rcbe<rA hfuP never fcisUxl the <li8h liofore. 

“Do yon find it as good as everything else fiom India?” siiid 
Mr. Scdley. 

“ Oh, exeellcnt; said Relx,*eea, who was suffering tortures with 
the cayenne pepper. 

“ Try a chili nith it, Miss Sharp,” K«id Jow'jih, really interest'd. 

“ A chili,” sakl Kelieecii, giisjiing. * “ OD yes! ” Slie thought a 
chili was something cool, iis its name iin|Mirted, and was witihI willi 
some. “ How flesh and green they look,” she 8;iid, and put one into 
her mouth. It was hotter than the ciiiTy ; liesh ami blcKsl conld Is'ar 
it no longer. Slic laid down her fork. “ Water, for Heaven’s siikc, 
water! ” she cried. Mr. Sedley Ininst out laughing (he was a coarse 
man, fiom tlic Stock Exchange, wlu're they hive all sorts ot practi¬ 
cal jokes). “ They are real Indian, I jissuro you,” said he. “ SainlNi, 
give Miss Sharp some wat'r.” 

The imtcnial laugh was echo'd liy Joseph, who thought the 
joke capital. The la«li/-'8 only smiled a little. They thought fsKir 
Rebecca sutt'ercd too much. She would have likiil to choke old 
Sedley, but she swallowed her mortification as well as sh<! had the 
abominable curry liefore it, and as soon as she could sjK'ak, said, 
with a comicid, gootl-humoured air- . , , . 

“I ought to have ivnieinben'd the ])ep|X'r which the 1 nneess o1 
Persia pute in the ci-cam-taits in tlie Aralmui A’iijhiK. Do you put 
cayenne into your cream-tarts in India, sir ? ” 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought Reliccca was a gmsl- 
humouted girl. Joseph simply said, “(iream-tarts. Miss? Our 
cream is very bad in Beiigid. We generally use gisits milk; and, 
'gad, do you know, I’ve got to jirefer it! ” » : i 

“You won't like everythituf fnmi Tn<lui tiow, Mihh Sliiirp, «iia 
the old gentleman; but when the ladies had retired afbT dinner, 
the wily old fellow said to his sou, “ Have a care, Joe; that girl is 

»!” «.«> 

■ there was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter ol Cutler ot the 


^SKtme in the year’d-at 

Imentionwl t<f you before dinner a ilcvilish goml Icllow Mulli- 
iatowney—he’s a magistmte at Bmlgcbudgc, and sure to 1« n 
SSl in five yeanT Well, sir, the Artillery a bdl and 
Ouintin of the King’s Mth, said to me, ‘Sedley, smd he, I ^ 
you thh-tcen to tc'ii that Sophy (hitler h.wks cither you or Mulli- 

^tawney before the rains.’ 

claret’s verv uood. Adamson s or Oarboncll 81 ... 

A sligWt more was the only reply: the honest stock-brolicr was 
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asleop, Mill 80 the reat of Joseph’s story was fost for'that ilay. But 
he was always exceedingly communieatire in a man’s party, and has 
told this dclightM tale many scores of times to his apothecary, Dr. 
Uollop, when he came to iiaiuire about the liver and the blue-pilL 

^ing an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a bottle 
of daiet besides bis Madeira at dinner, and he managed a couple of 
plates full of strawberries and deam, and twenty-four little rout cakes, 
that were lying n^leetcd in a plate near him, and certainly (for 
novelists luwc the privilege of knowing everything), he thought a 
great deal about the girl upstairs. “A nice, gay, merry young 
creature,” thought he to himself. “ How she looked at me when I 
picked up her handkerchief at dinner! She dropped it twice. Who’s 
tlnvt singing in the drawing-room? ’Gad 1 shall I go up and sec?” 

But his modesty came rushing upon him with uncontrollable force. 
His fiitbcr was asleep: his hat was in the hall: there was a liackncy- 
cooch stand hard by in Southampton Bow. “ I’ll go and see the 
Forty Thiem,” said he, “and Miss Decamp’s Dance;” and he 
slipp^ away gently on the pointed toes of his boots, and disapiicarcd, 
without waking his worthy parent 

“There goes Joseph,” said Amelia, who was looking from tlie 
open windows of the drawing-room, while Bebeeca was singing at 
the piano. 

“Miss Sharp Inis fnghtcniid him away,” said Mi-s. Sedley. 
“ Poor Joe, why will he be so shy ? ” 
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chapter’ IV ' 

THE GREEN SILK PURSE 

P OOR Joe’s imnic Isistcd for two or tlim* (hijs; tliiriiij' wliirh lie 
(lid not visit the house, nor during tliiit iwriod did Miss Rclicfisi 
ever mention his name. Bhe was all ivsiartful gratitude to Mrs. 
Sedley; delighted beyond im'asurc at the Bazaam; and in a whirl 
of wonder at the theatre, wliither the goisl-natiired lady tisik her. 
One day Amelia had a headache, and coidd nut go u|Kin some isirty 
of pleasure to which the two ytaiug iK'ojile wens invit<>d : nothing 
coidd induce her friend to go without her. “ What! you who have 
shown the jioor orphan wdiat happiness and love are for the iirst time 
in her life—<iuit you ? never! ” and the given eyes hxiked up to 
heaven and filled with tears; and Mrs. Sedley could not but own 
that her daughter’s friend lia(l a ehariniug kind heart of her own. 

As for Mr. Sedley’s jokes, Reliecca laughed at them with a cor¬ 
diality and perseverance which not a little ph*iwed and sotleiMHl that 
good-natmvd gentlennm. Nor was it with the cliiels of the family 
alone tliat Miss Sharp found favour. She inteivstcd Mrs. Hlenkinsop 
by evincing the deepest sympathy in the raK}ilK‘rry-jam preserving, 
which operation wafe then going on in the llousekeeisir’s room ; she 
jiereisted in calling Sambo “Sir,” and “Mr. SamlKi,” to the delight 
of that attendant; and she apologised to the lady’s maid for giving 
her trouble in venturing to ring the bell, with such sweetness and 
humility, that the Servants’ Hall was almost as charmed with her 

as the Drawmg-room. . , 

Once, in looking over some drawings which Amelia had sent 
from school, Rel)C(*a suddenly came upon one which caused her to 
burst into tears and" leave the. rcKun. It was on the day when Jixi 
Sedley made life second appearance. 

Amelia liastenwl after her friend to know the cause of tins uis- 
play of feeling, and the good-natured girl came back without her 
companion, rather alfected too. “You know, her lather was our 
drawing-master. Mamma, at Chiswick, and used to do all the liest 

parts of our drawings.” i ^ 1 . 1 , 

“ My love! I’m sure I always heard Miss Pinkerton say that he 

did not touch them—be only mounted tliem.” 
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“It was called mounting, Mamma. Rebecca remembers the 
drawing, and her fiither working at it, and the thought of it came 

upon her rather suddenly—and so, you know, she-” 

“ The iKwr child is all heart,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

“ I wish she could stay with us another week,” said Amelia. 

“ She’s devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet at Dumdum, 
only fiiirer. She’s maipacd btjw to Lance, the Artillery Surgeon. 

Do you know. Ma’am, that once Quintiu, of the 14th, bet me-” 

“0 Joseph, w'c know that story,” said Amelia, laughing. 
“ Never mind about telling tliat; but persuade Mamma to write to 
Sir Something Crawley for leave of absence for iwor dear Rebecca;— 
here she comes, her eyes red with weeping.” 

“ I’m better, now,” said the girl, with the sweetest smUe possible, 
taking good-natured Mrs. Sedley’s extended hand and kissing it 
respectfully. “ How kind you all are to me! All,” she added, 
with a laugh, “except you, Mr. Joseph.” 

“ Me! ” said Joseph, meditating an instant departure. “ Gracious 
Heavens! Go(xl Gad! Mias Sharp! ” 

“ Yes; how coidd you be so cruel as to make mo eat that horrid 
pepper-dish at dinner, the first day I ever saw youl You are not 
so good to me as dear Amelia.” 

“ He d(X!sn’t know you so well,” cried Amelia. 

“ I defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear,” said her mother. 
“ The ciuxy was capital; indeed it was,” said Joe, quite gravely. 
“ Pcrlmps there was not cuoui*^ citron juice in it;—^no, there was not.” 
“ And the chilis t ” 

“ By Jove, how they made you cry out! ” said Joe, caught by 
the ridicido of the circumstance, and exploding in a fit of laughter 
which ended quite suddenly, as usual 

“ I sliull take care how I let ym choose for me another time,” 
said Rebecca, as they went down again to dinner. “ I didn’t think 
men were fond of putting poor harmless girls to pain.” 

“ By GjuI, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” 
“No,” said she, “I know you wouldn’t;” and then she gave 
him ever so gentle a pressure with her little hand, and drew it back 
quite frightened, and looked first for one instant in his face, and 
then down at the carpet-rods; and I am not prepared to say that 
Joe’s heart did not thump at this little involuntary, timid, gentle 
motion of regard on the part of the simple girl 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of indis¬ 
putable correctness and gentility will condemn the action as im¬ 
modest ; but, you see, poor dear Rebecca had all this work to do 
for herself. If a person is too poor to keep a servant, though ever 
so elegant, he must sweep his own rooms: if a dear girl has no dear 
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Mamma to sctile matters with the young man, she must «1o it for 
herself. And oli, what a memy it is that these women do not exer¬ 
cise their iK>wcr8 otteiier! We can't resist them, if they do. Let 
them show ever so little ineliimtiou, and men go down on their knees 
at once: old or ugly, it is all the same. And this I act down as a 
positive tnith. A woiiuui with fair op[K>rtimities, and without an 
absolute hump, may marry whom sii« i.iKHjs. Only let us Ik' tliank- 
ful that the darlings arc like the leasts of the field, and don’t know 
their own power. They woulil overcome us entirely if they did. 

“ Egad! ” thought Joseph, entering the dining-iiMsii, “ I exiu-tly 
begin to feel as I did at Dumdum with Miss Cutler.” Many sw<*et 
little appeals, half tender, Indf jocular, did Mias Sharp make to him 
about the dishes at dinner; for by this time she was «)U a lisiting of 
considerable familiarity with the tiimily, and as for the girls, tliey 
loved each other Ukc sisteiw. Young unmarried girls always do, if 
they are in a house together for ten days. 

As if bent ui)on iulvaneing Relsvea’s plans in every way what 
must Ameliii do, buf'ivmind her brother of a promise maile Iasi 
Easter holidays—“When I wsis a girl at scIhk)!,” siiid she, laughing 
—a promise that he, Joseph, woidd take her to Vaiixhall.^ “Now, 
she said, “ that Rebecca is with us, will lie the very time.” 

“ Oh, delightful! ” said Reliecra, going to clap her hands; but she 
recollected hei-sclf, and paused, li’sc a mcslcst ci-cature, as she was. 
“To-iiight is not the night,” said Joe. 

“ Well, to-morrow.” „ ., ,r c- n 

“ To-monow your Paia and I dine out, said Mrs. “‘'jlh'.V- 
“You don’t suppose that /’m going, Mn*. Secl.l wml Imr 
husband, “and that a woman of your yearn and size is to catch 

cold, in such an abominable diuiip place 1 • 

“The children must have some one with them, <-iied Mrs. 

^“Let Joe go,’‘ said his father, laughing. “lT<-’s /»■</ enough ” 
At which Bpe«H?cven Mr. SauilKi at the siilclsaiiil burnt out laugh¬ 
ing and poor fiit Joe felt inclined to become a laimcn c almost. 

Unite his stays!” continued the pitiless old geiitleimui. 
“Fling some water in his to, Miss Shani, or carry him ui«tairs: 
thVdL ^u^B.fainting. Poor victim! ciuTy him up; he’s as 

SUKis! sir I’m d_1” naiml Joseph. 

“ Older Mr Jos’s elephant. Sambo! ” ericil the father. “ Send 
to Exeter ’Ohange, Sainlio;” but seeing Jos reaily Mnnist to cry 
Jrith vexation, the old joker stopped his hmghte^ Mil said, holding 
ruia to his son “ It’s all fair on the Stock Exchange, J^— 
Sd L ~ -d Mr. do. O 
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glass of cliampagne. Boney himself hasn’t gbt such in his cellar, 
my boy! ” 

A goblet of cliampagne restored Joseph’s eqiuinimity, and before 
the bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid Re took two-thirds, 
’he hail agreal to take the young ladies to VaiKhall. 

" The girls must have a gentleman apiece,” said the old gentle¬ 
man. “ Jos will be sur« to leave Emmy in the crowd, he will be 
so taken up with Miss Sharp here. Send to 9C, and ask Gcoige 
Osborne if he’ll come.” 

At this, I don’t know in the least for what reason, Mrs. Sedley 
looked at her husband and laughed. Mr. Sedley’s eyes twinkled 
in a manner indescribably roguish, and ho looked at Amelia ", and 
Amelia, hanging down her hi^, blushed as only young ladies of 
sevent^n know how to blusli, and as Miss Rcbeim Sharp never 
blushed in her life —at least not since slie was eight years old, and 
when slie was caught stealing jam out of a cupboard by her goil- 
mothcr. “ Amelia had better write a note,” md her father; “ and 
let George Osborne see what a beautiftd liand-writing we have brought 
back from Miss Pinkerton’s. Do you remember when you wrote to him 
to come on Tweltth-night, Emmy, and spelt twelfth without the fl” 

“ That was years ago,” said Amidia. 

“ It seems like yestenlay, don’t it, John 1 ” said Mrs. Sedley to 
her husband; and that night in a conversation which took place in a 
front room in the second-floor, in a sort of tent, hung round with 
chintz of a rich and fiuitastic India i»attem, and dmlde with calico of 
a tender rose-colour; in the interior of which sjjecies of marquee was 
a feather-bed, on which were two pillows, on which were two roimd 
red fiiccs, one in a huied nightcap, and one in a Simple cotton one, 
ending in a tassel:—in a curtain lecture, I say, Mrs. Sedley took her 
husband to task for his cruel conduct to poor Joe. 

“ It was quite wicked of you, Mr. Sedley,” said she, “ to torment 
the poor boy so.” 

“ My dear,” said the cotton-tassel in defence of his conduct, “ Jos 
is a great deal vainer than you ever were in your life, and that’s say¬ 
ing a good deal. Though, some thirty years ago, in.tho ycai- seventeen 
hundi^ and eighty—what was it 1—perhaps you hiul a right to lie 
vain. —I don’t say no. But I’ve no patience with Jos «nd his dandi¬ 
fied modesty. It is out-Josephing Joseph, my doar, and all the while 
the boy is only thinking of himself, and wliat a fine fellow he is. I 
doubt. Ma’am, wo sliall liave some trouble with him yet. Here is 
Emmy’s little filend making love to him as liard as she can; that’s 
quite clear; and if she does not catch him some other will. That 
man is destined to be a prey to woman, as I am to go on ’Change 
every dajr. It’s a mercy he did not bring us over a black daughter- 
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in-law, my <lei(r. Bift, mark my words, the first woman who fishes 
for liim, hooka him.” 

“ She sliall go off to-morrow, the little artful eix*atuiv,” siiid Mis. 
Seilley, with great tneigy. 

“Why not she as well as another, Mrs. Sinlley? The girl’s a 
white feee at any Rite. I don’t earn who nianies liini. Let Jw 
please himself.” ** 

And presently the voiees of the two ajieakerH weni huslusi, or . 
were replaceil by the gentle but unroinantie niusie. of the nose; ami 
save when the church bells tolled the hour and the wtitehiiiaii r.dleil 
it, all was silent at the house of John Sedley, Esnuiiv, of Ituswll 
Siiuare, and the Stock Exchange. 

When morning came, the gixxl-natiiied Mrs. Siiiley no longer 
thought of executing her throats with n'gaiil to Aliss Sliarp; for 
though notliing is niorc keen, nor more conimon, nor more justifiable, 
than maternal Jeidonsy, yet she could not bring hersell to sup|K)S(‘ 
that the little, humble, gnitefiil, gi'iitlc governess would <laiv to hsik 
up to sncii a magniliiient iKTsoimgc as the (Collector ol I’siggley 
Wollah. The iietition, t<«», for an extension of the yoniig lady’s 
leave of absence had already been desisitehwl, and it would lie 
difficult to find a pretext for abruptly <!ismissiiig lax 

And as if all things cousitiml in fiivour of the gimtle Relss-ea, 
the very elements (although she was not incline<l at fimt bt aeknow- 
le«lgc their action in her Udialt) interiwsed to aid her. For on the 
evening appointed for the Vanxhall iwrty, George Osborne having 
eome to dinner, and the cldem of the house having deiHii-bil, acmnl- 
ing to invitation, to dine with Aldenuan Ikdls, at Highbiny Isirn, 
there came on siich a thnndcr-stonn as only liapiwiis on Vaiixliall 
nights, and aa obligeil theyonng people, jK-ifon-e, to rmimin at home. 
Mr Osborne did not seem in the least disajipomtwl at this .hciii- 
rencc. He and Joseph Sedley dnink a fitting <|iiaiit.ity o 

in tlie dining-room,-dnring the dmikiiig ^ J f 

told a number of his best Indian stones; for he was 
tive in man’s societyand aftei-wanls Miss Anu-lia Sisllry did Ui. 
honours of the drawing-room; and these four young rsiwnis ihissed 
such a comfoitidile evening together, that they divlaijs J “‘y 
rather glad df the thundcr-stonn tlian otherwise, nhidi had <.ius..d 
rliein to nut off their visit to Vauxliall. 

Osborne was Sedley’s godson, and had been one of the family 

old, a cor^ w ^ j{(a,tleman at Clmstmas: and 

XSi SSerinembeivdi^rtoetly well Iming, thmslnxl 
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by Joseph Sedley, when the latter was a big, swdggeriug hoblxulyhoy, 
and Gleorge an impudent uiehin of ten years old. In a word, (^rge 
was iis himiliar with the family as such daily acts of kindness and 
mtcrcnuise coidd make lum. 

“ Do you rememlier, Sedley, what a fiuy you were in, when I 
cut off tlie tassels of your Hessian boots, and how Miss—hem!— 
how Amelia rescued me from a beating, by &lliug down on her knees 
and crying out to her brother Jos, not to beat little George ? ” 

Jos remembeml this remarkable circumstance perfectly weU, but 
vowed that he‘had totally foTgotten it. 

“ Well, do you remember coming down in a gig to Dr. Swishtail’s 
to see me, before you went to India, and giving me hjdf a guinea and 
a pat on the heiidl I always hod an idea tliat you were at least 
seven feet high, and was quite astonished at your return frem Imlia 
to fiiul you no taller tlum myself.” 

“ How goo<l of Mr. Sedley to go to yoiur school and give you the 
money! ” exclaimed Rebecca, in accents of extreme delight. 

“ Yes, and after I had cut. the tassels of his boots too. Boys 
never forget those tips at school, nor the givers.” 

“ I delight in Hessian boot%” said Rebecca. Jos Sedley, who 
admired his own legs prodigiously, and always wore this ornamental 
chaustwre, was extremely pleased at this remark, though he drew 
his legs under his chair as it was made. 

“ Miss Sharp! ” said George Osborne, “ you who are so clever 
an artist, you must make a grand historical picture of the scene of 
the boots. Sedley shall be represented in buckskins, and hohliug 
one of the injiued boots in one liand; by the other ho shall have 
hold of my shirt-frUl. Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her 
little liands up; and tlie picture shall have a grand allegorical title, 
iu the frontispieces have in tlie Medulla and the siielling-book.” 

“ I shan’t have time to do it here,” said Rebecca. “ I’ll do it 
when—^when I’m gone.” And she dropped her voice, and looked so 
stul »ind piteous, tWt everybody felt how cruel her lot was, and how 
sorry they would be to psirt with her. 

“ Oh that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca,” Siud Amelia. 

“ Why 1 ” answered the other, still more sadly. “ That I may 
be only the more unhap—^unwilling to lose you ? And she turned 
away her head. Amelia began to give way to that natural infirmity 
of tears which^ we have said, was one of the defects of this silly 
little thing. George Osborne looked at the two young women with 
a touched curiosity; and Joseph Sedley heaved something very like 
a sigh out of his big chest, as he cast his eyes down towards his 
&vourite Hessian boots. 

“ Let us have some music, Mias Sedley—Amelia,” said George, 
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vrho felt at th^^t moment an cxtraonlimiry, almost irresistible impulse 
to seize the alxive-mentioiiwl young woman in his arms, juul to 
kiss her in the fire of the ooiiiiMiny; and she l«K>k«l at him lor a 
moment, and if I idioiild siiy that they fell in love with tv-udi otlier 
at tliiit single instiint of time, I should porha]>s bo tolling an untrutli,' 
fi)r the fact is, that these two young i)oople had IXH'ii bml uj) by 
their parents for this very purjaise, ^lul their bsinns had, as it won', 
l)een rcml in their respective families any time these ton years. 
They went off to the puino, which wiw sitiiateil, as jiianos usually 
are, in the back drawing-room; and as it was nit]>er dark, Miss 
Amelia, in the most unafUictod way in the world, juit her hand inb» Mr. 
Osbonic’s, who, of course, could sec the way among the eliaiw ami 
ottomans a great deal better than she could. But this arrsingi'iiient 
left Mr. Joseph Sedley tHe-a-trtewWh RelxH•^“.^ at the dmwing-nxmi 
toble, where the latter was wcuiiiwl in knitting a gnm silk purse. 

“There is no need to ask tiimily secrets,” saiil Miss Sharp. 
“ Tlwsc two have told theirs.” 

“ As soon as he gets his comirany,” said Joseph, “ I iKilieve the 
affair is settled. Gcoigc Oslsinie is a Ciiitital fl-llow.” 

» Am i your sister the doiirest creature in the world,” said 
Thibeavo. “ Happy the man who wins her 1 ” With tliis, Miss 


Sharp gave a great sigh. , , „ i 

When two unmaiTied persons g((t togetluir, and tolk ujsm sueli 
delicate sulycets as the present, a gresit ileal of eonlidem-e and 
intimacy is presently establishwl Ijctween them. There is no ikhsI 
of Ldvini' a special reisirt of the conversation which tmw bs.k plmr 
Imtween Mr. Sedley and the young lady; for the eoiivemition iis 
may be iudgoil from the foregoing siieciinen, Wiw not reis'cially witty 
or eloquent; it seldom is in private siKiieties, or anywhere exeejit in 
very high-flown and ingenious novels. As tliere was music in the 
ne-xt i-ooin, the talk wis earriml on, of eoursi', in a low and Ikhiohiii^ 
tone, though, for the matter of that, the couple in the ne.xt ai«irt- 
meiit would not have Is-en disturlied had the talking lieen ever so 
loud, so occupied were they with their own pumiiito 

Almost for the first time in his life, Mr. Seilley found hiiiiM'lf 
talkiu", without the least timidity or hesitation, to a ]sw.n of the 
Xer^x. Miss Ecljccca asked him a great niiinlHir of questions 
iilmut Indiafwhich gave him an opisirtunity of narmtiiig many 
toteXi^SicSU fbout that country and himself. He de*-nW 
the balls at Government House, and the manner in which they kept 
SLSre cS in the hot weatlier, with punkahs, tatties, and other 
contrivances - ami he was very witty reganling the numljer of 
Scotchmen whom Lonl Minto, the Governor-General, patnmiswl; 
Sd then he describeil a tiger-hunt; and the manner m which the 
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mahout of his elephant had been pulled off his seat by one of the 
infuriateil animals. How delighted Miss Rebecca was at the Govern¬ 
ment balls, and how she laughed at the stories of the Scotch aides- 
de-camp, and called Mr. Sedley a sad wicked satirical creature; and 
'how frightened she was at the story of the elepbmt! “ For yoiu- 
mother’s sake, dear Mr. Sedley,” she said, “ for the sake of all your 
friends, promise tiever to go on one of those horrid expeditions.” 

“P(X)h, jwoh. Miss Sliarp,” said he, pulling up his shirt-collars; 
“ the danger makes the sport only the pleasanter.” He had never 
been but once at a tiger-hunt, when the accident in question occiured, 
and when he was half killed—not by the tiger, but by the fright. 
And ns he tiilked on, he grew quite bold, and actually hiul the auda- 
eity to ask Miss Rebecca for whom she was knitting the green silk 
purse 1 He was quite surprised and delighted at his own graceful 
familiar manner. 

“ For juiy one who wants a purse,” replied Miss Rcbecai, looking 
at him in the most gentle winning way. Sedley was going to make 
one of the most eloquent speeches possible, andihad begun—“ 0 Mias 

Sharp, how-” when some song which was performed in the other 

room came to an end, and cau8e<l him to hear his own voice so dis¬ 
tinctly that he stopped, blushed, and blow his nose in great agitation. 

“ Did you ever hear anything like your brothers eloquence 1 ” 
whispered Mr. Oslwme to Arnelia. “ Why, yoiu: friend has worked 
miracles.” 

“ The more the better,” said Miss Amelia; who, like almost all 
women who are worth a pin, was a match-maker in her heart, and 
would have been delighted that Joseph should carry back a wife to 
India. She had, too, in the course of this few days’ constant inter¬ 
course, warmed into a most tender friendship for Rebecca, and dis¬ 
covered a million of virtues and amiable qualities in her which she 
hml not perceived when they were at Chiswick together. For the 
affection of young ladies is of as rapid growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, 
and reaches up to the sky in a night. It is no blame to them that 
after marriage this Sehnsmkt itach der Liehe subsides. It is what 
sentimentalists, who deal in very big words, call a yearning after the 
Ideal, and simply means that women are commonly not sati8fie<l until 
they have husbands and children on whom they may centre affections, 
which are spent elsewhere, as it were, in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having stayed long 
enough in the back drawing-room, it now appeared proper to Miss 
Amelia to ask her friend to sing. “ You would not have listened 
to me,” she said to Mr. Osborne (though she knew she was telling a 
fib), “ had you heard Rebecca first.” 

“I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Oiibome, “that. 
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rij'ht or wrong. I otii^idcr Miss Amelia Sedley the firat siiigor in 
the world.” 

“ Yon shall hear,” aiid Amelia ; and Josejih Sedloy was aetnally 
polite enough to ojrry the randies to the piano. Oslsmio hinted 
tliat he should like quite ns well to sit in the dark; hut Miss Sedloy, 
laughing, declined to l»ear him comiKiny any farther, and the two 
aecowlingly followed Mr. Joseph, l^lswi wing far lietter than her 
friend (though of coiuiic Oshonie Wiis free to keep his o])inion), and 
exerted herself to the utmost, and, indewl, to the wonder of Amelia, 
who luwl never known her jicrform so well. She Siiiig a Kivneli song, 
whhth Joseph did not understiind in the Irtist, and which George ron- 
fessed he did not understand, and then a nuinher of those siuqile 
ballads which were the fashion forty years ago, and in which British 
tare, OUT King, poor Susan, blue-eyed Mar>’, and the like, were the 
principal themes. They arc not, it is said, very brilliant, in a musi¬ 
cal point of view, but contain uumlHiriess giMsI-natureil, sim|)1e ap|iea1s 
to the affections, which i>coi)lc understood lietter than the milk-aiul- 
watcr Idf/Hme, ami felicith of the eternal Donixi'ttian music 

with which we lU’C favoured nowadays. 

Conversation of a stmtimental sort, Iietitting the subject, was 
carried on between the songs, to which Samlsr, after he hml brought 
the tea, the delighted wKik, and even Mrs. Blenkiusoii, the housi*' 
keejicr, condcscmidcd to listen on the landing-iiliu*. 

Among these ditties was one, the last of the i-onci'rt, and to tlie 
following effect; — 

Ah ! hloiik and liarron was the uioor, 

Ah ! loud and lucruinir w.as Iho slonii, 

Thor cottage roof was shelter'd sure. 

The cottage hearth was hright and warm— 

An or]ih.in txiy the lattice jwis’d, 

Ami, .IS ho mark'd its cheerful glow, 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 

Aiid doubly cold the fallen snow. 

'llioy mark’d him as ho onwanl prost, 

With fainting heart and weary limb: 

Kind voices liado him turn and rest, 

And gentle faces welcomial him. 

The dawn is up—the gnost is gone. 

Thoswttago hearth is hlaxihg still; 

Ho-ivon pity all jwor wanderers lone ! 

Hark to the wiiul uikiii the hill! 

It was the sentiment of the lieforo-mentionwl words, “When 
I’m gone,” over again. As she came to the last words, Miss Slmri>’s 
“deep-tonetl voice Mtcred.” Everybody felt the allusion to her 
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departure, and to her hapless ondian state. Joseph ^Uey, who was 
fond of music, and soft-hearted, was in a state of ravishment during 
the performance of the sung, and profoundly touched at its conclu¬ 
sion. If he had had the emunge; if Geoige and Mias 8e(Uey had 
remained, aticonling to the former’s proposal, in the farther room, 
Joseph Sedley’s biicheiorhood would have been at an end, and this 
work would never have been vpitten. But at the close of the ditty, 
lleljccca quitted the phftio, and ^ving her hand to Amelia, walked 
away into the front drawing-room twilight; anrl, at this moment, 
Mr. Sambo made his apjiearance with a tray, containing sandwiches, 
jellies, and some glittering glasses and decanters, on which Joseph 
Sedley’s attention was immediately fixed. Wlien the parents of the 
house of SecUey letimietl from their dinner-party, they foimd the 
young people so busy in talking, that they had not heaul the arrival 
of the carriage, and Mr. Joseph was in the act of saying, “ My dear 
Miss Slmrp, one little tcaspoonful of jelly to recruit you after your 
immense—your—your dduthtfid exertions.” 

“Bravo, Jos!” said Mr. Sedlcy; on hearing the bantering of 
which well-known voice, Jos instantly relapsed into an alarmed 
silence, and quickly took his departure. He did nut lie awake all 
night thinking wlicther or not he wa.s in love with Miss Sharp; the 
jxisaion of love never interferetl with the appetite or the slumlxir of 
Mr. Joseph Sedley; but he thought to himself how delightful it 
would be to hear such songs as those after Cnteherry—^what a dii- 
tingnik girl she was —how she could speak French better than the 
Governor-General’s lady herself—and what a sensiition she would 
make at the OiUentta balls. “ It’s evident the pcxff devil’s in love 
with me,” thought be. “ She is just as rich as most of the girls 
who come out to India, I might go ferther, and fare worse, egad! ” 
And in those meditations he fell asleep. 

How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking, will he come or not to¬ 
morrow? need not be told here. To-morrow came, and, as sure as 
fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his apiiearance l)efore luncheon. 
He had never been known before to confer such an honour on 
Russell Square. George Osborne was somehow there already 
(aa<lly “putting out” Amelia, who was writing to her twelve 
dearest friends at Chiswick Mall), and Rebecca was employed uiwn 
her yestenlay’s work. As, Joe’s buggy drove up, and while, after 
his usual thundering knock and pompous bustle at the door, the 
ex-Collector of Bosley Wollah laboured upstairs to the drawing¬ 
room, knowing glances were telegraphed between Osborne and Miss 
Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, looked at Rebecca, who 
actually blushed os she bent her tair ringlets over her knitting. 
How her heart beat us Joseph appeared,—Joseph, puffing from 
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tlic Btaircaac iii sluninjr crciikiii" IxiotA,—Joseph, in a new wnist- 
(xtat, ml with heat and nen'onsness, and blushiii}' In'liind hw 
wadded neckcloth. It was a nervous moment lor all; and ns lor 
Amelia, I think she wais more liiglitencd tluin even tlic jieople 
most concemod. 

Sambo, who flung open the door and annoiineed Mr. Joseph, 
followed grinning, in the Collector’s rear, and beairing two handsome 
nosegays of flowers, which the monster hi«l lictimlly htnl the gidlaiilry 
to piircluise in Covent Garden Mairket that morning - - they wen*, not 
as big as the hay-stacks which ladies carry alsnit with them iiowa- 
daiys, in cones of liligrcc paper; but the young women were delighted 
with the gift, as Joseph pnwntcd one to ciMih, with an exmtlingly 
solemn bow. 

“ Bmvo, Jos! ” cried Oslionie. 

“Thank you, deair Joseph,” saiid Amelii^ i|uitc ready to kiss 
her brother, if he Avere so miiulcd. (And I think litr si kiss from 
such a dear creature sis Amelia, I would punhasc all ililr. Lee’s 
conservatoriais out of linnd.) 

“ 0 hciwenly, heavenly flowers! ” excl!iiin«>d Miss Shiir)>, and 
smelt them delicately, and held them to tier iKwotii, and nist n|> 
her eyes to the ceiling, in an ecstasy of adininition. Pcrliaim she 
just looked first into tlic Isnuiuet, to sec whether there was a hUh t- 
doiix hidden among the flowers; but there was no letter. 

“Do they talk the language of flowers at Uoggley Wollah, 
Sedley ? ” asked OslKime, hiughing. 

“Pooh, nonsense!” replied the sentimenfal youth. “Bought 
’em at Nathaji’s; very glad you like ’em ; ami eh, Amelin, niy 
dear, I bought a iiiiie-apjilc at the same time, which I gave to 
Sambo. Let’s have it for tiftin; very cool and nii^i this hot 
weather.” Iteliecca said she hml never tastc>d a jiim*, and longeil 
beyond everything to taste one. 

So the conversation went on. I don’t know on what pnstext 
OslKime left the room, or why, presently, Amelia went away, 
perhaps to su])erintend the slicing of the pinc-ap])le; but .los was 
left alone with Ecliecca, who had resumol her work, and the gn-en 
silk and the shining nc^les were «iuivering rapidly under her white 
slender fingers^ 

“ Wliat a bcautifiil, hyocMXttifid song that was you sang hwt 
night, dear Miss Sharp,”’said the ColleeUir. “It made mo ery 
almost; ’pon my honour it did.” 

“ Because you luive a kind heart, Mr. Joseph; all the Smileys 
liave, I think.” 

“ It kept me awake last night, and I was trying to hum it this 
Itinming, in bed; I was, upon my honour. Gollop, my doctor, 

1 
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came in at eleven (for I’m a sad invalid, yon know, and see Qollop 
every day), and, ! there I was, singing away like—a robin.” 

“ 0 you droll creature! Do lot me hear you sfaig it.” 

“Mel No, you, Mias Sharp; my dear Miss Sharp, do sing it.” 

“Not now, Mr. Sedley,” said Ecbecoa, with a sigh. “My 
spirits arc not equal to it; besides, I must finish the puree. Will 
yon help me, Mr. Sedley 1 ” And before he had time to ask how, 
Mr. Joseph Sedley, of the East India Company’s service, was 
actually seated Ute^tete with a young lady, lookhig at her with a 
most killing expression; his arms stretched out before her in an 
imploring attitude, and his hands bound in a web of green silk, 
which she was unwinding. 


In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia found the interest-. 
ing pair, when tlioy entered to announce that tiflin was ready. The 
skein of silk was just wound round the card; but Mr. Jos had never 
a{x>kon. ^ 

“ I am sure he will to-night, dear,” Amelia said, as she pressed 
llebecca’s hand; and Sedley, too, had commrmed with his soul, and 
said to himself, “ ’Gad, I’ll pop the question at VauxhalL” 
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CHAPTER V 

DOBBIN OF OURS 

C UFF’S fight with Dobhiii, iiud tlic iin(>x])octc(l imuc of that 
contest, will long lie lenicmbcml hy every iimn who was 
educate at Dr. Swishtuil’s iiuuous school. The latter youth 
(who used tobe callal Heigh ho Dobbin, Ooe-ho Dobbin, and by many 
otlicr names iudiuitive of puerile contempt) wiw the quietwt, the 
clumsiest, and, as it seemed, tlie dulh«t of all Dr. Swislitail’s young 
gentlemen. His parent was a gnan'r in tlic City; and it was bruited 
abroad that he was mlmittcil into Dr. Swishtiul’s iuiulemy u|K)n what 
are called “ mutual principles ”—that is to say, the exiamses of his 
board and schooling were defiayed by his fatlicr in giaxls, not money; 
and he stood there—almost at the laittom of the scIkhiI in his 
scraggy exirdumys and jimket, through the seams of which Ids great 
big bones were bursting - as the rciircsentative of so many ]K)unds of 
tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soaii, plums (of which a very mild pro¬ 
portion was supplied for the ]mdding8 of tlic establishment), and 
other commodities. A dreadful day it was for yming Dobbin when 
one of the youngsters of the school, having run into the town uihiii 
a poaching excursion for hardbake and polonies, espial the cart of 
Dobbin & Kudgo, Grocers and Oilmen, Thames Street, London, at 
the Doctor’s door, dischaiging a cargo of the wares ui which the 
firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes were frightful, 
and merciless against him. “ Hullo, Dobbin,” one wag would say, 

“ here’s good news in the paper. Sugar is ris’, my Isiy.” Another 
would set a sum—“ If a pound of mutton-candles cost scveniiema!- 
halfpenny, how much must Dobbin costl” and a roar would follow 
from all the cjjelo of young knaves, usher and all, who rightly am- 
sidered that the selling of goods by retail is a shamcM and infamous 
practice, meriting the contempt and scorn of all real gentlemen. 

“ Your fiitheris oidy a merchant, Osborne,” Dobbin said in private 
to the little boy who had brought down the storm upon him. At 
which the latter replied haughtily, “My fiithcr’s a gentleman, and 
keeps his carriage j ” and Mr. Wdliam Dobbin retreatal to a remote 
outhouse in the playground, where he passal a half-holiday in the 
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bitterest sadness and woe. Who amongst ns is there tliat does not 
recollect similar hours of bitter, bitter childish grief? Who feels 
ii\juBtice; who shrinks before a slight; who has a sense of wrong so 
acute, and so glowhig a gratitude for kindnese. as a generous boy? 
and how many of those gentle souls do you degree, estrange, torture, 
for the sake of a little loose arithmetic, and miserable dog-latin? 

Now, William Dobbin, ftom au inaipocity to acquire the rudiments 
of the above language, as they are propounded in that wonderful book 
the Eton Latin Grammar, was compelled to remain among the very 
last of Doctor Swishtail’s scholars, and was “ taken down ” continu¬ 
ally by little fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he marched 
up with the lower form, a giant amongst them, with his downcast, 
stupefied look, his dog’s-eared primer, and his tight corduroys. High 
and low, all made fim of him. They sewed up those corduroys, tight 
as they were. They cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and 
benches, so that he might break his sliins over them, which ho never 
felled to do. They sent him parcels, which, when opened, were foimd 
to contain the paternal soap and candles. There was no little fellow 
but hmi his jeer and joke at Dobbin; and he bore everything quite 
patiently, and was entirely dumb and miserable. 

Cufij on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of the 
Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled wine in. Ho fought the town- 
boys. Ponies used to come for him to ride home on Saturdays. He 
had his top-boots in his room, in which he used to hunt in the holidays. 
Ho had a gold repeater: and took snuff like the Doctor. He had 
been to the Opera, and knew the merits of the principal actors, pre¬ 
ferring Mr. Kean to Mr. Kemble. He muld knock you off forty 
Latin verses in an hour. He could make French poetry. What else 
didn’t he know, or couldn’t he do ? They said even the Doctor him¬ 
self was afnud of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled over his subjects, 
and buUiod them, with splendid superiority. This one blacked his 
shoes: that toasted his bread, others would fiig out, and give him 
ballB at cricket during whole summer afternoons. “ Figs ” was tire 
fellow whom he despised most, and with whom, though always 
abusing him, and sneering at him, he scarcely ever condescended to 
hold personal communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had a differ¬ 
ence. Figs, alone in the sohool-room, was blundering over a home 
letter; when Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some message, of 
which tarts were probably the subject. 

“ I can’t,” says Dobbin; " I want to finish my letter.” 

“ You can’t f ” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that document (in 
which many words were scratched ou^ many were misHspelt, on which 
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had been si>ent I tWt know how imieh thmi^ht, and hiliour, and 
tears; for the poor fellow ^*08 writinR to his inothor, who was fond 
of him, althoujrh she Wiis a gnwer’s wife, and lived in a Imek ]NirIour 
in Thames Street). You can't 1 ” says Mr. Cuff: “ I should like to 
know why, pray 1 Can’t you write to old Mother Fiss to-morrow 1 ” 

“Don’t call names,” Dobbin ssiid, getting off the bench very 
nervous. 

“Well, sir, will you go?” crowed the eock of the sclmol. 

“ Piit down the letter,” Dubbin replied; “ no gentlciimn multh 
letterth.” 

“Well, nuio will ymi go?” sjiys the other. 

“No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thmath you,” roiim out 
Dobbin, springing to a leaden inkstand, and looking so wicked, that 
Mr. Cuff paused, turned do\vn his coat sleeves agsiin, jxit his liands 
into Ids ])ockcts, and wsilkcd away with a sneer. But ho never 
meddled personally with the gitxHjr’s boy after that; though we 
must do him the justic^e to say he always sistkc of Mr. Dubbin with 
contempt ladiind his Wiek. 

Some time after this interview, it ha])]M’ned that Mr. Cuff, on a 
sunshiny afternoon, was in the ueighlHairhoiMl of jiiKtr William Dobbin, 
who was lying under a tree in the ]ilaygn>und, s|H!lling over a favourite 
copy of the ArMan N^iijhin which he laul - aiairt from the n>st of 
the school, who were inursuing their various sisals (piife lonely, and 
almost happy. If people would but leave children to thcinselvcs; if 
teachers would cease to bully them; if pin'nts would not insist ihmiii 
directing their thoughts, and dominating their ftelings - those feelings 
and thoughts which are a mystery t«» all (for how much do you and 
I know of each other, of our children, of our fathers, of oiir neighlsnir, 
ami how far more besiutiful and sacred are the thoughts of the jMsir 
lail or girl whom you govern likely to be, than those j)f the dull 
and world-corrupte<l person who rules him ?)- if, I siiy, iwrents and 
masters would leave'their children alone a little more, - small harm 
would accnic, although a less quantity of tut in jn-wmiti might be 
acquired. 

Well, William Dobbin hail for one* forgotten the world, and was 
away with Sindbiul the Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds, orwith Prince 
Ahmed and tlm Fairy Peribanou in that delightful cavern where the 
Prince found her, and whither we should all like to make a tour; when 
shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, woke up his pleasant reverie; 
and looking up, he saw Cuff Ixjfore him, belabouring a little boy. 

It was the lad who liad pcachcil uism him alsmt the grocer’s cart; 
but he boro little malice, not at least towanls the young and simdl. 
“ How dare you, sir, break the bottle ? ” says Cuff to the little urchin, 
swinging a yellow cricket-stump over him. 
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The boy luul been instructed to get over the playground wall 
(at a selected spot where tlie broken glass had l)een removed from 
the top, and niches made convenient in the brick) j to run a quarter 
of a mile ; to purchase a pint of rum-shrub on cr^t; to brave all 
the Doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into the playground 
again; during the performance of which feat his foot had slipt, and 
the bottle was broken, and the shrub had been spilt, and his pantor 
loons had been dama^, and he appeared before his employer a 
perfectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, wretch. 

“ How dare you, sir, break it 1 ” says Cuff; “ you blundering little 
thief. You drank the shnib, and now you pretend to have broken 
the bottle. Hold out your hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on the child’s 
hand. A moan followed, Dobbin looked up. The Fairy Peribanou 
had fled into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed; the Roc had 
whisked away Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds out 
of sight, fiir into the clouds: and there was everyday life before 
honest William; and a big boy beating a littlfe one without cause. 

“ Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his little school¬ 
fellow, whose face was distorted with pain. Dobbin quivered, and 
gathered himself up in Ids narrow old clothes, 

“ Take that, you little devil 1 ” cried Mr. Cuff, and down came 
the wicket again on the child’s hand,—Don’t be horrified, ladies, 
every boy at a public school has done it. Your children will so do 
and be done by, in all probability. Down came the wicket again; 
and Dobbin started up. 

I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public school is 
as much licensed as the knout in Russia, It would be ung«mtle- 
monlike (in a manner) to resist it. Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish soul 
revolted against that exercise of tyranny; or perhaps he had a 
hankering feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to measure 
himself against that splendid bully and tyrant, who had all the 
glory, pride, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, drums beating, 
guards saluting, in the place. Whatever may have been his incen¬ 
tive, however, up he sprang, and screamed out, “Hold off. Cuff; 
don’t bully that child any more; or I’ll- ” 

“Or you’ll whatl” Cuff asked in amazement at this mterrup- 
tion. “ Hold out your hand, you little beast.” 

“ I’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your life,” 
Dobbin said, in reply to the first part of Cuff’s sentence; and little 
Osborne, gasping and in tears, looW up with wonder and incredulity 
at seeing this amazing champion put up suddenly to defend him: 
whUe Cuff’s astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy pur late monarch 
Qeorge III. when he heard of the revolt of the North American 
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(X)luuie8; fiiucy A)razeir’Golintli when little David 8tcp|ied forwiml 
and claimed a meeting; and yon have the teeliiigs of Mr. Reginald 
Guff when this rencontre wsia pmiHwed to him. 

“ After 8ohtK)l,” fcvys he, of course; after a pause and a Imdc, as 
much as to say, “ Mtike your will, and e«numimicatc your last wishes 
to your Mends between this time and that.” 

“ As you please,” Dobbin ssiid. * “ Yo?i must be my bottle- 
holder, Osbonie.” 

“Well, if you like,” little Oslionie replied; fitr yon si'c his 
kept a carriage, and he was rather ashaiue«l of his cliauiaou. 


Yes, when the hour of Ixittlc came he was almost ashanuHl to 
say, “ Go it. Figs; ” and not a single other Iwy in the jilaec iitt«r»>d 
that cry for the firat two or three rounds of this lanious coinlsit; at 
the commencement of which the scientitte Gulf, with a cont<‘m])tHoii8 
smile on his face, and as light ami as gay iw if he wsw at a Ixill, 
planted his blows uixm his adversary, and Ihstnal that nnlucky 
cliani]non three times Winning. At each fidl tluw was a clieer; ami 
everylxxly was anxious to have the houoiur of ottering the <‘on<|ii<*i'or 
a knee. 

“What a licking I shall get when it’s over,” yiaing OslKinie 
thought, picking up his nuin. “You’d Iw'st give in,” he said to 
Dubbin; “it’s only a thrashing. Figs, and you know I’m nB«sl to it. 
But Figs, aU whose liuilm were in a (luivcr, ami wlmst! imstiils weit; 
breathing rage, put his little Imttle-holder aside, and went in for a 
fourth time. 

As ho did not in the least know how to larry the. blows that 
were aimed at himself, and Guff hiul Ijcguu the attack on the tlni'c 
prwieding ocesrsions, witliout ever allowing his enemy to strike. Figs 
now determined that he would commence the eiigagcnwiit by a 
charge on his own imrt; and aijcoulingly, Iwing a Icft-handcil man, 
brought tliat arm into action, and hit out a couple ol times with all 
his might - once at Mr. Guffs left eye, and once on his iKuntifuI 


Roman nose. ^ 11 

Guff went down this time, to the astonishment of the asscmlily. 
“ WeU hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with the air of a <oimois- 
seur, clapping»hi8 man on the back. “Give it him with the left, 

^Fiffl’s 1^ made terrific play during all the rest of the cftmlMit. 
Guff went down every time. At the sixth round, there were aliiu«t 
as many fellows shouting out, “Go it. Figs,” as there were youths 
exclaiming, “ Go it, Guft-.” At the twelfth round ' 

pion was all abrornl, as the saying is, and hml lost all j 

mind and power of attack or defence. Figs, on the contrary, was 
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as calm os a Quaker. His face being quite pale, kis eyes shining 
open, and a great cut on his under-lip bleeding profusely, gave this 
young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror 
into many spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary prepared 
to close for the thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell’s Life, I should like to de¬ 
scribe this combat propqrly. 5 t was the last charge of the Gimrd— 
(tluit is, it would have been, only Waterloo had not yet taken place) 
—^it was Ney’s column br^sting the hill of La Haye Sainte, bristling 
with ten thousand bayonets, and crowned with twenty eagles—it 
was the shout of the bcei^ting British, as leaping down the hill 
they ruslicd to hug the enemy in the savage arms of battle—in other 
words, Cuff coming up fidl of pluck, but quite reeling and groggy, 
the Fig-merchant put in his left as usual on his adversary’s nose, 
and sent him down for the last time. 

“I think thai will do for him,” Figs smd, as his opponent 
dropped as neatly on the green as I have seen Jack Spot’s ball 
plump into the pocket at billiards; and the fact is, when time was 
called, Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, or did not choose, to stand 
up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as would 
have made you think ho had been their darling champion through 
the whole battle; and as absolutely brought Dr. Swishtail out of 
his study, curious to know the cause of the uproar. He threatened 
to flog Figs violently, of coiuse; but Cuff, who ha<I come to himself 
by this time, and was washing his womuls, stood up and said, “ It’s 
my fiiult, air—not Figs’s—not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a little boy; 
and he served me right.” By which magnanimous speech he not 
only saved his conqueror a whipping, but got back all his ascendency 
over the boys which his defeat had nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of the 
transtiction. 


“SUQABCANK IIODB8, BioimoND, Ilareh 18—. 

“Deak Maua, —I hope you are quite well. I should be much 
obliged to you to send me a cake and five shillings. There has been 
a fight here between Cuff & Dobbin. Cuff, you know^ was the Cock 
of the School. They fought thirteen roimds, and Dobbin Licked. 
So Cuff is now Only Second Cock. The fight was about me. Cuff 
was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs wouldn’t stand 
it We call him Figs becaiwe his fether is a Grocer—Figs&Rudge, 
Thames St, City—I think as he fought for me you ought to buy 
your Tea & Sugar at his fiither’s. Cuff goes home every Saturday, 
but can’t this, because he has 2 Block Eyes. He has a white Pony 
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to mnie and fefajli him; and a groom in livory on a bay mare. I 
wall my Pajui woidd let me have a Pirny, and I am your diitiiul 

OkoKGK SkDLKY bsBOKNK. 

t 

“ jP.<S. Give my love to little Emmy. I am entting her out a 
Coa(;h in cardboard. Pleswe not a seed-cake, but a plunwake.” 

In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character nw prodigi¬ 
ously in the estimation of all his sehooltellows, and the iiimie of Figs, 
which hiul l)een a byw'ord of reprom-h, iHsmno as n’s^wtablc mid 
popular a nickname as any other in use in the school. “ Alter all, 
it’s not his fault that his f.ither’s a griKur,” George Osborne said, 
who, though a little chap, had a very high ]Hipidarity among the 
Swishtail youth; and his opinion was received with great applause. 
It was voted low to sneer at Dobbin alsmt this accident of birth. 
“ Old Eigs ” grew to lie a name of kindness and cndearnu'iit; and 
the sneak of an usher jct'red at him no longer. 

And Dobbin’s spirit rose with his alteix'd cireumstanci's. lie 
madu,wonderful advmices in scholastic leaniing. The HU]N‘rb Oulf 
himself, at whose oindescension Dobbin could only blush and 
wonder, helpctl him on with his Latin vcn«»; “eoachiil” him in 
play-hours: carried him triumphantly out of the littli'-lwy class into 
the middle-sized form; and even there got a fiiir jiliuii for him. It 
was discovered, that altliough dull at chwsical learning, at mathema¬ 
tics he was uncommonly quick. To the contentment of all he iwsswl 
third in algebra, and got a French prizc-lsiok at the jaiblic Mid¬ 
summer examination. You should have seen his mother’s fm-e when 
T^Mmaque (that delicious ronuuicc) was presented to him by the 
Doctor in the face of the whole school and the parents and (ninjKiny, 
with an inscription to Gnliclmo Dobbin. All the Imys <-lap|N>d hands 
in token of applause and sympathy. His blushes, his stumbles, his 
awkwardness, and the numlier of feet which he cnislicil as he went 
liack to his ])lace, who shall describe or calcuhitc? Old Dobbin, his 
father, who now rcsiiectcd him for the first time, giwc him two 
guineas publicly; most of which he sismt in a genend tuck-out for 
the school: and he came back in a tail-<-oiit after the holidays. 

Dobbin was»niucli,too modest a young fellow to supixise that this 
happy change in all his ciixaunstanccs arose from his own genennis 
and manly disposition: he chose, from some iMavcisencss, to attri¬ 
bute his good fortune to the sole agency and licnevolence of little 
George Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such a love and affec¬ 
tion as is only felt by children—such an affection, as we rcail in the 
charming lairy-book, uncoutli Orson liml for splendid young Valentine 
his conqueror. He flung himself down at little Osbonie’s leet and 
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loved him. Even before they were acquainted, ho had admii'ed 
Osbomo in secant. Now he waa hia valet, hia dog, hia man Friday. 
He believed Osborne to be the possessor of every perfection, to be 
the handsomest, the bravest, the most active, the devorest, the most 
generous of created boys. He share<l his money with him: bought 
him uncountable presents of knives, peneil-caaes, gold seals, toffee. 
Little Warblers, and romantid books, with large coloured pictures of 
knights and robl)Cia, in many of which latter you might r^ inscrip¬ 
tions to Geoi^ Sedley Oslwme, Esquire, from his attached Mend 
William Dobbin—the which tokens of homage George received very 
graciously, os became his superior merit. 

So that Lieutenant Osborne, when coming to Russell Square on 
the day of the Vauxhall party, said to the ladies, “ Mis. Sedley, 
Ma’am, I hope you have room; I’ve asked Dobbin of oius to come 
and dine hero, and go with us to VauxhalL He’s almost asmiodest 
as Jos.” 

“ Modesty! pooh,” said the stout gentler^, casting a mvnqmir 
look at Miss Sharp. 

“He is—but you are incomparably more graceful, SeiUey,” 
Osborne a«ldcd, laughing. “ I met liim at the Bedford, when I went 
to look for you; and I told him that Miss Amelia was come home, 
and that we were all bent on going out for a night’s pleasiuing; and 
tliat Mrs. Sedley had foi^ven his breaking the pimch-bowl at the 
child’s party. Don’t you remember the catastrophe. Ma’am, seven 
years ago?” 

“ Over Mrs. Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,” said good-natured 
Mrs. Sedley. “ What a gawky it was! And his sisters are not 
much more graceftd. Lady Dobbin was at Highbury last night with 
tlirce of them. Such figures! my dears.” 

“The Aldennan’s very ricli, isn’t he?” Osborne said archly. 

“ Don’t you think one of the daughters would be a good spec fur 
me. Ma’am?” 

“ You foolish creature! Who would take j/ou, I should like to 
know, with your yellow fiice?” 

“ Mine a yellow fece ? Stop till you see Dobbin. Why, he had 
the yellow fever three times j twice at Nassau and once at St. Kitts.” 

“Well, well; yours is quite yellow enough for us. Isn’t it, 
Emmy?” Mrs. S^ey said: at wliich speech Miss Amelia only 
made a smile and a blush; and looking at Mr. George Osborne’s pale 
interesting countenance, and those beautiiid black, curling, sliining 
whiskers, which the young gentleman himself regarded with no 
ordinary complacency, she thought in her little heart, that in his , 
Majesty’s army, or in the wide world, there never was such a foco 
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or such a hero. , “ I don’t care aliout Captain Dobbin’s complexion,” 
she Bald, “or nlwut his awkwardness. / slmll always like him, I 
koow; her little reason being, tliat he was the friend auid champion 
01 CrGO^j^. #• 

“ There’s not a finer fellow in the service,” OslHime said, “ nor a 
better officer, though he is not an Adonis, certainly.” And he looked 
towards the glass himself with much mAveU; and in so tloing, caught 
Miss Sharji’s eye fixed keenly upon him, at wVh he bluslnxl a little, 
and Rebecca thought in her heart, “AA, vmt beau Mmmmr! 1 
think I have your gauge,”—the little artful minx! , 

Kiat evening, when Amelia came tripping into the drawing-room 
in a white muslin frock, prepared for conquest at Vaiixliall, singing 
like a lark, and as fresh as a rose—a very tall ungainly gentleman, 
with large hands and feet and large ears, set off by a closely crop|ied 
head of black hair, and in the hideous military frogged (»iat and 
cocked-hat of those times, advanced to meet her, and made her one 
of the clumsiest bows tliat was ever ijerfonned by a mortal. 

Tliis was no oth* than Captain William Dobbin of his 
Majesty’s — Regiment of Foot, rctumcil from yellow fever, in 
the West Indies, to which the fortune of the service had ordered 
his regiment, while so many of his gallant comimles were reaping 
glory in the Peninsula. 

He hail ariived with a knock so very timid and quiet, that it was 
inaudible to the Itulics upsfcurs: otherwise, you may be sure Miss 
Amelia would never have been so bold as to come smjpng into the 
room. As it was, the sweet fresh little voice went right into the 
Captain’s heart, and nestled there. When she held out her hand 
for him to shake, before he envelojXMl it in his own, lie laiused, and 
thought—“Well, is it irosaible—arc you the little maid I rememiNn 
in the pink frock, such a short time ago- the night I iipsiit the 
punch-bowl, just after I was gajMittod ? Are you the little* girl that 
George Osborne said-shoidd marry him! What a bhsnning young 
creature you seem, and what a prize the rogue has got! ” All this 
he thought, before he t(K)k Amelia’s hand into his own, ami as he 
let his cocked-hat fall. 

His history since he left school, until the very moment when 
we have the Measure of meeting him agiiin, although not fully 
narrated, has yet, I thipk, been indicatcel sufficiently for an ingenious 
rcailer by tlie above conversation. Dobbin, the despised gniccr, 
was Alderman Dobbin—Alderman Dobbin was Colonel of the City 
Light Horse, then burning with military onlour to resist the French 
Invasion. Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in whicli old Mr. Osbonic himself 
was but an indifferent corporal, had been reviewed by the Sovereign 
and the Duke of York; and the ooloucl and alderman had been 
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knightol. His am hod entered tlie oxmy; ani^ young Oslmrne 
lullowed presently in the same regiment. They had served in the 
West Indies, and in Canada. Their recent had just come home, 
and the attachment of Dobbin to George Osbofne was as warm and 
generous now as it had been when tlio two were schoolboys. 

So these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. They 
talked about war and (dory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and 
the last Gasette. In those hunous days every gazette liad a victory 
in it, and the two gallant young men longed to see tlieir own names 
in the glorious list, and cursed their unlucky fete to belong to a 
regiment which had been away from the chances of honour. Miss 
Sharp kindled with this exciting talk, but Miss Sedley trembled and 
grew quite faint as she hcanl it. Mr. Jos told scvraal of his tiger- 
hunting stories, finished the one about Miss Cutler and Lance the 
surgeon; helped Rebecca to everything on the table, and himself 
gobbled and drank a great deal. 

He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they retired, with 
the most killing giacfr~and coming back to the table, filled himself 
bumper after bumper of claret, which he swallowed with nervous 
mpiility. 

“ He’s priming himself,” Osborne whispered to Dobbin, and at 
length the hour and the carriage arrived for Vauxhall. 
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CHAPTER Vfc 


VAVXI 1 AI.L 


I KNOW that the tone I am piping is a very mild one (sdthongh 
there are some terrifie chapters coming presently), and must Is'g 
the good-natured reader to re.mcmlier, that we arc only diwHiurs- 
ing at present about a stoeJcbrokcr’a family in Russell 8«iua«‘, who 
are taking walks, or luncheon, or dinner, or tidking imd making love 
as people do in common life, and without a single iNUwionate and 
wonderful incident to mark the imigress of their loves. The argument 
stands thus—Osborne, *In love with Amelia, has asked an old friend 
to dinner and to Vaiixhall — Jos Scdley is in love with Rck^icai. 
Will he many her? That is the gnsit siibjtxtt now in hand. 

We might have traitcfl this subject in tlic genhad, or in the 
romantic, or in the fiicetions manner. Suppose we Innl laid tlic 
scene in Grosvenor Sipuirc, with the very same mlventnres would 
not some i)eoplc liave listened 1 Suppowt we had shown how Lord 
Joseph Sedley fell in love, and the Manpiis of Osborne Is'CMiiie 
attached to Lady Amelia, with the full consent of the Duke, her 
noble fether; or instaul of the supremely genteel, siipinwo we hsul 
resorted to the entirely low, and destirilied what was going on in Mr. 
-Riley’s kitchen-how black Sambo wjis in love with the cook (im 
indeed he was), and how he fought a battle with the coachiiiaii in 
her behalf; how the knife-boy was caJight stealing a cold shoulder 
of mutton, and Misff Sedloy’s new/m»»« de chmidire rtifiiscd to go 
to bed without a wjix candle; such incidents might be iniMle to pn)- 
voke mnch ddightful laughter, and be supiswod to represcait seem** 
of “ hfc.” Or if, on the contrary, wc hswl faiken a hincy tor the 
terrible, and made the lover of the new/ewwie fie ehnvdrre a pro- 
fessiomd burglar, wh9 bursts into the house with his Iwnd, slaughters 
black Sambo at the fept of his master, and carricss off Amelia in her 
nighiHliesB, not to !« let loose again till the third volume, we should 
e^y have constructed a tale of thrilUng interest, thi-ough the fiery 
cliaptere of which the rcjwler should hurry, routing. But my TOidere 
must hope for no such romance, only a homely story, wmI «•«»* 
tent with a chapter about Vaiixliall, which is so short tkit it scarce 
deserves to he called a chapter at all. And yet it is a chapter, and 
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a very important one too. Are not there little chapters in every- 
IxMly’s life, that seem to be nothing, and yet affect all the rest of 
the history? 

Let us then step into the coach -with the Russell Square party, 
and be off to the Gardens. There is barely room between Jos and 
Miss Sharp, who are on the front seat. Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin 
opjxeite, tetween Cap^n Debbin and Amelia. 

Every soul in the coach agreed, that on that night Jos would 
propose to make Rebecca Sharp Mrs. Sedlcy. The parents at home 
had acquiesocd in the arrangement, though, between ourselves, old 
Mr. Sedley had a feeling very much akin to contempt for his son. 
He said he was vain, selfish, lazy, and effeminate. He could not 
endure his airs as a man of &shion, and laughed heartily at his 
pompous braggadocio stories. “ I sM leave the fellow half my 
prop^y,” he said; “ and he will have, besides, plenty of his own; 
but as I am perfectly sure that if you, and I, and his sister were to 
die to-morrow, he would say ‘ Good Gad!' and eat his dinner just 
its well as usual, I am not going to make myself anxious about him. 
Let him marry whom he likes. It’s no affair of mine.” 

Amelia, on the other hand, as became a yoimg woman of her 
prudence and temperament, was quite enthusiastic for the match. 
Once or twice Jos had been on the point of saying something very 
important to her, to which she was most willing to lend an oar, but 
the &t follow could not be brought to unbosom himself of his groat 
secret, and very much to his sister’s disappointment he only rid 
himsdf of a lar^ sigh and turned away. 

This mystery served to keep Amelia’s gentle bosom in a per¬ 
petual flutter of excitement If she did not speak with Rebecca 
on the tender subject, she compensated herself with long an» 
intimate conversations with Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, 
who dropped some hints to the lady’s-maid, who may have 
cursorily mentioned the matter to the cMok, who carried the news, 
I have no doubt, to all the tradesmen, so that Mr. Jos’s marriage 
wsw now talked of by a very considerable number of persons in the 
RusseU Square worhl. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley’s opinion that her son would 
demean himself by a marriage with an artist’s daughter. “But, 
lori. Ma’am,” Ejaculated Mrs. Blenkinsop, “we was only grocers 
when wo married Mr. S., who was a stockbroker’s clerk, and we 
hadn’t five hundred pounds among us, and we’re rich enough now.” 
And Amelia was entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the 
good-natmed Mrs. Sedlcy was brought. 

Mr. Sedley was neutral. “ Lot Jos marry whom he likes,” he 
said; “it’s no affair of mine. This girl has no fortune; no more 
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had Mrs. Sedley. Sli? aocnw gtxMl-humoimxl and clover, and wil 
keep him in omer, iterlmps. Better she, my dear, than a bhud 
Mtm. Sedley, and a dozen of mahogany grandcliildren.” 

So that everything seemed to smile ni)on Reims’s tbrtumw. 
She took Job’s ann, as a matter of course, on going to dinner; she 
had sate by him on the box of his open earriage (a most tnauendons 
“ buck ” he was, as he sat there, se.rci|e, in state, driving his greys), 
and though nobody said a word on the shbjec.t of the marriagi>, 
everybody seemed to imderstand it. All she wanted was the 
proposal, anil ah! how Rebecca now felt tlie want of a mother! - 
a dear, tender mother, who would have managed the business in 
ton minutes, and, in the course of a little delicate (confidential con¬ 
versation, would liave extracted the inteixmtiug avowid from the 
bashful lips of the young man! 

Such was the state of afiairs as the carriage (crossed Westminster 
Bridge. 

The party was landed at the Royal Gardens in due time. As 
the majestic Jos stepped out of the (creaking vehi(clc the crowd gave 
a cheer for the fat gentleman, who blushed and looked very big 
and mighty, as he walk(cd away with ltelx>c(ca under his anu. 
George, of (course, bxik charge of Annclia. Slie l(M)k(Hl as lia]>]iy 
as a rose-tree in sunshine. 

“I say, Dobbin,” says George, “just hstk to the shawls and 
things, there’s a good fellow.” And so while he imii-ed ofl’ with Miss 
Sedley, and Jos siincczcd through the gate uite the gardens with 
Reliocca at his side, honest Dobbin contented himself by giving an 
arm to the sliawls, and by i»aying at the disir for the whole i»irty. 

He walked very modestly Ixchind them. He was not willing to 
spoil sport. About Reliocca and Jos he did not care a fig. But 
he thought Amelia worthy even of the brilliant Geoig(i Oslsmic, 
and as he saw that giHxl-hwking couple threiuling the walks to the 
girl’s delight and wander, he watched her artless happiiu'ss with a 
sort of fetherly pleasure. Perhaps he felt that be would have 
liked to have something on his own arm liesides a shawl (the i»eoplc 
laughed at seeing the gawky young offi(cer carrying this fcniido 
burthen); but William Dobbin was very little addi(!te(l to selfish 
calculation at all; and so long as his friend was eiyoying himself, 
how should he be di^ntenteil t And the truth is, that of all the 
delights of the Gardens; of the hundred thousand aetra laniiis, 
which were always lighted; the fiddlers in cocked hats, who play^ 
ravishing mclodi(» under the gilded cocklo-sholl in the midst of the 
Gardens: the singers, both of comic and sentimental Irallads, who 
charmed the ears there; the country dancm, formeil by bmncing 
cockneys and cockneyesses, and executed amidst jiunping, thumpmg. 
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and laughter; the signal which aunonnced Jliat Madame Saqni was 
about to mount skyward on a slack-rope ascending to tlie stars; 
the hermit tlut always sat in the illuminated hermitage; the dark 
walks, BO fevourable to the interviews of young lovers; the pots of 
stout handed about by the people in the shabby old Uveries; and 
the twinkling boxes, in which the happy feasters made-bclieve to 
eat slices of almost invisible,ham; of all these things, and of tlie 
gentle Simpson, that Hind smiluig idiot, who, I dare say, presided 
even then over tlie place—Captain WiUiam Dobbin did not take 
the slightest notice. 

He carnctl alxmt Amelia’s white cashmere shawl, and having 
attended under the gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs. Salmon performed 
the Battle of Borodino (a savage cantata against the Corsican up¬ 
start, who had lately met with his Russian reverses)—Mr. Dobbin 
tried to hum it as he walked away, and found he was humming— 
the tune which Amelia Sedley sang on the stairs, as she came down 
to dinner. 

He burst out laughing at himself; foi^the truth is, he could 
sing no better than an owl. 

It is to be understowl, as a matter of course, tliat our young 
people, being in parties of two and two, made the most solemn 
promises to keep together during the evening, and separaterl in ten 
minutes afterwards. Parties at Yauxhall always did separate, but 
’twas only to meet again at supper-time, when they coidd talk of 
their mutual adventures in the interval. 

What were the adventure of Mr. Oslwrac and Miss Amelia? 
That is a secret. But be sure of this—they were perfectly happy, 
and correct in their behaviour; and as they had bcHin in the habit 
of being together any time these fifteen years, their tete^tete offcreil 
no particidar novelty. 

But when Miss Rebecca Sharp and her stout companion lost 
themselves in a solitary walk, in which there were not alwve five 
score more of couples similarly straying, they both felt that the 
situation was extremely tender and critical, and now or never was 
the moment. Miss Sharp thought, to provoke that declaration which 
was trembling on the timid lips of Mr. Sedley. They had previ¬ 
ously been to the panorama of Moscow, where a rude fellow, treading 
on Miss Sharp’s foot, caused her to fiill hack with a little shriek 
into the arms of Mr. Sedley, and this little incidmit increased the 
tendemesB and confidence of that gentleman to such a degree, that 
he told her several of his fovourite Indian stories over again for, at 
least, the sixth time. 

“ How I should like to see India! ” said Rebecca, 
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“Should yqjiJ” Bftid Joseph, with a most killiug tenderness: 
and Wiis no doubt about to follow up this artful interrogatory by a 
quMtion still more tender (for ho puffed and panted a great «f™l , 
and Eebccca’s hand,* which waa jdaced near hia hctirt, could count 
the feverish pulsations of that organ), when, oh, provoking! the bell 
rrag for the fireworks, and, a great sculHing and running taking 
jrlace, these interesting lovers wore obliged 4o follow in the stream 
of people. 

Captain Dobbin hatl some thoughts of joining the jmrty at 
supper: as, in truth, he found tlie Vauxhall amnscmMits not par¬ 
ticularly lively—but he paraded twire before the box where tlie 
now united couples were met, and nolxsly took any notice of him. 
Covers were laid for foiu*. The mated laiirs were ])rattling away 
quite happily, and Dobbin knew he Wijs as clean forgotten its if he 
had never existed in this world. 

“I should only lie de trap" said the Captain, looking at them 
rather wistfully. “I’d best go wid talk to the hermit,”—and so 
he strolled off out of the luuu of men, and noise, and clatter of the 
banquet, into the ihu-k walk, at the end of which lived that well- 
known irasteboard Solitery. It wasn’t very good fun for Dobbin-- 
iuid, indeed, to be alone at Vauxhall, I have found, from my own 
c.\i)cricncc, to be one of the most dismal sports ever entered into by 
a biicholor. 

The two couples were perfectly happy then in their Iwx: where 
the most delightfiil and intimate conversation bwk phiee. Jos was 
in his glory, onlering about the Wiiiters with great majesty. lie 
nuule the salad; and imwrkcd the chamiargne; and carvt'd the 
chickens; and ate and drank the greater part of the refrcslmients on 
the tables. Finally, he insistetl upon having a bowl of rarik punch; 
everybody had rack punch at Vauxhall. “ Waiter, rack punch.” 

That bowl of rack punch waa the cause of all this histery. And 
why not a bowl of rack pimch as well as any other wiuse? Wtw 
not a bowl of prussic acid the cause of Fair Rosamond’s retiring 
from tlie world 1 Was not a bowl of wine the auisc of the demise 
of Alexander the Great, or, at least, does not Dr. Lempriliro say so 1 
—BO did this bowl of rack prmch influence the fates of all the prin¬ 
cipal characters in tliis “ Novel without a Hero,” which we are now 
relating. It influenced tlieir life, although most of them did nut 
taste a drop of it. 

The young ladies did not drink it; Osborne did not like it; and 
the consequence was that Jos, tluit fat yournuind, drank up the 
whole contents of the bowl; and the conscfiuence of his drinking 
up the whole contents of the l»wl was, a liveliness which at first 
was astonishing, and then became almost painful; for ho talked and 
1 D 
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laughed BO loud as to bring scores of listeneifi round the box, much 
to the eonfusion of the innocent party within it ; and, volunteering 
to sing a song (wliich he did in that maudlin high key peculiar to 
gentlemen in an inebriated state), he almost drew away the audience 
who were gathered round the musidans in the gUt scollop^ell, and 
received from his hearers a great deal of applause. 

“Brayvo, Fat un!” said'one; “Angcore, Daniel Lambert!” 
smd ano^er; “What a figure for the tight-ropel” exclaimed 
another wag, to the inexpressible alarm of the ladies, and the great 
anger of Mr. Osborne. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us got up and go,” cried that 
gentleman, and the young women rose. 

“ Stop, my dearest &ddle-diddle-darling,” shouted Jos, now as 
bold as a lion, and clasping Miss Rebecca round the waist. Rebecca 
started, but she could not get away her hand. The laughter outside 
redoubled. Jos continued to drink, to make love, and to sing; and, 
winking and waving his glass gracefully to his audience, challenged 
all or any to come in and take a share of his'punch. 

Mr. Osborne was just on the point of knocking down a gentleman 
in top-boots, who proposed to take advantage of this invitation, and 
a commotion seemed to be inevitable, when by the greatest good luck 
a gentleman of the name of Dobbin, who had been walking about 
tlie Gardens, stepped up to the box. “ Be off, you fools! ” said this 
gentleman—shouldering off a great munber of the crowd, who vanished 
presently before his cocked hat and fierce appearance—and he entered 
the box in a most agitated state. 

“ Good Heavens 1 Dobbin, where have you been 1 ” Osborne said, 
seizing the white cashmere shawl from his friend’s arm, and huddling 
up Amelia in it.—“Make yourself useful, and take charge of Jos 
here, whilst I take the ladies to the carriage.” 

Jos was for rising to interfere—^but a single push from Osborne’s 
finger sent him puffing back into his seat again; and the licutraiant 
was enabled to remove the ladies in safety. Jos kissed his hand to 
them as they retreated, and hiccupped out “ Bless you! Bless you I ” 
Then, sdzing Captain Dobbin’s hand, and weeping in the most pitiful 
way, he confided to that gentleman the secret of his loves. He adored 
that girl who had just gone out; he had broken her heart, he knew 
he had, by his conduct; he would marry her next morning at St. 
George's Hanover Square j he’d knock up the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury at Lambeth; he would, by Jove I and have him in readiness; 
and, acting on this hint. Captain Dobbin shrewdly induced him to 
leave the Gardens and hasten to Lambeth Palace, and, when once out 
of the gates, easily conveyed Mr. Jos Sedley into a hackney-coach, 
which deposited him safely at his lodgings. 
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Gijorge Oslx'nie condiuttcd the girls home in saiet}': and wlicii 
the door was closed u^ioii them, and as he walked a<‘ro88 Rusm^II 
Square, laughed so as to astonish the watchman. Amelia looketl 
very niefully at her friend, as they went upstairs, and kisst'd her, 
and went to bod without miy more talking. 

“ He must propose to-morrow,” thought Rebecca. “He called me 
his soul’s darling, form times; he squeezed my hand in Amelia’s 
presence. He must projwse to-morrow.” And so thought Amelia, 
too. And I dare say she thought of the dress she was to wear os 
bridesmaid, and of the presents which she slioidd make to her nice 
little sister-in-law, and of a subsequent ceremony in which she herself 
might play a principal part, &c., and &c., and &e., and &c. 

Oh, ignorant young creatures! How little do you know the 
effect of rack punch! What is the rack in the punch, at night, to 
the rack in the head of a moniing 1 To this tnith I can vouch us a 
man; there is no headache in the world like that caiuicd by Vaux- 
liall punch. Tlirough'*the lajjae of twenty years, I can rememlx>r 
the consequence of two glosses!—two wine-glasses!—but two, uimui 
the honour of a gentleman; and Joseph ^lley, who hail a liver 
complaint, had swallowed at least a quart of tlio abominable 
mixture. 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought w'as to dawn uism her 
fortune, found Sedley groaning in agonies which the jicn refuses to 
describe. Soda-water was not invcnteil yet. Small liecr— will it lie 
believed!—was the only drink with which unhappy gentlemen sootlH!il 
the fever of their previous night’s ixitation. With this mild licvemge 
before him, George Osborne found the ox-collector of BoggleyWollali 
groaning on the so& at his lodgings. Dobbin was already in the 
room, good-natiuedly tending his [lutient of the night before. The 
two officers, looking at the prostrate Bacchunuliiui, and askaiu'e at 
each other, exchanged the most fnghtfid sympathetic grins. Even 
Sedley’s valet, the most solemn and correct of gentlemen, with the 
muteness and gravity of an undertaker, could hanlly keep his 
countenance in order, as he Inokeil at his unfortunate master. 

“ Mr. Sedley was uncommon wild last night, sir,” he whiHi)crpd 
in confidence to Osborne, as the latter mount^ the stair. “He 
wanted to fight the ’ackney-coachman, sir. The Capting was obligeil 
to bring him upstairs in his harms like a babby.” A momentary 
smile flickered over Mr. Brush’s features as he spoke; instantly, 
however, they relapsed into their usual unfathomable calm, as he 
flung open tlie drawing-room door and announced “ Mr. Hosbin.” 

“ How arc you, Sedley ? ” that young wag liegan, after surveying 
his victim. “No bones broke 1 There’s a hackney-coachman down- 
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stairs with a black eye, and a tied-up hewl, vowing he’ll have the law 
of yon.” 

“ Wliat do you mean,—^law 1 ” Sedley fiiintly asked. 

" For thrashing him Wt night—didn’t he, Dobbin ? You hit out, 
sir, like Molyneux. . The watchman says he never saw a fellow go 
down so straight. Ask Dobbin.” 

“ You did have a qpimd with the coachman,” Captain Dobbin 
said, “ and showed plenty of fight too.” 

“ And that fellow with the white coat at Vauxhall 1 How Jos 
drove at hinol How the women screamed! By Jove, sir, it did 
my heart good to see you. I thought you civilians had no pluck; 
but I’ll never get in yoiu- way when you are in your cups, Jos.” 

“ I believe I’m very terrible, when I’m roused,” cjacidated Jos 
from the bo&, and made a grimace so dreary and ludicrous, that 
the Captain’s politeness could restrain him no longer, and he and 
Osborne fired off a ringing volley of laughter. 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. He thought Jos a 
milksop. He had been revolving in his mind the marriage-question 
pending between Jos and Eebecca, and was not over well pleased 
tiiat a member of a fiimily into which he, George Osbonie, of 
the —th, was going to marry, should make a mitMianee with a 
little nobody—a little upstart governess. “ You hit, you poor old 
fellow! ” said Osborne. “ You terrible! Why, man, you couldn’t 
stand —you made everybody laugh in the Gardens, though you were 
crying yourself. You were maudlin, Jos. Don’t you remember 
singing a sougl” 

“A what?” Jos asked. 

“A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, what’s her 
name, Amelia’s little friend—your dearest diddle-<liddic-darling 1 ” 
And tliis nithless young fellow, seizing hold of Dobbin’s hand, acted 
over the scene, to the horror of the original performer, and in spite 
of Dobbin’s good-natured entreaties to him to have mercy. 

“ Why shoidd I simre him ? ” Osborne said to his friend’s remon¬ 
strances, when they qiutted the invalid, leaving him imder the hands 
of Doctor GoUop. “ What the deuce right has he to give himself 
his patronising airs, and make fools of us at Yauxball 1 Wlio’s this 
little school-girl that is ogling and making love to Mm 1 Hang it, 
the fiuuily’s low enough dready, without Aev. A governess is all 
very well, but I’d latlier have a lady for my sister-in-law. I’m a 
liberal man; but I’ve proper pride, and know my own station: let 
her know hers. And I’ll take down tliat great hectoring Nabob, 
and prevent him frpom being made a greater fool tliiui he is. That’s 
why I told liim to look out, lest she brought an action against him.” 

“I suppose you know beat,” Dobbin said, thougli rather 
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dubiously. “T^pu always were a Tory, and your fiuuily’s one of 
the oldest in England. But-” 

“ Gome and see the girls, and make love to Miss Sharp yoiu*- 
self,” the lieutenant diere intemijjted his liiend; but Captain Dobbin 
declined to join Osboinc in bis daily visit to the young ladies in ' 
Kussell Square. 

As G^ige walked down Southampton, Bow, from Holbom, he 
laughed as he saw, at the Sedley Mansion, in two different stories, 
two heads on the look-out. 

The fact is. Miss Amelia, in the drawing-room balcuuy, was look¬ 
ing very aigerly towards the opposite side of the Square, where Mr. 
Osborne dwelt, on the watch for the lieutenant himself; and Miss 
Sharp, from her little Ixxlroom on the second-floor, was in observa¬ 
tion until Mr. Joseph’s great fonn should heave in sight. 

“ Sister Aimc is on the watch-tower,” said ho to Amelia, “ but 
there’s nobody coming; ” and laughing and enjoying the joke hugidy, 
he described in the must ludicrous tenns, to Miss Sedley, the disiiuil 
condition of her brothdt. 

“ I think it’s very cruel of you to kugh, G«!orge,” she said, look¬ 
ing piirticularly unliapi)y; but George only laughed the more at her 
piteous and discomfit^ mien, pcrsistol in thinking the joke a most 
diverting one, and when Miss Sharp came downstairs, bantered her 
with a great deal of liveliness iqion the eflcct of her cluiriiis on the 
flit civilian. 

“ 0 Mias Sharp! if you could but see him this morning,” he said 
—“moaning in hisfloweml dressing-gown—writhing on his sofa; 
if you could but have seen him lolling out his tongue to Gollop the 
apothecary.” 

“See whom?” said Miss Sluirp. 

“Whom? O whom? Captiiin Dobbin, of course, to whom we 
were all so attentive, by the way, last night.” 

“We were very mikind to him,” Emmy said, blushing very 
much. “ I—I quite forgot him.” 

“ Of course you did,” crie<l Osborne, still on the laugh. “ One 
can’t be ahoay» thinking about Dobbin, you know, Amelia. Gan 
one. Miss Sharp?” 

“Except when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,” Miss 
Sharp said, with a hagghty air and a toss of the liciwl, “ I never g»iVO 
the existence of Cajitain Dobbin one single moment’s considemtion.” 

“ Very good. Miss Sharp, I’ll tell him,” Oslwnie said; and as 
he spoke Miss Sliarj) began to have a feeling of distrust anti hatred 
towards this ymmg officer, which he wiis quite unconscious of having 
inspired. “Z/e is to make fun of me, is he?” thought Iteliecca. 

“ Has he been laughing alxnit mo to Joseph ? Has he frightened 
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himi Perhaps he won’t come.”—A fflm passed oyer her eyes, and 
her heart beat quite quick. 

“ You’re always joking,” said she, smiling as innocently as she 
could. “Joke away, Mr. George; there’s nobody to defend me.” 
And George Osbomo, as she walked away—and Amelia looked 
reprovingly at him—felt some little manly compunction for having 
injected any uimecessary unMndncas upon this helpless creature. 
“ My dearest Amelia,” said he, “ you ate too good—too kind. You 
don’t know the world. I do. And your little Mend Miss Sharp 
must learn hm* station.” 

“Don’t you think Jos will-” 

“Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know. Ho may, or may 
not. I’m not his master. I only know he is a very foolish, vain 
fellow, and put my dear little girl into a very painM and awkward 
position last night. My dearest diddle-diddle-darling 1 ” He was 
off laughing again; and he did it so droUy that Emmy laughed too. 

All that day Jos never came. But Amelia had no fear about 
this; for the little schemer had actually sent away the page, Mr. 
Sambo’s aide-<le-camp, to Mr. Joseph’s lodgings, to ask for some 
book he ha<l promised, and how ho was; and the reply through 
Jos’s man, Mr. Brush, was, that his master was ill in bed, and had 
just had the doctor with him. He must come to-morrow, she 
thought, but she never had the courage to speak a word on the 
subject to Rebecca; nor did that young woman herself allude to it 
in any way during the whole evening after the night at VauxhaJl. 

The next day, however, as the two young ladies sate on the sofa, 
pretending to work, or to write letters, or to read novels. Sambo 
came into the room with his luual engaipng grin, with a packet 
under his arm, and a note on a tray. “ Note Mm Mr. Jos, Miss,” 
says Sambo. 

How Amelia trembled as she opened it! 

So it ran:— 


“Dear Amelia,— I send you the Orphan of the Porett. I 
was too ill to (xrme yesterday. I leave town to-day for Cheltenham. 
Pray excuse mo, if you can, to the amiable Miss Sharp, for my con¬ 
duct at Yauxhall, and entreat her to pardon and forget every word 
I may have uttered when excited by that fe 4 l‘supper. As soon as 
I have recovered, for my health is very much shaken, I abn.ll go to 
Scotland for some months, and am, truly yours, 

“Jos. Sedley.” 

It was the death-warrant. All was over. Amelia did not dare 
to look at Rebecca’s pale &ce and burning eyes, but she dropped 
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the letter into her friend’s lap; iuid got up, and went utwtairs to 
her room, and Sied her little hc^ out. 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought her presently ■with 
consolation, on whqpc shoulder Amelia wept confidentially, and re¬ 
lieved herself a goo<l deal. “ Don’t take on, Miss. I didn’t like to ■ 
tell you. But none of us in the house have liked her except at 
fust. I sor her with my own eyes reading your Ma’s letters. Pinner 
says she’s always about your trinket-box Wl drawers, and every¬ 
body’s drawers, and she’s sure she’s put your white ribbing into 
her box.” 

“ I gave it her, I gave it her,” Amelia saicL 

But tliis did not alter Mrs. Blcnkinsop’s opinion of Miss Shar]). 
“I don’t trust them governesses. Pinner,” she remarked to the 
maid. “They give themselves the hairs and hnpstiU'ta of hulies, 
and their wages is no better tlian you nor me.” 

It now became clear to every soul in the house, except iHjor 
Amelia, that Rebecca should take her dcpartim), and high ami low 
(always with the one sxception) agree<l that that event slionhl take 
place as speetbly as possible. Our good cliild rausiutel all her 
drawers, cupboards, reticules, and gimcrack boxes—laisscfl in mview 
all her gowns, fichus, tags, bobbins, laces, sUk stockings, and fallids 
—selecting this thing and tluit and the other, to make a little heap 
for Rebecca. And going to her pajxi, tliat generous British mer¬ 
chant, who had promised to give her as many guineas as she was 
years okl—she b^ed the old ^ntleman to ^ve the money to dear 
Rebecca, who must want it, while sire lacked for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and nothing lotii 
(for he was as fine-hande«i a young follow-as any in the army), he 
Wnt to Bond Street, and bought the beat hat and sissnair that 


money coidd buy. „ •, . i- 

“ That’s 6«)rge’8 present to you, Rclrecca dear, s»ud Amelia, 
quite proud of the bandbox conveying these gifts. “ Wluit a taste 
he has! There’s nobody like him.” „ ,, , . , 

“ Nobody ” Rebecca answered. “ How thankful I am to him! 
She was thinking in her heart, “It was George Oslmmc who pre¬ 
vented my marriage.”—And she loved George Oslwrne accordingly. 

She made her preparations for departure with great (xiuaniimty; 
and accepted' all the kind little Amelia’s preseufo, ^r just the 
proper degree of hesifation and reluctaurjc. She vowed eternal grat^ 
tad^ Mrs. Sedley, of course; but did not intrude herrolf upon thirt 
good lady too mudi, who was embarrasse.!, tmd evidently wishing 
to avoid her. She kissed Mr. Sedley’s hand, when he pr^ntol 
her with the purse; and asked permission to ronsider him for the 
future as her Lid, kind friend and protector. Her behaviour was so 
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affecting that he wan going to write her a cheque for twenty pounds 
more; but he restrained his feelings: the carriage'waa in waiting 
to take him to dinner, so he tripped away with a “ God bless you, 
my dear; always come hero when you come toetewn, you know,— 
Drive to the Mansion House, James.” 

Finaliy came the parting with Miss Amelia, over which picture 
I intend to throw a veil But after a scene in which one person 
was in earnest and the oflior a perfect performer—after the tenderest 
caresses, the most pathetic te^, the smelling-bottle, and some of 
the very best feelings of the heart, had been called into requisition— 
Rebecca and Amelia parted, the former vowing to love her friend 
for ever and ever and ever. 
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CHAPTER VII t 
CRAU'LEY OF QUEEN’S CRAWLEY 

A MONO the most respected of the nnmes l)eginning in C, 
which the Cmirt-Gnide eontniiied, in the yciix 18 — , w:w 
*■ that of Crawley, Sir Pitt, Baronet, Gnsit Cnuiit Stnvt, 
and Queen’s Crawley, Hants. This honoiiiablo imuie Inul 
mnstnntly also in the Parliamentary list for many yesirs, in (»m- 
junction with that of a number of other wortliy gentlemen who 
sat in tiums for the borough. 

It is related, with iftgard to the borough of Queen’s Giawley, 
that Queen Elimbeth in one of her progri'sses, sto))])ing at Ciawley 
to breakfast, was so delighted with some remarkably line Hamiishiie 
beer which was then printed to her by the Crawley of the day 
(a han^me gentleman with a trim beanl and a gixxl leg), that sli'e 
fi»rthwith erected Crawley into a borough to Mnal two im'inlM'i'H to 
Parliament j and the plmx), ftom the «lay of that illustrious visit, 
took the name of Queen’s Crawley, which it holds uj) to the prestmt 
moment. And though, by the lajwe of time, and those mutations 
which age produces in empire, cities, and boroughs. Queen’s Crawhsy 
was no longer so populous a jda** as it hiul Inxin in Queen Bess’s 
time—nay, was come down to that condition of boroiigli which 
used to be denominated rotten— yet, as Sir Pitt Crawley w«ml<l sjiy 
with perfect justice in his elegant way, “ Itottcn! be hanged - it 
produces me a good fifteen hundred a year.” 

Sir Pitt Crawley (luuneii after the great Commoner) wsis the son 
of Walpole Crawley, first Baronet, of the Tajxj and Sealing-Wax 
Office in the reign of George II., when he was iinpamhed f(>r js'cnlur 
tion, as were a great number of other honest gentlemen of those 
days; and Walpole Crawley was, as need soinjely be siiid, arm 
of John Churchill Crawley, namerl after the c*lebratal milibiry 
commander of the reign of Queen Anne. The fiunily tree (which 
hangs up at Queen’s Crawley) furthermore mentions Charles Stuart, 
afterwards (ailed Baiebones Crawley, son of the Crawley of James 
the First’s time; and finally, Queen Elizabeth’s Crawley, who is 
represented as the foreground of the picture in his forked Issard and 
armoiu'. Out of his waistcoat, as usual, grows a tree, on the main 
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branches of which the above illustrious names are inscribed. Close 
by the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet (the subject of the present 
memoir), are written that of his brother, the Reverend Bute Crawley 
(the great Commoner was in disgrace when the reverend gentleman 
was bom), rector of Crawley-cum-Snailby, and of various other male 
and female members of the Crawley £unily. 

Sir Pitt was first married to Grkzel, sixth daughter of Mungo 
Biukic, Lord Binkie, and cousin, in consequence, of Mr. Dundos. 
She brought him two sous: Pitt, named not so much after his 
fether as after the heaven-bom minister; and Rawdon, firom the 
Prince of Wales’s fiiend, whom his Majesty George IV. forgot so 
completely. Many years after her hulyship’s demise. Sir Pitt led 
to the altar Rosa, daughter of Mr. G. Dawson, of Mudbiuy, by 
whom he had two daughters, for whose benefit Miss Rebecca Sharp 
was now engaged as governess. It will bo seen that the yoimg 
lady was come into a &mily of very genteel connections, tuid was 
about to move in a much more distinguished circle than that humble 
one which she had just quitted in Russell Square. 

She had received her orders to join her pupils, in a note 
which was written upon an old envelope, and which contained 
the following words:— 

“ Sir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and baggidge may be hear 
on Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen’s Crawley to-morrow morning erly. 

“GasAT Gaunt Strskt." 

Rebecca had never seen a baronet, as &r as she knew, and as 
soon as she had taken leave of Amelia, and counted the guineas which 
good-natured Mr. Sedley had put into a purse for her, and as soon as 
she had done wiping her eyes with her handkercliief (which operar 
tion she concluded the very moment *the carriage had tiuned the 
comer of the street), she began to depict in her own mind what a 
baronet must be. “ I wonder, does he wear a starl” thought slic, 
“ or is it only lords that wear stars 1 But he will be very handsomely 
dressed in a court suit, with rufiles, and his hair a little powdered, 
like Mr. Wroughton at Covent Garden. I suppose he will be awfiilly 
proud, and that I shall be treated most contemptuously. Still I 
must bear my hard lot as well as 1 can—at least, I shall be amongst 
gmUefolks, and not with vulgar city people; ” and she fell to thirl¬ 
ing of her Russell Square friends with tlmt very same philosophical 
bitterness with which, in a certain apologue, the fox is represented 
as speaking of the grapes. 

Having passed through Gaunt Square into Great Gaunt Street, 
the carriage at length stopped at a tall gloomy house between two 
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sheets of brown paper: the ceiling lamp is muffler! up in a dismal 
sack of brown hollaud: the window-curtains hare disappeared under 
all sorts of shabby enrelopes: the marble bust of Sir Walpole Crawley 
is looking from its black comer at the bare boards and the oiled fir^ 
irons, and tlie empty card-racks over the mantelpiece: the cellaret 
has lurked away behind the cari»et; the chairs are turned up heads 
and tiuls .along the walls: and in the dark comer opiKisite the statue 
is an old-£ishioned crabbed knife-box, locked and sitting on a dumb 
waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an attenuated old 
poker and tongs were, however, gathered round the fire-place, as 
was a saucepan over a feeble sputtering fire. There was a bit of 
cheese and bread, and a tin candlestick on the table, and a little black 
porter in a pint-pot. 

“H.ad your dinner, I suppose 1 It is not too warm for yoni 
Like a drop of beer 1 ” 

“ Where is Sir Pitt Crowley ? ” said Miss Shari) majestically. 

“ He, he! /"m Sir Pitt Crawley. Reidcct you owe me a pmt 
for bringing down your luggage. He, he! Ask Tinker if I .aynt. Mrs. 
Tinker, Miss Sharp ; Miss (Jovemess, Mrs. Cliarwoman. Ho, ho! ” 

Tlic lady aildressed as Mrs. Tinker, at this moment made her 
appearance with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she had 
1)een despatched a minute before Miss Sliarp’s arrival; and she hondal 
the articles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken Ids seat by the fire. 

“ Whore’s the faiden 1 ” said he. “ I gave you tliree-liallpence. 
Where’s the cliange, old Tinker?” 

“There 1” replied Mrs. 'Tinker, flinging down the coin; “it’s 
only baronets as cares about fiirthings.” 

“ A ferthing a day is seven shillings a year,” answered the M.P.; . 
“ seven shillings a year is the interest of seven guineiis. Take care 
of yom- farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas will come quite nat’ral.” 

“ You may be sure it’s Sir Pitt Crawley, yomig woman,” said 
Mrs. Tinker simlily; “because he looks to his fartliings. You’ll 
know him better afore long.” 

“ And like me none the worse, Mias Sharp,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, with an air almost of politeness. “ I must be just before I’m 
generous.” 

“ He never gave away a farthing in his life,” growled Tinker. 

“ Never, and never wiU: it’s against my principle. Go and get 
another chair fiom the kitchen. Tinker, if you want to sit down; 
and then we’ll have a bit of supper.” 

Presently the Baronet plunged a fork into the saucepan on the 
fire, and withdrew from the pot a piece of tripe and an onion, whidi 
he divided into pretty equal portions, and of which he partook with 
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Mrs. Tinker. “ You see, Miss Shnr|>, when I’m not here Tinker’s on 
board wages: when I’m in town she dim's with the family. Haw ! 
haw! Fm gkd Miss Sharp’s not liungiy, ain’t you, Tink 1 ” Arid 
they fell-to upon thei» frugal supper. 

After supi)er Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke liis piiie; and 
when it became qiiito dark, he lighted the rushlight in the tin eandle- 
stick, and producii^ from an intenniniiblc pocket a huge mass of 
papers, bcgtin reading them, and putting then* in onler. 

“ I’m here on law business, my dear, ami that’s how it hapjiens 
that I shall luive the pletisure of such a pretty traveIIing^com]Kinion 
to-morrow.” 

“ He’t always at law business,” said Mrs. Tinker, tiiking up the 
pot of porter. 

“ Drink jind drink about,” said the Biimnet. “ Yea, my dear. 
Tinker is quite right: I’ve lost and won iiioro lawsuits than any 
man in Englaml. L(S)k here at Cniwley, Bart. v. SmifHc. I’ll tlii-ow 
him over, or my mime’s not Pitt Crawley. Pislder and another 
versus Crawley, Bart, ©verscers of Snaily imrish agiiinst (V.iwley, 
Bsut. Tliey can’t jmtvc it’s common: I’ll defy ’em; the land’s mine. 
It no more belongs to tbe tKirish than it does to you nr 'J'inker lu'ii'. 
I’ll beat ’em, if it cost me a thousand guimtiis. Tssik over the ])ii]M>rs; 
you may if you like, my dear. Do you write a gmsl hand ? I’ll 
make you useful when we’re at Queen’s Crawley, d(‘|K!iid on it. Miss 
Sharj). Now the dowager’s dcial I want some one.” 

“ She was as liad as he,” said 'I'inker. “ She bnik the law of 
every one of her tradesmen; and turned awiiy flirty-eight footmen 
in four year.” 

“ She was close—very close,” sabl the Baronet, simply; “ but she 
was a valyblc woman to me, and saved me a stcwanl.” And in this 
couiidentkl strain, and much to the amusement of the new-<-omer, 
the ainvereation (xintiiimxl for a considerable time. Wliatcver Sir 
Pitt Crawley’s qualities might lie, good or bad, he did not make the 
least disguise of them. He talked of himself incessantly, sometimes 
in the coarsest and vnlgnrcst llaiiqishirc accent ; sometimes adopting 
the tone of a man of the world. And so, with iqjimctioiis to Miss 
Sharp to bo ready at five in the morning, he bade her goisl night. 
“ You’ll sleep with Tinker to-night,” he said; " it’s a big lied, and 
there’s room for two. La<1y Crawley died in it. Good-night.” 

Sir Pitt went off after this benwliction, and the solemn Tinker, 
rushlight in hand, led the way up the greiit bleak stone stairs, jiast 
the great dreary drawing-room doors, with the handles mufRcd up in 
paper, into the great front bedi'oom, where Lady Crawley hml slept 
her last. The lied and chamber were so funereal and gloomy, you 
might liave fimeied, not only that Laily Crawley died in the room. 
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but tiuit her ghoet inhabited it. Rebecca sprang, about the apart¬ 
ment, however, with the greatest liveliness, and had peeped into the 
huge wardrobes, and the closets, and the cupboards, and tried the 
drawers which were locked, and examined the dreary pictures and 
toilette appointments, while the old charwoman was saying her 
prayers. “ I shouldn’t like to sleep in this yecr bed without a good 
conscience. Miss,” said,the old woman. “ There’s room for ns and a 
half-dozen of ghosts in it,” sa3rs Rebecca. “ Tell me all about Lady 
Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, and everybody, my dear Mrs. Tinker.” 

Bnt old Tinker was not to be pumped by this little cross-ques¬ 
tioner ; and signifying to her that bed was a place for deeping, not 
conversation, set up in her comer of the bed such a snore as only 
the nose of innocence can produce. Rebecca lay awake for a long, 
long time, thinking of the morrow, and of the new world into which 
she was going, and of her chances of success there. The rush¬ 
light flickered in the basin. The mantelpiece cast np a great black 
shadow, over half of a mouldy old sampler, which her defunct ladyship 
had worked, no doubt, and over two little &niily pictures of young 
lads, one in a college gown, and the other in a red jacket like a soldier. 
When she went to sleep, Rebecca chose that one to dream about. 

At four o’clock, on such a roseate summer’s morning as even 
made Qreat Gaunt Street look cheerflil, the faithful Tinker, having 
wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare for departure, unbarred 
and unbolted the great hall door (the cluing and clapping whereof 
startled the sleeping echoes in the street), and taking her way into 
Oxford Street, summoned a coach from a stand there. It is n^less 
to particularise the number of the vehicle, or to state that the driver 
was stationed thus early in the neighbourhood of Swallow Street, 
in hopes that some young buck, reeling homeward from the tavern, - 
might need the aid of his vchide and pay him with the generosity 
of intoximtion. 

It is likewise needless to say, that the driver, if he had any such 
hopes ns those above stated, was grossly disappointed j and that the 
worthy Baronet whom he drove to the City did not give him one 
single penny more than his flue. It was in vain that Jehu appealed 
and stormed; that he flung down Miss Sharp’s bandboxes in the 
gutter at the ’Necks, and swore he would take the law of his &re. 

“You’d better not,” said one of the ostlers; “it’s Sir Pitt 
Crawley.” 

“So it is, Joe,” cried the Baronet, approvingly; “and I’d like 
to see the man can do me.” 

“ So should oi,” said Joe, grinning sulkily, and mounting the 
Baronet’s baggage on the roof of the coach. 

“ Keep the box for me. Leader,” exclaims the Member of Parlia- 
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mcnt to the coacljinan; who replied, “Yes, Sir Pitt,” with a touch 
of his liat, and rage in his soul (for he luul promised the Itox to a 
young ^ntlcman from Cambridge, who would have given a crown to 
a rartaiaty), aud Miss Slmrp was accommodated with a back seat 
inside the carriage, which might be said to be carrying her into the 
wide world. 

How the young man from Cambridge suyrily put his five great¬ 
coats in front j but was reconciled when little Miss Slniri) was niailc 
to quit the ear^e, and mount up braide him—when ho t«vcrcd her 
up in one of Ids Beqjamins, and became perfectly goiNl-humoiiriMl— 
how the asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who declared u}x>n her 
sacred honour she hail never travellnl in a public carriage lietbre 
(there is always such a liuly in a coach,—alas! was; for the coaches, 
where are they ?), and the fot widow with the brandy-bottle, took 
their places inside—how the porter asked them all for money, and 
got sixpence from the gentleman and five greasy haliixmee from the 
fat widow—and how the carriage at length drove away-—now thread¬ 
ing the dark lanes of Alfiersgate, anon clattering by the Blue Cuisila 
of St. Paul’s, jingling rapidly by the strangers’ entry of Fleet-Market, 
which, with Exeter 'Change, has now departed to the world of 
t'ladowa—how they passed tlie White Bear in Pi<«ulilly, and saw 
the dew rising up from the market-gardens of Knightsbridge how 
Tumham-green, Brcntfonl, Bagshot, were passwl need not Iw told 
here. But the Mriter of these pages, who has pursued in former 
days, and in the same bright weather, the same remarkable journey, 
cannot but think of it with a sweet and tender regret. Where is 
the road now, and its merry incidents of life ? Is there no Chelsea 
or Greenwich for the old hornet pimplc-nnsed coachmen ? I wonder 
where are they, those good fellows ? Is old Weller alive or dearl ? 
and the waiters, yea, and the inns at which they waited, iind the eoltl 
rounds of beef inside, an<l the stunted ostler, with his blue nose ami 
clinking pail, where is he, and. where is his generation ? To those 
great geniuses now in petticoats, who shall write novels for the 
beloved reader’s children, these men and things will Is; as much 
legend and history as Nineveh, or Cceur de Lion, or Jack ShcpiMinl. 
For them stage-coaches will have becfimc romances—a team of four 
bays as fabulous as Bucephalus nr Black Bess. Ah, how their t^Nits 
shone, as the stable-men pulled their clothes off', and away they went 
—ah, how their tails shook, as with smoking sides at the stage’s 
end toey demurely walked away into the inn-yard. Alas! we shall 
never hear the horn sing at midnight, or see the pike-gates fly oiicn 
any more. Whither, however, is the light four-inside Trafalgar wsudi 
carrying us ? Let us be set down at Queen’s Crawley without fiirthcr 
divagation, and see how Miss Relsjcca Sharp siieeds there. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 

Aliss Rebecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley, Russell Square, 
Loudon. (Free.—Pitt Crawley.) 

M y dkaeest, sweetest Ameua, —^With what mingled joy and 
sorrow do I take up the pen to write to my dearest friend 1 
Oh, what a change between to-day and yesterday I Now I am 
friendless and alone; yesterday I was at home, in the sweet company 
of a sister, whom I shall ever, ever cherish T 

“ I will not teU you in w^t tears and sadness I passed the fetal 
night in which I separated from yoit You went on Tuesday to joy 
and happiness, with your mother and yottr devoted young soldier by 
your side; and I thought of you all night, dancing at the Perkins’s, 
the prettiest, I am sure, of all the young ladies at the BalL I was 
brought by the groom in the old carriage to Sir Pitt Crawley’s town 
house, where, after John tho groom had behaved most rudely and 
insolently to me (alas! ’twas safe to insult poverty and misfortune!), 
I was given over to Sir P.’s care, and made to pass the night in an old 
gloomy bed, and by the side of a horrid gloomy old charwoman, who 
kceiM the house. I did not sleep one single wink tho whole night. 

“ Sir Pitt is not what we silly girls, when wo used to read Cecilia 
at Chiswick, imagined a baronet must have been. Anything, indeed, 
less like Lord Orville cannot be imaginccL Fancy an old, stumpy, 
short, vulgar, and very dirty man, in old clothes and shabby old 
gaiters, who smokes a horrid pipe and cooks his own horrid supper 
in a saucepan. He speaks with a country accent, and swore a great 
dciil at the old charwoman, at the htuskney-coochman who drove us 
to tho inn where the coach went from, and on which I made the 
journey outside for the greater part of the way. 

“ I was awakened at daybreak by tho charwoman, and having 
arrived at the inn, was at 'first placed inside the coach. But, when 
we got to a place called Leakington, where the rain began to fell 
very heavily—will you believe it ?—I was forced to come outside; for 
Sir Pitt is a proprietor of the coach, and as a passenger came at 
Mudbury, who wanted an inside place, I was obliged to go outside 
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in the rain, whqfc, however, a young gentleman fimn Oiimhridge 
College sheltered me very kindly in one of his nei'eml greiiteoiits. 

“ This gentleman and the gmird seemed to know Sir Pitt very 
well, and laughed at^iim a great deal. They both agreed in calling 
him an <dd screw; which means a very stingy, avaricious {jcrson. He 
never gives any money to anybody, they said (and this meanness I 
hate); and the young gentleman made me reiyark that we dn>ve very 
slow for the last two stages on the roml, because Sir Pitt was on the 
box, and because he is praprietor of the horses for this ]«rt of the 
jonmey. * But won’t I flog ’em on to Stiuuslimorc, when I take the 
ribbons?’ said the yoimg Cantab. ‘And sarve ’em right, Mast»*r 
Jack,’ said the guanl. When I comi)rchended the meaning of this 
phrase, and tliat Master Jack intended to drive the rest of the way, 
and revenge himself on Sir Pitt’s horses, of course I lauglicd too. 

“A carriage and four splendid horees, coveretl with armorial 
bearings, however, awaited us at Mudbury, four miles from Queen’s 
Crawley, and we made our entrance to the baronet’s jairk in state. 
There is a flue avenue df a mile long Iciuling tc* the hoiiso, and the 
woman at the lodge-gate (over the pillars of which arc a serjamt and 
a ■ iove, the supporters of the Crawley iinns) niiulo us a utindHT of 
curtsies as she flung open the old iron carve«l dtsirs, which arc some¬ 
thing like those at odious Chiswhik. 

“ ‘ Thera’s an avenue,’ ssiid Sir Pitt, ‘ a mile long. Thenf's six 
thousand pound of tiinlxsr in tlicin there tivcs. Do you will that 
notliing?’ He pronounced avenue—and nothing- 
BO droll; and he had a Mr. Hwlsoii, his hind from Mudbury, inti> the 
carriage with him, and they bilked alsmt distraining, and selling up, 
and drainiug and subsoiling, and a great dcid about tenants and fiinn- 
ing—much more than I could understand. Siim Miles hail Immui 
caught poaching, and Peter Bailey htul gone b) the workhouse at last. 

‘ Servo him right,’ said Sir Pitt; ‘ him and his fsimily has Ijccti cheat¬ 
ing mo on that fenn these himdrcd and fifty ycare.’ Some old 
tenant, I suppose, who could not pay his rent. Sir Pitt might have 
said ‘Ac and his family,’ b) be sure; but rich baronets do not iieeil 
to be carelul about grammar, as iswr givcrncsscs must be. 

“As we passed, I remarkeil alieautiful churah-spiro rising alaive 
some old elms in the imrk; and before them, in the midst of a lawn, 
and some outhonsi®, an old rwl house with tall chimneys covered 
with ivy, and the windows shining in the sun. ‘Is that your 
church, sir?’ I said. 

“‘Yes hang it” (said Sir Pitt, only he useil, dear, a much 
isickede,- ,lortt ); how’s Buty, H.slson ? Buty’s my brother Bute, "ly 
dear- my brother the parson. Buty and the Boast, I call him, ha, ha. 

“Hudson laughed too, and then looking more grave and nodding 

1 
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his said, ‘ I’m afraid he’s better, Sir Pitt. He was out on his 
ponj featerday, looking at out com.* 

"'Looking after his tithes, hang ’un (only he used the same 
wicked word). Will bnuidy and water never kill himl He’s as 
tough as old whatdyecallum—old Methusalem.’ 

" Mr. Hodson laughed again. ‘ The young men is home from 
college. They’ve whopped John Scroggins till he’s well-nigh dead.’ 

“ ‘ Whop my second keeper! ’ roared out Sir Pitt. 

“ ‘ He was on the parson’s ground, sir,’ replied Mr. Hodson; and 
Sir Pitt in e fury swore that if ever he caught ’em poaching on his 
ground, he’d transport ’em, by the lord he would. However, ho said, 

‘ I’ve sold the presentation of the living, Hodson; none of t^t breed 
shall get it, I war’nt ; ’ and Mr. Hodson said he was quite right: and 
1 have no doubt from this that the two brothers are at variance—as 
brothers often are, and sisters too. Don’t you remember the two Miss 
Scratchleys at Chiswick, how they used always to fight and quarrel 
—and Mary Box, how she was always thumping Louisa 1 

“ Presently, seeing two little boys gathdring sticks in the wood, 
Mr. Hodson jumped out of the carriage, at Sir Pitt’s order, and rushed 
upon them with his whip. ‘ Pitch into ’em, Hodson,’ roared the 
Baronot j 'flog their little souls out, and bring ’em up to the house, 
the vagabonds; I’ll commit ’em as sure as my name’s Pitt.” And 
presently we heard Mr. Hudson’s whip cracking on the shoulders of 
the poor little blubbering wretches, and Sir Pitt, seeing that the 
malefactors were in custody, drove on to the hall. 

“ All the servants were ready to meet us, and 


“Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful 
thumping at my door: and who do you think it wasl Sir Pitt 
Crawley in his night-cap and dressing-gown, such a figure! As I 
shrank away from such a visitor, he came forward and seised my 
candle. ‘ No caudles after eleven o’clock, Miss Becky,’ said he. ‘ Go 
to bed in the dark, you pretty little hussey! (that is what he called 
me), ‘ and unless you wish me to come for the candle every night, 
mind and be in bed at eleven.’ And with this, he and Mr. Horrocks 
the butler wont off laughing. You may bo sure I shall not encourage 
any more of their visits. They let loose two immense blood-hounds 
at night, which all last night were yelling and howling at the moon. 
‘ 1 eaU the dog Gorer,’ said Sir Pitt; ‘ he’s killed a man that dog has, 
and is master of a bull, and the mother I used to call Flora ; but now 
I calls her Aroarer, for she’s too old to bite. Haw, haw! ’ 

“ Before tlie house of Queen’s Crawley, which is an odious old- 
foshioned red bride mansion, with tall chimneys and gables of the 
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style of Qiiceu there is a terraee fliuikoil by the family dove 
and serpent, mid on which the great halkloor niieiis. And oh, my 
dear, the great hall I am sure is as big and as glum as the great hall 
in the dear castle of Udolpho. It has a large fireplace, in which we 
might put half Miss Pinkerton’s school, and the grate is big enough 
to roost an ox at the very haist. Round the room hang I don’t know 
how many generations of Ciawlcys, some witl^ beanls and some 
with huge wigs and toes turned out, some dressed in long stiaight stays 
and gowns tliat look as stiff as towers, and some with long ringlets, 
and oh, my dear! scarcely any stays at all At one end of the hall 
is the great staircase all in black oak, as dismal as may lie, and on 
either side are tall doors with stags’ hcrnls over them, leading to the 
billianl-room and the library, and the gn>at yellow sal.sm and tlic 
morning-rooms. I think there are at least twenty bedrooms on the 
first-floor j and.one of them has the lieil in which Queen Elizalieth 
slept; and I have Ireen taken by my new impils through all these 
fine apartments this morning. They are not rendered Uhw gbanny, I 
promise you, by having tiic shutters always shut; and there is sean-o 
one of the apartments, but when the light was let into it, I exiKHttejl 
to see a ghost in the room. We have a schmJ-rtxnn (m the s»H«nd- 
floor, with my beilroom learling into it on one sides and that of the 
young ladies on the other. Then there arc Mr. Pitt’s niwrtments 

_Mr. Crawley, he is called—the eldest son, and Mr. Rsewdon 

Crowley’s rooms—he is an oflicor like umtelmly, and away with his 
regiment There is no want of room I assure you. You might 
lodge all the people in Russell Sipiare in the house, I think, and 


liave space to sjiare. „ 

“Half-an-hour after our arrival, the gicat dinner-bell was ning, 

and I came down with ray two pupils (they are vciy thin iiisignifi«uit 
little chits of ten and eight years old). I came down m your dixir 
muslin gown (about which that mlious Mrs Pinner was so nid , 
because YOU {mvo it-me); for I am to bo trcatcil ns one of the 
fomily, except on company days, when the young liuhes and I aic 

^Weil tile great diniier-liell rang, and we all a^nibl^ in the 
little (ba^ig-rwin where my Laily Crawley sits. She is the second 

SySyr^Slther If tlie^ ’X 

monger's daughter, and her marriage was thoiight a groat 
She Sts as if she had been handsome once, and her eyes are always 
fo“ I tss of her beauty. She is f le and meagnje ami 
hieh-shoulderod; and has not a word to say for herself, evidently. 
hS stepson, Mr. Crowley, was likewire m the iw^ ^ihrugly 
fiill dress as iiompouB as an undertaker. He is ^e, thin, ug y, 

tato**.,»«!«*. 
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coloured hiur. He is tlie Toiy picture of hie saint^ mother over the 
mantelpiece—Oriselda of the noble house of Binkie. 

“ ‘ This is the new governess, Mr, Crawley, ’ said La/ly Crawley, 
coming forward and taking my hand. ‘ Miss Sharp.’ 

“‘01’ said Mr. Crawley, and pushed his head once forward and 
began again to read a great pampUet with whidi he was busy. 

“ ‘ I hope you will ^ kind to my girls,’ said Lady Crawley, with 
her pink eyes always full of tears. 

** ‘ Law, Ma, of course she wiU,’ said the cld^t: and I saw at a 
glance that J. ne^ not be afraid of that woman. 

“ ‘ My lady is served,’ says the Butler in black, in an inunense 
white shirt-frill, that looked as if it had been one of the Queen 
Elizabeth’s ruffii depicted in the hall; and so, taking Mr. Crawley’s 
arm, she led the way to the dining-room, whither I followed with 
my little pupils in each hand. 

“ Sir Pitt was already in the room with a silver jug. He had 
just been to the cellar, and was in full dress too; that is, he had 
taken his gaiters off, and showed his little dumpy legs in black 
worsted stockings. The sideboard was covered with glistening old 
plate—old cups, both gold and silver; old salvers and cruet-stands, 
like Bundoll and Bridge’s shop. Everything on the table was in 
silver too, and two footmen, with red hair and canary-coloured 
liveries, stood on either side of the sideboard. 

“ Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said amen, and 
the great silver dish-covers were removed. 

“ ‘ What have we for dinner, Betsy 1 ’ said the Baronet. 

“ ‘ Mutton broth, I believe. Sir Pitt,’ answere<l Lady Crawley. 

“ ‘ Mouton awe navels,’ added the Butler gravely (pronounce, if 
yon please, moutongonawy); ‘ and the soup is poteege de mosUon h, 
VEcossaise. The side-dishes contain pommes de terre au natwrel, 
and chou/Utvr d Peau.’ 

“ ‘ Mutton’s mutton,’ said the Baronet, ‘ and a devilish good 
tiling. What ship was it, Horrocks, and when did you kill ? ’ 

“ ‘ One of the black-&c^ Scotch, Sir Pitt: we killed on Thursday.’ 

“‘Who took anyl’ 

“ ‘ Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and two legs. Sir Pitt; 
but ho says the last was too young and confounded woolly. Sir Pitt’ 

“ ‘ Will you take some potage. Miss ah—Miss Blunt 1 ’ said Mr. 
Crawley. 

“ ‘ Capital Scotch broth, my dear,’ said Sir Pitt, ‘ though tliey 
call it by a French name.’ 

“ ‘ I believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,’ said Mr. 
Crawley haughtily, ‘ to call the dish as I have called it; ’ and it 
was served to us on silver soup-plates by the footmen in the canary 
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coats, with the vtouton aitx navetft. Then ‘ ale and water ’ were 
bronght, and served to us young ladies in wine-glasses. 1 an\ 
not a judge of ale, but I can say with a clesir constnciu'c 1 
prefer water. * 

“ While we were eiyoying our repsist. Sir Pitt t«tk occasion ti> 
ask what ha<l become of the slioulders of the mutton. 

“ ‘ I believe they were eaten in the servants’ hall,’ said my laily 
humbly. 

“ ‘ They was, my lady,’ said Honocks, ‘ and pretdous little else 
we get there neither.’ j 

“ Sir Pitt burst into a horse kugh, and continued his wiiverwir 
tioo with Mr. Horroeks. ‘ That there little black pig of the Kent 
sow’s hreeil must be uneommon fat now.’ 

“‘It’s not quite busting. Sir Pitt,’ Siiid the Butler with the 
gravest air, at which Sir Pitt, mid with him tlie young Isulics, this 
time, liegan to laugh violently. 

“ ‘ Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,’ said Mr. Crawley, ‘ your 
laughter strikes me as being exceedingly out of phu'A’ 

“ ‘ Never mind, ray lonl,’ wiid the Bannict, ‘ we’ll try the jKirker 
on Saturday. Kill un on Satunlay moniing, Jolin lIunuN^kH. Miss 
Sharti adores pork, don’t you, Miss Sharti 1 ’ 

“ And I think this is all the mnversation that I remcmlHir at 
dinner. When the reiiast was cxineludwl a jug of hot water was 
placed before Sir Pitt, with a ease-lM>ttle eontiuning, I Isdievc, rum. 
Mr, Horroeks scrveil myself and my pupils with tliree little glasses 
of wine, and a Immiicr was pounsl out for my huly. When we 
retired, she took from her work-drawer an enormous intenuinahle 
piece of knitting ; the young hulies Ixigan to play at erihliiigi! with 
a dirty pack of cards. We had but one candle lighted, but it was in 
a magnificent old silver candlestick, iuid after a very tew questions 
ftom my lotly, I Inul my choice of amusement laitwer'ii a volume of 
sermons, and a puuplilct on the «>rn-law 8 , which Mr. Crawley hiul 
been reading before dinner. 

“ So we sat for an hour until steps were hcanl. 

“ ‘ Put away the canls, girls,’ crial my liuly, in a gniat tn-nior; 
‘ put down Mr. Crawley’s books. Miss Sharp: ’ and tluwe onlem 
hud been scan»ly obeyed, when Mr. Crawley entered the nsmi. 

“ ‘ We will resume yestenlay’s discourse, young liulics,’ said he, 
‘ and you shall each read a page by turns; so that Miss a- ■ Miss 
Short may have an opportunity of hearing you ; ’ and the isK)r girls 
began to spell a long dismal sermon delivered at Bethesda ChajKil, 
Liverpool, on behalf of the mission for the Chickasaw Indians. 
Was it not a (liarming evening! 

“ At ten the servants were told to call Sir Pitt and the house- 
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hold to prayers. Sir Pitt came in first, very much flimhed, and 
rather unstc^y in his gait; and after him the butler, the canaries, 
Mr. Crawley’s man, tliree other men, smelling very much of the 
stable, and fi)ur women, one of whom, I remitrked, was very much 
over-dressed, and who flung me a look of great scorn as she plumped 
down on her knees. 

“ After Mr. Ciawlfty had done haranguing and expounding, we 
received our candles, and then we went to bed; and then I was 
disturbed in my writing, as I have described to my dearest, sweetest 
Amelia. 

“ Good night. A thousand, thousand, thousand kisses! 

**Scawrday. —^This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of the 
little black pig. Rose and Violet introduced me to it yesterday j 
and to the stables, and to the kennel, and to the gardener, who was 
picking fruit to send to market, and from whom they begged hard 
a bunch of hot-house grapes; but he said that Sir Pitt had num¬ 
bered every ‘ Man Jack ’ of them, and it would be as much as his 
place was worth to give any away. The darling girls caught a 
colt in a paddock, and asked me if I would ride, and began to 
ride themselves, when the groom, coming with horrid oaths, drove 
them away. 

“Lady Crawley is always knitting the worst(xl. Sir Pitt is 
always tipsy, every night; and, I bdieve, sits with Horrocks, the 
butler. Mr. Crawley always reads sermons in the evening, and in 
the morning is locked up in his study, or else rides to Mudbury, on 
county business, or to Squashmore, where he preaches, on Wednes¬ 
days and Fridays, to the tenants there. 

“A hundr^ thousand grateful lovra to your dear papa and 
mamma. Is your poor brother recovered of his rack-punch 1 Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! How men should bevrare of wicked punch!— 
Ever and ever thine own Rkbkcca.” 

Everything considered, I think it is quite as well for our dear 
Amelia Sedley, in Bussell Square, that Miss Sharp and she arc 
parted. Bebe^ is a droll funny creative, to be sure; and those 
descriptions of the poor lady weeping for the loss of her beauty, and 
the gentleman “with hay-coloured whiskers and straw-coloured 
hair,” are very smart, doubtless, and show a great knowledge of the 
world. That she might, when on her knees, have been thinking of 
something better than Mias Horrocks’s ribbons, has possibly struck 
both of us. But my kind reader will please to remember that this 
history has “Vanity Fair” for a title, and that Vanity Fair is a 
very vain, wicked, foolish place, full of all sorts of humbugs and fiilse- 
nesses and pretensions. And while the moralist, who is holding 
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forth on the cover * (an accnrate portrait of your humble servant), 
professes to weiu- neither g»)wn nor bands, but only the very same 
lonjj-eored livery in which his congregation is arrayed: yet, look 
you, one is boundrto speak the truth as fiir as one knows it, 
whether one mounts a uip and bells or a shovel-hat; and a dcjil 
of disagreeable matter must come out in the uonrso of such im 
undertaking. 

I have heard a brother of the story-felling tnuie, at Naphis, 
preaching to a pack of goo«l-for-nothiug honest liwy fellows by the 
seashore, work himself up into such a rage wid }Niss(un with some 
of the villains whose wicked deeds he was describing and inventing, 
that the audience could not rosist it; iuid they iind the poet together 
would burst out into a roar of oatlis and execrations against the 
fictitious monster of the talc, so tlmt the hat wont round, and 
the bajocchi tumbled into it, in the midst of a isTfect storm of 
sympathy. 

At the little Ptms theatres, on the other hand, you will not 
only hear the people jelling out “ Ah (p'edin / Ah nmvdre I" ami 
cursiug the tyrant of the play fiwra the Isjxcs; but the luitors them¬ 
selves positively refuse to play the wicked isirts, such iw thi^ of 
infdvies Awjlaig, bnitid Cossacks, and what not, and ])rcfcr to 
appear, at a smaller salary, in their resd cliaractcrs sis loyal French¬ 
men, I set the two stories one agiiinst the other, so that you may 
see that it is not from mere mercenary motives that the pn-sent 
performer is desirous to show up and trounce his villains; but 
because he has a sincere hatred of them, which he cannot kisep 
down, and which must find a vent in suitidde abuse and l»a<l 


language. 

I warn my "kyind Incnds,” then, that I am going to tell a 
story of harrowing villainy and complicated—-but, as I trust, intens<ily 
interesting —crime. My rascals are no inilk-and-wati^r rus<<i]s, 1 
promise you. When we come to the i)roiier phuxjs we won’t spare 
fine language—No, no! But when we are going over the quiet 
country we must perforce be calm. A temi)cst in a sloit-lsunn is 
absuitl We will reserve that sort of thing for the mighty cs'can and 
the lonely midnight. The present Cliaptcr is very mild. Others— 
But we will not anticipate thorn. . , , , 

And as we bring our cliaracters forward, I will ask l^vc, as a 
man and a brother, not only to intnsluce them, but cKssisionally to 
step down from the platform, and talk alwiit tlieni: it they aro gocsl 
and kindly, to love them and sliake them by the hand: if they ^ 
siUy, to laugh at them confidentially in the reader’s sleeve: if they 


* A reforoiuM to a woodcut on the cover of the original edition. 
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aie wicked and hcartloss, to abuse them in the stron^t terms which 
politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fency it was I who was sneering at the 
practice of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds sc ridiculous; that it 
was I who laughed good-humouredly at the reeling old Silenus of a 
baronet—whereas the laughter comes from one who has no reverence 
except for prosperity, and no eye for anything beyond success. Such 
people there are living and flourishing in the world—Faitldcss, Hope¬ 
less, Charityless; let us have at them, dear friends, with rni^t and 
main. Som(} there are, and very siiccessftd too, mere quacks and 
fools; and it was to combat and expose such as those, no doubt, 
that Laughter was made. 
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CHAPTER IX 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 

S IR PITT CRAWLEY was a with a taat<’ for wliat 

is called low lite. His first iiiarria^; with the diinghter of tho 
noble Binkic ha<l been uiaile under the ausiuees of liis jtiin'iits; 
and as he often told Lady Crawley in her life-time she was such a 
confounded quarrelsome high-brwl jade that when she died he wiis 
hanged if he would ever take another of her sort, at her ladyshiii’s 
demise he kept his promise, suid selected for a sticoiiil wife Miss Rose 
Dawson, daughter of Mr.’John Thomas Dawson, iimimoiigcr, <ifMud- 
bury. What a hsippy woiniui was Rose to Is? my Duly Cniwley ! 

Let us set down tho items of her hiippiness. In the first phuie, 
she gave up Peter Butt, a young man who kept comismy with her, 
ami in con8e<iucn(!e of his disapisnntment in love fesik to smuggling, 
poaching, and a thousand other Isid c-ourses. Then she quari'elled, 
IS in duty boimd, with all tho fHends and intimab’s of her youth, 
)vho, of course, (iould not Is! received by my La<ly at Queen’s 
jrawley—^nor did she find in her new rank and alssle any isirsoim 
vho wore willing to welcome her. Who ever didi bir Huddle- 
ton Fud«lleston had three daughters who all hoissl to Iss Lady 
Irawley. Sir Giles Wapshot’s family were insnltctl that one of the 
Vapshot girls had not the i)rofercnce in the marriage, an<l the 
emaining baronets of the county were indignant at their dnnnwle’s 
lisalliance. Never Jsiind the commoners, whom we will leave to 

rumble anonymously. „ , , . 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass fenlcn for any one of 
lom He had his pretty Rose, and what more ncal a man mpiirc 
ran to please himself? So he us«l to get dnink every night: to 
rat his pretty Rose sometimes: to leave her in Haraiishin! wlieii 
j went to London for the parliamentary session, without a sin^c 
lend in the wide world. Even Mrs. Bute Crawley, the Rector's 
ife, refused to visit her, as she said she would never give the 

a tradesman’s daughter. . . , i i t 

As the only endowments with which Nature had gifted Lady 
■awley were those of pink cheeks and a white skin, and as she 
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nor amiiBements, nor that vigour of soul and f^city of temper 
which often fiilla to the lot of entirely foolish women, her hold upon 
Sir Pitt’s affections was not very great. Her roses Med out of her 
cheeks, and the pretty freshness left her figure after the birth of a 
couple of children, and she became a mere machine in her husband’s 
house, of no more use than the late Lady Crawley’s grand piano. 
Being a light^mplezjbned woman she wore light clothes, as most 
blondes will, and appeared, in preference, in draggled sea-green, or 
slatternly sky-blue. She worked that worsted day and night, or 
other piecesb like it. She had counterpanes in the course of a few 
years to all the beds in Crawley. She had a small flower-garden, 
for which she had rather an affection; but beyond this no other 
like or disliking. When her husband was rude to her she was 
apathetic; whenever he struck her she cried. She had not char¬ 
acter enough to take to drinking, and moaned about, slipshod and 
in curl-papers all day. 0 Vanity Fair—Vanity Fair! This might 
have bwn, but for you, a cheery lass:—Peter Butt and Rose a 
happy man and wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty fiuuily ; and an 
honest portion of pleasures, cares, hopes and struggles:—but a title 
and a coach and four are toys more precious than happiness in 
Vanity Fair: and if Harry the Eightb or Bluebeard were alive 
now, and wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he could not get the 
prettiest girl that ■hall be presented this season 1 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it may be 
supposed, awaken much affection in her little daughters, but they 
were very happy in the servants’ hall and in the stables; and 
the Scotch gardener having luckily a good wife and some good 
children, they got a little wholesome society and instruction in his 
lodge, which was the only education bestowed upon them until 
Miss Sharp came. 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. Pitt 
Crawley, the only Mend or protector Lady Crawley ever had, and 
the only person, besides her children, for whom she entertained a 
little feeble atta^ment. Mr. Pitt took after the noble Binkics, from 
whom he was descended, and was a very polite and proper gentle¬ 
man. When he grew to man’s estate, and came back ftom Christ¬ 
church, he began to reform the slackened discipline of the hall, in 
spite of his fother, who stood in awe of him. He was a man of 
such li^d refinement, that he would have starved rather than have 
dined without a white neckcloth. Once, when just from college, and 
when Horrocks the butler brought him a letter without placing it 
prenously on a tray, he gave that domestic a look, and administered 
to him a speech so cutting, that Horrocks ever aft^ trembled before 
him; the whole household bowed to him: Lady Crawley’s curl- 
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pa^rs rame otf,mlier when he waa al home: Sir Pitt’s imuldv 
S^omT^^ ' ^ incorrigible ohi man still wlhercd to 

nim-mid-wator in 

hu son s presence, alfcl only talke«l to his servants in a very rescrvetl 
and polite maiiMr; and those persons remarkeil tliat Sir Pitt never 
.swore at L^y Crawley while liis son was in the i-oom. 

It was he who taught the butler to sajj, “ My huiy is serveil ” 
and who insisted on hawling her Ladyship in to dinner. He seldom 
spoke to her, but when he did it was with the most isjwerfiil 
res^; ^d he never let her (piit the aiMirtment, vsthout rising 
m the most stately manner to oiwn the door, and making mi elegiint 
bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss Crawley; and there, I am sony to 
say, his younger brother Rawdon used to lick him violently. But 
though his parts were not brilliant, he nu«lc up for his Itu-k of 
talent by meritorious industry, and was never known, during eight 
years at school, to be subject to tliat punishment which it is gene¬ 
rally thought none but b chendi can cscaixi. 

At college his (sireer was of course Uglily creditable. And here 
he prepareil himself for public life, into which he was to be intro¬ 
duced by the patronage of his grand&ther, Lonl Binkie, by studying 
the ancient and modem orators with great assiduity, mid by s]Kaiking 
unceasingly at the debating societies. But though he luul a fine 
flux of words, and delivered Us little voice with great iKimposity and 
pleasure to himself, and never ailvam^d any sentiment or opinion 
which was not perfectly trite and stale, and sui){X)ited by a Litin 
quotation; yet he &il^ somehow, in spite of a iuc<liucrity which 
ought to have ensured any man a success. He did not even get the 
prize poem, which aU his friends said he was sure of. 

After leaving college he became Private Secrotiuy to LonI 
Binkie, and was then appointed Attach^ to the Legation at Piim]icr- 
nickel, wUch })ost he filled with perfect honom*, and brought home 
despatches, consisting of Strasburg pic, to the Foreign Minister of 
tlie day. After remaining ten years Attach^ (several years after 
the lamented Lord Binkie’s demise), and finding the advancement 
slow, he at length gave up the dii>lomatic service in some disgust, 
and began to turn country gentleman. 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to England (for he 
was an ambitious man, and always liked to lie before the public), 
and took a strong part in the Negro Emancqiation ((uestion. Then 
he became a friend of Mr. Wilbertbree’s, whose ijolitics he ailmired, 
and had that &mons correspondence with the Reverend Silas Horn- 
blower, on the Ashantee Mission. He was in London, if not fur the 
Parliament session, at least in May, for the religious meetings. In 
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the country he wan a magistrate, and an active visitor and speaker 
among those destitute of religious instruction. He was said to be 
paying his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lonl Southdown’s 
third daughter, and whose sister. Lady Emily, wrote those sweet 
tracts, “The Sailor’s True Binnacle,” and “The Applewoman of 
Finchley Common.” 

Miss Sharp’s accounts of his employment at Queen’s Crawley 
were not caricatiues. He subjected the servants there to the devo¬ 
tional exercises before mentioned, in which (and so much the better) 
he brought his lather to join. He patronised an Independent 
meeting-house in Crawley parish, much to the mdignation of his 
imcle the Rector, and to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who 
was induced to go himself once or twice, which occasioned some 
violent sermons at Crawley parish church, directed point-blank at 
the Baronet’s old Gothic pew there. Honest Sir Pitt, however, <lid 
not feel the force of these discourses, as he always took his nap 
during sennon-time. 

Mr. Crawley was very earnest, for the gbod of the nation and of 
the Christian world, that the old gentleman should yield him up his 
place in Parliament; but this the elder constantly refused to do. Both 
were of course too prudent to give up the fifteen hundred a year which 
was brought in by the second seat (at this pericxl filled by Mr. Quad¬ 
roon, with carte-blanchc on the Slave question); indeed the fiunily 
estate was much embarrassed, and the income drawn from the borou^ 
was of groat use to the house of Queen’s Crawley. 

It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon Walpole 
Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the Tape and Scaling Wax 
Oflice. Sir Walpole was a jolly fellow, eager to seize and to spend 
money (“ alieni appetens, sui proflisus,” as Mr. Crawley wotdd remark 
with a sigh), and in his day beloved by all the county for the constant 
dninkenness and hospitality which was maintained at Queen’s Crawley. 
The cellars were filM with burgundy then, the kennels with houncls, 
and the stables with gallant hunters; now, such horses as Queen’s 
Crawley possessed went to plough, or ran in the Traftlgar Coach; 
and it was with a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that Miss 
Sharp was brought to the Hall; for boor as he was, Sir Pitt was a 
stickler fi)r his dignity while at home, and seldom drove out but with 
four horses, and though he dined off boiled mutton, had always three 
footmen to serve it. 

If mere parsimony could have made a man rich. Sir Rtt Crawley 
might have become very wealthy—if he liad been an attorney in a 
country town, with no capital but his brains, it is very possible that 
he wo^d have turned them to good account, and might have achieved 
for himself a very considerable influence and competency. But he 
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waa iiuluckily cndownl with a good name and a laige though eneiiui- 
beml estate, botu of which went mthcr to injure than to mlvtiiuie 
him. Ho liml a taate for law, which coat him many thouaanda yearly ; 
and being a great doal bxi clever to l)e roblxxl, !W he said, by any 
single agent, allowed his ailaira to be mismanaged by a dttsen, whom 
he all equally mistnistcd. He was such a sharp Landlonl, that he 
could hastily find any but bankrupt tenants; gnd such a close farmer, 
as to grfld^ almost the seefl to the ground, whereupon revengeful 
Nature grudged him the crops which she granted to more lilamil 
husbandmen. He speculated in every possible way;,he worked 
mines; bought canal-shares; horsed ccxulies; took government c«m- 
tiucts, and was the busiest nuui and imigistnite of his munty. As 
be would not pay honest agents <at his giiuiite quarry, he had the 
satisfaction of finding that four oversccas mn away, and took t()rt.une8 
with them to America. For want «»f proiwr preeaiutions, his coal¬ 
mines filled with water: the govennnent flung his contract of daiiaigu<l 


beef upon his hands: and for his coach-liorscs, every mail projmetor 
in the kingilom knew tlmt he lost more horses than any man in the 
country, from undorfcc<ling and buying clieai). In disposition he was 
sociable, and fax fi?om being proud; nay, he rather prcfent'd the 
s<icicty of a fiirmer or a horse-clealer to that of a gentleman, like my 
lonl, his son: he was fond of drink, of swearing, of joking with the 
firnners’ daughters; he was never known to give away a shilling or 
to do a good action, but was of a pleasant, sly, laughing nnssl, and 
would cut his joke and drink his gkas with a tenant and sell him iq) 
the next day; or liave his laugh with the ixauber he was transiHirting 
with equal good humour. His ijolitencss for the fair sox law already 
been hintetl at by Miss Rclxseca Sharp - -in a word, the whole lammet- 
age, peerage, commonage of England, did not contain a more (nmning, 
mean, selfish, fixdish, (iisreputable old man. That blcKsl-ml hand of 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s would be in anybody’s pocket excjcpt his own; 
and it is with grief and iwin, that, as ailmircrs of the British ans- 
tociacy, we find ourselves obliged to ailniit the existence of so iniuiy 

ill dualities in a iierson whose name is in Debrett. 

One great cause why Mr. Crawley hail such a hold over the 
affections of his father, resulted from money arrangements. The 
Baronet owed bis son a sum of money out of the jointure of bis 
motlier, which he did not find it convenient tojsiy; indeed he hwl 
an almost invincible repugnance to paying anybaly, and could only 
be brought by force to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp 
(for she became, as we sliall hear speedily, mducW into most of the 
secrets of the fimiily) tliat the mere payment of his cmhtors wist the 
honourable Baronet several hundreds yearly; but tlus was a delight 
he could not forego; he had a savage pleasure in making the isxir 
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wretches wait, and in shifting from court to court and from term to 
term the period of satisfection. What’s the good df being in Parlior 
ment, he said, if you must pay your debts t Hence, indeed, his 
position as a senator was not a little useful to Mm. 

Vanity Fair—Vanity Fair 1 Here was a man, who could not 
spell, and did not care to read—^who had the habits and the cunning 
of a boor: whose aim in life was pettifogging: who never had a 
taste, or emotion, or etgoyment, but what was sordid and foul; and 
yet he had ranl^ and honours, and power, somehow; and was a 
dignitary o( the land, and a pillar of the state. . He was high 
sheriff, and rode in a golden coach. Great ministers and statesmen 
courted him; and in Vanity Fair he had a higher place than the 
most brilliant genius or spotless virtue. 

Sir Ktt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her mother’s 
large fortune, and though the Baronet proposed to borrow tMs 
money of her on mortgage, Miss Crawley declined the offer, and 
preferred the security of the Funds. She* hail signified, however, 
her intention of leaving her inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second 
son and the family at the Rectory, and had once or twice paid the 
debts of Rawdon Crawley in his career at college and in the army. 
Miss Crawley was, in consequence, an object of great respect when 
she came to Queen’s Crawley, for she hod a balance at her banker’s 
which would have made her beloved anywhere. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the 
banker’s 1 How tenderly we look at her feults if she is a relative 
(and may every reader have a score of such), what a kind pxxi- 
natured old creature wo find her! How the junior partner of 
Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage with the lozenge 
upon it, and the fet wheezy coachman I How, when she comes to 
pay us a visit, we generally find an opportunity to let our Menrls 
•know her station in the world! We say (and. with perfect truth) 
I wish I had Miss MaeWhirter’s signature to a cheque for five 
thoiuand pounds. She wouldn’t miss it, says your wife. She is 
my aimt, say you, in an easy careless way, when your Mend asks if 
Miss MaeWhi^r is any relative. Your ^e is perpetually sending 
her little testimonies of affectiem, your little girls work endless 
worsted baskets, cusluons, and footstools for her. What a good 
fire there is in her room when she comes to pay you a visit, 
although your wife laces her stays without one I The house during 
her stay assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance not 
visible at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go to 
sleep after dinner, and find youreelf all of a sudden (though you 
invariably lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners you 
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-same eveiy ilay, Malmscy-Miuleira, and no end of flsh from 
Londoif^ Even lie aervants in the kitchen bIiot « 

is not regarded in the ® ^ j yoida mw\ 

the middle cliisscs. Ah, gracious powers. L«mifo on her 

iimissss= 
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.. CHAPTER X 

MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS 

€ 

AND now, being received as a member of the amiable femily 
AA whose portraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it 
^ ^ became naturally Rebecca’s duty to make herself, as she said, 
agreeable to her bene&ctors, and to gain their confidence to the 
utmost of her power. Who can but admire this quality of gratitude 
in an improtected orphan; and, if there entered some degree of selfish¬ 
ness into her calcuktions, who can say but that her prudence was 
perfectly justifiable 1 “ I am alone in the world,” said the Mendlcss 
girl. “ I have nothing to look for but what my own labom* can 
bring me; and while that little pink-faced chit Amelia, with not half 
my sense, has ten thousand pounds and an establishment secure, poor 
Robecca (and my figure is better than hers) has only herself and 
her own wits to trust to. Well, let us see if my wits cannot provide 
me with an honourable maintenance, and if some day or the other 
I cannot show Miss Amelia my real superiority over her. Not that 
I dislike poor Amelia; who can dislike such a harmless, good-nature*! 
creatiue 1 —only it will be a fine day when I can take my place above 
her in the world, as why, indeed, should I notl” Thus it was that 
oiur little romantic friend formed visions of the fiiture for herself,— 
nor must wo be scandalised that, in all her castles in the air, a 
husband was the principal inhabitant. Of what else have young 
ladies to think, but husbands ? Of what else do their dear mammas 
think? “I must be my own mamma,” said Rebecca; not without 
a tingling consciousness of defeat^ as she thought over her little mis¬ 
adventure with Jos Sedley. 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen’s 
Crawley fiunily comfortable and secure, and to this end resolved to 
make friends of every one oroimd her who could at all interfere 
with her comfort. 

As my Laxly Crawley was not one of these personages, and a 
woman, moreover, so indolent and void of character as not to be of 
the least consequence in her own house, Rebecca soon found that it 
was not at all necessary to cultivate her good will—indeed, impos¬ 
sible to gain it. She used to talk to her pupils about their “ poor 
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and, though she troited that la«ly with every demonstrar 

tl»at aiie wisely 

directed the chief part of her attentions. ^ 

Wia the young .people, whose applause she thoroughly gaiiiwl, 
her method was pretty simple. She <lid not lister their young 
brains with too much learning, but, on the contrary, let them have 
then- own way in regard to educating theiusclvre; for what instnic- 
faon 18 more ettectual than self-instruction? The chlest wsw rather 
tond of books, and as there was in the old library at Queen’s Crawley 
a consWerable provision of works of light literature of tjic last «m- 
tury, both in the French and Engliaii laiiguaj^es (they liiul boi'n 
piirohas^ by the Swretary of the Tape mid Sealing-WiLx Office at 
the penod of his disgrace), and as noliody ever troubled tlio Ixjok- 
shelves but herself, Rebecca was enabled agreeably, and, as it 
were, in playing, to impart a great deal of instruetiou to Miss Rose 
Crawley. 


She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French 
and English works, ameng which may lie mentioneil those of the 
leameil Dr. Smollett, of the ingenious Mr. Henry Fielding, of the 
gracefid and ffintastic Monsieur Cr^billon the youngiT, whom our 
immortal poet Gray so mucli admired, and of the universal Monsumr 
de Voltaire. Once, when Mr. Crawley asked what the young jieople 
were reailing, the governess replial “ Smollett.” “ Oh, Smollett,” 
said Mr. Crawley, quite satisfied. “ His history is more dull, but by 
no means so dangerous us tliat of Mr. Hume. It is history you are 
Idling 1 ” “ Yes,” said Miss Rose; without, however, iuldiiig that 

it was the liistory of Mr. Humphrey Cliuker. On another (sicasion 
he was rather scandalised at finding his sister with a b<s>k of French 
plays; but as the governess remarked that it was for the purisme of 
acquiring the French idiom in conversation, ho was fain to be e.ontuiit. 
Mr. Crawley, as a diplomatist, was exceedingly proud of his «»wn 
skill in speaking the French language (for he was of the world still), 
and not a little pleased with the compliments whic^h the governess 
coutinuaUy paid him uiKin his proficien<;y. 

Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and 
lioiaterous than those of her sister. She knew the sei|uesteml 
spots where the hens hiid their eggs. She could climb a tree to 
rob the nests of the feathcnHl songsters of their siieckleil sisiils. 
And her plenum was to ride the young wilts, and to scour the plains 
like Camilla. She was the fiivourite of her fiither and of the stable¬ 
men. She was the darling, and witlial the terror of the cook; for 
she discovered the haunts of the jam-isits, and would attack them 
when they were within her reach. She and her sister were en¬ 
gaged in coiistant battles. Any of which peccadilloes, if Miss Sliarp 
1 ^ 
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dificoTered, she did not tell them to Lady Ciawley, who would have 
told thorn to the &ther, or woiae, to Mr. Crawley; but promised not 
to tell if Miss Violet would be a good girl and lore her governess. 

With Mr. Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient. 
She used to considt him on passages of French which she could not 
understand, though her mother was a Frenchwoman, and which ho 
would construe to her satis&ction ; and, besides giving her his aid 
in pro&ne literature, he was kind enough to select for hm: books of 
a more serious tendency, and address to her much of his conversation. 
She admired, beyond measure, his speech at the Quashimaboo-Aid 
Society; took an interest in his pamphlet on Malt: was often 
affected, even to tears, by his discourses of an evening, and would 
say—“ Oh, thank you, sir,” with a sigh, ami a look up to heaven, 
that made him occasionally cond^cend to shake hands vrith her. 
“ Blood is everything, after all,” would that aristocratic reli^onist 
say. “ How Miss Sharp is as^ened by my words, when not one 
of the people here is toudied! I am too fine for them—too delicate. 
I must familiarise my style—^but she understands it. Her mother 
was a Montmorency.” 

Indeed it was tom this &mouB family, as it appears, that Miss 
Sharp, by the mother’s side, was descended. Of course she did 
not say that her mother had been on the stage; it woidd have 
shocked Mr. Crawley’s religious smiples. How many noble 
had this horrid revolution plunged in poverty! She had several 
stories about her ancestors ere she had been many months in the 
house; some of which Mr. Crawley happened to find in D’Horier's 
dictionary, which was in the library, and which strengthened his 
belief in their truth, and in the high-breeding of Rebecca. Arc we 
to suppose tom this curiosity and prying into dictionaries, could our 
heroine suppose, that Mr. Crawley was interested in her i—no, only 
in a frien^y way. Have we not stated that he was attached to 
Lady Jane Sheepshanks 1 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the propriety of 
playing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a godless 
amusement, and that she woidd bo much better engaged in reading 
“ Thrump’s Legacy,” or “ The Blind Washerwoman of Moorfields,” 
or any work of a more serious nature; but Miss Sharp said her 
dear mother used often to play the same game with the old Count 
de Trictrac and the venerable Abbd du Comet, and so found an 
excuse for this and othm* Worldly amusements. 

But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the Baronet 
that the little governess rendered herself agreeable to her employer. 
She found many different ways of being useful to him. She read 
over, with inde&tigable patience^ all those law papers, with which. 
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liefore she came ^ Queen’s Crawley, he had promiEicd to ciiU'rtain 
her. She volunteered to copy many of his letters, and lulroitly 
altered the spelling of them so as to suit the usages of the present 
day. She b^mc interesteil in everything up{)ertaiiiing to the estate, 
to the fitrm, the park, the garden, and the stables; and so delightful 
a companion was she, that the Biirunet woidd seldom take his ailter- 
breakfast walk without her (and the ehildrep of murae), when she 
would give her advice as to the trees which were to 1 m; IopjnmI in the 
shrubberies, the gimlen-IxMls to be dug, the eFO]w which were to l)c 
cut, the horses which were to go to cart or plough. B«'ibre she had 
been a year at Quam’s Crawley she luul quite won the Runmet’s 
confidence; and the conversation at the tlinner-table, which Ind’ore 
used to be held Iwtween him and Mr. Hormcks the butler, was now 
almost exclusively between Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She was 
almost mistress of the house when Mr. Crawley was alwnt, but 
conducted herself in her new and exaltoil situation with s\ich iircum- 
spection and motlesty as nut to offend the authuritiut of the kitchen 
and stsible, among whian her behaviour was always exceedingly 
modest uiul affable. She Wiis quite a diffenmt iierson fnim the 
haughty, shy, dissatisfttMl little girl whom we have known iirevioiisly, 
and this change of tcmiKjr proved great pnnlenai, a sincere d«!sire of 
amendment, or at any rate gresit moral countgi; on lier inirt. Whether 
it was the hairt which dictotol this new sysban of eomplaisance and 
hmnility adopteil by our Rebecca, is to Is; i>rovo«l by her afbfr- 
history. A system of hyiMK-risy, which lasts thniiigli whole yesirs, 
is one seldom satisfactorily practiscxl by a iM'.rson <if one-and-tweiity; 
however, our nsulcrs will readlect, that, though yianig in yjiirs, 
our heroine wjis old in life and cxiMiriencM;, and we have, writb-n 
to no piiriwse if they have not diHcxtvertMl that slie Wiis a very 
clever wonnui. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Cniwley were, like the 
gentleman and lady in the weathcr-l>ox, never at home bwdher 
they hated each other conlially: indeed, Rawdon Cniwle.y, tlie 
dragoon, hiul a gnsit (wntempt for the esfaiblishinent albigetlier, and 
seldom came thither except when his aunt ikimI her annual visit. 

The groat good quality of this old huly has W.n mentioned. She 
possessed 8(!venty thousiind isninds, and hiul almost tuloptol Itowdon. 
She (lisliketl her elder nephew ex(«edingly, iuid despiwMl iiiiu as a 
milksop. In return he di<l not hesitate b) sbite tliat Imt sisil wm 
irretrievably lost, m»d was of opinion that his brother’s cliance in 
the next world was not a whit better. “She is a gaslh^s woman 
of the world,” would Mr. Crawley saiy; “she lives with atheists and 
Frenchmen My mind shudders when I think of her awful, awful 
situation, and that, near as she is to the grave, she should be so given 
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up to vanity, licentiousness, pro&neness, and folly,” In fact, the old 
lady declined altogether to hear his hour’s lecture ot an evening ; and 
when she came to Queen’s Crawley alone, he was obliged to pretermit 
his usual devotional exercises. ,> 

“ Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes down,” 
said his hither; “ she has written to say that she won’t stand the 
preachifyiug.” 

“ 0 sir! consider the servants.” 

“ The servants he hanged! ” said Sir Pitt; and his son thought 
even worse would happen were they deprived of the benefit of his 
instruction. 

“ Why, hang it, Pitt! ” said the &ther to his remonstrance. 
“ You wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year go out 
of the fiimily 1 ” 

“What is money compared to our souls, sirl” continued Mr. 
Crawley. 

“ You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to you 1 ”— 
and who knows but it wcu Mr, Crawley’s meaning 1 

Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She had 
a snug little house in Park Lane, and, as she ate and drank a great 
deal too much during the season in London, she went to Harrowgate 
or Cheltenham for the summer. - She was the most hospitable and 
jovial of old vestals, and had been a beauty in her day, sire said. 
(All old women were beauties once, wc very well know.) She was a 
M esprit, and a dreadful Kadical for those days. She had been in 
France (where St. Just, they say, inspired her with an unfortunate 
passion), and loved, ever after, S^nch novels, French cookery, and 
French wines. She read Voltaire, and had Bousscau by heart; 
talked very lightly about divorce, and most energetically of the rights 
of women. She liad pictures of Mr. Fox in every room in the house: 
when that statesman was in opposition, I am not sure that she had 
not flung a main with him; and when he came into ofiice, she took 
great credit for bringing over to him Sir Pitt and his colleague for 
Queen’s Crawley, although Sir Pitt would have come over himself, 
without any trouble on the honest lady’s part. - It is needless to say 
that Sir Pitt was brought to change his views after the death of the 
great Whig statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a &ney to Rawdou Crawley when a 
boy, sent him to Cambridge (in opposition to his brother at Oxford), 
and, when the young man was requested by the authorities of the 
first-named University to quit sAct a residence of two years, slie 
bought him his commission in the Life Guards Green. 

A perfect and celebrated “ blood,” or dandy about town, was this 
young officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives court, and four-in-hand 
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driving were the^i the fiuhion of our British oristocraey; and he wee 
an adept in all three noble sciences. And though he Iwlongrd to 
the household troops, who, as it was their duty to rally round the 
Prince Regent, liadwiot shown their valoinr in foreign service yet, 
Rawdou Crawley had already (Ayiroyws of play, of which he was 
inunodemtely fond) fought three bhxidy duels, in which ho gave 
ample proo& of his contempt fur death. „ 

“ And for what follows after dcsith,” would Mr. Omwley olwerve, 
throwing his gooseberry-coloured eyes up to the ceiling. He was 
always thinking of his brother’s sold, or of the souls sif those who 
differed with him in opinion: it is a sort of comfort wluch nauiy of 
tlie serious give themselves. 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, fiir frein lieing horrifled at the. 
courage of her favoraite, always used to )my his debts alter his 
duels; and would not listen to a word that was whisiwnsl against 
his morality. “He will sow his wild-iaits,” she would say, “and is 
worth far more than that puling hyiswrite of a limther of his.” 
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CHAPTER XI 

ARCADIAN SIMPLICITY 

B esides these honest folks at the Hail (whoso simplicity anil 
sweet rural purity surely show the advanta^ of a country life 
oyer a town one), we must introduce the reader to their rela¬ 
tives and neighbours at the Rectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. 

The Rovorend Bute Crawley was a tall, stately, jolly, shovel- 
hatted man, far more popular in his county than the B^net his 
brother. At college he pulled stroke-oar in the Christchurch boat, 
and ha<l thrashed all the best braisers of the " town,” He carried 
his taste for boxing and athletic exercises into private life; there 
was not a fight within twenty miles at which he was not present, 
nor a race, nor a coursing le-'tch, nor a r^tta, nor a ball, nor an 
election, nor a visitation dinner, nor indeed a good dinner in the 
whole county, but he found means to attend it. You might see his 
bay-mare and gig-lamps a score of miles away from his Rectory 
House, whenever there was any dinner-party at Fuddleston, or at 
Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the great lords of the county, 
with all of whom he was intimate. He hml a fine voice ; sang “ A 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky ; ” and gave the “ whoop ” in chorus 
with general applause. He rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt 
firock, and was one of the b(»t fishermen in the county. 

Mrs. Crawley, the Rector’s wife, was a smart little body, who 
wrote this worthy divine’s sermons. Being of a domestic turn, and 
keeping the ho\ise a great deal with her daughters, she ruled abso¬ 
lutely within the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full liberty 
without. He was welcome to come and go, and dine abroad as 
many days as his fiincy dictated, for Mrs. Crawley was a saving 
wolnan and knew the price of port wine. Ever since Mrs. Bute 
carried off the young Rector of Queen’s Crawley (she was of a good 
fiumly, daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Hector MacTavish, and 
she and her mother played for Bute and won him at Harrowgate), 
she had been a prudent and thrifty wife to him. In spite of her 
care, however, he was always in debt. It took him at least ten 
years to pay off his college bills contracted during his Other’s life¬ 
time. In the year 179 —, when he was just clear of these incum- 
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brances, he gave the odds of 100 to 1 (in twenties) against Kangaroo, 
who won the Dirby. The Rector was obliged to take up the money 
at a ruinous interest, and ha<l been stru^ling ever since. His 
sister helped him with a hundred now and then, but of course his 
great hope was in her death—when “ hang it ” (as he would say), 
“ Matilda mu»t leave me half her money.” 

So tha* the Baronet and his brother had every reason which 
two brothers possibly can liave for being by’ the ciirs. Sir Pitt hiul 
had the better of Bvite in inmunerable fomily transactions. Young 
Pitt not only did not hunt, but set up a mceting-hmwe under his 
uncle’s very nose. Riiwdon, it was known, was to come in for the 
bulk of Miss Crawley’s projierty. These money transactions— these 
speculations in life and death— these silent battles for reversionary 
spoil—make brothers very loving towards each other in Vanity Fair. 
I, for my part, have known a five-pound note to intcrjioae and 
knock up a half-century’s attachment between two brethren; and 
can’t but admire, as I think what a fine and durable thing Love is 


among worldly people.* 

It cannot be supposed that the arrival of such a personage i« 
Rebecca at Queen’s Crawley, and her gradmil establishment in tlio 
good graces of all jicople there, could be unremarkcfl by Mrs. Bute 
Crawley. Mrs. Bute, who knew how many days the sirloin of lice.f 
lasted at the Hall; how much linen was got reuly at the great 
wash; how many peaches were on the south wall; how many doses 
her ladyship took when she was ill -for such pomts arc matters of 
intense interest to certain persons in the country -■ -Mrs. Bute, I siiy, 
could not pass over the Hall governess without making every inipiiry 
respecting her history and character. There was sdways the k>at 
umlerstanding between the servants at the Itetory and the Hidl. 
There was always a gowl glass of ale in the kitchen of the fonner 
place for the Hall people, whose ordinary drink was very sinall- 
and, indeed, the Rector’s My knew exactly how much malt went 
to every barrel of Hall beer—ties of relationship existed Isitween 
the Hall and Rectory domestics, as between their masters; am 
through these channels each family was perfectly well ac<|uaintc<i 
with the doings of the other. Tlrnt, by the way, may be set down 
as a general remark. When you and your brother are f^nends ns 
doings are indiftcrent to you. When you have qimrrelled, all his 
outgoings and incomings you know, as if you were his spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca kg^ to take a regular 
place to Mrs. Crawley’s bulletin from the Hall. It was to tins 
effect'—“The black porker’s killed—weighed x stone-^ted the 
sides-^pig’fl pudding and leg of pork for dinner. Mr. Cramp from 
Mudbu^f ovCT with Sir Pitt about putting John Blackmore m gaol 
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—Mr. Pitt at meeting (with all the names of the people who 
attended)—my lady as usual—the young ladies with the governess.” 

Then the report would come—the new govemees be a rare 
manager—Sir Pitt be very sweet on her—Mr. Orawley too—Ho bo 
reading tracts to her—“ What an abandoned wretch! ” said little, 
eager, active, black-iaced Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

finally, the reports were that the governess had “ come round ” 
everybody, wrote Sir Rtt’s letters, did his business, managed his 
accounts—had the upper hand of the whole house, my lady, Mr. 
Crawley, the girls and all-^t which Mrs. Crawley declared she was 
an artM hussy, and had some dreadful designs in view. Thus the 
doings at the Hall were the great food for conversation at the 
Rectory, and Mrs. Bute’s bright eyes spied out everything that took 
place in the enemy’s camp—everything and a great deal besides. 

“MBS. BUTE CBAWI.EY TO MISS PINKKRTON, THE MAT.T, 
CHISWICK. 

“ Rectort, Queen’s CaAWUtr,' December —. 

“ My deab Madam, —^Although it is so many years since I 
profited by yoiu* ddightful and vnvaluaMe instructions, yet I have 
ever retain^ the fondest and most reverential regaid for Miss 
Pinkerton, and dear Chiswick. I hope your health is good. The 
world and the eanise of education cannot afford to lose Miss Pinker¬ 
ton for many many years. When my Mend, Lady Fuddleston, 
mentioned that her dear girls required an instructress (I am too poor 
to engage a governess for mine, but was I not educated at Chiswick X) 
—‘ Who,’ I exclaimed, ‘can we consult but the excellent, the incom¬ 
parable Miss Pinkerton?’ In a word, have you, dear madam, any 
ladies on your list, whose services might be made available to my 
kind Mend mid neighbour? I assure you she will take no governess 
hut of your choosing. 

“ My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes everything 
which comes from Miss Pinkerton’s school. How I wish I could 
present him and my beloved girls to the Mend of my youth, and the 
admired of the great lexicographer of our country! If you ever 
travel into Hampshire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you 
will adorn our rural rectory with your presence. ’Tis the humble 
but happy home of your affectionate Martha Crawley. 

“ P.S. —Mr. Crawley’s brother, the Baronet, with whom we are 
not, alas I upon those tmrms of unity in which it becomes brethren 
to dwell, has a governess for his little girls, who, I am told, bad the 
good fortune to be educated at Chiswick. I hear various reports of 
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her; and ^ I liaye the tcndeiest interest in my dearest little nieces, 
whom I wish, in spite of family differences, to see among my (»wn 
chihlren—and as I long to he attentive to any pvjnl of yourn - do, 
my dear Miss PinkertAn, tell me the Imtvry of this yonng lady, whom, 
for ymvr sake, I am most anxious to befiicnd.— M. C.” 

“miss riNKEKTON TO MRS. BUTE* CRAWLEY. 

“ JoHNsos Housk, Chiswick, Ikf. 18 —. 

“Dear Maham, —I have the honour to acknowledge your iMilite 
communiisition, to which I jironiptly rejily, ’Tis most gratifying to 
one in my most anluous position to find that my niateniiil I'ares have 
elicited a responsive affection; and to recognise in the amiable Mrs. 
Bute Crawley my ex(«llcut pupil of fonner years, the sjtriyhtfi/ ami 
accomplished Miss Martha MiuiTavisli. I am hajijiy to have iiiuUt 
my charge now the daughters of many of those wlio were your c-on- 
tomporaries at my establishment what plesisure it would give me 
if your own belov^ young hulics hiul ncwl of my instnictive suihw- 
intcudence! 

" Presenting my resiiectful compliments to Lady Fiiddleston, I 
have the honour (epistolarily) to intrixlucc to her hulyship my two 
friends. Miss TufKn and Miss Ilawky. 

“ Either of these young ladies is j}erfeethj (jvalifird to instruct 
in Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew; in mathematics and 
history; in Spanish, French, Italian, and gcognijihy; in music, vis-id 
and instrumental j in dancing, without the aid of a master; and in 
the elements of natural sciences. In the use of the glolsis Isith an- 
proficients. In addition to these, Miss Tiifliii, who is daughter of the 
late Reverend Thomas Tuffin (Fellow of Corjais College, Cambridge), 
can instruct in the Syriac language, and the elements of (Jonstitn- 
tional law. But as she is only cighteim years of age, and of exceml- 
ingly pleasing persortd appearance, perhajis this young lady may l»e 
objectionable in Sir Huddleston Fuddleston’s family. 

“ Miss Letitia Hawky, on tbe other hand, is not isirsonally well- 
fevoured. She is twenty-nine; her face is much pitted with the 
small-pox. She has a halt in her gait, reil hair, and a trifling obli¬ 
quity of vision. Both liulies are endowed with everi/ numd and 
religuyus virPue. Tlieir tenns, of course, are such as their aiicom- 
plishments merit. With my moat grateful respects to the Reverend 
Bute Crawley, I have the honour to be, dear Madam, your most 
&ithful and obedient servant, Barbara Piskerton. 

(I /».,s'._The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess to Sir 
Pitt Crawley, Bart., M.P., was a pupil of mine, and I liave notliing 
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to say in her disfavour. Though her appearance m disagreeable, we 
cannot control the operations of natiu«: and thon^ her parents were 
disreputable (her fiither being a painter, several times bankrupt, and 
her mother, as I have since learned, with herror, a dancer at the 
Opera); yet her talents are considerable, and I cannot regret that 
I received her out of charity. My dread is, lest the principles of the 
mother—who was reigesent^ to me as a i^nch Coimtess, forced to 
emigrate in the late revolutionary horrors; but who, as I have since 
found, was a person of the very lowest order arid morals —should at 
any time psove to be hereditary in the unhappy young woman whom 
I took as an outcast. But her principles have hitherto been correct 
(I believe), and I am sure nothing wiU occur to injure them in the 
elegant and refined circle of the eminent Sir Pitt Cmwley.” 

“hiss BEBECCA 8HABP TO MISS AMELIA SEDLEV. 

“ I have not written to my beloved Amelia for these many weeks 
past, for what news was there to tell of the sayings and doings at 
Humdrum HoU, as I have christened it; and what do you care whether 
the turnip crop is good or bad; whether the &t pig weighed thirteen 
stone or fourteen; and whether the beasts thrive well upon mangel- 
wurzel t Every day since I last wrote has been like its neighbour. 
Before break&st, a walk with Sir Pitt and his spud; after breakfast, 
studies (such as they are) in the schoolroom; after schoolroom, 
reading and writing about lawyers, leases, coal-mines, canals, with 
Sir Pitt (whcMC secretary I am become); after dinner, Mr. Crawley’s 
discourses or the Baronet’s backgammon; during both of which amuse¬ 
ments my lady looks on with equal placidity. She has become 
rather more interesting by being aUing of late, which has brought a 
new visitor to the Hall, in the person of a young doctor. Well, my 
dear, young women need never despair. The young doctor gave a 
certain Mend of yours to understand that, if ^e chose to be Mrs. 
Glauber, she was welcome to ornament the surgery 1 I told his im¬ 
pudence that the gilt pestle and mortar was quite ornament enough; 
as if I was bom, indeed, to be a country surgeon’s wife! Mr. 
Glauber went home seriously indisposed at his rebuff, took a cooling 
draught, and is now quite cureil. Sir Pitt applauded my resolution 
highly; he would be sorry to lose his little secretary, I think; and 
I beUeve the old wretch likes me as much as it is in his nature 
to like any one. Marry, indeed 1 and with a country apothecary, 

after-No, no, one cannot so soon forget old assodations, about 

which I will talk no more. Let us return to Humdrum Hall. 

“ For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My dear, 
Miss Crawley has arrived with her fot horses, &t servants, &t spaniel 
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—the great rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thoiunud pounds in the 
five per cents., wnom, or I liad better say which, her two brothers 
adore. She hwks very apoplectic, the dear soul; no wonder her 
brothers ate anxious aWit her. You should see tlieni straggling to 
settle her cushions, or to luind her coftee! ‘ When I come into the 
country,’ she says (for she has a great deal of humoiw), ‘ I leave my 
toady. Miss Briggs, at home. Mv brothers np; my toadies here, my 
dear, and a pretty piir tliey are! ’ 

“ When she comes into the <»untty our luvll is thrown open, and 
for a month, at least, you would &ncy old Sir Walpole was come to 
life again. We have dinner-pixties, and drive out in the coaclHUid- 
four-—the footmen put on their newest canary-coloureil liveries; we 
drink claret and champagne as if we were s)ccustome<l to it every day. 
We have candles in the schoolroom, ami fires to warm ourselves 
with. Lady Crawley is mane to put on the brightest iKJargrecn in 
her wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their thick shoes and tight old 
tartan pelisses, and wear silk stockings and muslin ftocks, as feshion- 
able baronets’ daughter# should. Rose came in yesterday in a s»«l 
plight—the Wiltshire sow (an enormous pet of hers) ran her down, 
and destroyed a most lovely flowered lihm silk diess by dancing over 
it— had this happened a week ago, Sir Pitt would have sworn fright- 
fidly, have boxed the poor wretch’s ears, anti put her uism bitaul mid 
water for a month. All he said was, ‘ I’ll serve you out. Miss, when 
your aunt’s gone,’ and laughed off the accident as tpiite trivial. Let 
us hope his wrath will have passetl away before Miss Crawley s 
dopartme. I hope so, for Miss Rose’s sake, I am sure. What a 
charming reconciler and peace-maker money is! 

“Another atlmirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy 
thousand pounds is to be seen in the conduct of the two brothers 
Crawley. I mean the Baronet and the Rector, not our brothers- but 
their fether’s, who hate each other all the year round, become quite 
loring at Christmas. I wrote to you last year how the almminable 
horee-racing Rector was in the habit of preaching clumsy sermons 
at us at chureh, and how Sir Pitt snored in answer. When Miffl 
Crawley arrives there is no such thing as quarrelling heaM of - the 
• Hall visits the Rectory, and vice verad—the parson and the baronet 
talk almut the pigs and the poachers, and the county busmess, in 
the most aflable manner, and without quarrelling in their cups, I 
believe—indeed Miss Crawley won’t hear of their quarrelling, and 
vows that she will leave her money to the Shropshire (^wlcys if 
they offend her. If they were clever people, th^ Shroiwliire 
Crawleys, they might have it all, I think; but the Shro^hire 
Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, and moiwly 
offended Miss Crawley (who had fled thither in a fit of rage agamst 
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her impracticable brethren) by some strait-laced notions of morality. 
He would have prayers in the house, I believa 

“ Our sermon bewks are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, and 
Mr. Pitt, whom she abominates, finds it convenient to go to town. 
On the other hand, the young dandy—‘blood,’ I believe, is the 
term—Captain Crawley, makes his appearance, and 1 suppose you 
will like to know wha( sort of a person he is. 

“ Well, he is a very large young dandy. He is six feet high, 
and speaks with a great voice; and swears a great deal; and orders 
about the servants, who tdl adore him nevertheless; for he is very 
generous of his money, and the domestics will do anything for him. 
Last week the keepers almost killed a bailiff and his man who came 
down from London to arrest the Captain, and who were found liu’k- 
ing about the Park wall—they beat them, ducked them, and were 
going to shoot them for poachers, but the Baronet interfe^. 

“ The Captain has a hearty contempt for his &.ther, I can sec, 
and calls him an old pu^, an old snob, an old cltawbcKon, and 
numberless other pretty names. He haj^ a dreadful repvdatim, 
among the ladies. He brings his hunters home with him, lives with 
the squires of the county, asks whom he pleases to ^ncr, and 
Sir Pitt dares not say no, for fear of offending Miss Crawley, and 
missing his legacy when she dies of her apoplexy. Shall I tell you 
a compliment the Captain paid met I must, it is so pretty. One 
evening we actually had a dance; there was Sir Huddleston 
Fuddleston and his fiimily. Sir Giles Wapshot and his young ladies, 
and I don’t know how many more. Well, I heard him say—‘ By 
Jove, she’s a neat little filly! ’ meaning your humble servant; and 
he did me the honour to dance two country-dances with me. He 
gets on pretty gaily with the young squires, with whom he drinks, 
bets, rides, and tal^ about hunting and shooting; but ho says the 
country girls are horee; indeed, I don’t think he is &r wrong. You 
should see the contempt with which they look down on poor me! 
When they dance I sit and play the piano very demurely; but the 
other night, coming in rather flnsh^ from the dining-room, and 
seeing me employed in this way, he swore out loud that I was the 
best dancer in the room, and took a great oath that he would have 
the fiddlers from Mudbury. 

“ ‘ I’ll go and play a conntry-danco,’ said Mrs. Bute Crawley, very 
readily (she is a little, black-fiiced old woman in a turban, rather 
crooked, and with very twinkling eyes); and after the Captain and 
your poor little Rebecca had performed a dance together, do you 
know she actually did me the honour to compliment me upon my 
steps 1 Such a thing was never heard of before; the proud Mrs. 
Bute Crawley, first cousin to the Earl of TiptofiT, who won’t con- 
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descend to visit Lady Crawley, except when her sister is in the 
country. Poor Culy Crawley! during most part of these gaieties, 
she is upstairs taJdng pills. 

“Mrs. Bute has sail of a sudden taken a great fancy to ma 
* My dear Mias Sharp,’ she says, ‘ why not bring over your girls to 
the Rectory I—their cousins will be so hap])y to see them.’ I know 
what she means. Signor dementi did not teach us the piano tor 
nothing; at which price Mrs. Bute hopes to ^t a professor for her 
children. I can see through her schemes, as though she told them 
to me; but I shall go, as I am determined to make niys^ agreeable 
$ -is it not a poor governess’s duty, who has not a friend or protector 
in the world ? The Rector’s wife paid me a score of compliments 
about the progress my pupils made, and thought, no doubt, to 
touch my heart—poor, simple, country soul!—as if I cared a fig 
about my pupils! 

“Your India musUn and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are 
said to become mo very welL They are a good deal worn now; 
but, you know, we poer girls can’t afford de» fraiches toilettes. 
Happy, happy you! who have but to drive to St James’s Street, 
and a dear mother who will give you anything you ask. Farewell, 
dearest girl.—^Your afiectionate Rkbkcoa. 

“ P.S. —I wish you coidd have seen the faces of the Miss Black- 
brooks (Admiral Blackbrook’s daughters, my dear), fine young liulies, 
with dresses ftom London, when Captain Rawdon selectetl ixsir me 
for a partner! ” 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious Rebccciv 
had so soon discovered) had prociued from Miss Sharp the promise 
of a visit, she induced the all-powerfid Mias Crawley to make tho 
necessary application to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured old laily, 
who loved to be gay herself, and to see every one gay and happy 
round about her, was quite diarmed, and rearly to establish a recon¬ 
ciliation and intimacy between her two brothers. It was therefore 
agreed that the young people of both fiunilics should visit each other 
fiequently for the future, and tho fiiendsliip of course lasted as long 
as tire jovial old mediatrix was there to keep the peace. 

“Why did you ask that scoundrel, Itawdon Crawley, to dincl” 
said tho Rettor to his lady, as they were walking home through tho 
pork. “ / don’t want the fellow. He looks down upon m country 
people as so many blackamoors. He’s never content unless he gets 
my yellow-sealed wine, which costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang 
him! Besides, he’s such an infernal character—he’s a gambler— 
he’s a drunkard—he’s a profligate in every way. He shot a man in 
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a duel—^he’s over head and ears in debt, and he’s robbed me and 
mine of the best part of Miss Crawley’s fortuna" Waxy says she 
has him ”—^here the Rector shook his fist at the moon, with some¬ 
thing very like an oath, and added, in a melancholious tone— 

“-, down in her will for fifty thousand; and there won’t bo 

above thirty to divide.” 

“ I think she’s gojpg,” said the Rector’s wife. “ She was very 
red in the fiice when we left dinner. I was obliged to unlace her.” 

“She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said the reverend 
gentleman, jn a low voice; “ and filthy champagne it is, too, that my 
brother poisons us with—but you women never know what’s what.” 

“ We know nothing,” said Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“ She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,” continued his Reverence, 
“ and took cura 9 oa with her coffee. / wouldn’t take a glass for a 
five-pound note: it kills me with heartburn. She can’t stand it, 
Mrs. Crawley—she must go—flesh and blood won’t bear it! and I 
lay five to tw^o, Matilda drops in a year.” 

Indulging in these solemn speculations,^ and thinking about his 
debts, and his son Jim at college, and Frank at Woolwich, and the 
four girls, who were no beauties, poor things, and would not have a 
penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, the Rector 
iuid his lady walked on for a while. 

“ Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the reversion of 
the living. And that Methodist milksop of an oldest son looks to 
Parliament,” continued Mr. Crawley, after a pause. 

“Sir Pitt Crawley wiU do anything,” said the Rector’s wife, 
“ We must get Mias Crawley to make him promise it to James,” 

“ Pitt will promise anything,” replied the brother. “ He pro¬ 
mised he’d pay my college bills, when my fiithcr died; ho promised 
he’d build the new wing to the Rectory; he promised he’d let mo 
have Jibb’s field and the Six-acre Meadow—and much he executed 
his promises! And it’s to tliis man’s son—this scoundrel, gambler, 
swindler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley, that Matilda leaves the 
bulk of her money. I say it’s unchristian. By Jove, it is. The 
m&mouB dog lias got every vice except hypoerisy, and that belongs 
to his brother.” 

“ Hush, my dearest love! we’re in Sir Pitt’s grounds,” interposed 
his wife. 

“ I say he hax got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t, Ma’am, 
bully »ie. Didn’t ho sh(X)t Captain Marker 1 Didn’t he rob young 
Lonl Dovcdale at the Cocoa-Tree 1 Didn’t he cross the fight be¬ 
tween Bill Soames and the Chesliire Trump, by which I lost forty 
pound 1 You know he did; and as for the women, why, you heard 
that before me, in my own magistrate’s room-” 
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“ For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the laily, “ swire me 
the details.” 

“ And you ask this villain into your house! ” continued the ex¬ 
asperated Rector. “ You, the mother of a young hunily—tlic wife 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. By Jove! ” 

“ Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the Rector’s wife sconi- 
fidly. 

“Well, Ma’am, fool or not—and I don’t say, Martha, I’m so 
clever as you are, I never did. But I won’t meet Rawdon Crawley, 
that’s flat. I’ll go over to Huddleston, that I will, and see his 
block greyhound, Mrs. Crawley; and I’ll nm Lancelot against him 
for fifty. By Jove, I will; or against any dog m England. But 
I won’t meet that beast Rawdon Crawley.” 

“Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicatctl, as usiml,” replied his 
wife. And the next morning, when the Rector woke, and tailed 
for small beer, she put him in mind of his promise to visit Sir 
Huddleston Fuddlestou on Satrmlay, and tis he knew he should 
have a v>et night, it wtiS agreed that he might gsdlop huk again 
in time for church on Sunday morning. Thus it will lie seen 
that the parishioners of Crawley were einially happy in their 
Squire and in their Rector. 

Miss Crawley hiul not long been established at the Hall Itoforc 
Rebecca’s fiiscinations had won the heart of tliat good-natured 
Loudon rake, as they had of the country imioccnts whom we have 
lieen describing. Taking her accustomed drive, one day, she thought 
fit to order that “ that little governess ” should accompany her to 
Mudbiny. Bcifore they had retimiod Rebecca had made a cmiquest 
of her; having made her laugh four times, and amused her during 
the whole of the little journey. 

“ Not let Miss Shari) dine at table! ” said she to Sir Pitt, who 
had arranged a dinner of ceremony, and asked all the neighlKnuing 
baronets. “My dear creatine, do you supisise I can talk alsnit 
the nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices’ business with 
that goose, old Sir Giles Wapshot? I insist uisrn Miss Shari) 
appearing. Let Larly Crawley remain upstairs, if there is no n)om. 
But little Mias Sharp ! Why, she’s the only iierBou tit to talk to 
in the county! ” 

Of course, after such a peremptory onler as this, Mifw Sharf), 
the governess, received commands to dine with the illustrious aini- 
pany below stairs. And when Sir Huddleston hail, with great 
pomp and ceremony, handed Miss Crawley in to dinner, and was 
preparing to take his place by her side, the old larly cried out, in 
a shrill voice, “ Becky Sharp! Miss Sliarp! Come you and sit 
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by me and amuse me; and let Sii Huddleston sit by Lady 
Wapshot.” 

When the parties were over, mid the carriages had rolled away, 
the insatiable Miss Crawley would say, “ Come to my dressing-room, 
Becky, and let us abuse the company,”—^which, between them, 
this pair of friends did perfectly. Old Sir Huddleston wheezed a 
great deal at dinner ; Sir Giles Wa})shot hod a particularly noisy 
manner of imbibing m soup, and her ladyship a wink of the left 
eye ; all of which Becky caricatured to admiration; as well as the 
particulars,of the night’s conversation; the politics; the war; the 
quarter-sessions; the famous run with the H.H., and those heavy 
and dreary themes, about which country gentlemen converse. As 
for the Misses Wapshot’s toilettes and Lady Fuddleston’s femous 
yellow hat. Miss Sharp tore them to tatters, to the infinite amuse¬ 
ment of her audience. 

“ My dear, you are a perfect trouvaille,” Miss Crawley would say. 
“ I wish you could come to me in London, but I couldn’t make a 
butt of you as I do of poor Briggs—no, no, you little sly creature; 
you are too clever—Isn’t she. Firkin?” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair 
which remained on Miss Crawley’s pate) flung up her head and 
said, “ I think Miss is very clever,” with the most killing sarcastic 
air. In &ct, Mrs. Firkin had that natural jealousy which is one of 
the main principles of every honest woman. 

After rebuff Sir Huddleston Fnddleston, Miss Crawley onlered 
that Rawdon Crawley should lead her in to dinner every day, and 
that Becky should follow with her cushion—or else she would have 
Becky’s arm and Rawdon with the pillow. “ We must sit together,” 
she said. “We’re the only throe Christians in the county, my 
love ”—^in which case, it must be confessed, that religion was at a 
very low ebb in the county of Hants. 

Besides being such a fine religionist. Miss Crawley was, as we 
have said, an Ultra-libend in opinions, and always took occasion to 
express these in the most candid manner. 

“What is birth, my dear?” she would say to Rebecca—“Look 
at my brother Pitt; look at the Huddlestons, who have been here 
since Henry II.; look at poor Bute at the parsonage ;--i8 any one 
of them equal to you in intelligence or breeding? Equal to you — 
they are not oven equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or 
Bowls, my butler. Y^ou, my love, are a little paragon —positively 
a little jewel—^You have more brains than half the shire—if merit 
had its reward you ought to be a duchess—no, there ought to be 
no duchesses at all—^but you ought to have no superior, and I conuder 
you, my love, as my equkl in every respect; and—^will you put some 
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coals on the fire, my dear; and will you pick this dress of mine, and 
alter it, you wh8 ctin do it so well?” So this old pliihuithropist 
used to make her equal nm of her errands, execute her millinery, 
and read her to slecp^with Fnaich novels, every night. 

At this time, as some old rciulers may recolleid:, the genttsel 
world had been thrown into a considerable state of excitement by 
two events, which, as the psipers say, might give employment to 
the gentlemen of the long roltc. Ensign Slia^m luul run away with 
Lady Barbara Fitzurse, the Earl of Bruin’s <laughter and heiress; 
and poor Vere Vane, a gentleman who, up to forty, had maintained 
a most respectable character and rcarwl a munerous fimiiiy, suddenly 
and outrageously left his home, for the sjike of Mrs. ^mgeuiont, 
the actress, who was sixty-five yeiiis of age. 

“ That was the most beautiftd part of dear Lonl Nelson’s cliar- 
a(!ter,” Miss Crawley said. “ He went to the deuen f»»r a woman. 
There nimt be good in a man who will do that. I axlorc all im¬ 
prudent matehes.—Wliat I like liest, is for a nobleman to many a 
miller’s daughter, as Lorrl Flowerdale did— it makes all the women 
so angry—I wish some great man would run away with j/o«, my 
dear; I’m sure you’re pretty enough.” 

“ Two post-hjys!- -Oh, it would be delightful! ” R(>,l)oeca owned. 

“ And what I like next best, is, for a iKior fellow to nm away 
with a rich girl. I have set my heart on Rawdon ninning away 
with some one.” 

“ A rich some one, or a poor some one ? ” 

“ Why, you goose ! Rawdon lias not a shilling but what I give 
him. He is cribU de de«e«—he imwt rcimir his fortunes, and 
succeed in the world.” 

“Is he very clever?” Relxscca askeil. 

“Clever, my love?—not an idea in the world lieyond his horses, 
and his regiment, and his hmiting, and his play; but he must 
sucoeed -he’s so delightfully wicked. Don’t you know he lias hit 
a man, and shot an injured fiither through the hat only? He’s 
julored in his regiment; and all the young men at Watticr’s ami 

the Cocoa-Tree swear by him.” , „. w, . 

When Rebecca Sharp wrote to her beloved mend the account 
of the little ball at Queen’s Crawley, and the manner in which, for 
the first time. Captain Crawley had distinguished her, she did not, 
strange to relate, give an altogether accurate account of the tmns- 
action. The Captain hail distinguished her a great number ™ 
before. The Captain liad met her in a half-score of walks. The 
Captain had lighted uixin her in a half-hundred of comdors and 
iwssages. The Captain had hung over her piano twenty tim«i of 
an evening (my Lady was now uiwtairs, being ill, and noliody heeiled 
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her) ae Mias Sharp sang. The Captain had written her notes (the 
best that the great blundering dragoon could device and spell •, but 
dulness gets on as well as any other quality with women). But 
when he put the first of the notes into the leav^ of the song she was 
singing, the little governess, rising and looking him steadily in the 
face, took up the triangular missive daintUy, and waved it about as 
if it were a cocked hat, and she advancing to the enemy, popped 
the note into the fire,' and made him a very low curtsey, and went 
back to her place, and began to sing away again more merrily 
than ever. , 

“What’s thatl” said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her after- 
dinner doze by the stoppage of the music. 

“ It’s a false note,” Miss Sharp said with a laugh; and Rawdon 
Crawley firmed with rage and mortification. 

Seeing the evident partiality of Miss Crawley for the new gover¬ 
ness, how good it was of Mrs. Bute Crawley not to be jealous, and 
to welcome the young lady to the Rectory, and not only her, but 
Rawdon Crawley, her husband’s rival in the Old Maid’s five per cents.! 
They Irecame very fond of each other’s society, Mrs. Crawley and her 
nephew. He gave up hunting; he declined entertainments at Fuddle- 
ston: he would not dine with the mess of the depdt at Mudbury: his 
great pleasure was to stroll over to Crawley parsonage—^whither Miss 
Crawley came too; and as their mamma was ill, why not the children 
with Miss Sharp 1 So the children (little dears!) (»me with Miss 
Sharp; and of an evening some of the party would walk back to¬ 
gether. Not Miss Crawley—she preferred her carriage—but the 
walk over the Rectory fields, and in at the little park wicket, and 
through the dark plantation, and up the chequered avenue to Queen’s 
Crawley, was charming in the moonlight to two such lovers of the 
pictiuesque as the Captain and Miss Rebecca. 

“ Oh those stars, those stars! ” Miss Rebecca would say, tiuiiing 
her twinkling green eyes up towards them. “ I feel myself almost a 
spirit when I gaze upon them.” 

“ Oh—nh—Gad yes, so do I exactly. Miss Sharp,” the other 
enthusiast replied. “ You don’t mind my cigar, do you. Miss Sharp 1 ” 
Miss Sluirp loved the smell of a cigar out of doors beyond everything 
in the world—and she just tasted one too, in the prettiest way 
possible, and gave a little pufiT, and a little scream, and a little 
giggle, and restored the delicacy to the Captain, who twirled his 
moustache, and straightway puffed it into a blaze that glowed 
quite red in the dark plantation, and swore —“Jove—aw—Gad 
aw—it’s the finest segaw I ever smoked in the world aw,” for 
his intellect and conversation were alike brilliant and becoming to 
a heavy young dragoon. 
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his m-m Kcther* is w,b8 , and Imve m«lc s.^U a 
IcBener’s room about the dinners and hale, i» «o 
51? S Miss Sharp’s a maU-h for-n, Sir PitV he adde.1, .dter 

“ ‘Xi so, in truth, she was-for father and son too. 
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CHAPTER XII 

QUITE A SENTIMENTAL CHAPTER 

W £ must now take leave of Arcadia, and those amiable people 
practising the rural virtues there, and travel back to 
London, to inquire what has become of Miss Amelia. 
“ We don’t care a fig for her,” writes some unknown correspondent 
with a pretty little handwriting and a pink seal to her note. “ She 
mfade and insipid,” and adds some more kind remarks in this stimn, 
which I shoidd never have repeated at all, but that they are in truth 
prodigiously complimentary to the young lady whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, never heard 
similar remarks by good-natimed female friends ; who always wonder 
what you can see in Miss Smith that is so fascinating; or what could 
induce Major Jones to propose for that rally insignificant simpering 
Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll &ce to recommend 
her ? What is there in a pair of pink cheeks and blue eyes forsooth 1 
these dear Moralists ask, and hint wisely that the gifts of genius, the 
accomplishments of the mind, the mastery of Mangnall’s Questions, 
and a ladylike knowledge of botany and geology, the knack of making 
poetry, the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz-manner, and so 
forth, are fiix more valuable endowments for a female, than those 
fiigitive charms wliich a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is 
quite edifying to hear women speculate upon the worthlessness and 
the duration of beauty. 

But though virtue is a mueh finer thing, and those hapless 
creatures who suffer under the misfortime of g^ looks ought to be 
continually put in mind of the fate which awaits them ; and though, 
very likely, the heroic female character which ladies admire is a more 
glorious and beautiful object than the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, 
tender little domestic goddess, whom men are indingd to worship— 
yet the latter and inferior sort of women must have this consolation 
—tliat the men do admire them after all ■, and that, in spite of all 
our kind friends’ warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate 
error and folly, and shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my 
own part, though I have been repeatedly told by persons for whom 
I have the greatest respect, that Miss Brown is on insignificant chit. 
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and Mre. White* has nothing hut her minoin chiffonni, and 
Mrs. Black has not a word t*) say for hciselt*; yet I know tlmt I 
have had the most delightful conversations with Mrs. Black (of 
course, my dear Matfiun, they »irc inviolable): I see all the men in a 
cluster round Mrs. White’s chair: all the young fellows Irnttiing to 
dance with Miss Brown; and so I am tempted to think that to bo 
despised by her sex is a vciy great compliment to a woman. 

The yoimg hulies in Amelia’s society did this for lier very satis- 
fiMitorily. For instance, there Wiis senivcly any ixiiut uism which 
the Misses Osborne, George’s sisters, and the McsdemoiiA'liea Dob) tin 
agreed so well as in their estimate of her very triding merits: and 
their wonder that tlicir brother's could fiitd any clianns in her. “ We 
ate kind to her,” the Misses Osborne said, a jxiir of fine blwk-browcrl 
yonng ladies who had had the best of govenu^scs, inasti'rs, and 
milliners; and they trciited her with sncli extreme kindness and 
condescension, and patronised her so insufierably, tluit the ]KMn' little 
thing tarn in fact ireifcc-^y dumb in their presence, and to all outward 
appearance as stupid as they thought her. She naule eflbrts to li)<o 
them, as in dnty Ixnmd, and as sisters of her future hnslKUid. Bhe 
passed “ long moniings ” with them—the most dreary and serious of 
forenisms. She drove out solemnly in their gnrat family c(nu;1i with 
them, and Mias Wirt their governess, tluit raw-lronwl vestal, 'riicy 
took her to the ancient concerts by way of a treat, ainl bi the onitorio, 
and to St. Paul’s to see the cliarity chililrcn, wliei-e in sucli tci'ror 
was she of her fiiends, she almost did not iu'c Iro att'ecjted Iry tlio 
hymn the children sang. Their house was comibrtiiblc; tlicir ini]mi’r 
table rich and hamlsoiuc; then' society solemn and genteel; tlicir 
sclf-resirect protligious'; they had theliest jicw at the Foundling; all 
their habits Wei's pompous and orderly, and all tlicir amuscmciits 
intolerably dull and decorous. After every one of her visits (and oh 
how glad she was when they were over!) Miss Osbonic and Miss 
Maria Osborne, and Miss Wirt, the vestal govcnicss, asked caiili 
other with increased wonder, “What et/uid Gcoige find in that 
creature 1 ” 

How is this? some cariiing nswlcr exclaims. How is it that 
Amelia, who had such a nuinlier of Mends at school, ainl Wiis so Iks- 
loved there, comes out into the world and is spumed by her discrimi¬ 
nating sexl My dear sir, there were no men at Miss Piiikei-ton’s 
establishment except the old daiidng-inaster; and you would not 
have had the girls fell out about him ? When George, their hand¬ 
some brother, ran off directly after breakfiist, and dined from homo 
half-a-dozen times a-wcek, no wonder the neglected sisters felt 
a little vexation. When young Bullock (of the firm of Hulker, 
Bullock & Co., Bankers, Lombard Street), who liad been making up 
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to Miss Maria the last two seasons, actually asked Amelia to dance 
the cotillon, could you expect that the former young lady should he 
pleased 7 And yet she said she was, like an artless foi^^ving creature. 
“ I’m BO delighted you like dear Amelia,” she said quite eagerly to 
Mr. Bullock after the dance. “ She’s engaged to my brother Gleoigc; 
there’s not much in her, but she’s the best-natnred and most un¬ 
affected yoimg creature, at home we’re all »o fond of her.” Dear 
girl! who can calculate the depth of affection expressed in that 
enthusiastic to 7 

Miss Wift and these two affectionate young women so earnestly 
and frequently imijressed upon George Osborne’s mind the enormity 
of the sacrifice he was making, and his romantic generosity in throw¬ 
ing himself away upon Amelia, that I’m not sure but that he really 
thought he was one of the most deserving characters in the British 
army, and gave himself up to be loved with a good deal of easy 
resignation. 

Somehow, although he left home every morning, as was stated, 
and dined abroad six days in the week, when his sisters believed the 
in&tuated youth to be at Miss Sedley’s apron-strings; he was rwt 
always with Amelia, whilst the world supposed him at her feet. 
Certain it is that on more occasions than on^ when Captain Dobbin 
called to look for his Mend, Miss Osborne (who was very attentive 
to the Captain, and anxious to hear his military stories, and to know 
about the health of his dear Mamma) would laug h ingly point to the 
opposite side of the square, and say, “Oh, you must go to the 
^leys to ask for George; we never see him fiom morning till night.” 
At which kind of B})eech the Captain would laugh in rather an absiud 
constrained manner, and turn off the conversation, like a coiismuuuite 
mau of the world, to some topic of general interest, such as the 
Opera, the Prince’s last ball at Carlton House, or the weather—tliat 
blessing to society. 

“ What an innocent it is, that pet of yours,” Mias Maria would 
then say to Miss Jane, upon the Captain’s departure. “Did you 
see how he blushed at the mention of poor George on duty 7 ” 

“It’s a pity Frederick Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, 
Maria,” replies the elder sister, with a toss of her head. 

“Modesty! Awkwardness you mean, Jane. I don’t want 
Frederick to trample a hole in my muslin fteck, as Captain Dobbin 
did in yours at Mrs. Perkins’.” 

“In yonr frock, he, he I How could he7 Wasn’t he dancing 
with Amelia 7” 

The &ct is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so, and looked so 
awkward, he remembered a circumstance of which he did not think 
it was necessary to inform the young ladies, viz., that he had been 
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calling at Mr. gcdley’s house already, on the pretence of seeing 
George, of course, and Geoige wasn’t there, only poor little Amelia, 
with rather a sad wistfid fiux;, seated near the drawing-room window, 
who, after some yetf trifling stupid talk, ventured to ask, Wits then*, 
any truth in the report that the regiment was soon to be urtlcreil 
abroad; and had Captain Dobbin seen Mr. Osborne that day 1 

The raiment was not ordered abroad*us yet; and Captain 
Dobbin had not seen George. “He Wiis with his sister, most 
likely,” the Captain said. “ Should he go and fetch the tmmt 1 ” 
Bo she gave him her hand kindly and gratefully: aiul he crossed 
the sqiuire; and she waited and wmted, but George never «wne. 

Poor little tender liesuti! and so it goes on hoping and l)eating, 
and longing and trusting. You see it is nut much of a life to de¬ 
scribe. There is not much of what you call incident in it. Only 
one feeling all day—when will he cuincl only one thought to sleej) 
and wake upon. I believe George was playing billiards with 
Captain Cannon in Swallow Street at the time when Amelia Wiis 
asking Captain Dobbin‘about him; for Geoige was a jolly sociable 
fellow, and excellent in all games of skill. 

Once, after three days of absence. Miss Amelia put on her 
bonnet, and actually invaded the Osborne house. “ What! leave 
our brother to come to us 1 ” said the young ladies. “ Have you 
had a quarrel, AmeUal Do tell us! ” No, uidced, there had Ikhui 
no quarrel. “Who could qmurrel with himl” says she, with her 
eyes filled with tears. She only came over to—to ace her dear 
friends; they had not met for so long. And this day she was wt 
perfectly stupid and awkwanl, tliat the Misses Osbonre and their 
governess, who stared after her as she went saxlly away, wondered 
more than ever what George could see in ixwr little Amelia. ^ 

Of course they did. How was she to bare tliat timid little 
heart for the inspection of those young ladies with their bold bhmk 
eyesl It was best that it should shrink and hide itself. I know 
the Misses Osborne were excellent critics of a Cashmere shawl, or a 
pink satin slip; and when Miss Turner hml hers dyed purple, and 
mode into a spencer; and when Miss Pickford had her criiiinc tipiict 
twisted into a muff and truninings, I warrant you the changes <iid 
not escape the two intelUgent young women before mentioned. But 
there are things, look you, of a finer texture than fur or satin, ^d 
all Solomon’s glories, and all the wardrobe of the Queen of Sheba 
—things whereof the beauty escapes the eyes of many connoisseurs. 
And there are sweet modest little souls on which you light, fragrant 
and blooming tenderly in quiet slrndy places; and there are garden- 
omaments, as big as brass warming-pans, that are fit to stare tlic 
sun itself out of countenance. Miss Sedley was not of the sunflower 
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sort; and I say it is ont of the rules of all proportion to draw a 
violet of the size of a double dahlia. 

No, indeed; the life of a good young girl who is in the paternal 
nest ns yet, can’t have many of those tiirilling incidents to which 
the heroine of romance commonly lays chum. Snares or shot may 
take off the old birtls foraging without—hawks may bo abroad, 
from which they escape or by whom they suffer; but the young 
ones in the nest have a pretty comfortable unromantic sort of exist* 
cnce in the down and tho straw, till it comes to their turn, too, to 
got on the wing. While Becky Sharp was on her own wing in the 
country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and amid a multiplicity of 
traps, and pecking up her food quite harmless and successfhl, Amelia 
lay snug in her homo of Russell Square ; if she went into the world, 
it was under the guidance of the elders; nor did it seem that any 
evil could befall her or that opulent cheery comfortable home in 
wiiich she was affectionately sheltered. Mamma liad her morning 
duties, and her daily drive, and the delightful roimd of visits and 
shopping which forms the amusement, or the profession as you may 
call it, of the rich London lady. Papa conducted his mysterious 
operations in the City—a stiniug pte in those days, when war 
>va8 raging all over Europe, and empires were being staked; when 
the Gowrier newspaper Imd tens of thousands of subscribera; 
when one day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another a burning 
of Moscow, or a newsman’s horn blowing down Russell Square about 
dinner-time, announced such a foct us—“Battle of Lcipsic—six 
himdred thousand men engaged—total defeat of the French—^two 
hundred tliousand killed.” Old Sedloy once or twice came homo 
with a very grave face; and no wonder, when such news as this 
was agitating all the hearts and all the Stocks of Europe. 

Meanwhile mattere went on in Russell Square, Bloomsbury, just 
as if matters in Europe were not in the le^t disorganised. The 
retreat from Leipsic n^e no difference in the niunber of meals Mr. 
Sambo took in the servants’ hall; the allies poured into France, and 
the dinner-bell rang at five o’clock just as usual. I don’t think poor 
Amelia cared anything about Bricnne and Montmirail, or was toly 
interested in the war imtil the alxlication of the Emperor; when she 
clapped her hands and said prayers,—oh, how grateful! and flung 
herself into George Osborne’s arms with all her soul, to the astonish¬ 
ment of everybody who witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The 
fitet is, peace was declared, Europe was going to be at rest; the 
Corsican was overthrown, and Lieutenant Osborne’s regiment would 
not be ordered on service. That was the way in which Miss Amelia 
reasoned. The fete of Europe was Lieutenant George Osborne to 
her. His dangers being over, she sang Te Deum. He was her 
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Europo: her emperor: her allied monarclis aiid prince regent. 
He waa her sun and moon; and I believe she thought the grand illu¬ 
mination and ball at the Mansion House, given to tlio sovereigns, 
were esijecially in hoiidur of George Osborne. 

We have bilked of shift, self, and poverty, as those dismal 
instructors under whom ixior Miss Becky Sliarp got her education. 
Now, love was Miss Amelia Sedley’s Inst tutoress, and it was auiiusing 
Wliat progress our young laily mailo under that {mpular teacher. In 
the course of fifteen or eighteni months’ daily and consbuit attention 
to this eminent finishing governess, what a deal of secrets Amelia 
learned, which Miss Wirt and the black-eyed young ladies over the 
way, winch old Mias Pinkerton of Chiswick herself, hiul no txiguisance 
of! As, indeed, how should any of those prim and reputable virgins ? 
With Misies P. and W. the tender passion is out of the (|uostion: I 
would not dare to breathe such an idea regarding them. Mias Muiia 
Osborne, it is true, was_“atbmhcd” to Mr. Frederick Augustus 
Bullock, of the firm of Hiilker, Bullock ds Bidloek; but hers wiia a 
most respecbible attachment, and she would have taken Bullock 
Senior just the same, her mind being fixed,—as that of a well-bred 
young woman should be,—upon a house in Park Lane, a isountry 
house at Wimbledon, a handsome chariot, and two iirodigious bill 
horses and footmen, and a fourth of the annual profits of the eminent 
firm of Hidker & Bullock, all of which ailvanbiges were repn^iented 
in the iierson of Frederick Augustus. Htul oninge blossoms Isjcn 
invented then (those touching emblems of female piuity imtsirtcd 
by us from France, where iicople’s daughters are universally sold 
in marriiige)> Miss Maria, I say, would have assumed the sijotlow 
wreath, and stepped into the travelling cai-riage by the side of 
gouty, old, bald-headed, bottle-nosed Bullock Senior ; and devoted 
her b^utiftd existence to his liappiness with iicrfcct naslesty,— 
only the old gentleman was married already; so she bestowed her 
young affections on the junior partner. Sweet, blooming, orange 
flowers I The other day I saw Miss Trotter (that was), arrayed 
in them, trip into the travelling carriage at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and Lord Metliuselah hobbleil in after. Witli what an 
engaging modesty she pulled down the blinds of the chariot—the 
dear innocent! There were half the carriages of Vanity Fair at 
the wedding. 

This was not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s education j 
and in the course of a' year turned a good young girl into a goixl 
young woman—to be a good wife prraently, when the liappy time 
should come. This yoimg person (perhaps it was vray imprudent 
in her parents to encourage her, and abet her in such idolatry and 
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silly romantic ideas) loved, with all her heart, % young officer in 
his Majesty’s service with whom we have made a brief acquaintance. 
She thought about him the very first moment on waking; au<l his 
was the very last name mentioned in her prayers. She never had 
seen a man so beautiful or so clever: such a figure on horseback: 
such a dancer: such a hero in general. Talk of the Prince’s bow! 
what was it to Geosge’sl She had seen Mr. Bnunmell, whom 
everybody praised so. Compare such a person as that to her 
George! Not amongst all the beaux at tlic Opera (and there were 
beaux in those days with actual opera hats) was there any one to 
equal liim. He was only good enough to be a Mry prince; and oh, 
what magnanimity to stoop to such a humble Cinderella! Miss 
Pinkerton woidd have tried to check this blind devotion very likely, 
had she been Amelia’s confidante; but not with much success, 
depend upon it It is in the nature and instinct of some women. 
Some are made to scheme, and some to love; and I wish any 
respected bachelor that reads this may take the sort that best 
likes him. 

While under this overpowering impression, Miss Amelia neglected 
her twelve dear Mends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such selfish 
jicoplc commonly will do. She had but this subject, of course, to 
think about; and Miss Saltire was too cold for a confidante, and 
she couldn’t bring her mind to tell Miss Swartz, the woolly-haired 
yoimg heiress from St. Eitt’s. She had little Laura Martin home 
for the holidays; and my belief is, she made a confidante of her, 
and promised that Laura should come and live with her when she 
was married, and gave Lama a great deal of information regarding 
the passion of love, which must have been singularly useful and 
novel to that little person. Alas, alas! I fear poor Emmy had not 
a well-regulated mind. 

What were her parents doing, not to keep this little heart fium 
Ixiating so &st1 Old Sedley did not seem much to notice matters. 
Ho WHS graver of late, and his City aifaiis absorlxKl him. Mrs. 
Sedley was of so easy and uninquisitivo a nature, that she wasn’t 
even jealous. Mr. Joe was away, being besieged by an Irish widow 
at Cheltenham. Amelia had the house to herself—ah! too much 
to herself sometimes—not that she ever doubted; for, to be sure, 
George must be at the Horse-Guards; and he can’t always get 
leave from Chatham; and he must see his Mends and sisters, and 
mingle in society when in town (he, such an ornament to every 
society I); and when he is with the regiment, he is too tired to 
write long letters. I know where she kept that packet she had— 
and can steal in and out of her chamber like lachimo—Like 
lachimoi No—that is a bad part. I will only act Moonshine, 
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and peep haxmlc9% into the hetl where faith and beauty and inno¬ 
cence lie dreaming. 

But if Osborne’s were short and soldierlike letteni, it must he 
confessed, tliat were Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr. Oshome to lx; 
publishei], we shoidd have to extend this novel to such a nmlti- 
Iilidty of volumre as not the most aentimcntiil reader could BU])iairt: 
that she not only filled sheets of huge paper, but crossed them with 
the most astonishing perverseness; that she wrote whole pages out 
of poetry-hooks without the least pity; tliat she nudcrlined woiils 
and passages with quite a fiantic emphasis; and, in fiiu^ gave the 
usual tokens of her eondition. She wasn’t a heroine. Her letters 
were fldl of repetition. She wrote rather doubtful grammar some¬ 
times, and in her verses took all sorts of liberties with the metre. 
But oh, mesdames, if you are not iillow’cil to touch the heart some¬ 
times in spite of syntax, and are not to be loved until yoii all know 
the difference between trimeter and tetmmeter, may all Poetry go 
to the deuce, and every sdioulmaster pcrisli miserably! 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE 

I FEAR the gentleman to whom Mias Amelia’s letters were ad¬ 
dressee! WHS rather an obdurate critic. Such a numl)er of notes 
followed Lieutenant Osborne about the comitry, that he became 
almost asliamed of the jokes of his mess-room companions regarding 
them, and ordered his servant never to deliver them except at his 
private apiirtment. He was seen lighting his cigar with one, to the 
horror of Oaptoin Dobbin, who, it is my belief, would have given a 
bank-note for the document. 

For some time George strove to keep the liaison a secret. There 
wm a woman in the case, that he admitted. “ And not the first 
either,” said Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stubble. “ That Osborne’s 
a devfl of a fellow. There was a judge’s daughter at Dcmerara went 
almost mad about him; then there was that beautiful quadroon girl, 
Miss Pye, at St. Vincent’s, you know; and since he’s been home, 
they say Ws a regular Don Giovanni, by Jove.” 

Stubble and Spooney thought that to be a “regular Don 
Giovanni, by Jove” was one of the finest qualities a man could 
possess j and Osborne’s reputation was prodigious amongst tlie young 
men of the regiment. He was famous in field-sports, &mous at a 
song, &mous on parade; free with his money, which was bountifiilly 
supplied by his &thcr. His coats were better made than any man’s 
in the regiment, and ho had more of them. He was adored by the 
men. Ho could drink more than any officer of the whole mess, 
including old Hcavytop, the colonel. He could spar better than 
Knuckles, the private (who would have been a corporal but for his 
dnmkenness, and who had been in the prize-ring); and was the best 
batter and bowler, out and out, of the regimental club. He rode 
his own horse. Greased Lightning, and won the Garrison cixp at 
Quebec races. There were other people besides Amelia who wor¬ 
shipped him. Stubble and Spooney thought him a sort of Apollo; 
Dubbin took him to be on Admirable Crichton; and Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd acknowledged he was on elegant young fellow, and put her 
in mind of Fitqurld Fogarty, Lonl Castlefogarty’s second son. 

Well, Stubble and Spooney and the rest indulged in most ' 
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romantic coi^jectvires regarding this Icmalc correapondent of Oslxime’s, 
—opining that iWaa a Duchess in London who was in love with 
him,—or that it was a Oencml’s daughter, who Wiis eng)ig«Ml to 
somebody else, and nm^ly attached to him,—or tliat it was a Moiidwr 
of Parliament’s huly, who proposed four horses and an elopement,— 
or that it was some other victim of a passion delightfully exciting, 
romantic, and disgraceful to all parties, on none of which wnycctures 
would Osborne throw tlic least light, leaving hlk young admirers and 
Mends to invent and arrange their whole history. 

And the 'real sfcite of the case would never have been known at 
all in the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’s iiuliserelion. The 
Captain was eating his bi'eakfast one day in the mess-room, while 
Cackle, the assistant-surgeon, and the two alwve-named worthies 
were specidating upon Oslwrnc’s intrigue— Stubble holding out that 
the la<iy was a Duchess about Queen Charlotte’s court, and Cwklc 
vowing she was an opera-singer of the worst reputiition. At this 
idea Dobbin Ixicame so movccl, that though his mouth was full of 
eggs mid broad-and-buttea at the time, an»l though ho ought not to 
have spoken at all, yet he couldn’t help blurting out, “ Cackle, you ro 
a stupid fool You’re always talking nonsense and scandal. Oslxinie 
is not going to nm off with a Duchess or ruin a milliner. Miss 
Sedley is one of the most charming young women that ever lived. 
He’s been engaged to her ever so long; and the man who calls her 
namPH had better not do so in my hearing.” With which, turning 
pyPAAflingl y red, Dobbin ceased speaking, and dmost choked himself 
with a cup of tea. The story was over tlie regiment in half-an-hour; 
and tliat very evening Mrs. Major O’Dowd wrote off to her sister 
Glorvina at O’Dowdstown not to hurry from Dublin,—young Oslxirno 
being prematurely engaged already. 

She complimented the Lieutenant in an appropriate speech over 
a glass of whisky-toddy that evening, and he went home peifwtly 
furious to quarrel with Dobbin (who hail declinc<l Mrs. Miy«)r 
O’Dowd’s party, an<l sat in his own room playing the flute, and, I 
believe, writing poetry in a very melancholy manner)---to quarrel 
with Dobbin for betraying his secret. 

“Who the deuce asked yon to talk about my affairs 1 Oslsirno 
shouted indignantly. “ Why the devil is aU the lament to know 
that I am going to be married 1 Why is that tattling old harndan, 
Peggy O’Dowd, to make free with my name at her d—d supper-table, 
and arlvertisc my engagement over the three kingiloms? After all, 
wbat right have you to say I avi engaged, or to me<ldle in my buBi- 

ness at all, Dobbin 1 ” ■ 

“ It seems to me-” Captain Dobbin began. 

“ Seems be hanged, Dobbin,” his junior intemipted him. i 
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am under obligations to you, I know it, a d—d deal too veil too; 
but I won’t be always sermonised by yon because you’re five years 
my senior. I’m hanged if I’ll stand your airs of superiority and 
inicnuil pity and patronage. Pity and patipnage! I should like 
to know in what I’m your inferior?” 

“ Are you engaged ? ” Captain Dobbin interposed. 

“ What the devil’s that to you or any one here if I am ?" 

“Are you ashamed of it?” Dobbin resmned. 

“What rij^t have you to ask me that question, sir? I should 
like to know,” George said. 

“Good God, you don’t mean to say you want to break off?” 
asked Dobbin, string up. 

“ In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honour,” said 
Osbonie fiercely; “is that what you mean ? You’ve adopted such a 
tone regarding me lately that I’m-if I’ll bear it any more.” 

“ What have I done ? I’ve told you you were neglecting a sweet 
girl, George. I’ve told you tliat when you go to town you ought to 
go to her, and not to the gambfing-houses.about St. James’s.” 

“ You want your money back, I suppose,” said George, with a 
sneer. 

“ Of course I do—I always did, didn’t I ? ” says Dobbin. “ You 
speak like a generous Mow.” 

“ No, hang it, William, I beg your panlon ”—here George inter- 
iwscd in a fit of remorse ; “you Aaw been my fiiend in a hundred 
ways. Heaven knows. You’ve got me out of a score of scrapes. When 
Crawley of the Guanls won that sum of money of me, I should have 
been done but for you; I know I should. But you shouldn’t deal so 
hardly with me; you shouldn’t be always catechising me. I am very 
fond of Amelia; I adore her, and that sort of thing. Don’t look 
angry. She’s feultlcss; I know she is. But you see there’s no fun 
in winning a thing unless you play firr it Hang it: the regiment’s 
just back fiom the West Indies, I must have a little fling, and then 
when I’m married I’ll reform; I will upon my honorm, now. And— 

I say—Dob—don’t be angry with me, and I’ll give you a hrmdied 
next month, when I know my fether will stand something handsome; 
and I’ll ask Heavytop for leave, and I’ll go to town, and see Amelia 
to-morrow—there now, will tAat satisfy you?” 

“ It is impossible to be long angry with you, George,” said tlic 
good-natured Captain; “and as for the money, old boy, you know if 
I wanted it you’d share your last shilling with me.” 

“ That I would, by Jove, Dobbin,” George said, with the greatest 
generosity, though by the way he never had any money to spare. 

“ Only I wish you had sown those wild-oats of yours, George. If 
you could have seen poor little Miss Emmy’s fiice when she asked me . 
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about you the other day, you woidd have pitched those billhuxl-balls 
to the deuce. G« and comfort her, you rascal. Go and write her a 
long letter. Do something to make her happy ; a very little will.” 

“ I believe she’s d fond of me,” tlic Lieutenant said, with a 
st^lf-satMed air; and went off to finish the evening with some jolly 
fellows in the mess-mom. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Square, wsis looking at the moon, 
which was shining upon that peaceful sjiot, its ^ell ns upon the square 
of the Chatham barracks, where Lieutenant Osborne was quarterwl, 
and thinking to herself how her here was employed. Perhaps he is 
visiting the sentries, thought she ; perhaps he is bivniutfiking; jair- 
haps he is attending the couch of a wormded comnulc, or stiulying the 
art of war up in his own desolate chamber. And her kind thoughts 
sped away as if they were angels and ha<l wings, and flying down the 
river to Chatham and Rochester, strove to i)eep into the lairRuiks 
v.'here George was. . . . All things considerwl, I think it was as well 
the gates were shut, and the sentry allowed no one to pass; so that the 
poor little white-rebed angel could not hear the songs those y<»ung 
fellows were roaring over the whisky-punch. 

The day after the little conversation at Chatham bammks, young 
Osliorue, to show that he would bo as go<Kl as his wcml, preiiared to 
go to town, thereby inciuring Captain Dobbin’s applause. “ I should 
have liked to make her a little present,” Osborne said to his friend iii 
confidence, “ only I am quite out of cash until my fiither tips up." 
But Dobbin would not allow this gocxl-nature and genenwity to bo 
dalkcd, and so accommodated Mr. Oslxmic with a few pound notes, 
which the latter took after a little faint scruple. 

An d I dare say he would have bought something very handsome 
for Amelia; only, getting off the coach in Fleet Street, he was attnuifasl 
by a handsome shirt-pin in a jeweller’s window, which he could not 
resist; and having paid for that, had very little money to si»are fi»r 
indul^ng in any further exercise of kindness. Never mind : you may 
be sure it was not his presents Amelia wanted. When he ctuue to 
Russell Square, her face lighted up as if he harl been sunshine. The 
little cares, fears, tears, timid misgiving sleepless fiuicies of I don’t 
know how many days and nights, were forgotten, under one moment s 
influence of tliat fiimiliar, irresistible smile. He bcanieil on her frem 
the drawing-room door—^magmficent, with ambrosial whiskery like a 
god. Sambo, whose fijcc as he annoimced Captain Osbin (having con¬ 
ferred a brevet rank on that young officer) blaze«l with a symiaithetic 
grin, saw the little girl start, and flush, luid jump up from her watching- 
place in the window; and Sambo retreate<l: and as warn as the door 
was shut, she went fluttering to Lieutenant George Ctebome’s heart 
as if it was the only natural home for her to nestle in. Oh, thou 
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poor panting little soul! The very finest tree in the whole forest, 
with the straightest stem, and tho strongest armu, and the thickest 
foliage, wherein you choose to build and coo, may be marked, for 
what you know, and may be down with a crash ere long. What on 
old, old simile that is, between man and timbm*. 

In the meanwhile, George kissed her very kindly on her fore¬ 
head and glistening eyes, and was very gradous and good; and she 
thought his diamoncF shirt-pin (which she had not known Mm to 
wear before) the prettiest ornament ever seen. 

The observant reader, who has marked our young Lieutenant’s 
previous behaviour, and has preserved our report of the brief con¬ 
versation which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly 
come to certain conclusions regarding the character of Mr. Osborne. 
Some cynical Frenchman has said that there are two parties to a 
love-transaction: the one who loves and the other who condescends 
to bo so treated. Perhaps the love is occasionally on the man’s 
side; perhaps on the lady’s. Perhaps some in&tuated swain has 
ere this mistaken insensibility for modraty, dulncss for maiden 
reserve, mere vacuity for sweet bashfulness, and a goose, in a word, 
for a swan. Perhaps some beloved female subscriber has arrayed 
an OSS in the splendour and glory of her imagination ; admired his 
dulness as manly simplicity; worshipped his selfishness as manly 
superiority; treated his stupidity as mgjestic gravity, and used Mm 
as the brilliant fairy Titania did a certain weaver at Athens. I 
think I have seen such cometlies of errors going on in tlio worlc 
But this is certain, tliat Amelia believed her lover to be one of th 
most gallant and brilliant men in the empire: and it is possible 
Lieutenant Osborne thought so too. 

He was a little wild: how many young men are; and don’t 
girls like a rake better than a milksop 1 He hadn’t sown Ms wild- 
oats as yet, but he would soon: and quit the army now that peace 
was proclaimed; the Corsican monster locked up at Elba; promo¬ 
tion by consequence over; and no chance left for the dispMy of his 
imdoubted mUitary talents and valour: and his allowance, with 
Amelia’s settlement, would enable them to take a snug place in the 
country somewhere, in a good sporting neighbourh(^; and he 
would hunt a little, and fiirm a little; and they would be very 
happy. As for remaining in the army as a married man, that was 
impossible. Fancy Mrs. George Osborne in lodgings in a county 
town; or, worse still, in the East or West Indies, with a society of 
ofiiceTB, and patronis^ by Mrs. Major O’Dowd! Amelia died with 
laughing at Osborne’s stories about Mrs. Major O’Dowd. Ho loved 
her much too fondly to subject her to tliat horrid woman and her 
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and the nmgh treatment of a sohUer’s wife. He didn’t 
for himself—not he; but his dear little girl should take the 
m society to which, as his wife, she was entitled: and to these 

fi3^ "“‘fi ^ 8l>e would to luiy other 

irem the same autlior. 

and biuhling uuml^rless 
castles m the air (which Amelia adorned with aU sorts of llowcr- 

“hnrelien. Sun,lay schools, and the 
Wfli ^ ihrccto,! to the stables, the 

kennel, and the cellar), this young pair {Missed away a coniilc of 
hours very plcasiintly; and iw the Lieutenant hail oidy that single 
day m town, and a gr^t deal of most important business to tmiis- 
act. It was pro^l that Miss Emmy should dine with her future 
swtas-iii-law This mvitiition was aci:e,.te,l joyfidly. He comluebMl 
Imr to his Bisters ; where he left her talking an.l {,rattling in a way 
that^teiiishcd those lailies, who thought that George might make 
something of her; and he then went off to tnmsact his business. 

in a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastry-iMKik’s shop in 
Channg Cnm ; trial a now coat in Pall Mail; dreppal in at the Old 
Skughters, and called for Captain Cannon; played eleven games at 
bilhards with the Uptoi, of which he won eight, and retnnial to 
Russell S,{uuru half-an-hour late for dinner, but in very good hiuuoiu'. 


It was not m with old Mr. Oslionic. When that gentlenian 
c»me from the City, and was welcomal in the drawing-room by his 
diuightcrs and the elegant Miss Wirt, they saw at onne by his faco- 
which was pufly, solemn, and yellow at the best of timM—ami by 
the scowl and twitching of his black eyebrows, that the heart witliin 
his large white waistcoat was disturbed and uneasy. When Amelia 
stepped forward^ to salute him, which she always did with great 
^mbling and timiility, he gave a surly gnmt of recognition, ami 
dropped tho little hand out of his great hirsute piiw without any 
attempt to hold it there. He looked round gloomily at his eldest 
daughter; who, comprehending the meaning of his look, which asked 
unmistakably, “ Why the devil is she here ? ” said at once— 

“^rge is in town, pajia; and has gone to the Horse Guards, 
and will be back to dinner.” 

“ Oh, he is, is he 1 I won’t have the dinner kept waiting for him, 
Jane; ” with which tliis worthy iniin lapsed into his particular cliair, 
and then the utter silence in his genteel, well-hirnished drawing¬ 
room was only interrupted by the alarmed ticking of the great 
French clcxsk. 

When that chronometer, which was sunnounted by a chcerfid 
brass group of the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, tolled five in a heavy 
1 H 
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cathednd tone, Mr. Osborne pulled the bell at his rij^t hand 
violently, and the butler rushed up. 

“ Dinner! ” roared Mr. Osborne. 

“ Mr. Qeorge isn’t come in, sir,” interposed the man. 

“ Damn Mr. George, sir. Am I master of the house 1 DnnrEB! 
Mr. Osborne scowled. Amelia trembled. A telegraphic communica¬ 
tion of eyes passed between the other three ladies. The obedient 
bell in ^e lower regions began ringing the annoimcement of the 
meal The tolling over, the head of the &mily thrust his bands 
into the gr^t tail-pockets of his great blue coat and brass buttons, 
and without waiting for a further aimouncement, strode downstairs 
alone, scowling over his shoulder at the four females. 

“What’s the matter now, my dear?” asked one of the other, 
as they rose and tripped gingerly behind the sire. 

“ I suppose the funds are felling,” whispered Miss Wirt; and 
so, trembling and in silence, this hui^ed female company followed 
tlieir dark leader. They took their places in silence. He growled 
out a blessing, which sounded as gruffly' as a curse. The great 
silver dish-covers were removed. Amelia trembled in her place, for 
she was next to the awfiil Osborne, and alone on her side of the 
table—^the gap being occasioned by the absence of George. 

“ Soup 1 ” says Mr. Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes 
on her, in a sepulchral tone; and having helped her and the rest, 
did not speak for a while. 

“ Take Mias Sedley’s plate away,” at last he said. “ She can’t 
eat the soup—^no more can I. It’s beastly. Take away the soup, 
Hicks, and to-morrow turn the cook out of the house, Jane.” 

Having concluded his observations upon the soup, Mr. Osborne 
made a few curt remarks respecting the fish, also of a savage and 
satirical tendency, and cursed Billingsgate with an empluisis quite 
worthy of the place. Then he lapsed into silence, and swallowed 
sundry glasses of wine, looking more and more terrible, till a brisk 
knock at the door told of George’s arrival, when everybody began 
to rally. 

“ He could not come before. General Daguilet had kept him 
waiting at the Horse Guards. Never mind soup or fish. Give him 
anything—he didn’t care what. Capital mutton—capital every¬ 
thing.” His good humour contrasted with his fether’s severity; 
and he rattled on imceasingly during dinner, to the delight of all-— 
of one especially, who need not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and the 
glass of wine which formed the ordinary conclusion of the dismal 
banquets at Mr. Osborne’s house, the signal to make sail for the 
drawing-room was given, and they all arose and departed. Amdia 
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hop^ George would soon join them there. She began playing some 
of his &vouriteValtze8 (then newly imported) at the grejit carveil- 
l^gcd, leather-cased grand piano in the drawing-room, overhead. 
This little artifice did not bring him. He was dc^ to the waltzes; 
they ^w fainter and fiuntcr; the discomfited performer left the ’ 
huge instrument presently; and though her three friends iier- 
formed some of the loudest and most bril|iant new pieces of tlieir 
repertoire, she did not hear a single note, but siitc thinking, and 
b^ng evil. Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, had never lK'fi)re 
looked so deadly to her. His eyes followed her out of the riMiiii, 
os if she had l)ccn guilty of sometldng. When they bnaight her 
coffee, she started as though it were a cup of {mison which Mr. 
Hicks, the butler, wished to pro]Kisc to her. Wluit mystery was 
there lurking 1 Oh, those women! They niu'sc and cuddle their 
presentiments, and make darlings of their ugliest thoughts, iis tliey 
do of their defonned children. 

The gloom on the paternal countenance hail also impressed (»«)rge 
Osbonie with anxiety. • With such eyebrows, and a lw)k so dcchlwily 
bilious, how was he to extract that money from the governor, of 
which George was consumcdly in wantl He began praising his 
father’s wine. That was generally a successfid means of cajoling 
the old gentleman. 

“ We never got such Madeira in the West Imlics, sir, as yours. 
Colonel Hcavytop took off three bottles of tlrat you scut mo down, 
under his belt the other day.” 

“Did he?” said the old gentleman. “It stands me in eight 
shillings a bottle.” 

“ Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sir ? ” said George, 
with a lau^. “ There’s one of the greatest men in tlic kiiigilom 
^vants some.” 

“ Does he ? ” growled the senior. “ Wish he may get it.” 

“ Wlien General Dagiiilct was at Chatham, sir, Heiivytop gave 
him a breakfast, and asked me for some of the wine. The General 
liked it just as well—wanted a pyie for the Commandcr-in-Chiof. 
He’s his Royal Highness’s right-hand man.” 

“ It M devilish fine wine,” said the Eyebrows, and they looked 
more ^-humoured; and George was going to take advantage of 
this complacency, and bring the supply questioji on the mah^nmy, 
when the fether, relapsing into s»)lcmnity, though rather conhal m 
manner, baile him ring tlie Ixill for clai'ct. “ And wc’ll see if that s 
as good as tire Madeira, George, to which his Royal Highness is 
welcome, I^m sure. And as we are drinking it,-111 talk to you 

about a matter of importance.” , 

Amplia. heard the claret bell ring as bIic sat nervouBly upstairs- 
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She thought, somehow, it was a mysterious and prcsentimental bell. 
Of the presentiments which some ixioplo are always liaving, some 
surely must come right. 

“ What I want to know, George,” the old acntleman said,' after 
slowly smacking his first bumi)eT—“ What I want to know is, how 
you and - tdi -that little thing upstairs are carrying on ? ” 

“ I think, sir, it’s jiot hard to see,” George said, with a self- 
satisfied grin. “ Pretty clear, sir.—^What capital wine 1 ” 

“ What d’you mean, pretty clear, sir 1 ” 

“ Why, Jmng it, sir, don’t push me too hard I’m a modest 
man. I—^ah—I tlon’t set up to be a lady-killer ; but I do own 
that she’s as devilish fond of me as she can be. Anybody can sec 
that with half an eye.” 

“ And you yoinself 1 ” 

“ Why, sir, didn’t you order me to marry her, and ain’t I a 
good l)oy 1 Haven’t oim [Mipas settled it ever so long 1 ” 

“ A pretty boy, inde^. Haven’t I heard of your doings, sir, 
with Lord Tarquin, Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honourable 
Mr. Deuceace, and that set. Have a care, sir, have a care.” 

The old gcutlenuin pronotmeed these aristocnitic munes with the 
gretitcst gush). Whenever he met a great nuvn he grovelled before 
him, and my-lorded him tis only a firee-bom Briton can do. He 
came home and looked out his history in the Peerage j he introduced 
his name into his daily conversation; he bragged about his Lonlship 
to his daughters. He fell down prosti-ate and basked in him ns a 
Nciipolitan bej^gar does in the sun. George was alarmcid when he 
heanl the niuiics. He fcarc<l his father might have been informed 
of certivin tiansiictiuns at play. But the old moralist etiscd him by 
saying serenely- - 

“ Well, well, young men will be young men. And the comfort 
to me is, George, tliat living in the best society in England, as I hope 

you do; sis I think you do ; as my means will allow you to do-” 

“ Thank you, sir,” says George, making his point at once. “ One 
can’t live with these great folks tor nothing j and my purse, sir, look 
at it; ” and he held up a little token which had been netM by 
Amelia, and contained the very last of Dobbin’s pound notes. 

“You sliau't want, sir. The British merchant’s son shan’t 
want, sir. My guineas are as good as theirs, George, my boy; and 
I don’t grudge ’em. Call on Mr. Chopper as you go through the 
City to-morrow ; he’ll have something for you. I don’t grudge 
money when I know you’re in good society, because I know that 
good society am never go wrong. There’s no pride in me. 1 was 
a humbly bom mau- -but you liave had advantages. Make a good 
use of ’em. Mix with the young nobility. There’s many of ’em 
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who can’t speinLa dollar to your guinea, my lx)y. And as for the 
pink bonnets (here from under the heavy eyebrows theni eaine a 
knowing and not very pleasing leer)- why, Ixiys will he boys. Only 
there’s one thing I onler yon to avoid, which, if yon do not. I’ll ent 
you off with a shilling, by Jove ; and that’s gtunbling, sir.” 

** Oh, of course, sir,” Kiid George. 

“But to retirni to the other business alx>nt Amelia: why 
shouldn’t you marry higher than a stockbroker’s daughter, George 
—that’s what I want to know 1 ” 

“ It’s a £imily business, air,” says George, onutkiiig ii]l)erts. 
“ You and Mr. Setlley imule the match a himdrtHl ywnn ;igo.” 

“ I don’t deny it; but people’s positions alter, sir. I doji’t 
deny that Scdicy nuule my fortune, or rather pnt me in the way 
of acquiring, by my own hdents and genius, that proud position 
which, I nniy say, I ocmipy in the tallow trade and the Gity of 
London. I’ve shown my gratitude to Sedley; .md he’s tried it 
of late, sir, as my che«pie-l)ook can show. George! I toll you in 
confidciun I don’t like the looks of Mr. Sedley’s affairs. My chief 
clerk, Mr. Chopper, does not like the looks of ’em, and he’s an old 
file, and knows ’Change as well its any man in London. Hniker 
and Bidlock are looking shy at him. He’s laxai dabbling on his 
own account, I fisir. They say the Jeune Amilie Wiis his, which was 
taken by the Yankee privateer Mota^nex. And that’s flat,— unless 
I see Amelia’s ten thousand down you don’t marry her. I’ll have no 
lame duck’s divughtcr in my fiiraily. Piuw the wine, sir or ring 
for coffee.” 

With which Mr. Osbrrne spreail out the evening iiaiwr, and 
George knew from this signal tliat the ('olhspiy was emh'd, and that 
his paiMi was alxrut to take a nap. 

He hurried upstairs to Amelia in the highest spirits. What was 
it that made him more attentive to her on that night than ho laul 
been for a long time—more esiger to amnsc! her, more tender, more 
brilliant in talk! Was it that his generous heart warinwl to her at 
the prospect of misfortune; or that the idea of losing the dear little 
prize imwle him value it moro? 

She lived upon the recollections of that happy (svening for many 
<lays afterwauls, remembering his wonls; his looks j the song he 
sang; his attitude, i«8 he leant over her or looke«l at her from a 
distance. As it seenial to her, no night ever jiaased so quickly at 
Mr. Oslwme’s house before; and for once this young iierson was 
almost provoked to be angry by the laenuiture anival of Mr. bamls) 
with her shawl. 

George came and took a tender leave of her the next moniing ; 
and then hurried off to the City, where he visited Mr. Chopper, his 
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fiither’s head man, and Teceired ftom that gentleman a document 
which he exchanged at Hulker & Bullock’s for a whole pocketful of 
money. As George entered the house, old John Sodloy was passing 
out of the banker’s parlour, looking very dismal.' But his godson was 
much too clate<l to mark the worthy stockbroker’s depression, or the 
dteary eyes which the kind old gentleman cast upon him. Young 
Bullock did not come ^tinning out of the parlour with him as had 
been his wont in former yearn 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock & Co. closed upon 
Mr. Sedley, Mr. Quill, the cashier (whose henevolcnt occupation it is 
to hand out crisp bank-nates horn a drawer and dispense sovereigns 
out of a copper shovel), winked at Mr. Driver, the clerk at the desk 
on his right. Mr. Driver winked again. 

“ No go," Mr. D. whispered. 

“ Not at no prire,” Mr. Q. said. “ Mr. George Osborne, sir, how 
will yon take it 1" George crammed eagerly a quantity of notes into 
his pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds th^t very evening at mess. 

That very evening Amelia wrote him the tendereat of long letters. 
Hot heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it still foreboded 
evil. What was the cause of Mr. Osborne’s dark looks! she asked. 
Had any dificrence arisen between him and her papa! Her poor 
papa returned so melancholy from the City, that afl were alanned 
about him at home—^in fine, there were four pages of loves and fears 
and hopes and firrobodings. 

“ Poor little Emmy—dear little Emmy. How fond she is of 
me,” George said, as he perused the missive—“and Gad, what a 
headache that mixed punch has given me! ” Poor little Emmy, 
indeed. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

MISS CRAH’LEY AT HOME 

A BOUT this time there droye up to an exceedinj'ly snug and 
£\ -well-appointed house in Pork Lane, a travelling eluuiut with 
* a lozenge on the panels, a discontented female in a green veil 
and crimped ciurls on the rumble, and a large and coniidcutial nuui 
on the box. It was the equipage of our friend Miss Crawley, return¬ 
ing from Hants. The carriage windows were shut; the fat spaniel, 
whose head and tongue ordinarily lolled out of one of them, reiHwcci 
on the lap of the (liscontented female. When the vehicle stopixsl, 
a large round bimdle of shawls was taken out of the carriage by the 
aid of various domestics and a young Imly who accomiuinied the 
heap of cloaks. That bmulle contained Miss Crawley, who was con¬ 
veyed upstairs forthwith, and put into a bed and chainlxsr warmed 
properly as for the reception of an invaliiL Messengers went off 
for her physician and medical man. Tliey came, consultccl, pre¬ 
scribed, vanished. The young companion of Miss Crawley, at the 
conclusion of their interview, came in to receive their instructions, 
and administererl those antiphlogistic medicines which the eminent 
men ordered. 

Captain Crawley of the Life Guards rode up from Knights- 
bridge Barracks the next day; his black charger jmwed the straw 
before his invalid aimt’s door. He was most affectionate in his 
inquiries regarding that amiable relative. There secmerl to be much 
source of apprehension. He found Miss Crawley’s nuiid (the dis¬ 
contented female) unusually sulky and desixjndcnt; he found Miss 
Briggs, her dame de compagnie, in tears alone in the «lrawing-room. 
She had hastened home, hearing of her belove<l friend’s illness. She 
■wished to fly to her couch, that couch which she, Briggs, h^ so 
often smoothed in the hour of sickness. She was denied mlmission 
to Miss Crawley’s ai>artmcnt. A stranger was administering her 
medicines-—a stranger from the country—an odiqus Miss . . .— 
-tears choked the utterance of the dame de compagnie, and she 
buried her crushed affections and her poor old red nose in her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Bawdon Crawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de 
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chambre, and Miss Crawley’s new companion, coming tripping down 
from the aick-room, put a little hand into his as he stepp^ forward 
eagerly to meet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the bewildered 
Briggs, and beckoning the young guardsman out of the back 
drawing-room, led him downstairs into that now desolate dining- 
parlour, where so many a good dinner had been celebrated. 

Here these two talked for ten minutes, discussing, no doubt, 
the symptoms of the old invalid above stairs; at the end of which 
period the parlour bell was rung briskly, and answered on that 
instant by Mr. Bowls, Miss Crawley’s large confidential butler (who, 
indeed, happened to be at the keyhole during the most part of the 
interview); and the Captain coming out, curling his mustachios, 
mounted the black charger pawing among the straw, to the admira¬ 
tion of the little blackguard boys collected in the street. He looked 
in at the dining-room window, managing his horse, which curvetted 
and capered boautifidly—for one instant the young person might be 
seen at the window, when her figure vanished, and, doubtl^, she 
went upstairs again to resume the affecting duties of benevolence. 

Who coidd this young woman bo, I wonder? That evening a 
little dinner for two persons was laid in the dining-room—^when 
Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, pushed into her mistress’s apartment, 
and bustled about there during the vacancy occasioned by the 
departure of the new nurse—and the latter and Miss Briggs sat 
down to the neat little meal. 

Briggs was so much choked by emotion that she could hardly 
take a morsel of meat. The young person carved a fowl with the 
utmost delicacy, and asked so distinctly for egg-sauce, that poor 
Briggs, before whom that delicious condiment was placed, started, 
made a great clattering with the ladle, and once more fell back in 
the most gushing hysterical state. 

“Had you not better give Miss Briggs a glass of wine?” said 
the person to Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man. He did so. 
Briggs seized it mechanically, gos^ it down convulsively, moaned 
a little, and began to play with the chicken on her plate. 

“ I think we sliall be able bj, hdp each other,” said the person 
with great suavity: “ and shall have no need of Mr. Bowls’s kind 
services. Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we want 
you.” He went rlownstairs, where, by the way, he vented the moat 
horrid curses upon the unoffending footman, his subordinate. 

“ It is a pity, you take on so. Miss Briggs,” the young lady said, 
with a cool, slightly sarcastic, air. 

“My dearest friend is so ill, and wo—o—o—on’t see me,” 
gurgled out Briggs in an agony of renewed grief. 

“She’s not very ill any more. Console yourself, dear Miss 
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Briggs. She hag only over-eaten herself—that is all. She is 
greatly better. She will soon be quite rwatored ngnin. She is weak 
fivin being cupped and from medical trciitincnt, but she will ndly 
immediately. Pray cCnsolc yourself, and teike a little more wine.” 

“ But why, why won’t she see me jigjiiu 1 ” Miss Briggs bleated 
out. “ Ohj Matilda, Matilda, after thrce-iind-twenty years’ tmider- 
ness! is this the return to your poor, poor Andiella 1 ” 

“ Don’t cry bx) much, p(x>r Aralxslla,” the other said (with ever 
so little of a grin) j “she only won’t see y«m, Ixxwise she siiys y«ai 
don’t nurse her as well us I do. It’s no pleasius to m» to sit uj> 
all night. I wish you might do it instciul.” 

“ Have I not tended that dear couch for j'ears? ” Arabella said, 
“ and now-” 

“ Now she prefers somebody else. Well, sick iieoi)lc have these 
fancies, and must be humounxl. When she’s well I shall go.” 

“ Never, never,” Amlx'lla exi^lnimcd, nitully inhaling her salts- 
bottle. 

“Never be well or never go. Miss Briggs?” the other said, with 
the same provoking good-nature. “Pooh - she will Ix) well in a 
fortnight, when I shall go Ixiek to my little pupils at Qum-u’s 
C rawley, and to their mother, who is a gnsit tleal more sick than 
oxu friend. You uectl not be jesdous about me, my dear Miss Briggs. 
I am a jxxu little girl without any friends, or any hann in me. I 
don’t want to supplant you in Miss Crawley’s gixxl graces. Slic will 
forget me a week after I am gone: and her aticction for you luis been 
the work of years. Give me a little wine if you plesise, my dciir 
Miss Briggs, and let us bo friends. I’m sxiro I want friends.” 

Tlie placable and Roft-hearte»l Briggs speechlessly pushed (oit her 
hand at this appeal; but she felt tlio desertion most keenly for all 
that, and bitterly, bitterly moaned the fickleness of her Matihhi. At 
the end of lialf-an-hour, the meal over. Miss Rclxicca Sliai']) (flir such, 
ostonisliing to state, is the name of her who has Ixicn d(iS(;rilMxl 
in^niously as “the person” hitherto) went upstairs again to her 
patient’s rooms, fnnu which, with the most engaging ptditencss, she 
eliminated poor Firkin. “ Thank you, Mrs. Firkin, that will quite 
do; how nicely you make it! I will ring when anything is wanted.” 
“ Thank you ; ” and Firkin came down^irs in a terniiest of jodousy, 
only the more dangerous because she was forced to confine it in her 
own bosom. 

Coidd it be the tempest wluch, as she passed the landing of the 
first floor, blew open the drawing-room door ? No j it was stealthily 
opened by the hand of Briggs. Briggs had been on the watch. 
Briggs too well heanl the creaking Firkin descend the stairs, and the 
clinV of the spoon and gruel-basin the neglected female carried. 
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“Well, Firkin 1” says she, as the other entered the apartment. 
“Well, Jane!” 

“ Wuss and wuss. Miss B.,” Firkin said, wagging her head. 

“ la she not better then ? ” *■ 

“ She never spoke but once, and I asked her if she felt a little 
more easy, and she told me to hold my stupid tongue. Oh,.Miss B., 
I never thought to bave seen this day I ” And the water-works 
again b^n to play. 

“ What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkin i I little 
thought, TK^iile eiyoying my Christmas revels in the elegant home of my 
firm friends, the Reverend Lionel Delamore and his amiable lady, to 
find a stranger had taken my place in the affections of my dearest, my 
still dearest Matilda I ” Miss Briggs, it will be seen by her language, 
was of a literary and sentimental turn, and had once published a 
volume of poems—“ Trills of the Nightingale ”—by sulncription. 

“Miss B., they are all iniatyated about that young woman,” 
Firkin replied. “ Sir Pitt wouldn’t have let her go, but he daredn’t 
refuse Miss Crawley anything. Mrs. Bute at the Rectory jist as 
bad—never happy out of her eight. The Capting quite wild about 
her. Mr. Crawley mortial jealous. Since Miss C. was took ill, she 
won’t have nobody near her but Miss Sharp, I can’t tell for where 
nor for why; and I think somethink has bewidgcd everybody.” 

Rebecca passed that night in constant watching upon Miss 
Crawley; the next night the old lady slept so comfortably, that 
Rebecca had time for several hours’ comfortable repose herself on the 
Bofii, at the foot of her patroness’s bed; very soon, Miss Crawley was 
so well that she sat up and laughed heartily at a perfect imitation of 
Miss Bri^ and her grief, which Rebecca described to her. Briggs’ 
weeping snuffle, and her manner of using the handkerchief, were so 
completely rendined, that Miss Crawley became quite cheerfiil, to the 
admiration of the doctors when they visited her, who usually found 
this worthy woman of the world, when the least sickness attacked 
her, under the most abject depression and terror of death. 

Captain Crawley came every day, and received bulletins from 
Miss Rebecca respecting his aunt’s health. This improved so 
rapidly, that poor Briggs was allowed to see her patroness; and 
persons with tender hearts jpay imagine the smothered emotions of 
that sentimental female, and the affecting nature of the interview. 

Mias Crawley liked to have Briggs in a good deal soon. Rebecca 
used to mimic her to her &ce with the most admirable gravity, thereby 
rendering the imitation doubly piquant to her worthy patroness. 

The causes which had led to the deplorable Ulness of Miss Crawley, 
and her departure from her brother’s house in the country, were of 
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rach an uniomantiq nature that they are hardly fit to be explained 
in this genteel and sentimental novel. For how is it possible to 
hint of a delicate female, living in goo«l sotdety, that she ate and 
drank too mnch, and tllat a hot supper of lobsters profijscly epjoyed 
at the Rectory was the reason of an imUsposition which Miss Crawley 
herself persisted was solely attributable to the dalnpncss of the 
weather 1 The attack was so sharp that Matilda—os his Reverence 
expressed it—was very nearly “ off the hooks; ” all the fiimily were 
in a fever of expectation regarding the will, and Rawdon Crawley 
was making sure of at least forty thousand iiouuds betbra the com¬ 
mencement of the London season. Mr. Crawley sent over a choice 
parcel of tracts, to prepare her for the change frem Vanity Fair and 
Park Lane for another world; but a good doctor from Southampton 
being called in in time, vanquished the lobster which Wiis so nwirly 
&tal to her, and gave W sufficient strength to cmiblc her to return 
to London. The lionet did not disguise iiis exceeding mortificatioii 
at the tium which affairs took. 

While everybody was attending on Miss Crawley, and messengers 
every hour fix)m the Rectory were carrying news of her health to the 
affectionate folks there, there was a lady in another part of the house, 
being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took any noti(» at all; ami 
this was the lady of Crawley herself. The gn^ doctor shook his 
head after seeing her; to which visit Sir Pitt consented, its it could 
be paid without a fee; and she was left fiuling away in her lonely 
chamber, with no more heed paid to her tlmn to a weed in the 
park. 

The young ladies, t(x>, lost much of the inestimable l)cnefit of 
their governess’s instruction. So affectionate a nurse was Miss Sliurf), 
that Miss Crawley would take her medicines finm no other hiuid. 
Firkin had been deposed long before her mistress’s departure from 
the country. That &ithfid attendant found a gloomy (xnisolution on 
returning to London, in seeing Miss Briggs suffer the same pangs 
of jealousy and undergo the same faithless treatment to which she 
herself had been subject. 

Captain Rawdon gut an extension of leave on his aunt’s illness, 
and remained dutifully at home. He was always in her antecliambcr. 
(She lay sick in the state bedroom, into which you entered by the 
little blue saloon.) His ffither was always meeting him there ; or 
if he came down the corridor ever so quietly, his fethcr’s door was 
sure to open, a^d the hymna face of the old gentleman to glare out. 
What was '■ ■ one to watch the other sol A generoiis rivalry, no 

doubt,- as to w. ch should be most attentive to the dear sufferer in 
the state bedroom. Rebecca used to come out and comfort botli of 
them; or one or the other of them rather. Both of these worthy 
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gentlemen were most anxious to have news of the invalid from her 
little confidential messenger. 

At dinner—to which meal she descended for half-an-hour—she 
kept the peace between them: after which blie disappeared for the 
night; when Rawdon woidd ride over to the depdt of the 160th at 
Mudbury, leaving his papa to the society of Mr. Horrocks and his 
mm and water. She passed as weary a fortnight as ever mortal 
spent in Miss Crawley’s sick-room; but her little nerves seemed to 
be of iron, as she was quite unshaken by the duty and the tediiun 
of the sicl^hambcr. 

She never told until long afterwards how painftdthat duty was; 
how peevish a patient was the jovial old la<ly; how angry; how 
sleepless; in what horrors of death; diuing what long nights she 
lay moaning, and in almost delirious agonies respecting that ftiture 
world which she quite ignored when she was in good health.—Pictiue 
to yoiffsclf, oh fair young reader, a worldly, selfish, graceless, thank¬ 
less, rcligionlcss old woman, writliing in pain and fear, and without 
her wig. Picture her to yomsclf, »ind ere you be old, learn to love 
and pray. 

Sliarp watched this graceless bedside with indomitable luitience. 
Nothmg escaped her; and, like a pmdent steward, she found a use 
for everything. She told many a good story about Miss Crawley’s 
illness in after days,—stories which matlc the lady blush through 
her artificial carnations. During the illness she was never out of 
temper; always alert; she slept light, having a perfectly dear 
conscience; and could take that refn»hmeut at almost any minute’s 
warning. And so you saw very few traces of &tigue in her appear¬ 
ance. Her face might be a trifle paler, and the circles round her 
eyes a little blacker than usual; but whenever she came outftom the 
sick-room she was always smiling, frah and neat, and looked as trim 
in her little dressing-gown and cap, as in her smartest evening suit. 

The Captain thou^t so, and raved about her in uncouth con¬ 
vulsions. The barbed shaft of love had penetrated his dull hide. 
Six weeks—appropinquity—opportunity—had victimised him com¬ 
pletely. He made a confidante of his aunt at the Rectory, of all 
persons in the world. She rallied him about it; she had perceived 
his My; she warned him; she finished by owning that little Sharp 
was the most clever, droll, odd, good-natured, simple, kindly creature 
in England. Rawdon must not triiio with her affections, though— 
dear Miss Crawley would never pardon him for that; for she, too, 
was quite overcome by the little govern^ and loved Sharp like a 
daughter. Rawdon must go away—go back to his regiment and 
naughty London, and not play with a poor artless girl’s feelings. 

Many and many a time this good-natured lady, ampassionating 
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the ibriom life-guanleutaii’s condition, gave him an opixirtniiity of 
seeing Mies Sluirp^t the Eectoiy, and of walking home with her, aa 
we have seen. When men of a certain sort, hulira, are in love, though 
they see the hook and tlie string, and the whole a]ipmitna with which 
they are to be taken, they gorge the bait nevertheless—they must 
_como to it— they must swallow it-—and arc iwescntly struck aiul 
landed gasping, lliiwdou saw there was a iniuiitoit intention on Mrs. 
Bute’s part to captivate him rvith Rcbcctau lie was not very wise; 
but he was a man about town, and hatl seen severid seasons. A 
light dawnetl upon his dusky siad, as he thought, thiimgh a siaxHih 
of Mrs. Bute’s. 

“ Mark my words, Eawdon,” she said. “ You will have Miss 
Shar{) one clay for your iielation.” 

“ What relation,-my cousin, hey, Mrs. Bute ? James swct'.t on 
her, hey 1 ” inquired the waggish officer. 

“More than that,” Mrs. Bute said, with a fhish fioiu her blackeycs. 

“Not Pittl - He shan’t laive her. The sncirk a’n’t worthy of 
her. He’s booked to Liwly Jane Slieci)siuinks.” 

“ You men iierceive nothing. You silly, blind c.reatiue- if any¬ 
thing happens to Liuiy Crawley, Miss Sharp will Ixs your mother-in- 
law ; and that’s what will hapicen.” 

Rawdon Crawley, S^piiie, giive vent to a prcMligioiis whistle, in 
token of astonishment at this announcement. He couldn’t deny it. 
His fiither’s evident liking for Miss Shiir|) had not cseaixsl him. He 
knew the old gentleman’s c.haiiu:tcr well; and a more unscrupulous 
old—whyou—ho did not conclude the simtcnco, but walked home, 
curling his mustaehios, and convinced lie Inul touiid a clue to Miu 
Bute’s mystery. 

“ By Jove, it’s too luul,” thought Rarvdon, “ too biul, by Jove! I 
do believe the woman wants the poor girl to be ruined, in onlcr that 
she shouldn’t come into the fomily as Lady Crawley.” 

When he sjiw lhd)ecea alone, he rallied her about his fSither’s 
attachment in his graceM way. She flung uii her head smnifully, 
looked him full in the face, and said — 

“ Well, suppose he is fond of me. I know he is, and others too. 
You don’t think I am airaid of him. Captain Crawley? You don’t 
suppose I can’t defend my own honour,” said tlie little woman, look¬ 
ing as stately as a queen. 

“Oh, all, why—^give you fair warning—look out, you know — 
that’s all,” said the mustaeliio-twiddler. 

“You hint at something not honourable, then?” said she, 
flasliiqg out. 

“ Oh—Gad—^really - Miss Rebecca,” the heavy dragoon inter¬ 
posed. 



“ Do you suppose I hare no feeling of self-respect, because I am 
poor and friendless, and because rich people have none t Do you think, 
because I am a governess, I have not as much sense, and feddng, and 
good breeding as you gentle-folks in Hampshire 1 I’m a Montmorency. 
Do you suppose a Montmorency is not as good as a Crawley 1 ” 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and alluded to her maternal rela¬ 
tives, she spoke with ever so slight a foreign accent, which gave a 
great charm to her clear ringing voice. " No,” she continued, kind¬ 
ling as she spoke to the Captain; “ I can endure poverty, but not 
shame—ni^lect, but not insult; and insult from—from you." 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. 

“Hang it. Miss Sharp—Rebecca—^by Jove—upon my soul, I 
wouldn’t for a thousand pounds. Stop, ^becca I ” 

She was gone. She drove out witih Miss Crawley that day. It 
was before the latter’s illness. At dinner she was unusually brilliant 
and lively ; but she would take no notice of the hints, or the nods, or 
the clumsy expostulations of the humiliated, in&tuatcd guardsman. 
Skirmishes of this sort passed perpetually during the little campaign 
—tedious to relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cavalry 
was maddened by defeat, and routed every day. 

If the Baronet of Queen’s Crawley had not Iwd the fear of losing 
his sister’s legacy before his eyes, he never would have permitted his 
dear girls to lose the education^ blessings which their invaluable 
governess was conferring upon them. The old house at home seemed 
a desert without her, so us^l and pleasant had Bcbccca made herself 
there. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied and corrected; his books 
not made up; his household business and manifold si-hcmes neglected, 
now that his little secretary was away. And it was easy to sec how 
necessary such an amanuensis was to him, by the tenor and spoiling 
of the numerous letters which ho sent to her, entreating her and com¬ 
manding her to return. Almost every day brought a frank from the 
Baronet, enclosing the most urgent prayers to Becky for her return, 
or conveying pathetic statements to Miss Crawley, regarding the 
neglected state of his daughters’ education; of which documents Miss 
Crawley took very little heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as com¬ 
panion was a sinecure and a derision; and her company was the &t 
spaniel in the drawing-room, or occasionally tlie discontented Firkin 
in the housekeeper’s closet. Nor though the old laily would by no 
means hear of ^becca’s departure, was the latter regularly installed 
in office in Park I^e. Like many wealthy people, it was Miss 
Crawley’s habit to accept as much service as she could get from her 
inferiors; and good-naturedly to take leave of them when she no longer 
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found them usofiiL Gratitude among certain rich folks is scarcely 
natural or to be thought of. They take needy people’s services as 
their due. Nor have you, 0 ixwr jjarasite and humble hanger-on, 
much reason to complain ! Your friendship for Dives is about as 
sincere as the return which it usually gets. It is money you love, and 
not the nmn; and were Crnesus and his footman to change places, you 
know, you poor rogue, who would have the benefit of your allegiance. 

.^d I am not sure, that, in spite of Rebecca’s simplicity and 
activity, and gentleness and imtiring good humour, the shrewd old 
London Italy, upon whom these trcastires of friendship were lavislied, 
h^ not a lurking suspicion all the while of her ufircctionu& nurse ami 
friend. It must have often crossed Miss Crawley’s mind that nolxMly 
does anytlung for nothing. If she measured her own feeling towards 
the world, site must have been pretty well able to gaugi; those of 
the workl towards herself j and perhaps site rcficctcd, that it is 
the ordinary lot of people to have no friends if they themselves care 
for nobody.. 

Well, meanwhile Becky was the greatest comfort and convenience 
to her, and she gave her a couple of new gowns, and an old necklace 
and shawl, and showed her fiicudship by abusing rdl her intimate 
aaiuaintauceH to her new confidante (than which there ain’t lie a more 
touching proof of regard), and malitatcd vaguely some great future 
benefit—to marry her perhaiis to Clump, the apothecary, or to settle 
her in some advantageous way of life; or at any rate, to send her 
back to Queen’s Crawley when she liad done with her, and the full 
London season had begun. 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent and descended to the 
drawing-room, Becky sang to her, and otherwise amused her ; when 
she was well enough to drive out, Becky accompanied her. And 
amongst tlie drives which they took, whither, of all places in the world, 
did Miss Crawley’s admirable go^-natnre and friendship actually 
induce her to penetrate, but to Bussell Siiuare, Bloomsbury, and 
the house of John Sedlcy, Esquire. 

Ere tliat event, many notes had passed, as may be imagined, 
between the two dear Mends. During the months of Rebecca’s 
stay in Haminliirc, the etcnuil friendship had (must it be owned 1 ) 
suffered considerable diminution, and grown so decrepit and feeble 
with old age as to threaten demise altogether. The foct is, both 
girls had their own real affairs to think of; Rebecca her advance 
with her employers—Amelia her own absorbing topic. When the 
two girls met, and flew into each other’s arms with that imjietuosity 
which distinguishes the behaviour of young ladies towanls each 
other, Rebecca performed her {lart of the embrace with the most 
peife^ briskness and energy. Poor little Amelia blushed as she 



kiBBod her friend, and thought she had been guilty of something 
very like coldness towards her. 

Their first interview was but a very short one. Amelia was 
just ready to go out for a walk. Miss Crawley was waiting in her 
carriage below, her people wondering at the locality in which they 
found themselves, and gazing upon honest Sambo, the black footman 
of Bloomsbiuy, as one of the queer natives of the place. But when 
Amelia came down mth her kind smiling looks (Rebecca must intro¬ 
duce her to her Mend, Miss Crawley was longing to see her, and was 
too ill to Igiive her carriage)—when, I say, Amelia came down, the 
Park Lane shoulder-knot aristocracy wondered more and more that 
such a thing could come out of Bloomsbury; and Miss Crawley was 
fairly captivated by the sweet blushing face of the yoimg lady who 
came forward so timidly and so gracefully to pay her respects to 
the protector of her friend. 

“ What a complexion, my dear! What a sweet voice! ” Miss 
Crawley said, as they drove away westward after the little interview. 
“ My dear Sharp, your young Mend is charming. Send for her to 
Park Lane, do you hear?” Miss Crawley had a good taste. She 
liked natural manners—^a little timidity only set them off. She 
liked pretty fiices near her; as she liked pretty pictures and nice 
china. She talked of Amelm with rapture half-a^ozen times th»it 
day. She mentioned her to Rawdon Crawley, who came dutifully 
to partake of his aunt’s chicken. 

Of course, on this Rebecca instantly stated that Amelia was 
engaged to be married —to a Lieutenant Osborne—a very old flame. 

“Is he a man in a line-regiment 1 ” Captain Crawley asked, 
ramembering after an effort, as became a guai^man, the nmnber of 
the regiment, the —th. 

Rebecca thought that was the regiment. “The Captain’s 
name,” she said, “ was Captain Dobbin.” 

“A lanky gawky fellow,” said Crawley, “tumbles over every¬ 
body. I know him; and Osborne’s a goodish-looking fellow, 
large black whiskers ? ” 

“ Enormous,” Miss Rebecca Sharp said, “ and enormously proud 
of them, I assure you.” 

Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a horse-laugh by way of 
reply; and being pressed by the ladies to explai^ did so when the 
explosion of hilarity was over. “ Ho fincies he can play at billiards,” 
said ha “ I won two hundred of him at the CocoarTree. He play, 
the young flat! He’d have played for anything that day, but his 
Mend Captain Dobbin carried him off, hang him 1 ” 

“ Rawdon, Rawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss Crawley remarked, 
highly pleased. 
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“Why, ma’am, of all tlie yoimg fellows I’ve seen out of the 
line, I think thi^ Mow’s the greenest. Tarquin and Dcucem* get 
what money they like out of him. He’d go to the deuce to he seen 
with a lord. He pays their dinners at Greenwich, and they hivite 
the company.” 

“ And very pretty comiainy too, I dare say.” 

“ Quite light, Miss Sliarp. Right, as usyal, Miss Sharp. Un¬ 
common pretty company,—haw, haw! ” and the Caphiin laughed 
more and more, thinking he hail made a good juke. 

“ Bawdon, don’t be naughty! ” his aunt exclaimed. » 

“Well, his fiithor’s a City man—immensely rich, they sivy. 
Hang those City fellows, they must bleed ; and I’ve not done with 
him yet, I can tell you. Haw, haw! ” 

“ Fie, Captain Crawley; I shall warn Amelia. A gambling 

husband! ” . 

“ Horrid, ain’t he, hey 1” the Captain said with great solemnity; 
and tlion added, a sudden thought having struck him: “ Oiul, I say, 


ma’am, we’ll have him here.” 

** Is he a presentable sort of a person ? ” tlic aunt incpiirwi. 

“ Presentable 1—oh, very well You wouldn’t si^ any differ¬ 
ence,” Captain Cniwley answered. “ Ho let’s have hiin, when you 
begin to see a few people; and his wliatdyccallem—his inamoiuto— 
eh. Miss Sharp ; that’s what you eall it-comes. Giul, I’ll write 
him a note, and have him; and I’ll tiy if he can play pnpict as well 
aabUlianls. Where docs he live. Miss Shariil” 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s town suldress; ami a 
few days after this convensation. Lieutenant Osborne recciveil a 
letter, in Captain Rawdon’s school-boy hand, mid enelosing a note of 

invitation ftom Miss Cniwley. , » i- 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling Ainclui, 
who you »- r be siue, was ready enough to accept it when she heanl 
that GeorgS was to be of the iiarty. It was mTOiigal that Amelia 
was to siiend the moniing with the Irnlies of 1 ark Lmic, where all 
were very kind to her. Rebecca patronised her with calm supe¬ 
riority : she was so much the cleverer of the two, and her fneiid so 
gentle and unassuming, that she always yieWwl when anybsly chose 
to command, and so took Rebecca’s onlcrs with perfect meekiui^ md 
good-humour. Miss Crawley’s graciousness was ato remarkable. 
She continued her raptures about little Amelia, talked ^mut her 
before her fece as if she were a doll, or a servant, or a picture, and 
admired her with the most 

that admiration which the genteel worU ^ ^ 

commonalty. There is no more agiceablo object in lif., than to sro 
May Fair folks condescending. Miss Crawley s prodigious benev 

1 * 
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lence rather fatigued poor little Amelia, and I am not sure that of 
the three ladies in Park Lane she did not find honest Mias Briggs the 
most agreeable. 8he sympathised with Briggs as with all neglected 
or gentle people; she wasn’t what you call a woman of spirit. 

George came to dinner—a repast m gargon wi& Captain 
Crawley. 

The great &mily qpach of the Osbornes transported him to Park 
Lane firom Russell Square; where the young ladies, who were not 
themselves invited, and professed the greatest indifference at tbit 
slight, nevertheless looked at Sir Pitt Crawley’s name in the baronet¬ 
age ; and learned everything which that work had to teach about 
the Crawley family and their pedigree, and the Biukies, their relar 
tives, &c. &c. Rawdou Crawley received George Osborne with 
great fiankness and graciousness: praised his play at billianls: aske<l 
him when he would liave his revenge; was interested about Osborne’s 
regiment: and would have propos^ piquet to him that very evening, 
but Miss Crawley absolutely forbade any gambling in her house; so 
that the young Lieutenant’s purse was not lightened by his gallant 
patron, for that day at least. However, they made an engagement 
for the next, somewhere: to look at a horse that Crawley had to sell, 
and to try him in the Park; and to dine together, and to pass the 
evening with some jolly fellows. “ That is, if you’re not on duty 
to tlmt pretty Miss S^lcy,” Crawley said, with a knowing wink. 
“ Monstrous nice girl, ’pon my honour, though, Osborne,” he was 
good enough to add. “ Lots of tin, I supp^, eh 1 ” 

Osborne wasn’t on duty; he would join Crawley with pleasiue; 
and tlio latter, when they met tlic next <by, praised his new firiend’s 
horsemanship —as he might with perfect honesty—and introduced 
him to three or four young men of the first fashion, whose acquaint¬ 
ance immensely elated the simple young officer. 

“ How’s little Miss Sharp, by-the-bye 1 ” Osborne inquire! of his 
friend over their wine, with a ^ndified air. “ Good-natured little 
girl that. Does she suit you well at Queen’s Crawley? Miss 
Sedloy liked her a good deal last year.” 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the Lieutenant out of his 
little blue eyes, and watched him when he went up to resume hie 
acquaintance with the &ir governess. Her conduct must have 
relieved Crawley if there was any jealousy in the bosom of that 
life-guardsman. 

When the young men went upstairs, and after Osborne’s intro¬ 
duction to Miss Crawley, he wdked up to Rebecca with a patronis¬ 
ing, easy swagger. He was going to be kind to her and protect 
her. He would even shake hands with her, as a friend of Amelia’s; 
and saying, “Ah, Miss Sharp I how-dy-doo?” held out his left 
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hand towards her, ex{)eeting that she would be quite contbimded 
at the honour. ' 

Miss Sharp put out her right forohuger, and gave him a little 
nod, so cool and killiug, that Rjiwdon Cmwley, watching the opera¬ 
tions fhnn the other room, could hanlly restrain his laughter as he 
saw the Lieutenant’s entire discomiiturc; the start ho giive, the lauisc, 
and the ixsrfeet duinsiucss with which he at IfMigth coiulcscciided to 
take the finger which was ottered for his enilmu'C. 

“ She’d beat the devil, by Jove! ” the Cajitain said, in a nipture; 
and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the universatusi, agreeably 
asked Rebecca how she liked her new pla<«, 

“ My place ? ” said Miss Sharp coolly, “ how kind of you to remind 
mo of it! It’s a tolerably good place: the wages are pn'tty giHnl— 
not so good as Miss Wirt’s, I kJicve, with your sist<>rs in RhhhcII 
Siiuare. How are those yoimg Isulies 1— not tliat I ought t*> iwk.” 

“Why notl” Mr. Osborne said, lunazed. 

“ Why, they never oondesccndcel to ai)e!ik to me, or to ask me 
into their house, whilst I was staying with Arnelia; but we iioor 
governesses, you know, are used to slights of this sort.” 

“ My dear Miss Sharp! ” Osborne ejaetdated. 

“ At least in some families,” Rebeccsi continued. “ You can’t 
think what a difterence there is, though. We are not so wralthy in 
Hampshire as you lucky folks of the City. But then I am in a 
gentleman’s fauuly—good old En^ish stock. I sup]K)8c you know 
Sir Ktt’s father rcfuse<l a peerage. And you sec how I am tmited. 
I am pretty comfortable. Indeed it is rather a giaal phu*. But 
how very good of you to inquire! ” . , , • 

Osliorne was quite sjivage. The little governess laitniniscd Jiim 
and jtereifflM him imtil this young British Lion felt quite uneasy; 
nor could he muster suflicient presence of mind to find a pretext for 
backing out of tlus most delectable conversation. 

“I thought you liked the City fiimilies pretty well, ho said 


“ Last year you mesvn, when I was fresh from that horrid vulgsu' 
school 1 Of course I <lid. Doesn’t every girl like to come 
the hoUdaysl And how was I to know any better ! But oh, to. 
Oslxjrne, wluit a difference eighteen months’ exiwrMsnre nu^es !— 
eighteen months spent, pardon mo for ssiying so, with g^mtlenien. 
As for deiu- Amelia she, I gnuit you, is a iK‘arl, and won d lie charm¬ 
ing anywhere. There now, I see you are liegiuning t.) be in a f^ssl 
h^our j but oh these queer odd City iieoplc! And Mr. Jos- how 

is that wonderfid Mr. Joseph!” 1 i t 1 

“It seems to me you didn’t dislike that wonderful Mr. Joseph 
last year,” Osborne said kindly. 
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“ How severe of you! Well, entre nous, I didn’t break my heart 
about him; yet if ho ha<I asked me to do what you mean by your 
looks (and very expressive and kind they arc, too), I wouldn’t have 
said no.” • 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, “ Indeed, how very 
obliging! ” 

“What an honour.to liave had you for a brother-in-law, you are 
thinking? To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, Esquire, son of 
John Osborne, Esqiure, son of—what was your grandpapa, Mr. 
Osborne ? Well, don’t bo angry. You can’t help your pe^uee, and 
I qiute agree with you that I would have niairied Mr. Joe Sedley; 
for could a poor penniless girl do better ? Now you know the whole 
secret. I’m fiank and ojain; considering all things, it was very 
kind of you to allude to the circumstance—very kind and polite. 
Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking about your poor 
brother Joseph. How is he ? ” 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was in the 
right; but she had managcxl most successhiUy to put him in the 
wrong. And he now shamefully fled, feeling, if he stayed another 
minute, that he would have been made to look foolish in the 
presence of Amelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the better of liim, George was almve 
the meanness of tale-bearing or revenge upon a My,—only he could 
not help cleverly confiding to Captain Crawley, next day, some 
notions of his regarding Miss Rebecca - that she was a sh^ one, 
a dangtirous one, a desperate flirt, &c.; in all of which opinions 
Crawley agreed laugliingly, and with every one of which Miss 
Rebecca was made a(xiuaiuted before twenty-four hours were over. 
They added to her original r^rd for Mr. Osborne. Her woman’s 
instiact had told her, that it was George who had interrupted the sue- 
cess of her first love-passage, and she esteemed him accordingly. 

“ I only just warn you,” he said to Rawdon Crawley, with a 
knowing look - he had bought the horse, and lost some score of 
guineas after dinner, “I just warn you—I know women, and 
counsel you to be on the look-out.” 

“ Thank you, my boy,” said Crawley, with a look of peculiar 
gratitude. “You’re wide awake, I see.” And George went off, 
thinking Crawley was qmte right. 

He told Amelia of wliat ho had done, and how he had counselled 
Rawdon Crawley--a devilish good, straightforward fellow—to be on 
his guard against that little sly, scheming Rebecca. 

“ Against whom ? ” Amelia crieil. 

“ Yoot fiiend the governess.—Don’t look so astonished.” 

“0 George, what have you done?” Amelia said. For her 
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woman’s eyes, which Love had iimdo sharp-sighted, had in one 
instant discovered a secret which was invisible to Miss Oniwley, to 
poor virgin Briggs, and aWe all, to the stupid iK!ei)ers of that 
young whiskered prig, Lieutenant Osborne. 

For as Rebecca was shawling her in an n])i)or apartment, where 
these two Mends had an opportunity for a little of that secret talk¬ 
ing and conspiring which fonns the delight pf female life, Amelia, 
coming up to Rebecca, and taking her two little hands m hers, said, 
“Reb^ I see it all.” 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightfid secret, not one syllable more was 
said by either of the young women. But it was destined to come 
out before long. 

Some short iwriod after the alx)vc events, and Miss Rttlxxtca 
Sharp still remaining at her patroness’s house in Park L;ine, one 
more hatchment might have l)ccn seen in Great Gaunt Street, 
figuring amongst the many w'hich usually oniament that dismal 
quarter. It was over Sir Pitt Crawley’s house; but it did not in¬ 
dicate the worthy baronet’s demise. It was a feminine hattdiment, 
and indeed a few years back hml served iis a fimcml cumjdimeiit to 
Sir Pitt’s old mother, the late dowager Tiiuly Crawley. Its perin<l 
of service over, the hatchment had come down from the front of the 
house, and lived in retirement somewhere in the kick premises of 
Sir Pitt’s mansion. It rcapiKsaied now for jicor Rose Dawwm. Sir 
Pitt was a widower aguiiu The arms quartered on the shiehl along 
with his own were not, to be sure, poor Rosefs. She had no arms. 
But the cherubs {taiutal on the scutcheon answered as well for h(;r 
as for Sir Pitt’s mother, and Jtesurgam, was written under the eoiit, 
flanked by the Crawley Dove and Serpent. Arms and Hatchments, 
Resurgam.—Here is an opportunity for moralising! 

Mr. Crawley had tenclKl that otherwise friendless tolside. She 
went out of the world strengthened by such words and comfoit as 
he could give her. For many years his wiis the only kiudmsw she 
ever knew; the only Mendship that solaced in any way that feeble, 
lonely soul. Her heart was dead long before her hrsly. She lia<l 
sold it to become Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and daughters 
are making the same bargain every day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise took place, her huslmnd was in London 
attending to some of his innumerable schemes, and busy with his 
endless lawyers. He harl found time, nevcrthelras, to call often in 
Park Lane, and to d(»patch many notes to Risbecca, entreating her, 
eiqoining her, commanding her to return to her young pupils in 
the country, who were now utterly without comiKinionship during 
their mother’s illness. But Miss Crawley would not hear of her- 
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departure ; for though there waa no lady of &8hion in London who 
would desert her friends more eomplaeently as soon as she was tired 
of their 80 <;iety, and though few tired of them sooner, yet as long as 
her entjoAvient lusted her attachment was prodigious, and she clung 
still with the greatest energy to Rebecca. 

The news of Larly Crawley’s death provoked no more grief or 
comment than might have been expected in Miss Crawley’s femily 
circle. “I suppose I must put off my party for the 3ni,” Miss 
Crawley said; and added, after a pause, “ I hope my brother will 
have the decency not to many again.” “ What a confounded rage 
Pitt will bo in if ho docs,” Rawdon remarked, with his usual regard 
for his elder brother. Rebecca said nothing. She seemed by far 
the gnivest and most impressed of the family. She left the room 
iKjforc Rawdon wont away that day; but they met by cliance Ixjlow, 
as he was going away after taking leave, and had a parley together. 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing from the window, she 
fltarthsl Miss Crawley, who waa pkcidly occupied with a Freiudi 
novel, by crying out in an alannod tone, “ Here’s Sir Pitt, ma’am 1 ” 
and the Baronet’s knock followed this annoimccmcnt. 

“ My dear, I can’t see him. I won’t see him. Tell Bowls not 
at home, or go downstairs and say I’m too ill to receive any one. 
My nerves really won’t bear my brother at this moment ; ” cried 
out Mias Crawley, and resiuned the novel. 

“ She’s too ill to see you, sir,” Rebecca said, tripping down to 
Sir Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

“So much the better,” Sir Pitt answered. “I want to see 
you, Miss Becky. Come along a me into the pirlonr,” and they 
entered that apartment together. 

“I wawnt you back at Queen’s Crawley, Miss,” the Baionet 
said, fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off his black gloves and 
his hat with its great crape hat-band. His eyes had such a strange 
look, and fixed upon her so steadfastly, that Rebecca Sharp began 
almost to tremble. 

“ I hope to come soon,” she said in a low voice, “ as soon as 
Miss Crawley is better—and return to—to the dear children.” 

“ You’ve said so these three mouths, Becky,” replied Sir Pitt, 
“ and still you go hanging on to my sister, who’ll fling you off like 
an old shoe, when she’s wore you out I tell you I wanf you. I’m 
going back to the vuneral. Will you come back ? Yes or no 1 ” 

“I daren’t—I don’t think—it would be right—to be alone— 
with you, sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great agitation. 

“ I say agin, I want you,” Sir Pitt said, dumping the table. 
“I can’t git on without you. I didn’t see what it was till you 
went away. The house all goes wrong. It’s not the same pl^. 
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A!I my accoimte has gnt muiUlIctl agiu. You miat como back. 
Do come back. Dear Becky, do come.” 

“Come—ns what, sir?” Relmaa sispeil out 

“Come as Lwly Crawley, if you like,” the Raronet said, gras])- 
iag his crape liat “There! will that zntuafyyoul Come back 
and be my wife. Your vit vor’t Birth be hanged. You’re as 
good a lady as ever I see. You’ve got mojjs brains in your little 
vinger than any baronet’s wife m the county. Will yon come? 
Yes or no?” 

“ 0 Sir Pitt! ” Rebersa slid, very much moved. 

“ Say yes, Boeky,” Sir Pitt continued. “ I’m an old man, hut 
a good’n. I’m good for twenty years. I’ll make yon happy, zee 
if I don’t You shall do what you like; siicnd wlait yon like; and 
’av it all yoOT own way. I’ll make yon a settlement I’ll do 
everything reg’lar. Look year! ” and the old man fell down on his 
knees and leered at her like a satyr. 

Rebecca started back, a picture of consteniation. In the (vaimc 
of this history we have never seen her loan her presence of mind; 
but she did now, and wept some of tlie most genuine tears that ever 
fell from her eyes. 

“ 0 Sir Pitt! ” she said. “ 0 sir— I- I’m mirried ttlnadn. 
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CHAPTER XV 

IN WHICH REBECCA’S HUSBAND APPEARS FOR 
A SHORT TIME 

E very reader of a sentimental turn (and we desire no other) 
must have been pleased with the tableau with which the last 
act of our little drama concluded; for what can be prettier 
than an inuige of Love on his knees before Beauty ? 

But when Love heard that awful confession from Beauty that 
she was married already, he bounced up from his attitude of hmnility 
on the carpet, uttering exclamations which caused poor little Beauty 
to be more ^ghtened than she was when she made her avowal 
“ Married; you’re joking,” the Baronet cried, after the first explosion 
of rage and wonder. “ You’re making vun of me, Becky. Who’d 
ever go to marry you without a shUling to your vortunci ” 

“ Married! married! ” Rebecca said, in an agony of tears— 
her voice choking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her ready 
eyes, fainting against the mantelpiece—^a figure of woe fit to melt 
the most obtlurate heart. “ 0 Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, do not think 
me ungrateful for all your goodness to me. It is only your gene¬ 
rosity that has extorted my secret.” 

“ Grenerosity be hanged! ” Sir Pitt roared out. “ Who is it tu, 
then, you’re married ? Where was it 1 ” 

“ Let me come back with you to the country, sir! Let me watch 
over you as ftithfiiliy ns ever I Don’t, don’t scimrate mo ftom dorr 
Queen’s Crawley 1 ’ 

“ The feller has left you, has he 1 ” the Baronet said, beginning, 
as he fancied, to comprehend. “ Well, Becky—come back if you 
like. You can’t eat your cake and have it. Any ways, I made you 
a vair offer. Ooom back as governess—you shall have it all your 
own way.” She held out one hand. She cried fit to break her 
heart; her ringlets fell over her fiice, and over the marble mantel¬ 
piece where she laid it. 

“So the rascal ran off, chi” Sir Pitt said, with a hideous 
attempt at consolation. “ Never mind, Becky, I’U take care of ’ee.” 

“ 0 sir! it would be the pride of my life to go back to Queen’s 
Crawley, and take care of tlie children, and of you as formerly, when 
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you said you were,pleased with the services of your little Rebecca. 
When I think of what yon have just offered me, my heart fills with 
gratitude—indeed it does. I can’t he your wife, sir; let me- let 
me be yorar daughter !^’ 

^ying which, Rebecca went down on her knees in a most 
tragical way, and, taking Sir Pitt’s horny black hand between 
her own two (which were very pretty and .white, and as soft as 
satin), looked up in his face with an expression of exquisite 
pathos and confidence, when—when the door opened, and Miss 
Crawley sailed in. , 

Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who happened by chance to be at 
the parlour door soon after the Baronet and Rebecca euteml the 
apartment, had also seen accidentally, through the keyhole, the old 
gentleman prostrate before the governess, and had heanl the onerous 
proposal which he made her. It was scarcely out of his mouth when 
Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs luul streame*! up the stairs, had rushed 
into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley was reading the French 
novel, and liad given that old lady the astounding intelligence that 
Sir Rtt was on his knees, proposing to Miss Sharp. And if you 
calculate the time for the alwve dialogue to take place—the time for 
Briggs and Firkin to fly to the drawing-room- the time for Miss 
Crawley to be astonished, and to drop her volume of Piguult Ic 
Brun—and the time for her to come downstairs—you will see how 
exactly accurate tliis history is, and how Miss Crawley mmt have 
appeared at the very instant when Rebecca had assumed the attitude 
of hnraflity. 

“ It is the lady on the ground, and not the gentleman,” Miss 
Crawley said, with a look and voice of great sconi. “ They told me 
that yam. were on your knees. Sir Pitt: do kneel once more, and let 
me see this pretty couple! ” 

“I have thmkeil Sir Pitt Crawley, ma’am,” Rebecca said, 
rising, “ and have told him that—that I never can become Lady 
Crawley.” 

“ Refused him! ” Miss Crawley said, more Irewildered than ever. 
Briggs and Firkin at the door opened the eyes of astonishment and 
the lips of wonder. 

“ Yes—refused,” Rebecca continued, with a sad, tearful voice. 

“ And am I to credit my ears tliat you absolutely pro)xised to 
her. Sir Pitti ” the old lady asked. 

“ Ees,” said the Baronet, “ I did.” 

“ And she refused you as she says ?” 

“ Ees,” Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin. 

“It does not seem to break your heart, at any rate,” Miss 
Crawley remarked. 
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“Nawt a bit,” answered Sir Pitt, with a coolness and good- 
humour which set Miss Crawley almost mad with bewilderment. 
Tliat an old gentleman of station should fall on his knees to a 
penniless governess, and burst out laughing because she refiised to 
marry him,—that a penniless governess sliould refuse a Imronet 
with four thousand a year,—these were mysteries which Miss 
Crawley could never /»mprehend. It surpassed any complications 
of intrigue in her fevourite Pigault le Brun. 

“Pm glad you tliink it goal sport, brother,” she continued, 
groping wildly through this amazement. 

“ Vamous,” said Sir Pitt. “ Who’d ha’ thought it! what a sly 
little devil! what a little fox it waws 1 ” he muttenxl to himself, 
chuckling with pleasure. 

“Who’d have thought what?” cries Miss Crawley, stamping 
with her foot. “ Pray, Miss Sharp, are you waiting for the Prince 
Regent’s divorce, that you don’t think our fiimily good enough 
for you?” 

“ My attitude,” Rebecca said, “ when you came in, ma’am, did 
not look as if I despised such an honour as this goal—this noble 
man has deigned to offer me. Do you think I have no heart? 
Have you all loved me, and been so kind to the poor orphan— 
desertal—^girl, and am / to feel nothing? 0 my Mends! 0 my 
benefactors! may not my love, my life, my duty, try to repay the 
confidence you have shown me ? Do you grudge me even gratitude, 
Mias Crawley? It is too much—my heart is too fiill;” and she 
sank down in a chair so pathetically, that most of the audience 
present were perfectly melt^ with her sadness. 

“ Whether you marry me or not, you’re a good little girl, Becky, 
and I’m your vriend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting on his crape- 
bound hat, he walkal away—^greatly to .!^becca’6 relief; for it was 
evident that her secret was unrevealal to Miss Crawley, and she had 
the advantage of a brief reprieve. 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nalding away honest 
Briggs, who would have followed her upstairs, she went up to her 
apartment; while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state of 
excitement, remmned to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, not 
leas moved, dived down into the kitchen regions, and talked of it 
with all the male and female company there. And so impressed 
was Mrs. Firkin with the news, that she thought proper to write 
off by that very night’s post, “ with her humble duty to Mrs. Bute 
Crawley and the &mily at the Rectory, and Sir Pitt has been and 
proposed for to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has refused him, 
to toe wonder of aU.” 

The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs 
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was delighted to be axlmittcd once more to a confidaitud converaor 
tion witli her patroncBs) wondeml to their heai'te’ content at Sir 
Pitt’s offer, and Rebecca’s reftisal; Bri{®s very aentely suggesting 
that there must have Been some olMtsiele in the shape of a previous 
attachment, otherwise no young woman in her senses would ever 
have refused so advantageous a proposal. 

“ You would have accepted it yourself, wouldn’t yon, Briggs 1 ” 
Miss Crawley said kindly. 

“Would it not be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister?” 
Briggs replied, with meek evasion. 

“Well, Becky would have miule a gowl Lady Crawley, after 
all,” Miss Crawley remarked (who was mollified by the girl’s refusid, 
and very liberal and generous now there was no «dl fitr her siu-rifierra). 
“ She has brains in plenty (much more wit in her little finger than 
you have, my poor dear Briggs, in all your hetul). Her nuumers 
are excellent, now I have formed her. She is a Montmoreney, 
Briggs, and blood is something, though I despise it for my isvrt; 
and she woidd liavc held her own amongst those pomiMius sriipiil 
Hampshire people miKih better than that unfortunate ironmonger’s 


daughter.” . „ 

Briggs coineidctl as usual, and the “previous attachment was 
then discussed in conjectures. “You poor fiiendless craitun« are 
always having some foolish tendre,” Miss Crawley said. ^ You 
yoiuself, you know, were in love with a writing-master (don t cry, 
Briggs—you’re always crying, and it won’t bring him to life aginn), 
and i suppose this unfortunate Bei;ky lias been silly and siintimcntal 
too —some apothecary, or house-steward, or iiaiuter, or young curate, 

or something of that sort.” • r 

“Poor thing, poor thing 1” says Bnggs (who was thinking of 
twenty-four years back, and that hectic young writing-nnistor wte 
lock of yellow hair, and whose letters, lieautiful in their illefpbility, 
she eheillied in her old desk upstairs)^ “ thing, thing! 
says Briggs. Once more she was a fresh-iiheekcd lass of eightoen , 
she was^ evening church, and the hectic wntmg-master and she 

niin.VPTillS OUt) Of tllC SftlTIC 

"STi c™l»t » ItoW. part.- M- Cm*, mid 
cntlmfliaidically, fend, “'loiild do aianethiiig. Find out who 
is the o/mt Briggs. I’ll sot him up in a shop; or order my isirtnut 
of him, yoil know; or speak to my cousin, the Bishop - -sind 111 doter 
Beck^ Ld we’ll have a wediUng, Briggs, and you sliall make the 

thfuniluld be delightfid, and vowed ttot h^ 
Crawley was always kind and generous, and went up to 
bedroom to coEBole her and prattle about the offer, md the 
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refusal, and the cause thereof; and to hint at the ^erous intentions 
of Miss Crawley, and to find out who was tho gentleman that had 
the mastery of Miss Sharp’s heart. 

Bebcc&a was very kind, very affectionate aiid affected—responded 
to Briggs’s offer of tenderness with grateful fervour—owned there was 
a secret attachment—a delicious mystery—^what a pity Miss Briggs 
hod not remained hajf a minute longer at the keyhole! Bebecca 
. might, perhaps, have told more; but five minutes after Miss Briggs’s 
arrival in Kebecca’s apartment, Miss Crawley actually made her 
appearance, there—an unheard-of honour; her impatience had over¬ 
come her; she could not wait for the tardy operations of her ambassa¬ 
dress : so she came in person, and ordei^ Briggs out of the room. 
And expressing her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, she asked par¬ 
ticulars of the interview, and the previous transactions which had 
brought about the astonishing offer of Sir Pitt. 

Rebecca said she had long had some notion of the partiality with 
which Sir Pitt honoiued her (for he was in the habit of making his 
feelings known in a very ftank and unreserved manner), but, not to 
mention private reasons with which she would not for the present 
trouble Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and habits were such as 
to render a marriage quite impossible; and could a woman with any 
feeling of self-respect and any decency listen to proposals at such a 
moment, when the funeral of the lover’s deceased wile had not actually 
taken place 1 

“ Nonsense, my dear, you would never have refused him had 
there not been some one else in the case,” Miss Crawley said, coming 
to her point at once. “ Tell me the private reasons; what are the 
private reasons 1 There is some one; who is it that has touched 
your heart ? ” 

Rebecca cast down hra eyes, and owned there was. “ You have 
guessed right, dear lady,* she said, with a sweet simple fiiltering voice. 
“ You wonder at one so poor and ftiendless having an attachment, 
don’t youl I have never heard that poverty was any safeguard 
against it. I wish it were.” 

“ My poor dear child,” cried Miss Crawley, who was always quite 
ready to be sentimental, “is our passion unrequited, then? Are we 
pining in secret? Tell me all, and let me console yon.” 

“I wish you could, dear madam,* Rebecca said in tho same 
tearful tone. “ Indeed, indeed, I need it.” And she laid her head 
upon Miss Crawley’s shoulder and wept there so naturally that tho 
old lady, surprised into B3nnpathy, embraced her with an almost 
matemM kindness, uttered many soothing protests of regard and 
affection for her, vowed that she loved her as a daughter, and ■*“ 
do everythmg in her power to serve her. “ And now who 
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dear] Is it that pretty Miss 80(116/8 brother? You said something 
about an affair with him. I’ll ask him here, my dear. And yen 
shall have him: indeed you shall.” 

“ Don’t ask me Rebcctti said. “ You shall know all soon. 
Indeed you shall. Dear kind Miss Crawley- dear friend, may I 
say so?” 

“ That you may, my child,” the old lady replied, kissing lu'r. 

“ I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Relieeda; “ I am very miser¬ 
able But oh! love me idways—^promise you will love me always.” 
And in the midst of mutual teare—^for the emotions of the younger 
woman had awakened the symiwthies of the elder—this itromise wsw 
Hnl miiTil y given by Mias Crawley, who left her little protdgde, hlessing 
and admiring her as a dear, artless, teudcr-h(iarti'd, affeetiouate, in¬ 
comprehensible creature. 

And now she was left alone to think over the. sudden and 
wonderful events of the (hvy, and of what hiul Ixsen and what might 
have been. What think you were the private feelings of Miss, no 
(begging her pardon) of Mrs. Rebecca? If, a few jmges back, the 
present writer claimed the privilege of peeping into Mias Amelia 
Sedle/s bedroom, and miderstanding with the, omniscicnco of the 
novelist all the gentle pains and passions which were tossing ujam 
that innocent pillow, why should he not declare, himself to lie 
Rebecca’s confidant too, master of her secrets, and seal-keeper of 


that young woman’s conseienen? 

Well, then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some very 
sincere and touching regrets that a piece of marvellous grasl tortunc 
should have been so near her, and she actually obliged to decline it. 
In this natural emotion every properly regulated mind will certainly 
share What good mother is there that would not comnuscnitc a 
penniless spinster, who might have bi.-cn my lady, ami have sham 
four thousand a yair? Wliat wcll-bral yomig person is there in all 
Vanity Fair, who will not feel for a lianl-working, ingenious, meri¬ 
torious inrl, who gets such an honourable, advimtageons, prevoking 
offer, just at the very moment when it is out of her imwer to ai'cc.pt 
it? I am sure our friend Becky’s disappointment deserves and will 

“"HiSr’Si in Fui, 

party. I observed old Miss Toady, there also present, single out 

Ker special attentions and flatteiy 

barrister’s wife, who is of a good fiiroily ccrUmly, but, as we all 

know, is as poor as poor can i 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause this oliseiiuiouHn^ 

on the p^ of Miss Toady; has Briefless got a county 

hfo wffe^ a fortune left her? Miss Toady explamed presently. 
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with that simplicity which distinguishes all her conduct. “You 
know,” she said, “Mrs. Briefless is granddaughter of Sir John 
Rcdhmd, who is so ill at Cheltenham that he can’t last six montlis. 
Mrs. Briefless’s papa succeeds; so you see she mil be a baronet’s 
daughter.” And Miss Toady asked Briefless and his wife to dinner 
the very next week. 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure 
a lady such homage iA the world, surely, surely we may respect the 
agonies of a yoimg woman who has lost the opportmiity of becoming 
a baronet’s Ti^e. Who would have dreamed of Lady Crawley dying 
so soon 1 She was one of those sickly women tliat might liave lasted 
these ten years—Rebecca thought to herself, in all the woes of 
repentance—and I might have been my lady! I might have led 
that old man whither I would. I might have thanked Mrs. Bute 
for her patronage, and Mr. Pitt for his insuflbrable eondescension. 
I would have had the town-house newly flirnished and decorated. 
I would have had the handsomest carriage in London, and a 
box at the opera; and I would have been presented next season. 
All this might ^ve been; and now—now all was doubt and 
mystery. 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolution and energy 
of character to permit herself much useless and unseemly sorrow for 
the irrevocable past; so, having devoted only the proper portion of 
regret to it, she wisely turned her whole attention towanls the 
fiitiue, which was now vastly more important to her. And she 
surveyed her position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

In the first place, she was wtarried-that was a great fact. 
Sir Pitt knew it. She was not so much surprised into tlie avowal, 
as indnceil to nmke it by a sudden calcrdation. It must have come 
some day: and why not now as at a later period 1 He who would 
have married her himself must at least be silent with regard to her 
marriage. How Miss Crawley would bear the news—was the great 
question. Misgivings Rebecca had; but she remembered all Miss 
Crawley had said; the old lady’s avowed contempt for birth; her 
daring liberal opinions; her general romantic propensities; her altoost 
doting attachment to her nephew, and her repeatedly expressed fond¬ 
ness for Rebecca herself. She is so fond of him, ^becca thought, 
that she will forgive him anything; she is so used to me that I 
don’t think she could be comfortable without me: when the Mair- 
cissement comes there will be a scene, and hysterics, and a grciit 
quarrel, and then a great reconciliation. At all events, what use 
was there in delaying? the die was thrown, and now or to-morrow 
the issue must be the same. And so, resolved that Miss Crawley 
should liave the news, the young person debated in her mind as to 
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the best means of conveying it to her j tuul whether she should fiice 
the storm that miAt come, or fly and avoid it until its first fury was 
blown over. In this state of meditation she wrote the following 
letter:— 


“Deabest Fbiend,— ^The great crisis which we liave dclmted 
about so often is come. Half of my secret is known, and I have 
thought and thought, rmtil I am quite sure that now is tlie time to 
reveal the whole of the mystery. Sir Pitt came to me this morning, 
and made—^what do you think ?— a declaration in foim. Think of 
that! Poor little me. I might have been Lady Orawlcy. How 
pleased Mrs. Bute would have been; and ma tante if I hwl fciken 
precedence of her! I might have been somebody’s mamma, instead of 
—oh, I tremble, I tremble, when I think how soon we must tell all !— 
“ Sir Pitt knows I am manied, and not knowing to whom, is not 
very much displeased as yet. A/a tante is aetiially anyry tliat I 
should have refused him. But she is all kindness and gnudousness. 
She condescends to say I would have made him a good wife and 
vows that she will be a mother to your little l{cl)ccca, Slie will be 
shak ffl when she first hears the news. But need we fear anything 
b'- ad a momentary anger? I think not: I am mre not. She 
dotes upon you so (you luwighty, good-for-nt)thing mmi), that slic 
would pardon you anythiny: and, indeed, I believe, the next place 
in her heart is mine: and that she would be miserable without me. 
Dearest! so mething tdls me we shall conquer. You sliall lesivc that 
odious regiment: quit gaming, rrudug, and be a yood btyy ; and we 
shall all Uvo in Park Lane, and nui tanU shall lesive us all her 

shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual place. If 
Miss B. accompanies me, you must enme to dinner, and bring an 
answer, and put it in the thinl volume of Porteus’s sermons. But, 
at all events, come to your own "• 

“ToMte HusaStyi-bs, __ 

At Mr. Barnet’s, Saddler, KnightobridBe. 


And I trust there is no reader of this little story who has not 
discernment enough to perceive that the Miss Lhsa btyles (an old 
schoolfellow, Rel)ecca said, with whom she hml rcsumcl ^ active 
correspondence of late, and who used to feteh these letters fnnn tl^c 
saddle*) wore brass spurs, and large curling mustachuai, and was 
indeed no other than Captain Rawdon Crawley. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE LETTER ON THE PINCUSHION 

H OW'they were married is not of the slightest consequence to 
anyl)ody. What is to hinder a Captain who is a major, and 
a yoimg lady who is of age, from purchasing a licence, and 
imiting themselves at any church in this town 1 Who needs to be 
told, that if a woman has a will, she will assuredly find a way 1—My 
belief is, that one day, when Miss Sharp had gone to pass the fore¬ 
noon with her dear Mend Miss Amelia Sedley in Bussell Square, a 
lady very like her might have been seen entming a church in the 
City, in company with a gentleman with dyed mustachios, who, after 
a quarter of an hour’s interval, escorted her back to the hackney-coach 
in waiting, and that this was a quiet bridal party. 

And who on earth, after the daUy experience we have, can question 
tlie probability of a gentleman marrying anybody 1 How many of the 
wise and learned have married their cooks 1 Did not Lord Eldon 
himself, the m(»t prudent of men, make a runaway match 1 Were 
not Achilles and Ajax both in love with their servant maids 1 And 
are we to expect a heavy dragoon with strong desires and small brains, 
who had never controlM a passion in his lif^ to become prudent all of 
a sudden, and to refuse to pay any price for an indulgence to which 
he had a mind ? If people only made prudent marriages, what a stop 
to population there would be 1 

It seems to me, for my part, that Mr. Bawdon’s marriage was one 
of the honestest actions which we shall have to record in any portion 
of that gentleman’s biography, which has to do with the present 
history. No one will say it is unmanly to be (xiptivated by a woman, 
or, being captivated, to marry her; and the admiration, the delight, 
the passion, the wonder, the unbounded confidence, the frantic adora¬ 
tion with which, by degrees, this big warrior got to regard the little 
Rebecca, were feelings which the ladies at least will pronounce were 
not altogether discr^tablo to him. When she sang, every note 
thrilled in his dull soul, and tingled through his huge fi:me. When 
she spoke, he brought all the force of his brains to listen and wonder. 
If she was jocular, he used to revolve her jokes in his mind, and ex¬ 
plode over them 1^-an-hour afterwards in the street, to the surprise 
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of the groom iu the tilbury by his buIp, or the comrade riding with 
him in Rotten RoV. Her words were oracles to him, her smallest 
actions marked by an infallible grace and wisdom. “ How she sings, 
—how she paints!” thought ho. “ How she rotlc that kicking mare 
at Queen’s Crawley 1 ” And he would say to her in c»)nfidential 
moments, “ By Jove, Bwk, you’re fit to ho Commandcr-in-Chief, or 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by Jove.” Is his .case a rare onol and 
don’t we see every day in the world msiny an honest Hercules at the 
apron-strings of Omplude, and great-whiskered Samsons prostrate in 
Delilah’s lap 1 

When, then, Becky told him that the great crisis was near, and 
the time for action hatl arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as reaxly 
to act under her orders, as he would be to chaigc with his troop at 
the ^nmiTi antl of his coloncl. There was no need for him to put his 
letter into the third volume of Portcus. Rebecca easily tbund a 
means to get rid of Briggs, her companion, and mot her faithful friend 
in “ the usual place ” on the next day. She had thought over matters 
at nig ht, and communicated to Rawdon the result of her dctemiiia- 
tions. He a^eed, of course, to everything; was quite sure that it 
was all right: that what she proposcil was best; that Miss Crawley 
woidd infallibly relent, or “come round,” as he said, after a time. 
Had Rebecca’s resolutions been entirely different, he would have 
followed them as impUcitly. “ You have heaxl enough for both ot us. 
Beck ” said he. " You’re sure to get us out of the scniiic. I never 
saw your equal, and I’ve met with some clipiKUS in my time too. And 
with this simple confession of feith, the lovc-stncken dr^wn left her 
to execute his part of the project which she had fomed for the pur. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at Bromi»toii, 
orin the neighbourhood of the barracks, for Captain and Mrs. Cmwl^- 
For Rebecca had determined, and very prudently, wo think, to fly. 
Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve; he luul h.:eii 
her to take this measure any time for weeks pist. He iminccd off to 
eng^ the lodgings with all the impetuosity of love. He ag^wl to 
” o guS a week so reiulily, that the y 

Kfl askal him so little. He onlcrol in a piano, lUid 
house ftill of ftowers: and a heap of good things. As for sh-wls, kid 
cloves sUk stockings, gold French watches, bnmelcts, and i^rfiimcry, 
L sent them in with the profusion of blind love and 
And having relieve.1 his mind by this outponni.g of 
w^nt and dined nervously at the club, waiting until the great moment 

of his Ufo should come. 

The occurrences of the previous day; the admiral^ conduct of 
RebLa in refusing an offer so advantageous to her, the ^ret un- 
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happiness preying upon her, the sweetness and silence with which 
she bore her affliction, mmle Miss Omwley much more tender than 
usual. An event of this natiu«, a marriage, or a refiisal, or a pro¬ 
posal, thrills through a whole household of women, and sets all their 
hysterical sympathies at work. As an observer of human nature, I 
regularly frequent St. George’s, Hanover Square, during the genteel 
marriage season; andethough I have never seen the bridegroom’s male 
fliends give way to tears, or the beadles and ofiiciating clergy any 
way affected, yet it is not at all uncommon to see women who are not 
in the least, concerned in the operations going on—old ladies who are 
long past marrying, stout middle-aged females with plenty of sons 
and daughters, let done pretty young creatures in pink bonnets, who 
are on their promotion, and may naturally take on interest in the 
ceremony,—I say it is qiute common to see the women present piping, 
sobbing, sniflling; hiding their little faces in their little useless pocket- 
handkerchieft; and heaving, old and young, with emotion. When 
my friend, the fashionable Jolm Pimlico, married the lovely La<ly 
Belgravia Green Parker, the excitement was so general, that even the 
little snuffy old pew-opener who let me into the scat was in tears. 
And wherefore ? I inquired of my own soul: she was not going to 
be married. 

Miss Crawley and Briggs in a word, after the affair of Sir Pitt, 
indulged in the utmost luxury of sentiment, and Rebecca became an 
object of the most tender interest to them. In her alisenco Miss 
Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the novels in her 
library. LittleSharp, with her secret griefs, was the heroine of the day. 

That night Rebe^ sang more sweetly and talked more pleasantly 
than she had ever been heard to do in Park Lane. She twined her¬ 
self round the heart of Miss Crawley. She spoke lightly and laugh¬ 
ingly of Sir Pitt’s proposal, ridiculed it as the foolish fancy of an old 
man; and her ey^ ^led with tears, and Briggs’s heart with unutterable 
pangs of defeat, as she said she desired no other lot than to remain 
for ever with her dear benefectress. “ My dear little creature,” the 
old lady said, “ I don’t intend to let you stir for years, that you may 
depend upon it. As for going back to that odious brother of mine 
after what has passed, it is out of the question. Here you stdy with 
mo and Briggs. Briggs wants to go to see her relations very often. 
Briggs, you may go when you like. But as for you, my dear, you 
must stay and take care of the old woman.” 

If Rawdon Crawley had been then and there present, instead of 
being at the club nervously drinking claret, the pair might have gone 
down on their knees before the old spinster, avowed all, and been 
forgiven in a twinkling. But that go<^ chance was denied to the 
young couple, doubtless in onler that this story might be written, in 
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which iiiiitil)orB of their wonderfiil mlvehturos are narrab'd - ailveii- 
turcs which conid never liiivc occurred to them if they hiul Ikth 
huueed and Bhcltcred under the comfortable iminterestiiif; forjdveneBS 
of Mias Crawley. * 

Under Mrs. Fii'ldn’s ordera, in tlie Park Lane esfciblishment, 
was a young woman from Hampshire, whewe business it was, among 
other duties, to knock at Miss Shanfs door with that jug of hot 
water, which Firkin would rather have iKirishetl tlmn have pre¬ 
sented to the intruder. This girl, biwl on the fondly estate, hiul a 
brother in Captain Crawley’s troop, and if tlie truth were known, 

I dare say it would come out that she wiis awims of ccrfcim arrange¬ 
ments, which hiive a greiit deal to do with this history. At any 
rate, she piuchased a yellow shawl, a pair of green Isxtts, and a 
light blue liat with a red fesither, with three guinea which lb>.l)ee«i 
gave her, and as little Sharj) was by no means too lilwral with her 
money, no doubt it was for services rendered that Betty Martin wiw 
so bribed. 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crowley’s offer to Miss bharj), 
the sun rose as usual, and at the usind hour Betty Martin, the 
uirstaire maid, knocked at the door of the govonim’s bcdcbainkir. 

No answer was retunred, and she knocked again. Silence Wiis 
still uninterrupted; and Betty, with the hot water, opened the d«sir 
and entered the chamlier. 

The little wlute dimity betl was as smooth and tnm its on the 
day previous, when Betty’s own hands hrnl heljied to nrake it. 1 wo 
little tninks were rorded in one end of the room; and on the teble 
before the window—on the pincushion—the great fot inmaishion 
Uned with pink inside, and twilled like a lady’s nightcap-lay a 
letter. It had Ireen reposing there probably all night. 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid to 
awake it—looked at it, and round the room, wth an air of great 
wonder and satisfaction; took up the letter, and gmnnwl intciisely 
as she tunieil it round and over, and finally carried it into Miss 

Briggs’s room below. „ . , 

How coidd Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Bngp, I 
should like to knowl AU the schooling :^tty hail was at Mrs. 
Bute Crawley’s Sunday-school, and she could no more reail writing 

tlian^^i^.^ Briggs,” the girl exclaimwl, “0 Mim, something 

must Imve happened— there’s nob«ly in Miss 5 ^ 

bed ain’t been step in, and she’ve run away, and left this letter for 

/ ” cries Brigp, dropping her a»mb, the thin wisp of 
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faded hair fidling over her shoidders ; "an elopement I Mias Sharp 
a fugitive! What, what is thisl” and she eagerly broke the neat 
seal, anti, as they say, “devoured the contents” of the letter ad¬ 
dressed to her. 

“ Dear Miss Briggs,” the refugee wrote, “ the kindest heart in the 
world, as yours is, wilhpity and S3rmpathise with me and excuse me. 
With tears, and prayers, and blessings, I leave the home where the 
poor orphan has ever met vdth kkdness and affection. Chums 
even superior to those of my benefactress call me hence. I go to my 
duty—^to my husband. Yes, I am married. My husbwd com¬ 
mands me to seek the humble home which we call ours. Dearest 
Mias Briggs, break the news as your delicate sympathy will know 
how to do it—to my dear, my beloved friend and benefectrcss. 
Tell her, ere I went, I shed tears on her dear pfllow—^that pillow 
that I have so often soothed in sickness—that I long again to 
watch—oh, with what joy shall I return to dear Park Lane 1 How 
I tremble for the answer which is to seal my foie I When Sir Pitt 
deigned to offer me his hand, an honour of which my beloved Miss 
Crawley said I was deserving (my blessings go with her for judging 
the poor orphan worthy to be ^ sister /), I told Sir Pitt that I 
was already a wife. Even he forgave me. But my courage &iled 
me, when I should have told him all—^that I could not be his wife, 
for I was his daughter! I am wedded to the best and most 
generous of men—Miss Crawley’s Rawdon is my Rawdon. At his 
command I 0 {ien my lips, and follow him to our humble home, as 
I would throwgh the world. Oh, my excellent and kind friend, 
intercede with my Rawdon’s beloved aunt for him and the poor 
girl to whom all his noble race have shown such wnparalleled 
affection. Ask Miss Crawley to receive her children. I can say 
no more, but blessings, blessings on all in the dear house I leave, 
prays your affectionate and graieful 

“ Midnight. Rebecca Ckawiey.” 

Just as Briggs hml finished reading this affecting and interesting 
document, which reinstated her in her position as first confidante of 
Miss Crawley, Mrs. Firkin entered the room. " Here’s Mrs. Bute 
Crawley just arrived by the mail from Hampshire, and wants some 
tea; will you come down and make breakfest. Miss 1 ” 

And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing-gown around 
her, the wisp of hair floating dishevelled behind her, the little curl¬ 
papers still sticking in bunches round her forehead, Brij^ sailed 
down to Mrs. Bute with the letter in her hand containing the 
wonderful news. 
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“ Oh, Mrs. Firkiu,” @i8pcd Betty, “ sech a businm! Mifw Sharp 
have a ^no and run away with the Capting, and they’re off to 
Gretney Green!” We would devote a ehaptor to describe the 
emotions of Mrs. FirSin, did not the jiassions of her niistrcssea occupy 
our genteeler muse. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley, niunl)cd with ])iidnight travelling, and 
wanning herself at the newly crackling parlour fire, heard fmm Miss 
Briggs the intelligence of the clandestine marriage, she declarwl it 
was quite providential that she shoidd have arrived al^snch a time 
to assist poor dear Miss Crawley in supiwrting the shock - that 
Rebecca was an artfid little hussy of whom she ha»l always ha«l her 
suspicions; and tliat as for Rawdon Cmwley, she never could luteoimt 
for his aunt’s infiitiuition n^gsvrding him, and ha*! long considered him 
a profligate, lost, and abandoned being. And this awful contliict, 
Mrs. Bute said, will have at least this goo<l effetdi, it will oi)on i)Oor 
dear Miss Crawley’s eyes to the roil chiuacter of this wickwl man. 
Then Mrs. Bute had a comfortable hot toast and tea; and iis there 
was a vacant room in the house now, there was no imed for her to 
remain at the Gloster Coffee House where the Portsmouth mail had 
set her down, and whence she oulcrai Mr. Bowls’s aidc-de-<auiii» the 
footman to bring away her tnmks. 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave her rtsmi until near 
noon—taking clrocolatc in bwl in the moniing, while Becky Slnirp 
read the Mot'niwj Post to her, or otherwise lunusing herself or 
dawdlin". The conspirators Ijelow agreal that they woulil sisirc the 
dear lady’s feelings rmtil she appcaml in her drawing-nKim: mcfin- 
while it was announce*! to her, that Mrs. Bute Crawley hml (!omc up 
fiom Hampshire by the mail, was staying at the Olosfor, sent her 
love to Miss Crawley, and asked for breakfast with Miss Bnggs. lln- 
arrival of Mrs. Bute, which would not have canaal any <!xtmne 
delight at another period, was hailed with phi^ure now; Miss 
Crawley being pleased at the notion of a gossip with her sister-in-law 
regarding the late La<ly Crawley, the funeral arrangements lamdiug, 

and Sir Pitt’s abrupt propcffliils to Reb^ , . , , 

It was not until the old lady was fairly ensconced in her usua 
arm-chair in the drawing-room, and the prcliniinary embnu^ and 
inquiries had taken place between the ladies, tliat the TOnspirators 
thought it advisable to submit her to the o^ration Who 1^ not 
adm^ the artifices and delicate approiwhes with which wmen 
“prepare” their friends for bad newel Urn Crawley’s two foends 

to her, that ttaf worked her »p to the iicceeeoty deetee of douht 
and alarm. 
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“ And Bhe refused Sir Pitt, my dear, dear Miss Crawley, prepare 
yourself for it,” Mrs, Bute said, “berausc—because she coiddu’t 
help herself.” 

“ Of coiuse there was a reason,” Miss Crawley answered. “ She 
liked somebody else. 1 told Briggs so yesterday.” 

“ Likes somcbo<ly else! ” Briggs gasped. “ 0 my dear Mend, 
she is married already.” 

“ Married already,” Mrs. Bute chimed in; and both sate with 
clasped hands looking from each other at their victim. 

“Send ^er to me, the instant she comes in. The little sly 
wretch; how dared she not tell mel” cried out Miss Crawley. 

“ She won’t come in soon. Prepare yourself, dear friend - she’s 
gone out for a long time—she’s—she’s gone altogether.” 

“Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate? Scud 
for her and have her back ; I desire that she come back,” the old 
lady said. 

“ She decamped last night, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Bute. 

“ She left a letter for mo,” Briggs exclaimed. “ She’s married 
to-” 

“ Preimre her, for Heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, my dear 
Miss Briggs.” 

“ She’s married to whom 1 ” cries the spinster in a nervous fury. 

“ To—to a relation of-” 

“She rehised Sir Pitt,” cried the victim. “Sijeak at once. 
Don’t drive me mad.” 

“ 0 ma’am —preixtre her. Miss Briggs—she’s married to Rawdon 
Crawley.” 

“Rawdon married—Rebecca—^govemess—nobod—Get out of 
my house, you fool, you idiot—you stupid old Briggs—how dare 
you 1 You’re in the plot—^you made him marry, thinking that I’d 
leave my money from him—you did, Martha,” the ixxrr old lady 
screamed in hysteric sentences. 

“ I, ma’am, ask a member of this fiimily to many a drawing- 
master’s daughter?” 

“Her mother was a Montmorency,” cried out the old lady, 
pulling at the bell with ail her might. 

“ Her mother was an opera girl, and she has been on the stage 
or worse herself,” said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a fiiint. 
They wore forced to take her back to the room which slie liad just 
quitted. One fit of hysterics succeeded another. The doctor was 
sent for—the apothecary arrived. Mrs. Bute took up the post of 
nm-se by her bedside. “Her relations ought to be round about 
her,” that amiable woman said. 
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She Bcaroly been carried up to her room, when a new 
Ijcrson amved to whom it Wiia al») neccsfiaiy to break tlie news. 
This was Sir Pitt. “Where’s 13ci*ky1” he said, enming in. 
“Where’s her traps?* She’s coming with me to Queen’s Crawley.” 

“ Have you not hesird the astonishing intelligence regarding her 
surreptitious miioii? ” Briggs asked. 

“ Wliat’s that to me ? ” Sir Pitt asked. “ I know she’s married. 
That makes no odds. Tell her to come down at once, and not 
keep me.” 

“Are you not aware, sir,” Miss Briggs Jisked, “ that she has left 
our roof, to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who is neiufy killed by 
the intelligence of Captain Rawdnii’s union with her ? ” 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heanl that Rclmn was luarritHl to his 
son, he broke out into a fury of language, which it would do no 
good to repeat in this place, as indeed it scut poor Briggs shuildering 
out of the room; and with her wo will shut the door uism the 
figure of the frenzied old man, wild with luitml and insane with 
baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he bui-st like a 
madman into the room she had used when there - ilaslied o|Hni her 
boxes with his toot, and iimig alsmt her {Kijatrs, clothes, ami other 
relics. Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter, bwk some of them. 
The children dressed themselves and act^ plays in the othei's. It 
was but a few days after the ix)or mother luul gone to her lonely 
burying-place; and was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a vault 
full of strangers. 

“Supiwse the old hwly doesn’t come-to,” Rawrlon said to his 
little wife, as they sate together in the snug little Hrompton lislgings. 
She had been trying the new piano all the ni<»niing. The new 
gloves fitted her to a nicety; the new shawls iKicamc her woiidcr- 
fidly; the new rings glittered on her little hands, and the now 
watch ticked at her waist; “supisrsc she don’t come round, eh, 
Hccky 1 

“ ni nmVe your fortune,” she said; and Delilah laitted Sumsou’s 
clicdCs 

“ You can do anything,” he said, kissing the little hand. “ By 
Jove you can; and we’ll drive down to the Star and Garter, and 
dine, by Jove.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HOJf' CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIANO 

I F there is any exhibition in all Vanity Fair which Satire and 
Sentiment can visit arm in arm together; where you light on 
the strangest contrasts laughable and teariul: where you may 
be gentle and pathetic, or savage and cynical with perfect pro¬ 
priety ; it is at one of those public assemblies, a crowd of which 
are advertised every day in the last page of the Times newspaper, 
and over which the late Mr. George Robins used to preside with 
so much dignity. There are very few London people, as I fency, 
who have not attended at these meetings, and all with a taste for 
moralising must have thought, with a sensation and interest not a 
little startling and queer, of the day when their turn shall come too, 
and Mr. Hammerdown will sell by the orders of Diogenes’s assignees, 
or will be instructed by the executors to offer to public competition, 
the library, fiimiture, plate, wardrobe, and choice cellar of wines of 
Epicurus deceased 

Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity-fairian, as ho 
witnesses this sordid part of the obsequies of a departed firiend, can’t 
but feel some sympathies and regret. My Lord Dives’s remains 
are in the fiunily vaidt; the statuaries are cutting an inscription 
voraciously commemorating his virtues, and the sorrows of his heir, 
who is disposing of his goods. What guest at Dives’s table can 
pass the familiar house without a sigh 1—the familiar house of which 
the lights used to shine so cheerfully at seven o’clock, of which the 
hall-doors opened so readily, of which the obsequious servants, as 
you passed up the comfortable stair, sounded your name fiem land¬ 
ing to landing, until it reached the apartment where jolly old Dives 
welcomed his fiiends 1 What a number of them he had; and what 
a noble way of entertaining them. How witty people used to be 
here who were morose when they got out of the door; and how 
courteous and fiiendly men who slandered and hated each other 
everywhere else! He was pompous, but with such a cook what 
would one not swallow 1 he was rather dull, perhaps, but would not 
such wine make any conversation pleasant? We must get some of 
his Burgundy at any price, the mourners cry at bis dub. “ I got 
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this box at old Dives’s sale,” Phicher says, handing it round, “ ono 
of Louis XV.’s mistresses —pretty thing, is it not 1—sweet miniature,” 
and they talk of the way in which young Dives is dissipating his 
fortune. * 

How changed the house is, though! The front is jaitehed oyer 
with bills, setting forth the p^icidars of the fimiiturc in staring 
capitals. They have hung a shred of eari)et out of an ujMtairs 
window—a half-dozen of porters are lounging on the »lirty steiw- 
the hall swarms with dingy guests of oriental countenaiu'c, who 
tlirust printed cards into your hand, and offer to bid. Phl women 
and amateurs have invaded the upper apartments, pinching the bed 
curtains, poking into the feathers, sluimiKxung the imvttmsses, and 
clapping the wanlrobe ebuwera to and fro. Enter) irlsing young 
housekeepers are measuring the looking-glasses and hangings to wn 
if they will suit the new mdmige- (Snob will brag for years that ho 
has purchased this or that at Dives’s sale), and Mr. Hammeitlown 
is sitting on the great mahogany dining-tables, in the diningyrooin 
below, waving the ivory hammer, and emjdoying all the artifices oi 
eloquence, enthusiasm, entnaity, reason, despair; shouting to his 
people: satirising Mr. Davids for his sluggishness; inspiriting Mr. 
Moss into action; imploring, commanding, liellowing, until down 
comes the hammer like fete, and we iiass to tlic wxt '"t- 
who would ever liavc thought, as we sat round the brornl table 
sparkling with plate and srwtless linen, to have seen such a itisli 
at the head of it as tliat roaring auctioneer 1 „ . ^ , . 

It was rather late in the sale. The excelleht dniwing-rmnu 
furniture by the best makers; the rare and famous wines sclec-ted, 
reganUess of cost, and with the well-known t^te of the I™”’ 
Srich and complete set of femily plate hwi been sold on thc 
previouB days. Certain of the best wines (which all luul a grca^t 
diameter among-amateurs in the 

for bia master who knew them very well, by the butler ot our riiuni 
Jdm Oto Cure, of Russell Square. A small portion of the 

rirFSioS .a‘,r 

Lift up the P^^IT’milSdwiking gentleman, seated demurely at 

S» tbi. ™lu.bU M 
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shown by Mr. Blowman. “Turn the elephant to the Captain, 
Blowman. What shall we say, sir, for the elephant 1” but the 
Captain, blusltiug in a very hurried and discomfit^ manner, turned 
away his head. 

“Shall wo say twenty guineas for this work of art?—fifteen, 
five, name your own price. The gentleman without the elephant 
is worth five pound.”. 

“ I wonder it ain’t come down with him," said a professional 
wag, “ he’s anyhow a precious big one; ” at wMch (for the elephant- 
rider was ^presented as of a very stout figure) there was a general 
giggle in the room. 

“ Don’t bo trying to deprecate the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,” 
Mr. Hammerdown said; “ let the company examine it as a work of 
art—the attitude of the gallant anim^ quite according to naturi ] 
the gentleman in a nankeen-jacket, his gim in his hand, is going to 
the chase; in the distance a banyhann-tree and a pogody, most 
likely resemblances of some interesting spot in our famous !^tcrn 
possessioiu. How much for this lot? Come, gentlemen, don’t keep 
me here all day.” 

Some one bid five shillings, at which the military gentleman 
looked towards the quarter fix>m which this splendid ofier had come, 
and there saw another officer with a young lady on his arm, who 
both appeared to be highly amused with the scene, and to whom, 
finally, this lot was knocked down for haif-a-guinca. He at the 
table looked more surprised and discomposed than ever when he 
spied this pair, and his head sank into his military collar, and ho 
turned his buck upon them, so as to avoid them altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown had the honour 
to ofifer for public competition that day it is not our purpose to 
make mention, save of one only, a little square piano, which came 
down from the upper regions of the house (the state grand piano 
having been dispos^ of previously); this the young lady tried with 
a rapid and skilful hand (making the officer blush and start again), 
and for it, when its turn came, her agent began to bid. 

But there was an opposition here. The Hebrew aide-de^samp 
in the service of the officer at the table bid against the Hebrew 
g RTitlnman employed by the elephant purchasers, and a brisk battle 
ensued over tl^ Uttle piano, the combatants being greatly encouraged 
by Mr. Hammerdown. 

At last, when the competition had been prolonged for some time, 
the elephant captain and lady desisted from the race; and the hammer 
coming down, the auctioneer said: “ Mr. Lewis, twenty-five,” and 
Mr. Lewis’s chief thus became the proprietor of the little square piano. 
Having effected the purcliase, he sate up as if he was greatiy relieved 
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“f »Wul comptitora catching a glimpse of him at this 
moment, the lady said to her ihend— 

“ Why, Rawdou, it’s Captain Dobbin.” 

1 8 upp^ Becky wt* discontentol with the new piano her ImslKind 
^ hired for her, or perhaps the proprietors of that instrument luul 
fetched it away, declining further credit, or iierhaps she luul a par- 
ticuto attachment for the one which she liad j\jpt tried to puivhase, 
n^llecting it in old days, when slie uscil to phiy upon it, in the littlo 
Bitting-room of our dear Aiucliu Sedley, 

The s^e was at the old house in Russell Sqiuire, where we puwed 
rome evenings together at the bqpuning of this story. Good old John 
Sedley was a ruined man. His name luul been pmclaime<l ns a dc- 
&ulter on the Stock Exchange, and his luuikmjitcy and (xniinicrcial 
extermination had followed. Mr. Osborne’s butler came to buy some 
of the famous port wine to transfer to the cellars over tlie way. As 
for one dozen well-manufectimxl silver siKsons and forks at ikt oz., 
and one dozen dessert ditto ditto, there were three young sfesikbi'okers 
(Messrs. Dale, Spiggot, and Dale, of Threadneedle Street, iiidciHl), 
who, having had dealing with the old man, and kiudiu^ses from him 
in days when he was kind to everybody with whom ho deidt, sent 
this little spar out of the wreck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley; 
and with respect to the piano, as it hail been Amelia’s, and iis she 
might miss it and want one now, and as Captain William Dobbin 
amid no more play upon it tlian ho coidd dance on the tight-roiie, it 
is probable tliat he did not purchase the instriuucnt for his own iwc. 

In a word, it arrived that evening at a wonderfid small cotfeigc 
in a street lemling from the Fulham Road—one of those streets which 
have the finest romantic names—(this was callal St. Adelaide Villas, 
Anna-Maria Road, West), where the houses look like baby-houses; 
where the people, looking out of the first-floor windows, must infal¬ 
libly, as you think, sit with their feet in the iKu:loms; whei-c the 
shrubs in the little gardens in front bloom with a ]jercuniul <h'spluy 
of littlo children’s pinafores, little red socks, caps, &c. (imlyuiidria 
polygynia); whence you hear tlic sound of jingling spinets and women 
singing; where little porter pots hang on the railiugs siuming them¬ 
selves ; whither of evenings you see City dorks pudding wrauily: here 
it was that Mr. Clapp, the dork of Mr. Salley, had his domicile, and 
in this asylum tlie good old gentlcmim hid his head with his wife and 
daughter when the crash came. 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, when the 
announcement of the fondly misfortune roichal him. He did not come 
to London, but he wrote to his mother to draw uimn his agents for 
whatever money was wanted, so that his kind broken-spirited old 
-ffiarents had no present poverty to fear. This done, Jos went on at 
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the boarding-house at Gheltraiham pretty much as before. He drove 
his curricle; he drank his darot; he played his rubber; he told his 
Indian stories, and the Irish widow consoled and flattered him as usual. 
His present of money, needfid as it was, made little impression on his 
parents; and I have heard Amelia say, that the first day on which 
she saw her flsther lift up his head after the fiulure, was on the receipt 
of the packet of fork-s and spoons with the yoiuig stockbrokers’ love, 
over which he burst out crying like a chUd, being greatly more affected 
than even his wife, to whom the present was addressed. Edward 
Dale, the Junior of the house, who purchased the spoons for the firm, 
was, in feet, very sweet upon Amelia, and offer^ for her in spite of 
all. He married Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter of Higham & Cutts, 
the eminent com-feetors) with a handsome fortime in 1820; and is 
now living in splendour, and with a numerous femily, at Ids elegant 
villa, Muswell HilL But we must not let the recollections of this 
good fellow cause us to diverge from the prindi^ history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an opiiuon of Captain and 
Mrs. Crawley to suppose that they ever woidd have dreamed of paying 
a visit to so remote a district as Bloomsbury, if they thought the femOy 
whom they proposed to honour with a visit were not merely out of 
fashion, but out of money, and could be serviceable to them in no 
possible manner. Rebe«^ was entirely surprised at the siglrt of the 
comfortable old house where she had met with no small kindness, 
ransacked by brokers and bargainers, and its quiet ffunily treasiu'es 
given up to public desecration and plunder. A month after her flight, 
she had bethought her of Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse-laugh, 
had expressed a perfect willingness to see young George Osborne again. 
“ He’s a very agreeable acquaintance, Brok,” the wag added. “ I’d 
like to sell him another horse. Beck. I’d Uko to play a few more 
games at billiards with him. He’d be what I call useful just now, 
Mrs. C.—ha, ha! ” by which sort of speech it is not to be supposed 
that Rawdon Crawley had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osborne 
at play, but only wi^ed to take that feir advantage of him which 
almost every sporting gentleman in Vanity Fair considers to be his 
due &om his neighbour. 

The old aunt was long in “ coming-to.” A month had elapsed. 
Rawdon was denied the door by Mr. Bowls; his servants could not 
get a lodgment in the house at Park Lane; hiis letters were sent back 
unopened Miss Crawley never stiiTed out—she was unwell—and 
Mrs. Bute remained still and never left her. Crawley and his wife 
both of them augured evil from the continued presence of Mrs. Bute. 

“ Gad, I begin to perceive now why she was almys bringing us 
together at Queen’s Crawley,” Rawdon said 
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“ What an artful little woman! ” ejaculate*! Rebeixa. 

“ Well, I don’t’regret it, if you don’t,” the Captain cricid, still in 
an amorous raptiue with his wife, who rewanled him with a kiss by 
way of reply, and was Indeed not a little gratified by the ^ncrous 
confidence of her husband. 

“ If he had but a little more brains,” she thought to herself, “ I 
might make something of him; ” but she never Jet him perceive the 
opinion she hml of him; listened with indc&tigable eomphicency to 
his storicB of the stable and the mess; laughed at all his jokes; felt 
the greatest interest in Jack Sisittenhsh, whose cab-horse Jiad (»me 
down, and Bob Martingale, who liad been taken up in a gambling- 
house, and Tom Cinql^, who was going to ride the stccplcchnsc. 
When he came home she was alert and happy: when he went out she 
pressed him to go: when he staycil at home, she i>layc*l and sang fiw 
him, made him good drinks, superintcmlcd his dinner, warmed his 
slippers, and steeped his sold in comfort. The liest of women (I have 
heanl my gramlmothcr say) are hypocrites. We don’t know how 
much they hi*le from us: how watclifiil they are when they seem most 
artless and confidential: how often those frank smiles which tlmy 
wear so easily, are traps to cajole or elude or disarm—I don’t mean 
in yom mere cociuett^ but your domestic mo<lels, luid iwiragons of 
female virtue. Who has not seen a woman hide the dulncss of a 
stupid husband, or coax the fury of a savage one? We accept 
this amiable slavishness, and praise a woman for it; we call this 
pretty treachery truth. A gocxl housewife is of necessity a hum¬ 
bug ; and Cornelia’s husband was hoodwinkwl, as Potiphar was - 


only in a different way. 

By those attentions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley, found 
himself converted into a very happy and submissive marrie*! man. His 
former haunts knew him not. Tliey askc<l about him onro or twuM! 
at his clubs, but did not miss him much; in those Iwotlis of Vanity 
Fair people seldom do miss each other. His secluded wife ever smiling 
and cheerful, his little comfortable kxlgings, snug meals, and homely 
evenings, had all the charms of novelty and secrecy. The marriage 
was not yet declared to the world, or publishetl in the MumtwjPwi. 
All his creditors would have come rushing on him in a liody, bail they 
known that he was united to a woman witlumt fortune. “ My rela¬ 
tions won’t cry fie upon me,” Becky said, with mther a bitter laugh ; 
and she was quite contented to wait until the old aunt shoul*! be 
reconciled, before she claimed her place in society. So she lived at 
Bromptun, and meanwhile saw no one, or only thoM few «f her hus¬ 
band’s male companions who were admitted into her little dining-ro«)ni. 
These were all cliarraed with her. The little dinners, the laughing and 
flatting, the music afterwards, delighted all who participated in these 
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enjoyments. Major Martingale never thought abont asking to sec the 
marriage licence. Captain Ginqbaxs was perfectly 'enchanted with her 
skill in making punch. And young Lieutenant Spattenlash (who was 
fond of piquet, and whom Crawley would often invite) was evidently 
and quickly smitten by Mis. Crawley; but her own circumspection 
and modesty never forsook her for a moment, and Crawley's reputar 
tion as a fire-eating end jealous warrior was a fiirther and complete 
defence to his little wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and &8hion in this city, 
who nevqr have entered a lady’s drawing-room; so that though 
Rawdon Crawley’s marriage might be talked about in his county, 
where, of course, Mrs. Bute had spread the news, in London it was 
doubt^, or not heeded, or not talked about at all. He lived com¬ 
fortably on credit. He had a large capital of debts, which, laid out 
judiciously, will carry a man along for many years, and on which 
certain men about town contrive to live a hund^ times better than 
even men vrith ready money can do. Indeed, who is there that 
walks London streets, but can point out a half-dozen of men riding 
by him splendidly, while he is on fiwt, courted by feshion, bowed 
into their carriages by tradesmen, denying themselves nothing, and 
living on who knows what? Wo see Jack Thriftless prancing in 
the Park, or darting in his brougham down Pall Mall: we cat his 
dinners served on his miraculous plate. “ How did this begin,” we 
say, “ or where will it end ? ” “ My dear fellow,” I heard Jack once 
say, “ I owe money in every capital in Eiuope.” The end must 
come some day, but in the meantime Jack thrives as much as ever; 
people are glad enough to shake him by the hand, ignore the little 
dark stories that are whispered every now and then against him, and 
pronounce him a good-natured, jovial, reckless fellow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a gentle¬ 
man of this onler. Everything was plentiful in hie house but ready 
money, of which their manage pretty early felt the want; and read¬ 
ing the Gazette one day, and coming upon the announcement of 
“Lieutenant G. Osborne to be Captain by purchase, vice Smith, 
who exchange,” Rawdon uttered that sentiment regarding Amelia’s 
lover, which ended in the visit to Russell Square. 

When Rawdon and his wife wished to communicate with Captain 
Dobbin at the sale, and to know particulars of the catastrophe which 
hail be&llen Rebecca’s old aoquiuntancea, the Captain had vanished; 
and such information as they got was from a stray porter or broker 
at the auction. 

“ Look at them with their hooked beaks,” Becky said, getting 
into the buggy, her picture under her arm, in groat glee. “ 'niey’re 
like vultures after a battle.” 
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“ Don’t know. Never was in lU'tion, my dear. Ask Martingale; 
ho was in Siiain, mde-dc-eanip to General Biases.” 

“He was a very kind old nuui, Mr. Sedley,” Rebceea said; 
“I’m really sorry he’B>gonc wrong.” 

“0 stiwkbiokers—biuikrupta—nsed to it, you know,” Rawdon 
replied, catting a fly off the horse’s ear. 

“ I wish we coidd have afforded some oC the plate, Rawdon,” 
the wife continued sentimentally. Fivc-and-twenty guineas wiw 
monstronsly dear for that little piano. We ehosc it at Biraalwood’s 
for Amelia, when slio came from school. It only msf, ^ivc^Uld- 
thirty then.” 

“ What d’ye-call’em—‘ Oshome,’ will cry off now, I snpp^, sinre 
the femily is smaslied. How emt up your pretty little friend will 
be; hey, Becky?” 

" I dare say shcHl recover it,” Becky said, with a smile— and 
they drove on and tulkeil about something else. 
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< CHAPTER XVIII 

H'HO PLAYED ON THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT} 

O UR surprised story now finds itself fi>r a moment among very 
&mous events and personages, and hanging on to the skirts 
of history. Wlien the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
Corsican upstart, were flying flx)m Provence, where they had perched 
after a brief sojourn in Elba, and from steeple to steeple until they 
reached the towers of Notre Dame, I wonder whether the Imperial 
binls hod any eye for a little comer of the parish of Bloomsbury, 
London, which you might have thought so quiet, that even the 
whining and flapping of those mighty wings would pass unob¬ 
served there ? 

“ Napoleon has landed at Cannes.” Such news might create 
a panic at Vienna, and cause Russia to drop his cards, and take 
Pnissia into a comer, and Talleyrand and Mettemich to wag their 
heads toother, while Prince Hardcnbcrg, and oven the present 
Marquis of Londonderry, were puzzled; but how was this intcUigence 
to affect a young lady in Russell Square, before whose door the watch¬ 
man sang the hours when she was asleep: who, if she strolled in the 
square, was guarded there by the railings and the beadle: who, if 
she wdked ever so short a distance to buy a ribbon in Southampton 
Row, was followed by Black Sambo with an enormous cane: who 
was silways cared for, dressed, put to bed, and watched over by ever 
so many guardian angels, with and without wages 1 Bon Bieu, I 
say, is it not hard that the &teful rush of the great Imperial struggle 
can’t tako place without affecting a poor little harmless girl of 
eighteen, who is occupied in billing and cooing, or working mmdin 
collars in Russell Square 1 You, too, kindly, homely flower!—is 
the great roaring war tempest coming to sweep you down, here, 
although cowering under the shelter of Holbom? Yes; Napoleon 
is flinging his last stake, and poor little Emmy Sedley’s happiness 
forms, somehow, part of it. 

In the first place, her &theris fortune was swept down with that 
&tal news. All his speculations had of late gone wrong with the 
luckless old gentlenum. Ventures had &iled; merchants had 
broken; funds had risen when he calculated they would &1L What 
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nee<l to j^icukr^ t If succoas ia rare and alow, everybody knows 
how quick and cobj ruin is. Old Setiley hail kept his own sad 
raiuisel. Everything seem^ to go on as usual in the quiet, opulent 
house j the good-natuibd mistress pursuing, quite unsuspiciously, her 
biMtlmg idleness, and daily easy avocations j the daughter absorbed 
still m one selfish, tender thoiqjht, and quite regardless of all the 
world besides, when that final cra^ came, under which the worthy 
family fell. 

One night Mrs. Sedley was writing canls for a iwrty; the 
Osbornes had given one, and slie must not bo behindhand; John 
Sedley, who had come homo very late firora the City, sate silent at 
the chimney side, while his wife was prattling to him j Emmy had 
gone up to her room ailing and lownspirited. “ She’s not happy,” 
the mother went on. “ George Osborne neglects her. I’ve no 
patience with the airs of those pmple. The girls have not been in 
the house these three weeks; and George has liccn twice in town 
without coming. Edwanl Dale saw him at the Ojieiu. Edward 
would marry her, I’m sure: and there’s Captain Dobbin who, I 
think, would—only I hate all army men. Such a danily as George 
has become. With his military airs, indeed! We must show some 
folks that we’re as good as they. Only give Edwanl Dale any 
encouragement, and you’ll see. We must have a lairty, Mr. S. 
Why don’t you siieak, John] Shall I say Tuesday fortnight? 
Why don’t you answer? Good God, John, what has hapixmcd ? ” 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who 
ran to him. He seized her in his anns, and said with a hasty voice, 
“ We’re ruined, Mary. We’ve got the world to begin over again, dear. 
It’s best that you should know all, and at once.” As he spoke, he 
trembled in every limb, and almost fell He thought the news would 
have overpower^ his wife—his wife, to whom ho liad never said a 
hard word. But it was he that was the most moved, sudden as the 
shock was to her. When he sank back into his seat, it was the wife 
that took the office of consoler. She took his trembling hand, and 
kissed it, and put it round her neck: she culled him her John— 
her dear John—her old man—her kind old man; she ixmred out a 
hundred words of incoherent love and tenderness; her faithfiil voice 
and simple caresses wrouglit this sad heart up to an inmipressibic 
delight and anguish, and cheered and solaced his overbunlened soul. 

Only once in the course of the lung night as they sate together, 
and poor Sedley opened his pent-up st'ul, and told the story of his 
losses and embarrassments—the treason of some of his oldest friends, 
the manly Tfindneas of some, from whom he never coidd have ex¬ 
pected it—in a general confession—only once did the fiiithful wife 
•give way to emotion. 

1 ^ 
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“ My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,” she said. 

The father had foi^tten the poor girl She was lying, awake 
and unhappy, orerh^d. In the midst of friends, home, and kind 
IMrents, she was alone. To how many people can any one tell all t 
Who will bo open where there is no sympathy, or has call to speak 
to those who never can understand 1 Our gentle Amelia was thus 
solitary. She had m confidante, so to speak, ever since she had 
anything to confide. She could not tell the old mother her doubts 
and cares; the would-be sisters seemed every day more strange to her. 
And she had misgivings and fears which she dared not acknowledge 
to herself, though she was always secretly brooding over them. 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that Gmige Osborne was 
worthy and faithful to her, though she knew otherwise. How 
many a thing had she said, and got no echo fiem him. How many 
suspicions of selfishness and indifference had she to encoimter and 
obstinately overcome. To whom cotdd the poor little martyr toll 
these daily struggles and tortures? Her hero himself only half 
understood her. She did not dare to own that the man she loved 
was her inferior; or to feel that she hiul given her heart away too 
soon. Given once, the pure Irashful maiden was too modest, too 
tender, too tnistfiil, too weak, too much woman to recall it. We 
are Turks with the affections of oiu women; and have made them 
subscribe to onr doctrine too. We let their bodies go abroad liberally 
enough, with smiles and ringlets and pink bonnets to disguise them 
instead of veils and yakmaks. But their souls must be seen by 
only one man, and they olmy not unwillingly, and consent to remain 
at home as oim slaves—ministering to us and doing drudgery for us. 

So imprisoned and tortured Avas this gentle little heart, when 
in the month of March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon landed at 
Cannes, and Louis XVIII. fled, and all Europe was in alarm, and 
the lunils fell, and old John Sedley was ruined. 

Wo are not going to follow the worthy old stockbroker through 
those last pangs and agonies of ruin through which he passed before 
his commercial demise befell. They declared him at the Stock 
Exchange; he was absent from his house of business: his bills 
were protMted: his act of bankniptcy formal. The house and 
furniture of Russell Square were seised and sold up, and he and 
his &mily were thrust away, as wo have seen, to hide their heads 
where they might. 

John Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic establish¬ 
ment who have appeared now and anon in our pages, and of whom 
he was now forc^ by poverty to take leave. The wages of those 
worthy people were discharge with that punctuality which men 
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frequently show who only owe in great sums—tliey were sorry to 
j^ve gixxl p]a*.N38—but they ditl not bmik their heiirta at iMirting 
iTOin their adoreil uioater and iniatreas. AiiieIia*A maid was profuse 
in eondolcnceo, but '^fent off quite resigned to better herself in a 
genteelcr quarter of the town. Bhu'k 8iiiu1m>, with the infatuation 
of his profession, detcriiiined on setting up a piibliishouse. Honest 
old Mrs. Bleiikinsop iiidcexl, who liaxl seen 4 hc birth of Jfw and 
Aineliii, and the wcsiing of John Setlley and his wife, w’iis for staying 
by them without wages, having aniiissed a eonsidendtie sum in their 
servieo; and she aceonipiiniiMl the fallen ]H'o]ile into«.their new 
and humble plaee of refuge, where she tendMl them anil grumbled 
against them for a while. 

Of all Sedley’s opixments in his deliates with his enxlitors which 
now ensued, and har.isscd the feelings of the humiliateil old gentleman 
so severely, that in 8 i.v weeks he oldened more than he had done for 
fifteen years liefore -■ the most detenniiuHl and olmtinate sei'incil to Iks 
John OslKimc, his old friend and neighlsair John Oslxane, whom he 
hail Slit u]) in life—who was nnder a hundreil obligations to him - and 
whose son was to marry Smiley’s daughter. Any one of thesi! eireuni- 
stanees woidd m;eount for the bitt(>rness of Oslxtnie.’s oiifxisitiiin. 

When one intui has lieen under very remarkable obligations to 
another, with whom he suliscijuently quarrels, a eoninion sense of 
dcceney, ns it were, makes of the former a nnieli severer enemy than 
a mere stranger would la*. To aeiaauit for your own lianl-hearte.ilnesH 
and ingratitude in such a nise, you are liound to prevc the other 
jiarty’s crime. It is not that you are selfish, bnitid, and angry at 
the fiiilure of a speeulation— no, no —it is that your iHirtner has Iml 
you into it by tlie bisest treachery anil with the most sinistiT 
motives. From a mere sense of consistency, a iwrsecutor is Ixnmil to 
show that the fallen man is a villain—otherwise he, the fsirsmaitor, 
is a wretch himself. 

And as a general nde, which may make all creilitors who are 
inclinei .1 to be severe pretty mnnfortoblc in their minds, no men 
embarrassed are altogether honest, very likely. They conceal some¬ 
thing; they exaggerate chanens of giMsl luck; hide away the real 
state of afiiiirs; say that things are flourishing when they are ho|H>.- 
less; keep a smiling face (a dreary smile it is) nixin the verge of 
liankruptcy—are reaily to lay hold of any pretext for delay or of any 
money, so as to stave off the inevitable ruin a few days long«*r. 
“Down with such dishonesty,” says the cnxlitor in triumph, and 
reviles his sinking enemy. “ You fool, why do you catch at a straw? ” 
calm good sense says to the man that is drowning. “ You villain, 
why do you shrink from plunging into the irretrievable Gazette ? ” 
says prosperity to the poor devO battling in tliat black gulf. Who 
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haa not remarked the readiness with which the closest of Mends and 
honestest of men suspect and accuse each other of cheating when they 
tail out on money matters ? Everybody does it Everybody is right, 
I suppose, and the world is a rogue. 

Then Osborne had the intolerable sense of former benefits to goad 
and irritate him ; these are always a cause of hostility aggravated. 
Finally, he had to br^ off the match between Sedley’s daughter 
and his son ; and as it had gone very &r indeed, and as the poor 
girl’s happiness and perhaps character were compromised, it was 
necessary to show the strongest reasons for the rupture, and fi>r John 
Osborne to prove John Sedley to be a very bad character indeed. 

At the meetings of creditors, then, he comported himself with a 
savagoness and scorn towards Sedley, which almost succeeded in 
breaking the heart of that ruined banknipt man. On George’s inter¬ 
course with Amelia he put an instant veto—menacing the youth with 
maledictions if he broke his commands, and vilipending the poor 
innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixens. One of the 
great conditions of anger and hatred is, that you must tell and believe 
lies against the hated object, in order, as we said, to be consistent. 

When the great crash come—the aunoimccment of ruin, and the 
departure from Russell Square, and tire declaration that all was over 
between her and George—^all over between her and love, her and 
happiness, her and &ith in the world--a brutal letter from John 
Osborne told her in a few curt lines that her fetheris conduct ha<l 
been of such a natiue that all engagements between the &milies were 
at an end—when the final award came, it did not shock her so much 
as her parents, as her mother rather expected (for John Sedley him¬ 
self was entirely prostrate in the niius of his own affairs and shattered 
honour). Amelia took the news very palely and calmly. It was 
only the confirmation of the dark presages which had long gone before. 
It was the mere reading of the sentence—of the crime she had long 
ago been guilty—the crime of loving wrongly, too violently, against 
reason. She told no more of her thoughts now than she hM bcfor& 
She seemed scarcely more unhappy now when convinced all hope was 
over, than before when she fiilt but dared not confess that it was gone. 
So i^e changed from the huge house to the small one without any 
mark or difference ; remained in her little room for the most part; 
pined silently; and died away day by day. I do not mean to say 
that all females are so. My dear Miss Bullock, I do not think your 
heart would break in this way. You are a strong-minded young 
woman with proper principles. I do not venture to say that mine 
would; it has suffered, and, it must be confessed, survived. But 
there are some souls thus gently constituted, thus frail, and delicate, 
and tender. 
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WhencTcr old John Sedley thought of the affair between George 
and Amelia, or aHuded to it, it Wiw with bitteniKis almost as great as 
Mr. Osborne himself had shown. He cursed Osborne and his &mily 
as heartless, wicked, ond ungrateful. No power on earth, he swore, 
would induce him to marry his daughter to the son of such a villain, 
and he ordered Emmy to luiniah Geoige from her mind, anti to return 
all the presents and letters which she had cvjr luul from him. 

She promisetl acqraesccnce, and tried to obey. She jait up the 
two or three trinkets; and, as for the letters, she drew tlicm out of 
the place where she ke]>t them; and rcsul them over— as if she did 
not know them by heart already: but she could not part* with them. 
That effort was too much for her; she placed them bai^k in her 
bosom again—as you have seen a woman nurse a child that is dead. 
Young Amelia felt that she would die or lose her sensi's outright, if 
tom away from this last consolation. How she used to blush and 
lighten up when those letters ciune! How slic used to trip away 
with a beating heart, so that she might reuel unseen ! If they were 
cold, yet how {lerverscly this fund little sold interpreted them into 
warmth. If they w'erc short or selfish, what excuses she found fur 
the writer! 

It was over these few worthless pajicTs that she bnaiiled and 
brooded. She lived in her past life— every letter seemwl to rraall 
some circumstance of it. How well she remembered them all! His 
looks and tones, his dress, what he said and how—these relies and re¬ 
membrances of dead affection were all tliat were left her in the world. 
And the business of her life, was - to watch the corpse of Ijove. 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing. Then, she 
thought, I shall always bo able to follow him, I am not prrasing 
her conduct or setting her up as a modd for Miss Bullock to imitate. 
Miss B. knows how to rcgiUate her feelings better than tliis isior 
little creature. Miss B. would never have committed herself as that 
impnident Amelia ha«l done; pledged her love irretrievably; con¬ 
fessed her heart away, and got back nothing—only a brittle promise 
which was snapped and worthless in a moment. A long engagement 
is a partnership which one party is free to keep or to break, but 
which involves all the oipital of the otlier. 

Be cautious then, young lathes; lie wary how you engage. Be 
shy of loving frankly j never tell all you feel, or (a better way still) 
feel very little. See the consequences of lieing prematmely honest 
and confiding, and mistrust yourselves and everybody. Get your¬ 
selves married as they do in France, where the lawyers arc the 
bridesmaids and confidantes. At any rate, never have any feelings 
which may make you uncomfortable, or make any promises which 
you cannot at any required moment command and withdraw. That 
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is the way to get on, and be respected, and have a virtuous character 
in Vanity Fair. 

If Amelia could have heard the conunonts regarding her which 
were made in the cirde from which her lather’s min had just driven 
her, she would have seen what her own crimes were, and how entirely 
her character was jeopardised. Such criminal impmdence Mrs. 
Smith never knew of; such horrid &miliarities Mrs. Brown had 
always condemned, anH the end might be a warning to her daughters. 
“Captain Osborne, of coiuse, could not marry a baidanpt’s daughter,” 
the Mieses Dobbin said. “It was quite enough to have been 
swindled by the fiither. As for that little Amelia, her folly Imd 
really passed all-” 

“ All what 1 ” Captain Dobbin roared out. “ Haven’t they been 
engaged ever since they were children 1 Wasn’t it as good as a mar¬ 
riage ? Dare any soul on earth breathe a wonl against the sweetest, 
the purest, the tenderest, the most angelical of young women ? ” 

“La, William, don’t bo so highty-tighty vrith it*. We’re not 
men. We can’t ^ht you,” Miss Jane said. “ We’ve said nothing 
against Miss Sedley: but that her conduct throughout was mmt 
imprudent, not to call it by any worse name; and that her parents 
ate people who certainly merit their misfortunes.” 

“ Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose for 
her yourself, William ? ” Miss Ann asked sarcastically. “ It would 
be a most eligible fiimily connection. He! he! ” 

“ I marry her! ” Dobbin said, blushing very mueh, and talking 
quick. “ If you are so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, do 
you suppose that >he is ? Laugh and sneer at that angel. She can’t 
hear it; and she’s miserable and unfortunate, and deserves to be 
laughed at. Go on joking, Ann. You’re the wit of the fiimily, 
and the otliers like to hear it.” 

“ I must tell you again we’re not in a barrack, William,” Miss 
Ann remarked. 

“ In a barrack, by Jove—I wish anybody in a barrack woidd 
say wliat you do,” crierl out this uproused British lion. “ I should 
like to hear a m an breathe a wo^ against her, by Jupiter. But 
men don’t talk in this way, Ann: it’s only women, who get together 
and hiss, and shriek, and cackle. There, get away—don’t begin to 
cry. I only said you were a couple of geese,” Will Dobbin said, 
perceiving Miss Ann’s pink eyes were beginning to moisten os usual. 
“ Well, you’re not geese, you’re swans—anything you like, only do, 
do leave Miss Sedley alone.” 

Anything like William’s in&tnation about that silly little flirt¬ 
ing, ogUng thing was never known, the mamma and sisters agreed 
together in thinking: and they trembled lest, her engagement being 
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off with Osborne, she slinuM take up immediately her other admirer 
and Captain. In whieh forelKslinfjs these worthy young women no 
donbt judge«l aceonling to the liost of their exiierienrc; or pither 
(for as yet they luul juid no upportniiities of marrying or of jilting) 
aecording to their own notions of right and wrong. 

“ It is a mercy, mamma, that the regiment is onlerc<l abroad,” 
the girls said. “ Thu danger, at smy nvte, is sparetl our brother.” 

Such, indeed, was the fact; and so it is that the French Eiuiaror 
comes in to ijerform a part in this domestic conietly of Vanity Fair 
which we are now i>laying, and which would never have Injon 
enacted without the intervention of this august muta (lersiamgc. 
It was he that ruined the Bourlsais and Mr. J»)hn Setlley. It was 
he whose arrival in his capital ealhul uj) all France in arms to deteud 
him there; and all Euroi* t<» oust him. While the French nation 
and anuy were swearing fidelity naind the eagles in the Champ <le 
Mars, four mighty Eur»)peim hosts were getting in motion for the 
great ehunt A Vnvjlt; and one ot these WiW a British army, of 
which two heroes of ours, Captain Uohbin and Captain Oslwrne, 


formed a portion. 

The news of Napoleon’s escape and landing was re«-cived by tlie 
gallant th with a fiery delight and enthuBi;wm, which everybcKly 
can understand who knows tliat famous corps. lr()m the (*olonel 
to the smallest drummer in the resilient, all were filled with hoiio 
and ambition and patriotic! fiiry; and thanked the French EmiKiror 
as for a i)erBoual kindness in coming to disturb the i»ciu-e of Liiro|)c. 
Now was the time the -th hcul so long panted for, to show their 
comrades in anus that they could fight as well us the Peninsular 
vetemns, and that all Uic pluck and vahair of the - th laid not 
been killed by the West Indies and the yellow fever. Stiiblile and 
Stxxmey looked to get their companies without piirehuM. ^fciro 
the end of the campaign (which she resolved to share), Mre. Miyor 
O’Dowd hoped to write herself Mrs. Colonel 0 Dowd, C.B. Our 
two fiicnds (Dobbin and Osliornc) were quite as much exi-itcd as 
the rest: and each in his way-Mr. Dobbin very quietly, Mr. 
Osborne very loudly and energetically-wiis bent iiiwn doing his 
duty, and gaining his share of honour and distinction. 

The agitation thrilling through the country and army mn- 
seciiicnce of this news was so great, that i>rivate "*“**®™ 
heeded: and hence probably George OslK.nic,juHt garetted to his 
company, busy with preparotions for the inarch, which must come 
ShSibi;, and piuitiiig for further premotioii--wa« not so much 
affected by other incidents whicili would have intercsitwl him at 0 
more ouiet periwl. He was not, it must be conf^l, veiy much 
cast dcJwii byV^l "W Mr. Sedlcy’s catastrophe. He tned his new 
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uniform, which became him very handsomely, on the day when the 
first meeting of the creditors of the unfortiumte gentleman took 
place. His fiither told him of the wicked, rascally, shameful con¬ 
duct of the hanknipt, reminded him of what he had said about 
Amelia, and that their connection was broken off for ever; and 
gave him that evening a good sum of money to pay for the new 
clothes and epaulets in which he looked so well. Money was always 
useful to this &ee-hanlled young Mow, and he took it without many 
words. The bills were up in the Sedley house, where he had passed 
so many, many happy hours. He could see them as he walked 
firom home that night (to the Old Slaughters’, where he put up 
when in town) shining white in the moon. That comfortable home 
was shut then, upon Amelia and her parents: where had they taken 
refuge 1 The thought of their min affected him not a little. He 
was very melancholy that night in the coffee-room at the Slaughters’; 
and drank a good deal, as his comrades remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, which 
he only took, he said, because he was deuced low; but when his friend 
began to put to him clumsy inquiries, and asked him for news in a 
significant manner, Osborne declined entering into conversation with 
him; avowing, however, that he was devilish distiu'bed and unhappy. 

Three da 3 rB afterwuiils, Dobbin found Osborne in his room at the 
barracks:—head on the table, a number of papers about, the 
young Captain evidently in a state of great despondency. “ She— 
she’s sent me back some things I gave her —some damned trinkets. 
Look here 1 ” There was a little packet directed in the well-known 
hand to Captain George Osborne, and some things lying about—a ring, 
a silver knife he had bought, as a boy, for her at a fiur; a gold chain, 
and a locket with hair in it. “ It’s all over,” said he, with a groan 
of sickening remorse. “ Look, Will, you may read it if you like.” 

There was a little letter of a W lines, to which he pointed, 
which said:— 

“ My papa has ordered me to return to you those presents, whidi 
yon made in happier days to me; and I am to write to you for the 
last time. I tl^k, I know you feel as much as I do the blow which 
has come upon us. It is I that absolve you from an engagement 
which is impossible in our present misery. I am sure you had no 
share in it, or in the cruel suspicions of Mr. Osborne, which are the 
hardest of all our griefo to bear. FarewelL Farewell. I pray God 
to strengthen me to bear this and other calamities, and to bless you 
always. A. 

“ I shall often play upon the piano—^your piano. It was like 
you to send it.” 
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Dobbin was veiy soft-beartciL The sight of women ami children 
in pain always used to melt him. The idea of Amelia broken-hcartetl 
and lonely, tore that giKMl-iiaturcxl smd with anguish. And he bn»ko 
out into an emotion, which anylxaly who likes may consider unmanly. 
He swore that Amelia was an angel, to which Osborne said ay with 
all his heart. He, too, liml .been reviewing the history of their lives 
—and had seen her from her childhood to her present ago, so sweet, 
BO innocent, so charmingly simple, and artlessly fond and tender. 

What a pang it was to lose all that: to have had it and not 
prized it! A thousand homely sancs and recollections ciowde<l on 
him—in which he always saw her good and bcautifid. Anil for him¬ 
self, ho blushed with remorse and shame, as the remembrance of his 
own selfishness and indiftbremsc contrastol with that iicrfc<‘t purity. 
For a while, glory, war, everything was forgotten, and the jiair of 
friends talked about her only. 

“ Where are they ? ” Osborne asked, after a long tolk, anil a long 
pause,—and, in truth, with no little shame at thinking that he Inal 
taken no steps to follow her. “ Where are they ? There’s no address 


to the note.” . , x 1 1 

Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent the piano; but liiwl 
written a note to Mrs. Sedley, and asked ^nuission to come and 
see her,—and he had seen her, and Amelia two, yestenlay, brfore he 
came down to Chatham; and, wliat is more, he liad brought that 
fereweU letter and packet which haxl so moved them. 

The good-natured fellow had ibimd Mrs. Sedley only tro willing 
to receive him, and greatly agitated by the arrival of the piano, 
which, as she conjectured, mmt have come ftwm George, and was a 
signal of amity on his iiart. Captain Dobbin did not correct this 
e^ of the worthy lady, but listened to all her sto^ of 
and misfortunes with great sympathy— condoled with her 1^ mid 
privations, and agreed in reprehending the cruel conduct of Mr. 

Osborne^waids his first bene&ctor. Wlicn she 

flowing bosom somewhat, and poured forth many of her he 

hadtife courage to ask actuaUy to see Amelia, wlio was aboie m her 
room as usual, and whom her moth^ Id f ^h,|g d«*r,S,ir so 
Her appearance was so ghastly, and he . . hi.bpld 

pathetic, that honest William was fnghtend m ho 1^^^ 

it; and read the most fiital forebodings in that ide fixeiij^. 

(Lbome. V 

SSsXSnn ho™ he’s quite well-and it was very kmd of 

cole and see us-and we like "j:^‘2“vJi?^st!Sl?’ 

Ld I-I think I’ll go upstairs, mamn^ cMldlrS her 

And with this, and a curtsey and a smile, the poor child went ne 
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way, The mother, as she led her up, cast bock looks of angiush 
towanls Dobbin. The good fellow wanted no such appeal He 
loved her himself too fondly for that Inexpressible grief, and pity, 
and terror pursued him, and ho came away as if ho was a criminal 
after seeing her. 

When Osborne heard that his Mend had found her, he made hot 
and anxious inquiries regarding the poor child. How was shel 
How did she lookl What did she sayl His comrade took his 
hand, and looked liim in the te. 

“George, she’s dying,” William Dobbin said,—and could speak 
no more." 

There was a buxom Irish servantgirl, who performed all the 
duties of the little house where the Sedlcy fiunily had found refuge ; 
and this girl had in vain, on many previous days, striven to give 
Amelia aid or consoktion, Emmy was much too sad to answer, or 
even to be awiirc of the attempts the other was making in her 
favour. 

Four hours after the talk between Dobbin and Osborne, this 
servant-maid came into Amelia’s room, where she sate as usual, 
brooding silently over her letters—her little treasures. The girl, 
smiling, and looking arch and happy, made many trials to attract 
poor Emmy’s attention, who, however, took no hed of her. 

“ Miss Emmy,” said the girl 
I’m coming,” Emmy said, not looking round. 

“There’s a message,” the maid went on. “There’s something 
--somebody—sure, here’s a new letter for you—don’t Iw reading 
them old ones any more.” And she gave her a letter, which Emmy 
took, and read 

“I must see you,” the letter said. “Dearest Emmy—dearest 
love—dearest wife, come to me.” 

George and her mother wore outside, waiting until she hod rciid 
the letter. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

MISS CRAirUiY AT NURSF. 

W E have seen how Mrs. Firkin, the Jady’s-niaid, as soon as 
any event of impoitance to the Crawley fainily came to 
her knowledge, felt Imund to conimunieatc it to Mrs. Ihite 
Crawley, at the Rectory ; and have Ixifitre mentioned httw jiarticu- 
larly kind and attentive that g«XMl-natnrpd lady was to Miss Crawley’s 
confidential servant. She Inul l)een a gr.uions friend t4) Miss Briggs, 
the companion, also; and had 8ecure<l the latter’s goixl-will by a 
nnmber of those attentions and promises, wlih-h cost so little in 
the making, and are yet so valuable and iigrcctdde to the retapient. 
Indeed every g(xxl economist and manager of a househohl must know 
how chea]) and j^et how amiable these professions aiv, ami what a 
flavour they give to the most homely dish In life. Who was the 
blundering idiot who siud that “ fine words butter no ixirsnijis ” 1 
Half the parsnips of society are served sind rendered {Ndatiihlit with 
no other sauce. As the immortal Alexis Boyer «in make more 
delicious soup for a halfpenny tlum an ignoiaiit l•<x)k can conwx^t 
with ixmnds of vegetables and meat, so a skilful artist will make 
a few Bim]>lc and pleasing phrases go farther than ever so much 
substantial benefit-stock in the hands of a mere Imngler. Nay, w(! 
know that substantial lx^nefitH ollcn sicken some stomaclis; w'licreas, 
most will digest any amount of fine words, and Ixs always ciigiir for 
more of the sjuue fixxl. Mra. Bute had told Briggs and Firkin so 
often of the depth of her aflection for them; and what xhe would 
do, if she had Miss Crawley’s fortune, for Mends mt exrxilhmt and 
attachtxl, that the ladies in (piestion had the (hxsixwt nsganl fiir her; 
and fdtas much gratitude and confiden<« iis if Mis. Bute hml loaded 
them with the most expensive fevoiun. 

Rawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish heavy dragoon 
as he was, never t<x)k the least trouble to conciliate his aunts aides- 
de-camp, showed his contempt for the imir with entire frankness - 
uuule Firkin pull off his boots on one occasion—sent her out in the 
rain on ignominious messages—and if he gave her a guinea, flung it 
to her as if it were a box on the «ir. As his aunt, too, made a 
Jbutt of Briggs, the Captain followed tlie example, and levelled his 
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jokes at hra—jokes about as delicate as a kick fiom his chai^ger. 
Whereas, Mrs. Bute consulted her in matters ot taste or difficulty, 
admired her poetry, and by a thousand acts of kindness and polit^ 
ness, showed her appreciation of Briggs; and if she made Firkin a 
twopenny-halfpenny present, accompani^ it with so many compli¬ 
ments, that the twopcnce-halfpenny was transmuted into gold in the 
heart of the gratehihiWoiting-maid, who, besides, was looking forward 
quite contentedly to some prodigious benefit which must happen to 
her on the day when Mrs. Bute came into her fortune. 

The different conduct of these two people is pointed out respect¬ 
fully to the. attention of persons commencing the world Raise 
everybody, I say to such: never be squeamish, but speak out your 
compliment both point-blank in a man’s fiiee, and behind his back, 
when you know there is a reasonable chance of his hearing it again. 
Never lose a chance of saying a kind word. As Collingwood never 
saw a vacant place in his estate but he took an acorn out of his 
pocket and popped it in; so deal with your compliments through 
life. An acorn costs nothing; but it may sprout into a prodigious 
bit of timber. 

In a word, during Rawdon Crawley’s prosperity, he was only 
obeyed with sulky acquiescence; when his disgrace came, there was 
nolxxly to help or pity him. Wherais, when Mrs. Bute took the 
command at Miss Crawley’s house, the garrison there were charmed 
to act under such a leader, expecting all sorts of promotion from her 
promises, her generosity, and her kind words. 

That he would consider himself beaten, after one defeat, and make 
no attempt to regain the position he had lost, Mrs. Bute Crawley 
never allowed herself to suppose. She knew Rebecca to be too 
clever, and spirited, and desperate a woman to submit without a 
struggle; and felt that she must prepare for that combat, and be 
incessantly watchful against assault or mine, or surprise. 

In the first place, though she held the town, was she sure of the 
principal inhabitant! Would Miss Crawley herself hold out; and 
had she not a secret longing to welcome back the ousted adversary 1 
The old lady liked Rawdon, and Rebecca, who amused her. Mrs. 
Bute could not disguise from herself the ^ that none of her party 
could so contribute to the pleasures of the town-bred lady. “ My 
girls’ singing, after that little odious governess’s, I know is unbear¬ 
able,” the candid Rector’s wife owned to herself. “ She always used 
to go to sleep when Martha and Louisa played their duets. Jim’s 
stiff college manners, and poor dear Bute’s talk about his dogs and 
horses, always annoyed her. If I took her to the Rectory, she would 
grow angry with us all, and fiy, I know site would; and might M 
into that horrid Rawdon’s clutches again, and be the victim of that 
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little ^per of a Sharp. Meanwhile, it is clear to me tlnit she is 
exceedingly unwell,* and cannot move for some weeks, at any rate ; 
during which we must think of some }>lan to protect her from the 
arts of those unprincipled pco])Ie.” 

In the very best of moments, if anybwly told Miss Cmwlcy that 
she was, or looked ill, the trembling old Imly sent off for her doctor ; 
and I dare say she was very miwell after the sudden family event, 
which might serve to shake stronger nerves than hers. At least, 
Mrs. Bute thought it Wiia her duty to inform the )ihysicinn, and the 
apothecary, and the dame de coraiMignie, and the donnwtics, tliat Miss 
Crawley was in a most critical sbite, and that they were to act acconl- 
ingly. She had the street laid knee^lecp nith straw ; auid the knocker 
put by with Mr. Bowls’s plate. She insisted that the dia-tor slionld 
call twice a day; tmd deluged her jiatient with draughts every two 
hours. When anybo<ly entered the room, she uttered a jt/w/wAsA so 
sibilant and ominous, that it ftightened the )sM)r old lady in her InmI, 
from which she could not look without seeing Mrs. Bute’s licady eyes 
eagerly fixed on her, as the hitter siite steadfiist in the arm-chair by 
the b^ide. They seemed to lighten in the thirk (fiw she kc]it the 
curtains closeil) as she moveil about the r(x)m on velvet ]hiws like a 
cat. There Miss Crawley hiy for days—ever so many days Mra. 
Bute reading books of devotion to her: fur nights, long nights, during 
which she liad to hear the watchman sing, the night-light s|iutter; 
vuited at midnight, the last thing, by the stealthy aiKdlnxMiry ; aiul 
then left to look at Mrs. Bute’s twinkling eyes, or the flicks of yellow 
that the rushlight throw on the dreary darkened roiling. Hygr'ia 
herself would have fiillen sick under such a regimen; and how much 
more this poor old nervous victim ? It has lieen ssiid tliat when she 
was in health and good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of Vanity 
Fair had as fine notions about religion and murals us Monsieur rlc 
Voltaire himself could dradre, but when illness overbwk her, it 
was aggravated by the most ilreadflil terrors of rleath, and an utter 
(X)wardice took possession of the prostrate old sinner. 

Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be sure, out rrf 
place in mere story-books, and we are not going (after the fashirm ol 
some novelists of the present day) to cajole the public into a sermon, 
when it is only a comedy that the reader pays his money to witness. 
But, without preaching, tlic truth may surely be home in mind, that 
the bustle, and triumph, and laughter, and ©liety which Vanity Fair 
exhibits in public, do not always pursue the jierfonner into private 
life, and that the most dreary depression of spirits and dismal repent¬ 
ances sometimes overcome him. Recollection of the best-ordained 
banquets will scarcely cheer sick epicures. Reminiscences of the most 
dresses and brOliant ball-triumphs will go very little way 
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to console fiided beauties. Perhaps statesmen, at a particular period 
of existence, are not much gratifie<l at thinking over the most trium¬ 
phant divisions ; and the siUKiess or the pleasure of yesterday becomes 
of very small accjoimt when a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is in 
view, about which all of us must some day or other be speculating. 
0 brother wearers of motley! Are there not moments when one grows 
sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of «ip and bells 1 This, 
dear friends and companions, is my amiable object—to walk with you 
through the Fair, to examine the simps and the shows there; and 
that we slfonld all come homo after the flare, and the noise, and the 
gaiety, and be perfectly miserable in private. 

“ If that poor man of mine had a head on his shoidders,” Mrs. 
Bute Crawley thought to herself, “ how useM he might be, under 
present circumstances, to this imhappy old lady! He might nuikn 
her repent of her shocking free-thinking ways ; he might uige her to 
do her duty, and cast off that odious reprobate who has disgraced 
himself and his fiimily; and he might induce her to do justice to my 
dear girls and the two boys, who require and deserve, I am sure, 
every assistance which their relatives can give them.” 

And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress towanls virtue. 
Mis. Bute Crawley endeavoiued to instil into her sister-in-law a 
proper abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley’s manifold sins: of which 
his uncle’s wife brought forward such a catalogue as indeed would 
have served to condemn a whole regiment of young oflicers. If a 
man has committed wrong in life, I don’t know any moralist more 
anxious to point his errors out to the world than his own relations; 
BO Mrs. Bute showed a perfect family interest in and knowledge of 
Kawdoii’s history. She had all the particulars of that ugly quarrel 
with Captain Marker, in which Bawdon, wrong fiem the beginning, 
ended in shooting the Captain. She knew how the imhappy Lord 
Dovedole, whose mamma liad taken a house at Oxford, so that ho 
might be educated there, and who had never touched a card in his 
life till he came to London, was perverted by Bawdon at the Cocoa- 
Tree, made helplessly tipsy by this abominable seducer and pervertcr 
of youth, and fieeceil of four thousand pounds. She described with 
the most vivid minuteness the agonies of tlie country families whom 
he had ruined—the sons whom he had plunged into dishonour and 
poverty—tlie daughters whom he had inveigled into perdition. She 
knew the poor tradesmen who were bankrupt by his extravagance— 
the mean shifts and rogueries with which he had ministered to it— 
the astounding fiilsehoods by which he had imposed upon the most 
generous of aunts, and the ingratitude and riilicule by which he had 
repaid her sacrifices. She imparted these stories gradually to Miaa 
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Crawley; gave her the whole benefit of them; felt it to be her iMniiulen 
clnty as a Christian woman and mother of a fiuuily to do so; ha<l not 
the smallest remorse or compunction for the victim whom her tongue 
was immolating; nay, vtry likely tiunight her actwas quite meritorious, 
and plumed herself upon her resolute manner of performing it. Yes, if 
a man’s character is to Iw abuseil, say what you will, there’s nolxsly like 
a relation to do the business. Ami one is iHiund to own, reg^niing 
this unfortunate wretch of a Riiwdon Cniwhiy, that the mere trutli 
was enough to condemn him, and that all inventions of scamhd were 
quite sui>erflunuB jmins on his friends’ ptirts. 

Beb^i, too, being now a relative, «ime in for the fidlcst share 
of Mrs. Bute’s kiml inquiries. This indefatigable pursuer of truth 
(having given strict onlers that the door was to lx? dcnie«l to all emis¬ 
saries or letters from Rtiwdou) t<s)k Miss Cmwley’s earriage, and 
drove to her old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick 
Mall, to whom she announceil the dmulful intelligent of Captain 
Rawdon’s seduction by Miss Sharp, suid from whom she got sundry 
strange iwrticulara regarding the ex-governess’s birth and early history. 
The friend of the Lexicographer Iwul jilcnty of information to give. 
Miss Jemima was made to feteh the drawing-master’s receipts and 
letters. This one was from a spunging-house: that entreated an 
advance: another was full of gratitude for Relxwa’s reception by the 
ladies of Chiswick: and the last document from the unlucky artist’s 
IKiU was that in which, from his «lying Ixxl, he recommcndwl his 
oiqdian cliild to Miss Pinkerton’s protection. There were juvenile 
letters and petitions from RclxHx-a, bs), in the collci4;ion, inqtloring aid 
for her fiither or deeJaring her own gratitude. Perha-jw in Vanity 
Fair there are no better satires than letters. Take a bundle of your 
dear friend’s of ten yesirs l)ack - your dciir friend whom you hate now. 
Look at a file of your sister’s! how you clung to ciu;h other till you 
quarrelled about the twenty-iwund legsmy! Get <lown the round-hand 
scrawls of your son who has half broken your bciirt with selfish un- 
dutifiUncss Biuc.e; or a paiticl of your own, breathing cndlm anlour 
and love eternal, which were sent Imik by your mistniss wluiii she 
marrictl the Nabob—your mistress for whom you now wire no umre 
than for Queen Elizalxstli. Vows, love, promises, c<»nfiden(x-a, grati¬ 
tude, how qneerly they read after a while! There ought to Im a law 
in Vanity Fair ordering the destruction of every written drsmincnt 
(except receipted trarlesmen’s bills) after a certain brief ami proissr 
interval. Those quacks and misanthnqics who mlvertisc indelible 
Japan ink should Ire made to iwrisli along with their wicke«l <liB- 
covericB. The best ink for Vanity Fair use would bo one that faded 
utterly in a couple of days, and left the iraper clean and blank, so 
that you might write on it to somebody else. 
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From Miss Pinkerton’s the inde&tigable Mrs. Bute followed the 
track of Sharp and his daughter back to the lodging in Greek Street, 
which the defunct painter had occupied; and where portraits of the 
landlady in white satin, and of the husband in brass buttons, done 
by Sharp in lieu of a quarter’s rent, still decorated the parlour walls. 
Mrs. Stokes was a communicative person, and quickly told all she 
knew about Mr. Sharp; how dissolute and poor he was; how good- 
natured and amusing; how he was always hunted by bailiffs and 
duns; how, to the landlady’s honor, though she never could abide 
the woman, he did not marry his wife till a short time before her 
death; and what a queer little wild vixen his daughter was; how 
she kept them all laughing with her fun and mimicry; how she 
used to fetch the gin from the public-house, and was known in all the 
studios in the quarter—in brie^ Mrs. Bute got such a full account 
of her new niece’s parentage, education, and behaviour as would 
scarcely have pleos^ Rebecca, hod the latter known that such 
inquiries were being made concerning her. 

Of all these industrious researches Mias Crawley had the full 
benefit. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was the daughter of an opera-girl. 
She had danced herself. She had been a model to the painters. 
She was broi^ht up as became her mother’s daughter. She drank 
gin with her father, &c. &c. It was a lost woman who was married 
to a lost man; and the moral to bo inferred from Mrs. Bute’s tale 
was, that the knavery of the pair was irremediable, and that no 
properly conducted person should ever notice them again. 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute gathered 
together in Park Lane, the provisions and ammunition as it were 
with which she fortified the house against the siege which she knew 
that Rawdon and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 

But if a fiiult may be found with her arrangements, it is this, 
that she was too eager; she managed rather too well; undoubtedly 
she made Miss Crawley more ill than was necessary; and though 
the old invalid succumbed to her authority, it was so harassing and 
severe, that the victim would be inclined to escape at the very first 
chance which fell in her way. Managing women, the ornaments of 
their sex,—women who order everything for everybody, and know 
so much better than any person concerned what is g^ for their 
neighbours, don’t sometimee speculate upon the possibility of a 
domestic revolt, or upon other extreme consequences resulting from 
their overstrained authority. 

Thus, for instance, Mrs. Bute, with the best intentions no doubt 
in the world, and wearing herself to death as she did by foregoing 
sleep, dinner, fi^sh air, for the sake of her invalid si^-in-law. 
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carried her conviction of the old huly’s illneas so &r that she almost 
managed her into her coffin. She ]iointed out her sacrifices and their 
results one day to the constant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

“ I am sure, my dear Mr. Clump,” she said, “ no efforts of mine 
have been wanting to restore oxm dear invalid, whom the ingratitude 
of her nephew has laid on the bed of sickness. I never shrink from 
personal discomfort: / never refuse to sacrifice, myself.” 

“ Your devotion, it must be confessed, is lulniimble,” Mr. Clump 
says, with a low bow; “ but-” 

“ I have scarcely closed my eyes since my arrival: I give up 
sleep, health, every comfort, to my sense of duty. When my poor 
James was in the smoll-pox, did I allow any hireling to nurse 
him! No.” 

“ Yiwi did wliat became an excellent mother, my dear Miulum— 
tlxc best of mothers; but-” 

“ As the mother of a hvinily and the wife of an English cleri^- 
man, I humbly trust tliat my principles are f?)od,” Mrs. Bute said, 
with a happy solemnity of conviction; “tmd, iw long as Nature 
supports me, never, never, Mr. Clump, will I «lesert the iK«t of 
duty. Others may bring that grey hciul with sorrow to the IhvI 
of sickness (here Mrs. Bute, waving her hand, isrintcxl to one of 
old Miss Crawley’s coffee-colourc<l ^nts, which was ]H!ielusl on a 
stand in the dressing-room), but I will never (put it. Ah, Mr. 
Clump! I fear, I know, tliat that couch needs spiritual its well 
08 medical consolation.” 

“ What I was going to observe, my dear Msulam here the 
resolute Clump once more interjOTsed with a bland air—“ what I 
was going to observe when you gave utterance to sentimeiits whhili 
do you BO much honmir, was that I think you alarm yourself need¬ 
lessly about our kind friend, and sacrifice your own health too 
prodigally in her favour.” 

“ I would lay down my life for my duty, or fi)r any memlwr of 
my husband’s family,” Mrs. Bute interposed. 

“Yes, Madam, if need were; but we don’t want Mrs. Bute 
Crawley to be a martyr,” Clump said gallantly. “Dr. Sxpiills and 
myself have both considered Miss Crawley’s case with every anxiety 
and care, as yon may suppose. We see her low-spirited and nervous; 
fiunily events have agitated her.” 

** Her nephew will come to perdition,” Mrs. Crawley cried, 

“ Have agitated her: and you arrivexl like a giuunlian angel, my 
dear Madam, a positive guanlian angel, I assure you, to soothe her 
under the pressure of calamity. But Dr. Sfpiills and I were think¬ 
ing that our amiable friend is not in such a state as renders confine¬ 
ment to her bed necessary. She is depressed, but this confinement 
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porhapa adds to her depieesion. She aiiould have chauge, fresh 
air, gaiety; the most delightful remedies in the phurmaco]Keia,” 
Mr. Clump said, grinning and showing his liandsomc teeth. “ Per¬ 
suade her to rise, dear Madam; drag her from her couch and 
her low spirits; insist upon her taking little drives. They will 
restore the roses, too, to potir cheeks, if I may so sjtcak to Mrs. 
Bute Crawley.” , 

“ The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the Park, where 
I am told the wretch drives with the brazen i^ner of his crimes,” 
Mrs. Bute, said (letting the cat of selfishness out of the bag of 
secrecy), “ would cause her such a shock, that we should have to 
bring her back to bed again. She must not go out, Mr. Clump. 
She shall not go out os long ns I remain to watch over her. And 
as for mt/ health, what matters it 7 I give it chcerfrdly, sir. I 
sacrifice it at the altar of ray duty.” 

“ Upon my word, Mariam,” Mr. Clump now said bluntly, “ I 
wou’t auswer for her life if she remains lucked up in that dark room. 
She is so nervous, that we may lose her any day; and if you wish 
Captain Crawley to be her heir, I warn you frmikly, Mariam, that 
you are doing your very best to serve him.” 

“Gracious mercy! is her life in danger 1 ” Mrs. Bute cried. 
“Why, why, Mr. Clump, did you not inform me sooner?” 

The night before, Mr. Clump and Dr. Squills harl harl a con- 
sidtation (over a bottle of wine at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, 
whose lady was about to present him with a thirteenth blessing) 
n^rding Miss Crawley anrl her case. 

“ What a little harjiy that woman from Hampshire is. Clump,” 
Squills reumrked, “ that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley. Devilish 
good Madeira.” 

“What a fool Rawdon Crawley has been,” Clump replied, 
“ to go and marry a governess I There was something about the 
girl, too.” 

“Green eyes, foir skin, pretty figure, fiuuous frontal develop¬ 
ment,” Squills remarked. “There is something about her; and 
Crawley was a fool. Squills.” 

“ A d-fool—always was,” the apothecary replied. 

“ Of course the old girl will fling him over,” said the physician, 
and after a pause added, “ She’ll cut up well, I suppose.” 

“Cut up,” says Clump with a grin; “I wouldn’t have her cut 
up for two hundr^ a year.” 

“ That Hampshire woman will kill her in two months. Clump, 
my boy, if she stops about her,” Dr. Squills said. “ Old woman; 
full fe^er; nervous subject; p^pitation of the heart; pressure on 
the brain; apoplexy; off she goes. Get her up. Clump; get her 
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out: or I wouldn’t give many weeks’ pimduisc for yonr two liundrcil 
a y«ir.” And it'was ludiiig ujwn tliis hint that the worthy apothe¬ 
cary spoke with so nineh candour to Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Having the old lady nnder her hand: in l)e<l: with nobtaly near, 
Mrs. Bute hml uimle more tlwn one assrndt upon her, to indura her 
b» alter her will. But Mies Crawley’s usual terrors n^arding deatli 
increased greatly when such dismal pro]K)siticns wore maile to her, 
and Mrs. Bute saw that she must get her patient into chceriiil spirits 
and health before she could hope to attain the pious object which she 
liad in view. Whither to take her was the next puzzle.. The only 
place where she is not likely to meet those odioiu Kawdons is at 
church, and that won’t amuse her, Mrs. Bute justly felt. “We must 
go and visit our beautiful subiubs of London,” she then thought. “I 
hear they are the most picturcsipie in the world; ” and so she hail a 
sudden interest for Hiuni)stcad, and Hornsey, anil found that Dulwich 
hail great charms for her, and getting her victim into her airrioge, 
drove her to those nistic 8i>otH, beguiling the little journeys with 
conversations about Rawdon and his wife, and telling every story to 
the old laily which could nild to her indignation agsiinst this {siir 
of reprobatiu 

Perhaps Mrs. Bute pulled the string unnecessarily tight, h'or 
thougii she workeil up Miss Crawley to a pro])cr dislike of her dis¬ 
obedient nephew, the invalid hail a great Irntrcil and sci'ret terror of 
her victimiser, and jHinted to cscaiie from her. Alter a brief sisu'e, 
she rebelled agivinst Highgate and Hornsey utterly. She would go 
into the Pork. Mrs. Bute knew they would nuxit the alMnninablc 
Rawdon there, and she was right. One day in the ring, Rawdon’s 
stanhope came in sight; Rebecca was seatol by him. In the 
enemy’s equipige Miss Crawley occupicil her usual place, with Mrs. 
Bute on her left, the poodle and Miss Briggs on the laick seat It 
was a nervous moment, and Rebecca’s heart beat quick as she recog¬ 
nised the carriage; and as the two vehicles cmsscil eaitli other in a 
line, she clasped her hands, and lookcil towonls the sjiiiister with 
a face of agoniseil attachment and devotion, liawdon himself 
trembled, and his face grew punde behind his dywl mustachios. 
Only old Briggs was moved in the other carriage, and cast her great 
eyes nervously towards her old friends. Miss Crawley’s Ismiict 
was resolutely turned towanls the Seriientine. Mrs. Bute happcncil 
to be in ecstasies with the poodle, and was calling him a little 
darling, and a sweet little zoggy, and a pretty pet. The carriages 
moved on, each in his line. 

“ Done, by Jove,” Rawdon said to his wife. 

“ Try once more, Rawdon,” Rclxicca answered. “ Could not you 
lock your wheels in^ theirs, deorrat ? ” 
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Ravdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre. When the 
carriages met again, he stood up in his stanhope; he raised his 
hand ready to doff his hat; he looked with all hk eyes. But this 
time Miss Crawley’s &ce was not turned awa^; she and Mrs. Bute 
looked him foll in the face, and cut their nephew pitilessly. He 
sank back in his seat with an oath, and striking out of the ring, 
dashed away desperately homewards. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. But she 
felt the danger of many such meetings, as she saw the evident 
nervousness of Miss Crawley; and she determined that it was most 
necessary for her dear friend’s health, that they should leave town 
for a while, and recommended Brighton very strongly. 
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CHAPTER XX 

IN WHICH CAPTAIN DOIilUN ACTS AS JHE MESSENGER 
OF HYMEN 

W ITHOUT knowing how, Captaiin William Dobbin found 
biiiiHclf the great pToniot(‘r, anunger, and nuuiagiT of the 
match between Geoigc Oalatme and Aineliiu Ihit for him 
it never would liave taken phu-e; he <‘ould not hut eiHifetiH aa much 
to himaelf, and smiled rather bitterly tia he thought that he of 
all men in the world slundd Iks the pt*rson ujson whom the wire 
of this marriiige had fallen. But though indeed the (Kinducting of 
tlus negotiation was idiout as {sainful a task as could )« mst to 
him, yet when he had a duty to jK'rfomi, Captain Dobbin was 
araustomed to go thnnigh it without many words or much hesita¬ 
tion : and, having imule up his mind eomiiletcly, that if Miss fcksdiey 
was balked of her husband she wo(dd die of the disajiiKsintment, he 
was determined to use all his best endeavours to keep her alive. 

I forbear to enter into minute iHtrtieulars of the interview Ikj- 
tween George and Amelia, when the former was brought iMu-k to 
the feet (or should we venture to say the arms I) of his young 
misti-ess by the intervention of his friend honest William. A mucdi 
harder heart than George’s would have melted at the sight of that 
sweet so sadly ravaged by giief and despair, and at the Himjilc 
tender accents in which she told her little broken-hearted story: but 
as she did nut taint when her mother, trembling, brought Osliomo 
to her; and as slie only gave relief to her overcharged gri(*f, by 
laying her head on her lov^s shoidder and there wcejiiug tor a while 
the most tender, copvnis, and refreshing tears—old Mrs. Scdlcy, 
too, greatly relieved, thought it was liest to leave the yenmg iicrsons 
to themselves; and so quitted Emmy crying over George’s hand, 
and kissing it humbly, as if he were her supreme chief and master, 
and as if she were quite a guilty and unworthy person needing every 
iavour and grace than him. 

This prostration and sweet unrepining obedience exquisitely 
touched and flattered George Osborne. He saw a slave before him 
in that simple yielding fiuthfiil creature, and his soul within him 
thrUled secretly somehow at the knowledge of his jiower. He 
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would be ^noTOUtt-mindcd, Sultan as he was, and raise up this 
kneeling Esther and make a queen of her; besides, her stidncss and 
beauty touched him as much as her submission, and so he cheeied 
her, and raised her up and forgave her, so to speak. All her hopes 
and foelings, which were dying and withering, this her sun having 
been removed from her, bloomed again and at once, its light being 
restored. You would scarcely have recognised the beaming little 
foce upon Amelia’s pillow that night as the one that was laid there 
the night before, so wan, so lifeless, so careless of all round about. 
The honest Irish maid-servant, delighted with the change, asked 
leave to kiss the &ce that h^ grown all of a sudden so rosy. 
Amelia put her arms round the girl’s neck and kissed her with dl 
her heart, like a child. She was little more. She had that night 
a sweet relrashing sleep, like one—and what a spring of inexpressible 
happiness as she woke in the morning sunshine 1 

“ He will be here again to-day,” Amelia thought. “ He is the 
greatest and best of men.” And the foot is, that George thought 
he was one of the generousest creatures alive: and that he was 
making a tremendous sacrifice in marrying this young creature. 

While she and Osborne were having their delightful UU-brt&te 
above stairs, old Mrs. Sedley and Captain Dobbin were conversing 
Iwlow upon the state of the afiairs, and the chances and future 
arrangements of the young people. Mrs. Sedley having brought 
the two lovers together and left them embracing each other with all 
their might, like a true wonum, was of opinion that no power on 
earth woidd induce Mr. Sedley to consent to the match between hie 
daughter and the son of a man who had so shamefrdly, wickedly, 
and monstrously treated him. And she told a long story about 
happier days and their earlier splendours, when Osborne lived in a 
very humble way in the New Road, and his wife was too glad to 
receive some of Jos’s little baby things, with which Mrs. Sedley 
accommodated her at the birth of one of Osborne’s own chUdren. 
The fiendish ingratitude of that man, she was sure, had broken Mr. 
S.’8 heart: and as for a marriage, he would never, never, never, 
never consent. 

“ They must run away together. Ma’am," Dobbin said, laughing, 
“and follow the example of Gapt^ Rawdon Crawley, and Miss 
Emmy’s friend the little governess.” Was it possible ? Well she 
never! Mrs. Sedley was all excitement about this news. She wished 
that Blenkinsop were here to hear it: Blenkinsop always mistrusted 
that Miss Sharp.—^What an escape Jos had had I and she described 
the already weU-known love-passages between Rebecca and the Col¬ 
lector of Begley Wollah. 

It was not, however, Mr. Sedley’s wrath which Dobbin feared, so 
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much as that of the other {mrent conrcrucil, and he owned that ho 
ha<l a very considerable doubt and anxiety resjwctiiiK the ladiaviour 
of the black-browe<l old tyrant of a Russia merchant in Rusm'll Sqmm*. 
He has forbidden the fuateh iieremptorily, Dobbin thought. He knew 
what a savage determined man Osixtnie was, and how lie stuck by 
his wonl. “ The only chance George has of reconcilement,” argued 
his friend, “ is by distinguishing himself in tho.coming uiniimigii. If 
he dies they both go together. If he fails in distinction what then ? 
He has some money from his mother, I have heanl enough to )nir- 
chaso his miyority—or he must sell lait and go and dig, in ('anadiv, 
or rough it in a cottage in the country.” With such a lairtner Dobbin 
thought he would not mind Siberia- and, atrau>p5 to say, tliis alisurd 
and utterly imiinident young fellow never for a moment considered 
that the want of means to keep a niio carriage and horses, aiul ot an 
income which shouhl enable its jMWsessors to entertain th<*ir friends 
genteelly, ought to oiierate as lairs to the niiuai of George and Miss 

Sedlcy. . 1 • 1 

It was these weighty eonsidcratioiis which made him think too 
that the marriage shoiUd take place as (piickly iw jxissible. Wtui ho 
anxious himself, I wonder, to have it over?—as jicople, when death 
lias oiximred, like to press forward the funeral, or when a ]»arting is 
resolved uiion, hasten it. It is eerbiin that Mr. Dobbin, having taken 
the matter in hand, was most cxtraonliiiarily eager in the ironduct of 
it He urged on George the necessity of immeiliate ludion; he showed 
the cliances of rec.onciliationwith his fiithcr, which a favoimiblementioii 
of his name in the Gasette must bring aliout If need were ho would 
go himself and brave both the fathers in the buHincss. At all events, 
he liesmight George to go through with it licfore the onlers came, 
which evcrylxsly oxiiectwl, for the dci»rture of the ragiment from 
England on foreign service. 

Bent upon tliese hymeneal projects, and with the applause and 
consent of Mrs. Swlley, who did not care bi lireak the matter iwrson- 
ally to her huslmnd, Mr. Dobbin went to sock John Scillcy at his 
house of call in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-House, when;, since his 
own offices were shut up, ami fate had ovei-taken him, the itoor Imiken- 
down old gentleman used to betake himself (hiily, ami write letters and 
receive them, and tie them up into my terious bundles, sevend of 
which he cairied in the flaps of his coat. I don’t know anything more 
dismal tlian that business and bustle ami mystery of a mined man: 
those letters from the wealthy wliich he shows you : those worn greasy 
documents promising support and offering condolence which he pla^ 
wistfully before you, and on which he builds his ho|ies of restoration 
and future fortune. My beloved reader has no doubt in the coiirsc 
of his experiencMJ been waylaid by many such a luckless cKtmpanion. 
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He takes you into the comer; he has his bundle of papers out of his 
gaping coat pocket; and the tape off, and the strihg in his mouthy 
and the fiivuiuite letters selected and laid before you; and who does 
not know the sad eager half-crazy look which die fixes on you with 
his hoiielcss eyes ? 

Cliangml into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the once florid, 
jovial, and prosperous, John Sedloy. His coat, tliat usal to be so 
glossy and trim, was white at the scams, and the buttons showed 
the copjier. His face had fallen in, and was unshorn; his frill and 
neckcloth hung limp under his barfing waistcoat. When he used 
to treat the lioys in old days at a cott'cc-house, he would shout and 
laugh louder than anybody there, and have all the waiters skipping 
round him; it was quite painful to sec how humble and civil he 
was to John of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed old attendant in dingy 
sbxskings and cracked pum])s, whose business it was to serve glasses 
of waters, and bumpers of ink in {xiwter, and slices of jiaper to the 
frequenters of this dreary house of entertainment, where nothing 
else seemed to lie consumal. As for William Dobbin, whom he 
hml tipped reiKsitctlly in his youth, and who had beiai the old 
gentleman’s butt on a thousand occasions, old Sedlcy gave his hand 
to him in a very hesitating humble manner now, and called him 
“ Sir.” A feeling of shame mid remorse took possession of William 
Dobbin as the broken old man so receiv«l and aildressed him, as if 
ho himself htwl been somehow guilty of the misfortimes which had 
brought Sedlcy so low. 

“I am very ghul to sec you, Caiitain Dobbin, sir,” says he, 
after a skulking look or two at his visitor (whose lanky figure and 
military appemnnee caused some excitement likewise to twinkle in 
the blear eyes of the waiter in the cracked dancing pumps, and 
awakened the old lady in bkiek, who dozetl among the mouldy old 
(»flcc-<nips in the bar), “ How is tlie worthy alderman, and my 
lady, your excellent motlier, sir?” He looked round at the waiter 
as he said, “My Ituly,” as much as to say, “Hark ye, John, I have 
friends still, and persons of rank and reputation, too.” “Are you 
come to do anything in my way, sir? My young friends Dale and 
Spiggot do all my business for me now, imtil my new oflic«i are 
reiuly; for I’m only here temporarily, you know. Captain. What 
can wo do for you, sir? Will you like to take anything?” 

Dobbin, urith a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested 
that he was not in the least himgry or thirsty; that he hail no 
business te transact; tluit he only came to ask if Mr. Sedley was 
well, and to shako hands with an old friend; and, he added, with 
a desperate jiervcrsion of truth, “My mother is very well- that is, 
she’s been very imwell, and is only waiting for the first fine day to 
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go out and call upon Mrs. Sedley. How is Mra. SetUey, sir ? I hope 
she’s quite well.” 'And here he paused, reflecting on his own consiun- 
mate hypocrisy; for the day was as fine, and the siuishiue as bright, 
as it ever is in Cufiiis Court, where the Tapioca Gotfee-House is 
situated: and Mr. Dubbin remembered that he had seen Mrs. Sedley 
himself only an hour before, having driven Oslwmc tlown to h'ldham 
in his gig, and left him there tete-a-tete with Amcliii. 

“ My wife will be very happy to sec her Lidyshij),” Sedley 
replied, pulling out his papers. “I’ve a very kind letter here 
from yolur father, sir, and beg my resiieetfid compliments to him. 
Lady D. will find us in rather a smaller house than wc were aecus- 
toracd to receive our friends in; but it’s snug, and the change of 
air does good to my daughter, who was Buffering in brw’n rather— 
you remember little Emmy, sir?—yes, suffering a gcssl desd.” The 
old gentleman’s eyes were wandering as he H]Nikc, and he Wiis thinking 
of sometliing else, as he sate thnunming on his iiaiatrs and fumbling 
at the worn red tape. 

“You’re a military man,” he went on; “I risk you. Bill 
Dubbin, could iuiy man ever have siKt-ulati-il iiiNtn the return of 
that Corsiciin scomidrcl from Ellxi? When tlie allied soveieigns 
were here last year, and we gave ’em that <linner in the City, sir, and 
wc saw the Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the (.Iuikwi; 
bridge in St. James’s Pfirk, muld any sensible inan siijqiose that 
peace w'asn’t really concluded, after we’d actually sting Te Devm for 
it, sir? I ask you, William, could I suppose that the EniiMaor of 
Austria was a damned tniitor- a traitor, and nothing moni? 1 
don’t mince wonls—a doublc-fiiccd infcmal tnutor and schemer, who 
meant to have his son-in-law back all along. And I say that the 
escape of Boncy from Ellm was a damned inqsisition and ])lot, sir, 
in which hidf the powers of Eiinqie were (amcenicd, to bring the 
funds down, and to niin this country. That’s why I’m here, William. 
Tliat’s why my name’s in the Gazette. Why, sir? liccause I 
trusted the Enijicror of Russia and the rrinee Regent. L<Hik hem. 
Look at my papers. Look what the funds were on the 1 st of 
March—what the French fives were when I Isaight for the aciount. 
And what they’re at now. There was collusion, sir, or that villain 
never would have (»caped. Where was the Englisli Comiiiissioner 
who allowed him to get away? He ought to be shot, sir- - brought 
to a court-martial, and shot, by Jove.” 

“We’re going to himt ^ney out, sir,” Dobbin said, rather 
alanned at the toy of the old man, the veins of whose forehcwl 
lasgan to swell, and who sate drumming his iNijicrs with his clenclnsl 
fist. “ We are going to hunt him out, sir—the Duke’s in Belgium 
already, and we expect marching orders every day.” 
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“ Cfire him no quarter. Brin» liaek tlie villain’s Iioul, sir. Shoot 

the eowani ilown, sir,” Sedlcy roarwl. “ I’d enlisl myself, hy-; 

but I’m a broken old man—mined by that damned seoundtel—and 
by a parcel of swindling thieves in this country whom I made, sir, 
and who are rolling in their carriages now,” he aiklcd, with a break 
in his voice. 

Dubbin was not little affected by the sight of this once kind old 
friend, crazed almost with misfurtime and raving with senile anger. 
Pity the fallen gentleman: you to whom money and &ir repute are 
the ehictest good; and so, surely, are they in Vanity Ftur. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ there are some viiiers that you wami, and 
they sting yon afterwarrls. There are some beggars t^t you put on 
horseWk, and they’re the first to ride you down. You know whom 
I mean, William Dobbin, my boy. I main a purse-proud villain in 
Russell Sipiare, whom I knew without a shilling, and whom I pray 
avnd hope to see a beggar as he was when I bcfriendal him.” 

“ I have heard something of this, sir, from my friend George,” 
Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point. “ The quarrel lietwccn 
you and his father has cut him up a great deal, sir. Indeal, I’m 
the bearer of a message from him.” 

“ Oh, your errand, is it t ” crial the old man, jumping up. 
“ What! perhaiM he condoles with me, does he 1 Very kind of him, 
the stiff-b^ked prig, with his dandified airs and West End swagger. 
He’s hankering about my house, is he stilH If my son had the 
courage of a man, he’d shoot him. He’s as big a villain ns his father. 
I won’t have his name mentioned in my house. I curse the day tliat 
ever I let him into it; and I’d rather see my daughter daul at my 
feet than marrial to him.” 

“His fiithcr’s harahnesn is not George’s fault, sir. Your 
daughter’s love for him is as much your doing as his. Who are 
you, that you are to play with two young people’s affections and 
Itraik their hairts at your will 1 ” 

“ Rccollast it’s not his fiither tliat braiks the match off,” old 
Salley crial out. “ It’s I that forbid it. That family and mine are 
sepamtal fur ever. I’m Men low, but not so low as that: no, no. 
And so you may tell the whole race—son, and father, and sisters, 
and all.” 

“ It’s my lielief, sir, tliat you have not the power or the right to 
separate those two,” Dobbin answcral in a low voice; “ and that if 
you don’t give yoim daughter your consent it will be her duty to 
marry without it. There’s no reason slic should die or live miserably 
because you are wrong-headal. To my thinking, she’s just as much 
marrial ns if the banns had been read in all the churches in London. 
And what better answer can there lie to Osborne’s charges against 
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you, as nharj^es there are, thtui that his son claims to enter yonr 
fiuuily and marry ^onr (huighter ? ” 

A light of something like satisfivction seemed to hrovk over old 
Sedley as tliis point was put to him: but he still iiersisted tlmt 
with his oonseiit the marriage between Amelia and Geoige should 
never take platH;. 

“ We must do it without,” Dobbin sivid, smiling, and told Mr. 
Sedley, as he had told Mre. Sedley in the day, licfore, the story of 
Rebeiva’s elopement with Ca])tain Crawley. It evidently amuBe<l 
the old gentleman. “ You’re terrible fellows, you Capbiins,” said he, 
tying up his ptipers; and his face wore something like a smile n]M)n 
it, to the astonishment of the blear-eye«l waiter who now entenMl, 
and had never seen such an expression u|Km Sedley’s ctnmtennnee 
since he had used the dismal coftcc-housc. 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osbonic such a blow wsdhed, 
perhaps, the old gentleman: and, their (»ll(N|uy presently ending, 
he and Dobbin })artcd pretty giK)d friends. 

“ My sisters say she hsis diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs,” Owirgo 
stud, laughing. “ How they mtist set off her complexion! A isirfiict 
illumination it must be when her jewels are on licr neiik. Her jet- 
black hair is as curly as Stimbo’s. I dare say she wore a iKwc-riiig 
when she went to court; and with a plume of feathers in her toi»- 
knot she would look a perfect Belle Sauvaga” 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the apjicttranee 
of a young lady of whom his father and sisters hail lately miulo the 
acquaintance, and who was an objccit of vast respect to the Bussell 
Square family. She was reixtrtcd to have I don’t know how many 
plantations in the West Iiidits; a deal of money in the funds ; and 
three stars to her name in the East India stfKskholders’ list. She luul 
a mansion in Surrey, and a house in Portland Plmas. The name of 
the rich West India heiress had been mentioned with ap])luusu in the 
Momiivg Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistouii’s widow, her 

relative, “ cliapcnmcd ” her, and kept her house. She was just from 
school, where she had oompleteil her education, and Ge«)rgc and his 
sisters hatl met her at an evening party at old Hulker'rt hous(i, 
Devonshire Place (Hiilker, Bullock, & Co. were long the corresiKmd- 
ents of her house in the West Indies), anti the girls hatl matlc the 
most cordial ailvances to her, which the heiress hatl reeeivotl with 
great gootl-humour. An orphan in her position with her money*- 
80 interesting! the Misses Osborne said. They were full of their new 
friend when they retunied from the Hulker Itall to Miss Wirt, their 
companion; they liatl made amngtiinents for mntinuallymeeting, anti 
had tlio carriage and drove to see her the very next day. Mrs. 
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Hag^Htnun, Colonel Hoggistoun’s widow, a relation of Lord Binkie, 
and always talking of him, struck the dear unsof)hi8ticated girls as 
rather haughty, and too muc.h inclined to talk aWit her great relar 
tions: but Rlusla was everything they couhl wish—the fiankest, 
kindest, most agreeable cietiture—wanting a little (wlish, but so good- 
natured. The girls Christian-named each other at onra. 

“ You should bvye seen her dress for court, Emmy,” Osborne 
cried, laughing. “ Sho come to my sisters to show it off, before she 
W!W presented in state by my Lady Binkie, the Haggistoun’s kins¬ 
woman. She’s relatofl to every one, that Hiiggistoiin. Her diamonds 
blazed out like yaiixhall on the night we were there. (Do you 
remember Yauxiiall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his dearest diddle 
diudie darling ?) Diamonds and mahogany, my dear! think what an 
advantageous contrast—and the white feathers in her hair -1 mean 
in her wool. She liad earrings like chandeliers; you might have 
lighted ’em up, by Jove—and a yellow satin train tliat streeled after 
her like the tail of a comet.” 

“ How old is she 1 ” nskctl Emmy, to whom George was rattling 
away regarding this dark itanigon, on the morning of their i-eunion— 
rattling away us no other man in the world surely cord<l. 

“ Why, the Blimk Princess, though she has only just left school, 
must Iw two or three and twenty. And you should see the hand she 
writes! Mrs. Colonel Haggistoun usually writes her letters, but in a 
moment of conffdence, she ))ut {len to iiaper for my sisters; she spelt 
satin siitting, and Stunt James’s, Saint Jiuus.” 

“Why, surely it must bo Miss Swartz, the parlour boarder,” 
Emmy soiil, remembering that good-natiucd young mulatto girl, who 
had l)ceu so hysterically affected when Amelia left Miss Pinkerton’s 
actulemy. 

“ The wry name,” George said. “ Her &ther was a Genna.. Jew 
—^a slave-owner they say—connected with the Cannibtd Islands in 
some way or other. He died last year, and Miss Pinkerton has 
finished her education. She can pla.y two pieces on the pitmo; she 
knows thns; songs; she can write when Mrs. Hag^tonn is by to spell 
fur her; and Jane and Maria already have gut to love her as a sister.” 

“I wish they would have loved me,” said Emmy mstfidly. 
“ They were alwivys very ctdd to me.” 

“ My dear chilil, they wotdd have loved you if you hail had two 
hundred thousand pounds,” George replied. “ That is the way in 
which they have been brought up. Ours is a remly-money wx-iety. 
We live among bankers and City big-wigs, and be hanged to them, 
luid every man, os he talks to you, is jingling his guineas in his pocket. 
There is that Jaekass Fred Bullock is going to marry Maria—there’s 
Goldmore, the East India Director, there’s Dipley, in the tallow 
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trade—owr trade,” George said, with an uneasy laugh and a blush. 
“ Curse the whole pack of money-gnibbing vulgarians! I fall asleep 
at tlieir great heavy diimers. I feel ashaine*! in my father’s great 
stupid parties. I’ve been ac(mtoine<l to live with gimtleinen, and 
men of the world and fashion, Emmy, not with a jiarcel of turtle-f«l 
tnulesmcn. Dear little woman, you are the only ix'ison of our set 
who ever looked, or thought, or sjHike like a laily: and you do it 
because you’re an angel and can’t help it. Don’t remonstrate. You 
are the only lady. Didn’t Miss Crawhiy ramark it, who has lived 
in the liest comiiany in Enrojee ? And as for Crawley, of the Life 
Guanls, hang it, he’s a fine fellow; and I like him for mabying the 
girl he had ehosen.” 

Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very mneh, too, for this; and 
trusted Rcbeaia would b(‘ hajipy with him, and hoiKsI (with a liuigli) 
Jos would be conwiled. And so the pair went on jmittling, as in 
quite early days. Amelia’s eonfidencH*. being iwri’cctly restored to her, 
though sice expressed a great dc'al of prc'tty jeidonsy alx>ut Miss Swart/, 
and professecl to be drcsulfully frightened—like a hyiMS’rite as she was 
— lest George should forget her for the heiress and hc'r money and her 
estates in Saint Kitt’s. But the fiiet is, she was a gn'at deal tesr happy 
to have fears or doubts or misgivings of any sort: and having Gcsirge 
at her side, again, was not afraid of any heiress or lieauty, or imhxsl 
of any sort of danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came Irack in the afternoon to thew i»coiile 
--which he did with a great dial of symirathy for them it did his 
heart good to see how Amelia had grown young again- how slio 
laughed, and chirped, and sang familiar old songs at the piano, whicli 
were only inteiTuptcxl by the bell from without jtroclaiming Mr. 
Sedley’s return ftmn the City, before whom George rwaived a signal 
to retreat. 

Beyond the first smile of recognition—and everr that was an 
hypocrisy, for she thorrght his arrival rather provoking Miss fJcKlley 
did not one* rrotic* Dobbirr during liis visit. But lie was cuntent, 
so that he saw her happy; arrd thankfrrl to have Irecri the means of 
making her so. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A QUARRUL ABOUT AS HEIRESS 

.¥ OVE may l)e felt for any young lady endowed with sucli qiialitira 
I us Miss Swartz possessed; and a great dream of ambition 
entered into old Mr. (hibome’s soul, which she wiis to realise. 
He enoouraged, with the utmost enthusiasm and fnoudliness, his 
daughters’ amiable attachment to the young heiress, and proteste*! 
that it gave him the sinccrcst pleasure as a ikther to see the love of 
his girls so well disposed. 

“ You won’t find,” he would say to Miss Rhoda, “ that splendour 
and rank to which you are accustomed at the West End, my dear 
Miss, at our humble mansion in Russell Sijiuure. My daughters are 
plain, disinterested girls, but their hearts lue in the right place, and 
they’ve conceived an attachment for you which does them honour— 
I Siiy, which does them honour. I’m a plain, simple, humble British 
mercimnt—an honest one, as my respccteil friends Htilker and Bullock 
will vouch, who were the correspondents of yoiir late lamented father. 
You’ll find us a united, simple, happy, and I think I may say 
respected, fiunily—a plain table, a plain people, but a wann welcome, 
my dear Miss Rhoda—Rhoda, let me say, for my heart wanna to 
you, it dues really. I’m a fiaiik man, and I like you. A glass of 
champagne! Hicks, champagne to Miss Swartz.” 

There is little doubt that old Osbonie believed all he smcl, and 
that the girls were quite earnest in their piotratatious of afiection 
for Miss Swartz. People in Vanity Fair fasten on to rich folks 
quite naturally. If the simplest people are disposed to look not a 
little kindly on great Prosperity (for I defy any member of the 
British public to say that the notion of Weidth has not something 
awful aind pleasing to him; and you, if you are told that the man 
next you at dinner has gi>t half a million, not to look at him with 
a certain interest);—if the simplo look benevolently on money, how 
much more do your old worldlings reganl it! Tlicir affections rush 
out to meet and welcome money. Their kind sentiments awaken 
siraitaneously towards the interesting possessors of it. I know some 
rcspectiiblc ixwple who «lon’t consider themselves at liberty to indnlge 
in friendship for any individual who has not a certain competency. 
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or plaoe in society. They give a loose to their feelings on pn>i»er 
occasions. Aiul tlje pnx>f is, that the unyor )vut of the OslHime 
family, wlio luul iu»t, in fifteen years, lavn able to get up a hearty 
regard for Amelia Setljcy, beeaine as fond of Miss Swartz in the 
course of a single evening as the most ronuuitic advoeiite of friend¬ 
ship at first siglit could desire. 

What a match for George slic’d lie (the sisters and Miss Wirt 
agreed), and how much lK>ttcr than that iusigiufieant little Amelia! 
Such a dashing young fellow as he is, with his gixnl lotiks, rank, and 
accomplishments, would be the very huslKind for her. Visions of 
balls in Portland Plmv, presentations at Court, and inti^sliietions^ 
to hidf the iieemgc, fillecl the minds of the young ladies; who talked 
of nothing but George and his grand aeijuaintanccs to their lieioved 
new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would lie a great iiiateh, bsi, for his 
son. He sliould leave the army; he should go into Parliament; he 
should cut a figui-e in the fashion and in the state. His blood Isiiled 
with honest British exultation, as he saw the name of Oslxmie en¬ 
nobled in the person of his son, and thought that he might tie the 
progenitor of a glorious line of baronets. He worked in the City 
and on ’Change, until he knew everything relating to the fortune of 
the hcii'css, how her money was phu-ed, and where her estates lay. 
Young Fred Bidlock, one of his chief informants, would have liked 
to mtvke a bid for her himself (it was so the young lauker exprcsseil 
it), only he was l)Ookcd to Maria Osborne. But not lieing able to 
secure her as a wife, the disintcrcstc*! Fred quite apiinwed of her us 
a sister-in-law. “ Let George wit in directly and win her,” was his 
advice. “ Strike while the iron’s hot, you know — while she’s fresh 

to the town: in a few weeks some d-fellow from the West End 

will come in with a title and a rotten rent-roll and cut all us City 
men out, as Lonl Fit/.nifus did last year with Miss Grqgram, who 
was actually engirge.d to Podiler, of Pislder & Brown’s. The. sooner 
it is done the better, Mr. Osbonic; them’s my sentimentH,” the wag 
said; though, when Oslsmie had left the bank parlour, Mr. Bullisik 
remembered Amelia, and wliat a pretty girl she wiis, and how 
attache*! to George Osborne; anil he gsivc up at least ten sei'iiinls 
of his valuable time to regretting the misfortune which hud liefallen 
tliat unlucky young woman. 

While thus George Osborne’s good feelings, and his gixxl friend 
and genius, Dobbin, were carrying liack the truant to Amelhi’s feet, 
George’s parent and sisters were arranging tlris splendid match fiw 
him, which they never dreamed he would resist. 

When the eliler Osborne gave what he callcil “ a hint,” there 
was no possibility for the most obtuse to mistake his meaning. He 
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callod kicking a footman downstairs, a hint to the latter to leave 1 m 
service. With his usual frankness and delicacy Ife told Mrs Haggis- 
toun that he would give her a chc<ine for five thousand pounds on 
the day his son was married to her wanl; asd called that proposal 
a hint, and considered it a very dexterous piece of diplomacy. Ho 
gave Geoigo finally such another hint regarding the heiress; and 
ordered him to many her out of hand, os ho would have ordered his 
butler to draw a cork, or his clerk to write a letter. 

Tills imperative hint disturbed George a good deal He was in 
the very first enthusiasm and delight of his second courtship of 
Amelia, which was inexpressibly sweet to him. The contrast of 
her manners and appearance with those of the heiress, made the idrai 
of a union with the latter appear doubly ludicrous and odious. 
Carriages and opera-boxes, thought he; fiincy being seen in them by 
the side of such a mahogany charmer as that! Add to ail, that 
the junior Oslxime was quite as olistinate as the senior: when he 
wanted a thing, quite as firm in his resolution to get it; and quite 
as violent wlien angered, as his father in his most stem moment 

On the first day when his father formally gave him the hint that 
ho was to place Ids affections at Miss Swartz’s feet, George tem- 
poriscrl with the old gentleman. “ Yon should liave thought of the 
nuvttcr sooner, sir,” ho said. “It can’t be done now, when we’ie 
exjiecting every day to go on foreign service. Wait till my return, 
if I do return;” and then he represented, that the time when the 
regunent was doily cxjiecting to quit England, was exceedingly ill- 
chosen : that the few days or weeks during which they were still to 
remain at home, must bo devoted to business and not to love-making; 
time enough for that when ho came home witli his m^ority; “for, 
I promise you,” said he, with a satisfied air, “ that one way or otlier 
yon shall read the name of George Osborne in the Gazette.” 

The fiithor’s reply to this was founded upon the information 
which ho hud got in the City: that the West End cha|)s would 
infallibly catch hold of the heiress if any delay took place; that if 
he didn’t imury Miss S., he might at least have an engagement in 
writing, to come into effect when he rctiuned to England; and that 
a man who could get ten thousand a year by staying at home, was 
a fiiol to risk his life abroad. 

“ So tliat you would have me shown up as a coward, sir, and 
our name dishonoured for the sake of Miss Swartz’s money,” Gwige 
interposed. 

This remark staggered the old gentleman; but as he hod to reply 
to it, and os his mind was nevertheless made up, he said, “ You r^l 
dine here to-morrow, sir, and every day Miss Swartz comes, you will 
bo here to pay your respects to her. If you want for money, call 
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upon Mr. Chopper.” TIius a new obstsiele. Wiis in Geovfte’s way, to 
interfere with bis Vlnns regiuiling Amelia; and alanit wliieh he and 
Dobbin htul more than one eontideiitial eonanltation. Hia frieml's 
opinion rc8]iecting the*linc of Mtndnet whieh he ouglit to pureuc, we 
know already. And as for OalNinie, when he wiis nine Ix^nt on a 
thing, a freah obBtiielc or two only rendentl him the more resolute. 

The dark objetd of the conspinwy into whieli the ehietk of the 
Osborne family had entered, was (|iiiUt ignorant of all their iilans 
reganling her (which, stningo to ssty, her friend and el4t]K‘ron did 
nut dividge), and, taking all the young hulies’ ilatt«.‘ry for genuine 
sentiment, and being, as we have Ijefore had iK*easiun to show, of a 
very wann and im{)etuuus nature, n'siMimk-d to their iittcetiou with 
quite a tit>pieal anhmr. And if the tnitli may 1 h) told, I dare wry 
that she too had some selfish attraction in the UiiHmdl 8<|uarc house; 
and in a wonl, thought Geoige Oslwmc a very nice young man. 
His whiskers had made an inqii-ession iiixm her, on the very first 
night she Iieheld them at the laill at Messrs. Hulkers ; and, as we 
know, she was not the fii-st wonuiii who had Ikm-ii ehanned by them. 
George hod an air at once swaggering and melancholy, languid and 
fierce. He liHikcd like a man wlio hwl passions, sii-ivts, and private 
liarrowing griefs and lulventures. His voice was rich and deep. 
He would say it was a vrarm evening, or ask his partner to take an 
ice, with a tone as siul and iMintidential as if he were breaking her 
mothers death to her, or preluding a dci'laration of love. He 
trampled over all the young bucks of his fiither’s circle, and was 
the hero among those thinl-nitc men. Some few sneered at him 
and hated him. Some, like Dobbin, fimatuully admiral him. And 
his whiskers bail liegun to do their work, and to curl themselves 
round the affections of Miss Swartz. 

Whenever there was a chance of meeting iiim in Russell Squan-, 
that simple and gooil-mitureil young woman was quite in a Hurry to 
see her dear Misses Osborne. She went to gn-ut oxiicnscs in new 
gowns, and bracelets, and bonnets, and in protligious ii-athers. She 
adorned her person with her utmost skill to please the Omqueror, 
and exhibital all her simple accomplishments to win his favour. 
The girls would ask her, with the greatest gravity, for a littli! music, 
and she woidd sing her three songs and jilay her two little piw»H 
as often as ever they askal, and with an always increasing pleasure 
to herself. During these dclwtidde entertainments. Miss Wirt and 
the chaperon sate by, and amnwl over the jssiirage, and talkal alsnrt 
the nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from his fethcr, and a short 
time before the hour of ilinner, he was lolling uiKin a sofa in the 
1 N 
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ilniwing-nioiu in a very hcwnning and iiorfectly natural attitude of 
inclanuholy. He had been, at his fatlicr'a raiuesl, to Mr. Chopper 
in the City (the old gentleman, though lie gave gresit aums to his 
son, would never sficcity any fixed allowanee*for him, and rewarded 
him only aa he wiw in the hmnour). He laid then been to paas 
three houra with Amelia, his dciir little Amelia, at Fulham; and he 
came home to find jiis sisters spretul in starched muslin in the 
drawing-room, the dowagers cackling in the background, and hon^t 
Swartz in her tavoimitc juuber-colourcd satin, with tiinpioisc bracelets 
countless rings, flowers, feathers, and all sorts of tags and gimcracks, 
about as elegantly decorated as a she chimney-sweep on May-<lay. 

The girls, after vain attcm]>tu to engage him in conversation, 
talkol at)out fiishions and the last drawing-room imtil he was fwr- 
fectly sick of their chatter. He contrasted their beliaviour with 
little Emmy’s—their shrill voices with her tender ringing tones; 
their attitude and their ellmws and their starch, with her humble 
soft movements and modest graces. Poor Swartz was seated in a 
])lucc where Emmy ha<l been accustomed to sit. Her bejewelled 
hands lay sprawling in her amlx^r satin lap. Her ta^ and earrings 
twinkled, and her big eyes rolled alxnit. She was doing nothing 
with iwrtbet contentment^ and thinking herself charming. Anything 
so beaming as the satin the sisters had never seen. 

“ Dummy,” Gcoige said to a confidential friend, “ she l(x>kcd 
like a China doll, which has nothing to do all day but to grin and 
wag its head. By Jove, Will, it was all I could do to prevent 
myself from throwing the sofiircushion at her.” He restrained tliat 
exhibition of sentiment, however. 

The sisters began to play the Battle of Prague. “ Stop that 

d- thing,” George howled out in a fury from the sofa. “It 

iimkos me nnuL You play us something, Miss Swartz, do. Sing 
something, anything but the Battle of Prague.” 

“ Shall I sing Blue-Eyed Mary, or the air from the Cabinet 1 " 
Miss Swartz asked, 

“ That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters said. 

“ We’ve had tliat,” replied the misanthrope on the sofa. 

“ I can sing Fluvy du Tjyy,” Swartz said in a meek voice, “ if 
I had the wonls.” It was the last of the worthy young woman’s 
collection. 

“ Oh, FleJive dn Tage,” Miss Maria cried; “ we liave the song,” 
and went off to letch the book in which it was. 

Now it Imppcned that this song, then in the height of tho 
fitshion, lisul bwii given to the ynimg ladies by a young friend of 
theirs, whose name was on the title, and Miss Swartz, having con¬ 
cluded the ditty witli George’s applause (for he remembered that 
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it wiw ii fiivmirih' i)f AiurliiiH), wiw liopin;; fiir an mow ]N‘rlia])fi, 
and fiddling witli \li(! Icfives of the nnwic, when lier eye fell iiiwn 
the title, mid she saw “ Amelia Sedley " written in the eormw. 

“ Lor! ” eried Miss Swartz, simming swittly round on the 
niusicHitool, “is it mi/ Amelin? Amelia that Wiis at Miss I’.’s 
at Hammersuiith? I know it is. It’s her, aiul Tell me alsmt 
her—where is she ? ” 

“ Don’t mention her,” Miss Maria Oslsmie siiid hastily. “Her 
family has disgnieeil itself. Her father eheateil ami !»s for her, 
she is never to 1x5 mcntinniHl /utr.” This w:is Miss Maria’s return 
for Oeorge’s nideness alxmt tlie Biittle of Prague. 

“Are yon a friend of Amelia's?” George siiid, iMsmcing np. 
“Gml liless you for it. Miss Swartz. Don’t IxOieve what tli«> girls 
say. S/ie’x not to blame at any rate. She’s the l>est-” 

“You know you’re not to siK“ak alxmt her, George,” eriixl .lane. 
“ Pa{xi forbids it.” 

“Who’s to prevent me?” George eried out. “I W// s|Knk of 
her. I say she’s the K-st, the kindest, the gimtiest, the swtx‘t<>Ht 
girl in England; mid that, Ixinkntjd or no, my sisti'rs are not tit to 
iiold eandles to her. If you like her, gfi and wxs her. Miss Swartz ; 
she wants friends now; and I siiy, Gixl bU5ss eviTylxxly who Ix!- 
Iriends her. Anylxxly who six'aks kindly of her is my friend; 
anybody who sixsiks against her is my enemy. Thank yon. Miss 
Swartz; ” and ho went up and wrung her hand. 

“ George ! (Jeoigc! ” one of the sisters eried imploringly. 

“ I say,” George said ticiirly, “ I thank evcrylxxly who loves 

Amelia Sal-” He stopjial. Old Oslxirne was in the nxmi 

with a fiwe livid with rage, and eyi* like hot (xials. 

Though Gwrge hiul stojiiXMl in his senteiiw-, yet, his blixxl Ixfiiig 
up, he was not to be w>wal by all the generations of OsIhotic ; 
rallying instantly, he replied to the bullying hx»k of his liitlnT, 
with another so indieativc of ^solution and defiance, that the 
elder man qiuiiled in his turn, and Iwkal away. He fi-lt that the 
tussle was aiming. “ Mra. Haggistoun, let me take you down to 
dinner,” he said. “ Give your arm to Miss Swartz, Gairge,” and 
they marchal. 

“ Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we’ve lieen engagal alimist all 
our lives,” Osborne said to his partner; and during all the dinner, 
George rattled on with a volnbility which surjirisal himself, and 
made his fiither doubly nervous for tlic fight which was to take 
place as soon as the ladies were gone. 

The difiFerence between the pair was, that while the father was 
violent and a bully, the son hail thrice the nerve and amrage of the 
parent, and could not merely make an attack, but resist it; and 
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findii]" that tlin moment wjw now come when the contest botween 
him ttiifl hie Sitber wee to he dceiilcil, ho took Im (liimer with iKsriect 
eoolneee and apjjetitc boforc tlio cn^oi^'ornent began. Olil Osbomo, 
on the (»ntmry, was nervous, and drank niifch. He floundered in 
his conversation with the hidies, his neigldsiurs: George’s 
only tendering iiini niotc angry. It rnatic him ludf mad to see the 
(»lni way in which George, ikpping his napkin, luid with a swajger- 
itig Ixtw, opeual the door for the ladies to leave the room; and filling 
liiniself a gliiss of wine, smacked it, and looked his hither full in the 
fu«!, as i£ to s!iy, “ Gtuitlenieu of tlie. Guanl, fins first.” The old 
imiii also t(s>k a supply of ammunition, but Ids decanter clinked 
against the ghiss tis he tried to fill it. 

After giving a grcjit lieave, and with a pur])le choking face, he 
then begjui. “How dare you, sir, mention tliat iterson’s name 
Itefbrc Miwt Swart* ttnlay, in my dniwing-mnn 1 I ask you, sir, 
how (hue you do it ? ” 

“Stop, sir,” says George, “don’t say dare, sir. Dan; isn’t a 
word to Ih! used to a Captain m the British Army.” 

“ I shall say what I like to my sou, sir. I can cut him off with 
a shilling if I like. I can make him a Ix'ggar if I like. I wiil say 
what I like,” the elder ssud. 

“I’m a gentleman though I am your son, sir,” George answered 
haughtily. “Any eomraunicatioiis whmh you have to nuike to me, 
or any onhun which you may please to give, I lieg nuiy lx; couched in 
tlrat kind of language which I am accustometl to hear.” 

Whenever the hul assumed his haughty manner, it always created 
cither gnxit awe or great irritation in the isirent. Old Oslromc stood 
in secret terror of his sou as a better gentleman than himself; and 
irerhaiw my readers may have remarked in their csiwrience of this 
Viuiity Pair of oran, tlnit there is no chanicter which a low-minded 
man so much mistrusts us tliat of a gcntleimiu. 

“My fathiw didn’t give me the education you have had, nor 
the lulvantages you have had, nor the money you have had. If 
I had kept the comirany eome /M» Imve hiul through mj/ mtam, 
|)erliai)8 my son wouldn’t have any reason to bmg, sir-, of his 
eufierwriti/ and We»t JUnd air» (these wools were uttered in the 
elder Osborne’s most sarcastic tones). But it wasn’t considered 
the jiart of a gentleimm, in my time, for a man to insult his father. 
If I’d done any such thing, mine would have kicked me down¬ 
stairs, air.” 

“I never insulted you, sir, I said I begged you to remember 
your son was a gentleman ns w-ell ns yourself. I know very well 
that yon give me plenty of money,” said- George (fingering a 
bundle of notes which he htul got in the morning from Mr 
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CliojtjKjr). Yow tell it me often eiion^li, sir. Tlien>’« no fear of 
my fi>i^etting it.” • 

“I wiah you’d reniojiilier otlier tilings us well, sir,” tlie sire 
answeierl. “I wish you’d FoniemlN'r that in this honm> so long 
as you choose to komitr it with your eomjHtHif, (’uiitain I’m 
the master, iind that name, and that that--that you —that I 

say-—” 

“ 'That what, air 1 ” George asked, with scarcely a siuer, tilling 
another glass of claret. 

“-! ” hurst out his father with a aiTeiuning oath 

“ tliivt the name, of those Srslleys never Is- mcntionisi hen', sir not 
one of the whole damned lot of ’em, sir.” 

“ It wasn’t I, sir, that intnsluceil Miss Si'dley’s name. It was 
my sisters who s|)nke ill of her to Miss Swartz; ami hy .love I’ll 
defend her wherever I go. Nolssly shall sjieak lightly of that name 
in my jiresence. Our fiimily has done her iiuite enough injury 
already, I think, and may leave otV reviling her now she’s down. I’ll 
shoot any man hnt yon who says a word against her.” 

“ Go on, sir, go on,” the old gentleman said, his eyes starting out 
of his head. 

“Go on alsmt what, sir? aUmt the way in wliich we’ve ti-eatwl 
that angeJ of a girl? Who told me to love her? It was your doing. 
I might liavo chosen elsewhere, and Imiked higher, |H>rha]is, than your 
society: but I obeyeil you. And now that her heart’s niino you give 
me orders to fling it away, and ]ninish her, kill her jH-rhaiis- for the 
faults of other iieople. It’s a shame, hy heavens,” said George, 
working himself uii into passion and enthusiasm as he prissHsled, 
“to play at fast and hnise with a young girl’s aifer-tions - and with 
such an angel as that one so siijM-rior to the jieople amongst whom 
she lived, that she might have excited envy, only she was so gissl 
and gentle, that it’s a wonder anylKsly dared to hate her. If I dc'sert 
her, sir, do you suppose she forgets me ? ” 

“I ain’t going to have any of this dam sentimental nonsense 
and hnmhng hem, sir,” the father erieil out. “Them shall lie 
no beggar-marriages in my family. If yon chmmc to fling away 
eight thousand a year, which you may have for the asking, yrin 
may do it: hut hy .love you take yonr jiiu-.k ami walk out of this 
house, sir. Will you do as I tell you, om» flir all, sir, or will 

you not ? ” „ 1. ,. 

“ Marry that mulatto woman ? ” George said, pulling up Ins shirt- 
eollara. “ I don’t like the colour, sir. Ask the hlimk that sweeps 
opposite Fleet Market, sir. J’m not going to marry a Hottentot 

Venns.” ,. . , 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the coni by which he was 
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a«;ustnmal to gtiinmon fee tatter when he wanted wine and, 
almmt hlnirk in the /SwfC, onkml timt timftionnry*to atU a coach &it 
Captuin Oshinie. 

“ I’vo done it,” soiil (10017^, cuniiiig into tlie Slaughters’ an hour 
iiftenratds, looking very |)ale. 

“What, my boyt” says Dobbin. 

George told what luul passed l)otwcon his father and himself. 

“ I’ll marry her to-morrow,” he stdil with an oath. “ I love her 
more every day, Dobbin.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A MARRIAGE AMD PART OF A HONEY MOOS 

E nemies the mi»t olistiwitc uml can’t hohl 

n^inst starvation; so the elder Osborne telt himself ]m‘tty 
easy about his a<lvcr8ary in the encounter we have just 
described; and as soon as Geo^sc’s su])])Iics fell short, confitlently 
expected his unconditional submission. It was unlucky, to lie siu'c, 
that the hul should have secimNl a stock of ijrovisions on the very day 
W’hen the first encounter tix>k place; Init this relief was only teiu- 
poiwry, old Osborne thought, and wcmld but delay George’s surrender. 
No communication jiasseil between lather and son for Home days. 
Tlie former was sulky at this silence, but not distpueted ; for, as he 
said, he knew where he could put the screw njHin George, and only 
waited the result of that operation. lie told the sisters the ujishot 
of the dispute between them, but ordered them to hike no notice fif 
the matter, and welcome George on his return as if nothing hiul 
happened. His cover was laid sis usual every day, and iH*rhniis the 
ohl gentleman rather anxiously expect'd him; but he never came. 
Some one inquired at the Slaughters’ rcganling him, where it was 
said that he and his friend Ca])tain Dobbin had left town. 

One gusty, raw (hiy at the end of April- the rain whipi)ing the 
pavement of that ancient street where the old Slaughters’ Gollec- 
House was once situated— Gcoi^ Oslxmie came into the eollcie-room, 
looking very hagganl and pale; although dressed nfther smartly in a 
blue coat and brass buttons, and a neat buff waistetsit of the fiishion 
of those days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue and 
brass too, having abandonecl the military frof:k and Freneh-grciy 
trousers, which were the usual loverings of his lanky ])crson. 

Dobbin had been in the cofiee-nsnu for an hour or niorti. lie 
had tried all the pajwrs, but could not read them. He hml looked 
at the clock many scores of times; and at the street, whens the rain 
was pattering down, and the people as they clinkol by in ptittens, 
left long reflections on the shining stone: he tattooctl at the table: 
ho bit his nails most completely, and nearly to the quick (ho was 
accustomed to ornament his great big hands in this way): he Ijalanced 
the teaspoon dexterously on the milk jug: njwet it, &c. &c.; and 
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in fiu)t flhowwl tluise si^jiw <*f diwiiiiotude, and practised those despe¬ 
rate attempts at amusement, wliich men are accustomed to employ 
wlien very anxious, and cxisictant, and fierturlicd in mind. 

Some of liis comrades, gentlemen who used the n»m, joked him 
about the sidendour of his (xmtume iuid his agitation of manner. One 
askal him if he \vas going to be married 1 Dobbin laughed, and sfiid 
he would send his acynaiutance (Miyor Wagstiiff of the Engineers) 
a piece of cake when that event bsik place. At lengtii Captain 
Osborne made his appearance, very smartly dressed, but very pale 
and agitated as we have said. He wiisvl his pale fiice with a huge 
yellow ban'danna i)ockct-han<lkcr(^hief that wiis prodijponsly scented. 
He 8h<x)k hands with Dobbin, l(N)kcd at the clock, and told John, 
the waiter, U> bring him some ciun^oa. Of this (ionliid he swallowed 
oil' a conple of ghwses with nervous eagerness. His friend asked 
with some interest about his luKilth. 

“Couldn't got a wink of sleep till daylight. Dob,” said he. 
“ Infenial headache ami fever. Got up at nine, and went dorvn to 
the Humminns for a Ixith. I say. Dob, I feel just its I did on the 
moniing I went out with Brwkct at QucIxhi.” 

“ So do I,” Williiim responded. “ I was a deuced deal more 
nervous tlmu you were tliat morning. You mmlc a hinious breakfast, 
I remendmr. Eat something now.” 

“ You’re a good old fellow. Will. I’ll drink yoiu" health, old boy, 
and farewell to-” 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,” Dobbin intiurupted him. 
“ Here, take avray the ]i(iueurB, John. Have some taycniie-pcpper 
with your fbwL Make haste though, for it is time we were there.” 

It was about half-an-hour from twelve when this brief meeting 
an»l culliNjuy bmk jdace between the two Hipbiins. A coiich, into 
which Ca)>tivin Osborne’s servant put his master’s desk and dressing- 
case, htul iKHjn in waiting for some time; and into this the two 
gentlemen hurried under an umbrella, and the valet mounted on the 
bo.v, cursing the rain and the dampness of the mushman who ■Wiis 
steaming beside him. “ We slmll find a better trap tluin this at the 
church-door,” says he; “ that’s a comfort.” And the cairiage drove 
on, taking the nnul down Piccadilly, where Aiwlcy House and St. 
George’s Hmpital wore red jtutkets still; where there were oil-lamps; 
where Achilles was not yet Iwm; nor the Pimlico arch raised; nor 
the hideous mpiestrian monster which pervades it and the neiglibour- 
hnod;--and so they drove down by Bronipton to a (osrtain chapel 
near the Fulham R^l there. 

A cliariot was in waiting with four horses; likewise a coach of 
the kinil called glass coaches. Only a very few idlers were collected 
on account of the dismal rain. 
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“ HiUij; it! ” said GTOtj;c, “ I sidd oidy »iwir.” 

“My master \\%>idd have four,” wiid Mr. Ji)se])li Si'dley’ssiMTaiit, 
who was in waiting; iuid he and Mr. OsIkoth's man agr(H>d a« tliey 
followcil George and William into the chimdi, tluit it wsw a “ reg'lar 
shabby tnm hoiit; and with 8<'arcc much as a ImNikfast or a 
wedding fiiviour.” 

“ Here you are,” ssiid our old fiiend, Jos Se«]ley, eomiiig tbrward. 
“ You're five minutes late, Gctirge, my ls>y. What a day, eh ? 
Demmy, it’s like the eommenrement of the niiiiy season in Ih'iigid. 
But you’ll find my earriiige is water-tight (\>nie ahnig, niy mother 
and Emmy are in the vestry.” 

Jos Sedley was splendid. He was flitter than ever. His shirt- 
collars were higher; his face was redder; his shirt-frill fiarinted 
gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat. \'aniished Issits were 
not invented as yet; but the Ilintsians on his In'iiutifid legs shone so, 
that they must have liecn the identical i»air in which the gentleman 
in the old picture used to shave hiinsi'lf; and on his light giwn coat 
there bloomed a fine wedding favour, like a givat white s]ir(‘a4ling 
magnolia. 

In a wonl, George hail thrown the great cast. He was going 
to be married, lienee his isdlor ami nen’ousneHS - his sleepless 
night and agitation in the morning. I have lunnl jicojile who have 
^me through the same thing own to the same emotion. Alter 
three or four ceremonies, you get accustomed to it, no doubt; l>nt 
the Hint dip, everybody allows, is awful. 

The bride was dressed in a bmwn silk is'lissc (as Gai>tain 
Dobbin has since informed me), and wore a straw iMinne.t with a 
pink ribbon; over the bonnet she Inul a v<!il of white (^hantilly 
lace, a gift from Mr. Joseph Sedley, her brother. Ca])tain Ikibbin 
himself hail asked leave to pn-sent her with a gold chain and watch, 
which she sjmrted on this occasion; and her mother giwe her her 
diamond brooch—almost the only trinket which was left to the old 
lady. As the service went on, Mrs. Si'illey sat and whiiiifM’red a 
great deal in a pew, consoleil by the Irish maid-seivant and Mrs. 
Clapp from the lo4'ing8. Old Sedley would not Isi pi-escnt. Jos 
acted for his father, giving away the bride, whilst (.'aptain Dobbin 
steppoil up as groomsman to his friend Gijorge. _ _ _ 

There was nobody in the church besides the officiating^ ]s*rsons 
and the small marriage party and their attendants. Ihc two 
valets sat aloof suiicrciliously. The rain ciiiiie rattling down on the 
windows. In the intervals of the senice you hcanl it, and the 
sobbing of old Mrs. Sedley in the pew. The laiison s toni« echmsl 
sadly through the empty walls. Osbonic’s “I will” was sonndc.1 
in veiy deep liass. Emmy’s rcsismsc came fluttering up to her lips 
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from her heart, hut wiis scarcely heard by anybody except Captain 
Dubbin. * 

When the serviee wns completed, Jos Sedley came forward and 
kissed his sister, the bride, for the firat time for mmy months— 
George’s look of gloom had gone, and he seemed quite proud and 
nuliant. “It’s your turn, William,” says he, putting Ids hand 
fondly uism Dobbiq|s shoulder; and Dobbin went up and touched 
Amelia on the cheek. 

Then they went into the vestry and s^ed the register. “ (M 
bless you. old Dobbin,” George said, grasping him by the liand, with 
.something very like moisture glistening in his eyes. William replied 
only by niHldiug his head. His heart was too full to say mueh. 

“ Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you know,” 
Oslmnu! stud. After Mrs. Sislley had taken an hysterical adieu of 
her daughter, the jiair went off to the carriage. “ Get out of the 
way, you little devils,” George crie<l to a small crowd of damp 
urchins that were hanging about the chapel door. The rain drove 
into the bride and bridegnsnii’s faces as they passed to the chariot. 
The postillions’ favours draggled on their dripping jackets. The 
few chihlrcn made a ilismal cheer, as the carriage, splashing mud, 
drove away. 

William Dobbin stood in the church-porch, looking at it, a 
queer figure. The small crew of spectators jeered him. He was 
not thinking alsmt them or their laughter. 

“Come home and liave some tiffin, Dobbin,” a voice cried 
behind him; as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder, and the 
honest fellow’s reverie was interrupted. But the Captain hud no 
heart to go a-tciisting with Jos Sedley. He put the weeping old liuly 
and her attendants into the carriage along with Jos, and left them 
without any forther words {jassing. This canbige, tw, drove away, 
and the urchins gave iuiother sarcastical cheer. 

“ Here, you little beggars,” Dobbin said, giving some sixjH'nces 
amongst them, and then went off’ by himself througli the rain. 
It was all over. They were married, and happy, he prayed God. 
Never siiiixj he was a boy had ho felt so miserable and so lonely. 
He longed with a hesirt-sick yearning for the first few days to be 
over, that he might sec her again. 

Some ten days alter the above ceremony, three young men of 
our lUMiuaintiUicc were eiyoying that beautiful prospect of bow- 
windows on the one side and blue sea on the other, which Brighton 
attbrds to the traveller. Sometimes it W towards the ocean—smil¬ 
ing with countless dimples, s}X!ckled with white sails, with a 
huudral liiithing-imichines kissing the skirt of his blue gannent— 
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tliat the Loiuloiicr Itwka enmptured: soiiietimos, on the coiitniTy, 
a lover of human flatiire mthcr tluiii of pnwiMHttR of any kind, it is 
towanls the bow-windows that he turns, and tluit swarm of liiimau 
life which tliey exhibits From one issue the notes of a piano, which 
a 3 'oung lady in ringlets pnudises six hours daily, to the delight <tf 
the Icllow-loilgcrs: at another, lovely Polly, the numanaid, may Iw 
seen dandling Master Omnium in her anus,’ whilst Jacob, bis 
pii])a, is beheld eating jirawns, and devouring the Time* fltr Intsik- 
fest, at the window below. Yonder are the Missc’s L«*i*r>’, who are 
l(X)king out for the young ottitere of the Hciivies, who arc pretty 
sure to be {)a 4 ‘ing the clitf; or agitin it is a t’ity nmn, with sw 
nautiod turn, and a telescope, the size of a six-jiounder, who has bis 
instrument iwinti'd seawards, so sw b) command every pleasun- Isisit, 
herring-boat, or Imtliing-mtmhine that i-onu's to, or iputs, the shore, 
&c. &e. But have we any leisure tor a deseription of Brighton ? 
for Brighton, a clean Najiles with gimteel lazzan)ni for Briglibni, 
that always looks brisk, giiy and gsuidy, like a harlwiuin's jaek*‘t 
for Brighton, whicli U8C<1 to l)c seven hours tiistant from Lomhni at 
the time of our story ; which is now only a hundroil minutes olf; 
ami which may a])i»n»ieh who knows how much nearew, unless Joiii- 
villc comes and untimely IsrailMinls it. 

“What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lislgings over the 
milliner’s,” one of these three promenaders lemarked to tlie other : 
“ Gad, Crawley, did you sec what a wink slie. giive me as 1 isissed 'I” 
“ Don’t brwik her heart, Jos, you mseid,” sidd m\other. “ Don’t 
trifle with her attections, you Don Juan! ” 

“ Get away,” sjiid Jos Setlley, quite plctwcd, and hscring up at 
the maid-servant in (pxestion with ti most killing ogle. ^ Jos wiw 
even more splendid at Biightoii than he had Ijwm at his sisb’rs 
marriage. He liad brilliant under-waistcoats, any one of which 
woiUd liave sot up a moderate buck. He sported a military fns'k- 
coat, ornamented with frogs, kiiolis, lihntk buttons, and ineamh’iing 
embroidery. He, Inul affected a military aptajurance and habits of 
late; and he walked with his two liiends, who wcio of that pio- 
fession, clinking his lioot-spurs, swaggering pitaligiously, and shmiting 
iloath-glanccs at all the servant-girls who were worthy to lie slam. 

“ What shall we do, boys, till the Imlies return 1 ” the buck asked. 
The ladies were out to Rottingrlean in bis laima^ps on a drive. 

“ Let’s have a game at billiards,” one of his ■fnends said ■ the 

tall one, with lacquered inustachios. , at 

“ No, dammy; no. Captain,” Jos repliwl, rather alamiwl. No 
biUiards tiwlay, Crawley, my boy; yesterday was enough. 

“You play very well,” said Crawley, laughing. “Dout he, 
Osborne 1 How well he made that five stioke, eh 1 ” 
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“ Famora,” Osborne said. “ Jos is a devil of a fellow at billiartls, 
and. at cvcrytliin}; else, too. I wish there wcnf any tigcr-himting 
about herewe might go and kill a tew before dumor. (Thero goes 
a Ano girl! what an ankle, eh, Jos t) Tell as that atory about the 
tiger-hunt, and the way yon did for him in the jungle—it’s a wonder- 
fiii story that, Crawley.” Here George Oslwme gave a yawn. “ It s 
rather slow work,” t^id he, “donm hero; “ what ,iAa/l we do?” 

“ Shall wc go and look at some horses that Snaffler’s just brought 
from Lewes fair?” Crawley sahl. 

“ Sup^posc wo go and have some jellies at Dutton’s,” said the 
^gue Jos, willing h) kill two birds with one stone. “ Devilish fine 
gal at Dutton’s.” 

“ Sui>poBe we go and sec the Lightning come in, it’s just alxmt 
time?” George said. This advice inevailing over the stables and 
the jelly, they tumcsl towards the coacdi-ofliee to witness the 
Lightning’s arrival. 

As they pnssod, they met the awriiige--Jos Sedley’s ojwn 
ean'iagc!, with its niiignifi(%nt armorial bearinga - that splendid con- 
veyaiuv in which ho used to drive about at Cheltenham, mnj<«tic 
and sirlitary, with his arms folded, and his hat cocked ; or, mure 
luippy, with hulies by his side. 

Two were in the wirriage now: one a little ixirson, with light hair, 
and dresse<l in the height of the fashion; the otlrer in a brown silk 
pelisse, and a straw bonnet with pink ribixms, with a rosy, round, 
happy hicc, that did yon gorxl to Ireliold. She checkc<l the carriage 
as it neared the three gentlemen, after which exercise of authority 
she looked rather nervous, and then begiin to blush most absurdly. 
“ Wc luive hiul a ilelightfiil drive, George,” she said, “ and—and 
we’re so ghul to (some bruk; and, Joseph, <lon’t let him Ire lute.” 

“ Don’t 1)6 Iciuliiig our husbands into mischief, hfr. Sedley, you 
wicked, wicked man, you,” Rebecca said, slinking at Jos a pretty 
little finger covered with the nesitest French kid glove. “No 
billianls, no smoking, no naughtiness! ” 

“My dear Mrs. Crawley—ah now! ujion my honour!” was 
all Jos could Maculate by way of reply; but he managed to fall into 
a tolenvble attitude, witb his hcml lying on his shoulder, grinning 
upwanls at his victim, with one hand at his back, which he supportal 
on his cane, and the other hand (the one with the diamond ring) 
fumbling in his shirt-frill and among his under-waistcoats. As the car¬ 
riage drove off he kissed the diamond hand to the fair ladies within. 
He wished all Cheltenham, all Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could see 
him in that position, waving his hand to such a beauty, and in com- 
INUiy with such a famous buck as Rawdon Crawley of the Guards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton as the 
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plane where they Avuuld imjss the first lew days after tlwir marriage; 
and Imving engage apartments at the Ship Inn, eiyoyod themselves 
there in great nomfurt and (luiotude, until Jos pn'seiitly joinetl them. 
Nor was he the ouly«euin]Minioii they ibimd then*. As tlu'j' wen* 
coming into the hotel from a seaside walk one afteniooii, on whom 
should they light but Be*bencii and her husband ! The n'nognition 
was immediate. Rcbccfai flew into the arms j)f Iier dean-st iWeiid. 
Crawley and Osbomc shook hands together eonlially enough : and 
Becky, hi tlio course of a ver>' tew hours, toiind means to make the 
hitter forget that little unpleasant ))assag«> of wonis which hail 
luipiienwl between them. “Do y<m reuK'inlH'r tlie last time wa 
met at Miss Crawley’s, when I was so nidc to you, dear Captain 
Osliome t I thought you seemed «".l^•h^sH alsait dear Amelia. It 
was that mailc me angry: and so ]H‘rt: and so unkind: and so 
ungrateful. Do lorgivc me! ” ltebc«-ea said, ami she held out her 
hand with so frank and winning a grai-e, that Osbonie eoidil not 
but take it. By humbly and frankly aeknowleilging yoiu-self to Is* 
in the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, what giHxl you may do. 
I knew once a gentleman and very worthy i>nu'titloner in Vanity 
Fair, who used to do little wrongs to his neighiKnirs on pui-jiosii, 
and in onler to apologise for them in an oixm and manly way afhT- 
wards - and w’hat ensueil? My friend Cns-ky Doyle was liked 
everywhere, and deeincil to lie r.ither impetuous— but the honestest 
fellow. Beiiky’s humility imsscd lor sincerity with George Oslsmie. 

These two young eouiilcs laul plenty of tales to velati! to eiM-h 
other. The marriagc» of either were diseussed ; and their iirosjKK-ts 
in life canvassed with the greatest frankness and interest on Isith 
sides. George’s marriage was to lx; made known to his fiitlier 
by his friend Captain Dobbin; and young Oslxanie trombhxl nitlier 
for the result of that eoinmunicMtion. Miss Cniwley, on whom all 
Rawdon’s hopes depended, still held out. Unable to make an entry 
into her house in Park Lane, her aftiwtionatc nejihew and niece hail 
followed her to Brighton, where they had emissiiries mntinually 
planted at her door. 

“ I wish you could sec some of Rawdon’s friends who aro always 
about imr door,” lUOxxxa said, laughing. “Did you ever six; a 
dun, my dear; or a bailiff and his man ? Two of the alxnninable 
wretches watched all last week at the grecngnxx;r’H oi.iHwite, ami 
we could not get away until Sunday. If aunty d<x« not relent, 
what shall we do ? ” 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing 
anecdotes of his duns, and lieheeca’s ailroit treatment of them. He 
vowed with a great oath, that there was no woman in Euro)ie who 
could *”1^ a creditor over as slic ixjukl. Almost imineiliatcly after 
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thnir inarriitgo, her innetute had Ijcgim, and her biwband found the 
immeiiHC value of Buch a wife. They had credit fc plenty, but they 
hiul liillH alto in al)undan(«, and laboural under a scarcity of 
itsidy money. Dili the«! debt-diffieidties •affect Bawdon’s good 
spirits ? No. Everyboily in Vanity Fair must have remarked how 
well those live who are comfortably and thoroughly in debt: how 
they deny thcmselvej nothing; how jolly and easy they are in their 
miiiils. Rawdon and his wife had the very best apartments at the 
inii at Brighton j the landlonl, as he brought in the first dish, 
Isiwwl liefiire them as to his gnsitcst ciistomciB: and Rawdon 
;ibuscil tlie dinners and wine with an audacity which no grandee 
in the limd could siupass. Long custom, a m.inly appearance, 
fimltless boots and clothes, and a happy fierccniiss of manner, will 
oftoii help a man us much as a great Italancc at the banker’s. 

The two wedding parties met constantly in each other’s apai-t- 
monts. Ailcsr two or three nights the gentlemen of an evening had 
a little piipict, as their wives sate and chatted apart. This pastime, 
and the arrival of Jos Sedlcy, who miule his appearance in his grand 
oiien carriage, and who played a few games at billiards with Captain 
Cniwley, reidenislicd Rawdon’s piuse somewhat, and gave him the 
benefit of that remly money for which the greatest spirits arc somc- 
tiiiuM at a standstill. 

So the three gentlemen walked down to see the Lightning coach 
anno in. Pnnctmd to the minute, the coach crowdeil inside and out, 
the guard blowing his accustomecl tune on the horn - the Lightning 
Ciune tearing down the stniet, and pulled up at the couch-office. 

“ Hullo! there’s old Dobbin,” George cricil, quite delightcil to 
see his old friend perched on the nwf; and whose promiseil visit to 
Brighton htul liecn delayed until now. “ How are you, old follow? 
Ohul you’re come down. Emmy ’ll be delighted to see you,” Osbonie 
said, shaking his comrade warmly by the hand as soon as his descent 
fnnn the vehicle was eflectcd—and then he added, in a lower and 
agitated voice, “ What’s the news ? Have you been in Russell Stpiare ? 
What docs the governor say? Tell me everything.” 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave. I’ve seen your fiither,” said 
he. “How’s Amelia—Mrs. George? I’ll tell you all the news pre¬ 
sently : but I’ve brought the great news of all: and that is-” 

“ Out with it, old fellow,” George said. 

“We’re ordered to Belgium. All the aniry goes—Guanls and 
all. Heavy top’s got the gout, and is mad at not being able to move. 
O’Dowd goes in command, ancl we embark from Chatham next week.” 
This news of war could not but come with a shock upon our lovers, 
and caused all these gentlemen to look very serious. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

CAPTAIN DOBBIN PROCKllDS ON IIIS CAST ASS 

W HAT is the Hccrct lueHincriaiii which fricnilxhip jninw’m'n,. 
aud under the operation of wliich a pcraoii ordiuuiily 
sluggish, or cold, or timid bw-oines wise, iudivc, iuid nv 
solute, in another’s l)ehidfl As Alexis, after a few imiswh from Dr. 
Elliotson, desjuses iwin, retuls with the Iwck of his hcml, wh*s miles 
off, looks into next wce‘k, and jicrforms other wonders, of which, in 
his own jirivate normal <*on<lition, he is (piitc incniNdtle; so you se«*, 
in the affaiis of the world, aud under the niagiudism of friendship, the 
modest man become bold, the shy confident, the lazy mdive, or the 
imi)etnoua prudent and peaceful. What is it, on the other hand, 
tliat makes the lawyer escihew his own cause, and ciill in his l«nneii 
brother as an tvlviscr 1 And what caust» the ihs-tor, when ailing, to 
send for his rival, and not sit down and exiuninc his own tongue in 
the chimney-glass, or write his onm i»re8cription at hie stmly-tid)le 1 
I throw out these iiucries for intelligent rciuh*.ra to answer, who know, 
at once, how credulous we arc, and how seeptiad, how s(jft ami how 
obstinate, how firm for others and how ditfident alsmt ourselves ■ 
meanwhile it is certain that our friend William Dobbin, who was 
personally of so ex>niplying a disiwsition that if his juirents had jhwmmI 
him much, it is prol»ble he would liave stepiasd domi into the kitchen 
and marrie<l the cook, and who, to fiirther his own intensts, would 
have found the most insujxirable difficulty in walking jmross the stm't, 
found himself as busy and eager in the (nmiluct of George Gsltorne’s 
affairs, as the most selfish tactician could Ire in the pursuit of his own. 

Whilst our friend George and liis young wife were enjoying the 
first blushing days of the honeymoon at Brightim, honest William was 
left as George’s plenipotentiary in London, to transact all the business 
part of the marriage. His duty it was to call uiwn old Sedley ami 
his wife, and to keep the former in gisKl-humour: to draw Jos and 
his brother-in-law nearer together, so that Jos’s jsisition and dignity, 
as Collector of Boggley Woliah, might romramsati! for his father’s hiss 
of station, and tend to reconcile ohl Osborne ti> the allianen: aud 
finally, to communicate it to the latter in such a way as should laist 
irritate the old gentleman. 
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Now, htifoic lie fiu'wl the IicimI of tlie OHlninie house with the news 
which it WHS his ihity to tell, Uobhiii hcthoiighlfhim that it w’oulil 
lie isilitic to make friends of tlic nist of the family, and, if lawsible, 
luive the ludkw on his side. They nin’t Ixv angry in their hearts, 
thought he. No woman ever was really angry at a romantic mamage. 
A little crying ont, and they must come round to their bmther; when 
the three of ns will j;iy siege to old Mr. Oslsinie. So this Machia¬ 
vellian captain of infantry cast alsait him for some hajipy means or 
stratagem by which he waild gently ami grmhially bring the Misses 
Oslaimo to a knowledge of their brother’s secret. 

> ISy a littio impiiry n!g.inling his mother’s engagements, he was 
pretty sisin able to find out by whom of her hulyshiji’s friends jairties 
were given at that season ; where he wiaild lie likely to meet Oslxime’s 
sisters; and, though he luul tluit abhorremas of routs and evening 
IKirties, which many sensible men, alas! entertain, he soon found one 
where the Misses Oslxime were to be [irescnt. Making his apiicar.incc 
at the IniII, where he dancol a couple of sets with both of them, and 
was imsligiously jxilite, ho actually had the eoumge to ask Miss 
Uslxuiie tor a few minutes’ conversation at an early hour the next 
day, when he hml, he said, to communicate to her news of the very 
gnsitest int(‘rest. 

What was it that mode her start bu-k, and gaze u]X)n him ftir 
a moment, and tlien on the ground at her feet, and make as if she 
would faint on his arm, luul he not by u]>iiortuneIy treiuling on her 
tiM'M, brought the young lady lumk to self-eontren Why was she so 
violently agitated at Dobbin’s rcipiest t This «in never be known. 
But when he came the next ihiy, Maria was not in the drawing¬ 
room with her sister, and Miss Wirt went off for the pur|M)se of 
fetching the latter, and the Ca])tain and Miss Oslionio were left 
together. They were both so silent that the tick-tock of the 
Saerifiee of Iphigenia clock on the mantelpiece became quite nidely 
audible, 

“ What a nice party it was last night,” Miss Osbonie at length 
began emsmnigiugly ; “and—^liow you’re improved in your dancing. 
Captain Dobbin. Surely somebody has taught you,” she addal, 
with amiable iux-hneas. 

“ You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major O’Dowd of 
ours; and a jig—did you ever see a jig 1 But I think anybody 
could dance with i/cni. Miss Osborne, who dance so well.” 

“ Is the Mtyor’s My young and beautiful. Captain ? ” the fair 
questioner mntinued. “ Ah, wliat a terrible thing it must be to 
be a soldier’s wife! I wonder they luive any spirits to dance, and 
in these dreadhil times of war, too! 0 Captain Dobbin, I tremble 
sometimes when I think of our deonsit George, and the dangers of 
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the poor soldier. Are there many married offirers of the —th, 
Captain Dobbin?*’ 

“Upon my word, she’s plnving her hand rather bw openly," 
Miss Wirt thought; Wt thi( ation is merely {larcnthctie, and 
was not heard through the crt . . che door at which the governess 

uttered it. 

“One of ojir young men is just married,” Dobbin ssiid, non’ 
coming to the point “It wiui a very old attiehmcnt, and the 
young couple are as poor as church mice.” 

“ Oh, how delightM ! Oh, how romantic! ” Miss Osltpnic cried, 
ns the Captain said “ old attachment ” and “ p(M)r.” Her nympatliy 
encouraged him. 

“ The ibicst young fellow in the regiment,” he continued. “ Not 
a braver or handsomer officer in the army; and such a chanuing 
wife ! How you would like her! how you viill like her when yon 
know her. Miss Osborne.” The young Lady thought the swtual 
moment had arrived, and that Dobbin’s norvoiisncss which now 
came on and was visible in many twitchings of his tiicc, in his 
manner of beating the ground with his great ifect, in the raiiid 
buttoning and unbuttoning of his frockcoat, &c.—Miss Osborne, I 
say, thought that when he hail given himself a little air, he would 
unlxtsom himself entirely, and prejiared eagerly to listen. And the 
clock, in the altar on which Iphigenia was situatcil, banning, alb'r 
a T’reparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, the nicrc tolling sci'med as 
if it would last until one -■ so prolonged was the knell to the anxious 
spinster. 

“ But it’s not about marriage that I came to siicak - that is that 
marriaj^ — that is—no, I mean—my dear Miss Osliorne, its alsiut 
om: dear friend George,” Dobbin said. 

“About George 1” she said in a tone so discomfiteil that Maria 
and Mias Wirt laughed at the other side of the disir, and even that 
almndoned wretch of a Dobbin felt inclined to smile himsidf; for lie 
was not altogether unconscious of the state of aflairs : George having 
otten bantered him gracefully and said, “ Hang it. Will, why don t 
you take old Jane 1 She’ll have you if you ask her. 111 bet you 
five to two she will.” 

“ Yes, about George, then,” he amtinucil. “ There has been a 
difference between him and Mr. Osbonie. And I regaM him so 
much —for you know we have been like brothers— that I liojie and 
pray the quarrel may be settled. We must go abniail. Miss Oslxirne. 
We may be onlereil off at a ihiy's warning. Who knows what may 
happen in the campaign 1 Don’t be agitated, dear Miss Osborne; 
and those two at least should jsirt friends.” 

“There has been no quarrel. Captain Dobbin, except a little 
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usual scene with papa,” the lady sawL “ We are expecting George 
Ixujk daily. Wlmt wiuiteil was only for Ifis good. He lias 
but to come back, and I’m sura all will be well; and dear Bhoda, 
who went away from here in sail sad anger, Idcnow will forgive him. 
Woman forgives but too readily, Captain.” 

“ Snell an angel as yowl am sure would,” Mr. Dobbin said, with 
atrocious Mtutencss., “And no man can imnlon himself for giving a 
woman pain. What would you feel, if a man were fiuthless to you? ” 

“I should }ierish—I should throw myself out of window—I 
should take jioison-—I sliould pine and die. I know I should,” 
Miss cried, wlio luul nevertheless gone through one or two affairs of 
the heart without any idea of suicide. 

“ And there are others,” Dobbin continued, “ as true and as 
kind-hcartol as yourself. I'm not speaking about the West Indian 
heiroHS, Miss Osborne, but about a poor girl whom George once loveil, 
and who was bred from her childhood to think of noboily but him. 
I ve seen her in her jioverty uncomplaining, broken-hearted, without 
a fiiult. It is of Miss Salley I spaik. Dair Miss Oslmnie, can 
your generous lieart quarrel with your brother for being faithfixl to 
her 1 Could his own conscience ever forgive him if he desertal her 1 
Be her friend—she always loved you—and—and I am come here 
charged by George to teU you that he holds his engagement to her 
as the most sacred duty he has; and to entreat yow, at least, to Iks 
on his side.” 


When any strong emotion took possession of Mr. Dobbin, and 
after the first word or two of hesitation, he coidd speak with perfect 
fluency, and it was evident that his elotpience on this ocaision made 
some impression upon the huly whom he addressal. 

“Well,” md she, “this is—most surprising—most painftil— 
most exti^rdiuary what will papa say 1—^that George should fling 
away such a superb establishment as was offered to him,—but at 
any iiite he has found a very brave champion in you, Captain 
however,” she continual, after a pause: 

I reel for poor Miss Sedley, nuMt certAinly—sincerely you 
know. We never thought the match a good one, though we were 
always very kind to her here—very. But paira wUl never consent, 
X am sure. And a well-brought-up young woman, you know— with 
a welbregmhital mind, must—George must give her up, dear Captain 
Douinn, itulood he must.” 


“Oi^ht a mim to ^ve up the woman he loval, just when mis- 
fortimc befell her 1 Dobbin said, holding out his bond. “ Dear Miss 
Osborne, is this the counsel I hear from i/om ? My dear young lady' 
you must ^friend her. He can’t give her np. He must not give 
her up. Would a man think you, give you up if you were poor 1 ” 
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This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane Osborne 
not a little. “ I don’t know whether we poor (prls ought to bclieTO 
what you men say, Captain,” she said. “ There is that in woman’s 
tenderness which induecs her to believe too easily. Fm afraid you 
are cruel, cruel deceivers,”—^and Dobbin certainly thought he felt a 
pressure of the hand which Miss Osborne had extended to him. 

He dropped it in some alarm. “ Dcceivcn I ” said he. “ No, 
dear Miss Osborne, all men are not; your brother is not; George 
has loved Amelia Sedley ever sinra tliey were children; no wealth 
would make him marry any but her. Ought he to forsake herl 
Would you counsel him to do so 1 ” 

What could Miss Jane say to such a quretion, and witli her own 
peculiar views t She could not answer it, so she ixuried it by saying, 
“ Well, if you are not a deceiver, at least you are iwj/ romantic; ” 
and Captain William let this observation pass without eluillenge. 

At length when, by the help of farther polite sjieeidies, he deemed 
that Miss Osbonic was sufficiently preiwnsl to receive the whole 
news, he poured it into her ear. “ George coidd not give up Amelia 
—Gwige was married to her”—and then he rclat^ the circum¬ 
stances of the marriage as we know them alreiuly: how the i)oor girl 
would liave died liod not her lover kept his faith: how old Scrlley 
had refused all consent to the mahdi, and a licence hud been got: 
and Jos Sedley had come from Cheltenham to give away the bride: 
how they had gone to Brighton in Jos’s cliariot-and-four to imiss the 
honeymoon: and how Gwrge counted on his dear kind sisters to 
befriend him with their ffithcr, as women—so tnio and tender as 
they were—assuredly would do. And so, asking ijermission (readily 
granted) to see her again, and rightly coiyecturing that the news he 
had brought would be told in the next five minutes to the otlwsr 
ladies. Captain Dobbin made his bow and took his leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house, when Miss Maria and Miss 
Wirt nishcd in to Miss Osborne, and the whole wonderful secret wtw 
imparted to them by that lady. To do them jiistice, neither of the 
sisters was very much diBpleaBe«L There is something about a run¬ 
away match with which few ladies can l)e seriously angry, and 
Amalin. ratlior rose in their estimation, from the spirit which she had 
displayed in consenting to the union. As they dcbaterl the story, 
and prattled about it, and wondered what papa would do and say, 
came a loud knock, as of an avenging thunder-clap, at the door, 
which made these conspirators start. It must be pajja, they thought. 
But it was not he. It was only Mr. Frederick Bullock, who hwl 
come from the City according to apiwintment, to conduct the ladies 
to a flower-show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in 
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ignorance of tlie ecca-t. But liia face, wlieii he heard it, showed an 
aniimiiont which was very different to tliat l(J)k of sentimental 
wonder which the countenances of the sisters wore. Mr. BuDock 
was a man of the world, imd a junior jiartner of a wealthy firm. He 
know wliat money was, and the wdue of it; and a delightful throb 
I'- "I* Ids little eyes, and roused him to smile on 

Ins Mana, as he thoaglit that by this i.iecc of folly of Mr. (Jeoige’s 
she miglit be worth tiurty thousand iiouiids more thtm he had ever 
hu|icd to get with her. 

inf fi^n the elder sister with some 

interest. Eels will he sorry he cried oft; You may be a fifty 
thousand pounder yet.” ^ 

,nn.n™r l!!!’P '"yl"‘I'™*''* «P ‘'“t 

t d u iiig their forenmms excursion; and they had risen not a little 

tlicy drove l»u;k to dinner. And do not let my resiiected rcsilei 
exclaim agiiinst this selfishness as unmitiiral. It was hut this iircscnt 
'* ‘lie “'nidhuB from Itichmond; while it changed 
luiM^ this present ohromcler, being on the roof, marked throe liS; 

iildren playing in a puddle below, very dirty, and friendlv and 
happy. To these three presently Kiiiie another little one. “ PMu " 
says she, ?/««)• nuteih (/«« « penn,/" At which the children io’d 
Aii.hm“tl “"“‘“"‘' 5 '’m their «,urt I! Pe^-y. 

rain . .'.rt'-l''" '‘"r 

rril ‘ “ . «'»ndung with great dignity towanis the stall of 

tt iKigluNmniig I<)tlipu|hwi)niHn. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

/V If'HICII MR. OSBORXE TAKES DOIIS THE EAMILY BIBLE 

S O Iiavingprepaivd the Dohbiii liaeteiicilaway tl) tlic City, 

to perform the rest and more dirtieult lairt of the bwk whieii 
ho had uudertoken. The hlesi of faeiii« old OHlK>nie n-iideivd 
him not a little nervous, and more than once he thonj'ht of leaving 
the young hulies to comniunieiite the secret, which, iis he. was aware, 
they could not long retain. But he Inul imnuised to rejiort to George 
upon the manner in which the elder Oslwme liore tin; int(‘lligence; 
so going into the City to the itatenial counting-house in Thiiiiies 
Street, he despatched thence a note to Mr. Oslsime logging llir a 
half-hoiur’s conveisation relative to the attiiirs of his son Georgt). 
Dobbin’s messenger retumeil from Mr. ()slH)rm!’s house of business, 
with the coinplimeuts of the latter, who w'ould lo very happy to 
see the Captain immediately, and away ae(»mlingly Dobbin went to 
confront him. 

The Captain, with a half-guilty secret to iHinfcss, anrl w'ith the 
prospect of a painful and stormy interview beiitre him, (‘iiti'n'd Mr. 
Osborne’s offices with a most dismal countenance and ahishml giiit, 
and, passing through the outer room where Mr. Choi)iM;r })reside<l, 
was greeted by tluit functionary from his desk with a waggish air 
which hirther discomfited him. Mr. Cho]>]icr winktsl and ixMlded 
and pointed his {on towards his psitron’s d<s)r, and said, “ You’ll find 
the governor all right,” with the most pnmtking gtxsl-huinoiir. 

Osborne n^c tix>, and shmk him heartily by the hand, and said, 
“ How do, my dear boy 1” with a cordiality that maile isM)r OcH»rge’s 
ambassiulor feel doubly guilty. His hand lay as if deiul in the old 
gentleman’s grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was more or less the 
cause of all tliat liad hup|)eucd. It wiis he laul brought luck George 
to Amelia: it was he had applauded, encouraged, transacted aliinmt 
the marriage which he was come to reveal to George’s father: and 
the latter was receiving him with smiles of welcome; patting him 
on the shoidder, and calling him “Dobbin, my dear Ixry.” The 
envoy had indeed good reason to hung his head. 

Osborne fidly Mieved that Dobbin ha<l come to announce his 
son’s surrender. Mr. Chop])er and his priuci])al were talking over 
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tho matter between Geoi:ge and hia father, at the very moment 
when Dobbin’s messenger arrived. Both agree<f that George was 
sending in his submission. Both had been expecting it for some 
days—and “.Lord! Chopper, what a marriage we’ll have!” Mr. 
Osborne said to his clerk, snapping his big fingers, and jingling all 
the guineas and shillings in his great pockets as he eyed his sub¬ 
ordinate with a look 4 >f triumph. 

With similar operations conducted in both pockets, and a know¬ 
ing jolly air, Osborne from his chair regarded Dobbin seated blank 
and silcn( opposite to him. “ What a bumpkin he is for a Captain 
in tho army,” old Osborne thought. “I wonder George hasn’t 
taught him better manners.” 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin. “ Sir,” said he, 
“I’ve brought yon some very grave news. I have been at tho 
Gotsc Guards this morning, and there’s no doubt that our regiment 
mil be ordered abroad, and on its way to Belgiiun before the week 
is over. And you know, sir, that we shan’t be home again before 
a tussle which nmy l)o fiital to many of us.” 

Oslmme looked gnive. “ My s-, tho regiment will do its 

duty, sir, I dare say,” ho said. 

“ The French are very strong, sir,” Dobbin went on. “ The 
Kiissiaiu and Austrians will be a long time before they ean bring 
their trooiw down. Wo shall have tho first of the fight, sir; and 
depend on it Boney will take care that it shall be a hard, one.” 

“What arc you driving at, Dobbin?” his interlocutor said, 
uneasy and with a scowl. “ I suppose no Briton’s afraid of any 
d-Frenchman, liay?” 

*! ^ mean, that before we go, and considering the great and 
certain risk that hangs over every one of us—if there arc any differ¬ 
ences between you and George—it would be as well, sir, that—that 
you should shake hands; wouldn’t it 1 Should anything happen to 
him, I think you would never forgive yourself if you hadn’t parted 
in charity.” 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, and felt 
and owned that he himself was a traitor. But for him, perhaps, 
this mveramto need never have taken place. Why had not George’s 
nuuriago been delayed? What call was there to press it on so 
eagerly? He felt that George would have parted from Amelia. 
at any rate without a mortal pang. Amelia, too, might have re¬ 
covered the shock of losing him. It was his counsel liad brought 
about this marriage, and all tliat was to ensue fiem it. Am i why 
was it? Because he loved her so much tlrat he could not bear to 
see her unhappy: or because his own sufferings of suspense were so 
imendnrablc that ho was glad to crush them at once—as we hasten 
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a funeral after a death, or, when a eepamtion from tlioec wc love 
is imminent, cannht rest until the parting lie over. 

“You are a good fellow, William,” said Mr, Osborne in a 
softened voice j “and(me and George sliouldu’t part in anger, that 
is true. Look here. I’ve done fur liim os mucli as any father ever 
did. He’s had three tim(» as much money from me, ns I warrant 
your father ever gave you. But I don’t br^ alxiut that. How 
I’ve toiled for him, and worked and emiiloyed my talents and 
energy, I won’t say. Ask Chopper. Ask himself. Ask the City 
of London. Well, I propose to him such a marriage ns any nobje- 
mati in the land might be proud of—the only thing in fife I ever 
asked him—and he refuses me. Am I wrong t Is the quarrel of 
my making? Wliat do I seek but his good, for which I’ve bivn 
toiling like a convict ever since he was boni? Nolsnly am say 
there’s anything selfish in me. Let him come back. I say, here’s 
my hand. I say, forget and forgive. As for marrying now, it’s out 
of the question. Let him and Miss S. make it up, and make out 
the marriage allerwanls, when he comes Imck a Colonel; for he 

shall be a Colonel, by G-he shall, if money can do it. I’m 

glad you’ve brouglit him round. I know it’s you, Dobbin. You’ve 
took him out of many a scrape before. Let him come. I shan t 
be hard. Come along, and dine in Russell Square to-day: Iwth of 
you. The old shop, the old hour. You’ll fiml a neck of venison, 
and no questions asked.” 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heart very keenly. 
Every moment the collociuy continued in this tone, he felt more and 
more guilty. “ Sir,” said he, “ I fear you deceive yourself. I am 
sure you do. George is much too high-minded a man ever to nmiry 
for money. A threat on your iwrt that you would disudierit him in 
case of disobedience would only be followed by resistance on his.” 

“Why, hang it, man, you don’t call offering him eight or ten 
thousand a year threatening him?” Mr. Osbonie said, with still 
provokmg good-hmnour. ** ’Gad, if Miss S. will have me, 1 in her 
man. I wn’t particular about a shade or so of tawny.” And the 
old gentleman gave his knowing grin and coarse laugh. 

“You forget, sir, previous engagements into which Ca])tain 
Osborne had entered,” the ambassador said gravely. 

“What engagements? What the devil do you mean? You 
don’t mean,” Mr. Osborne continued, gathering wrath and astonish¬ 
ment as the thought now first came iqxm him; “ you don’t mean 

that he’s sudi a d-fool as to be still hankering after that svrind 

ling old bankrupt’s daughter? You’ve not come here for to make 
me suppose that he wants to pinny her t Marry her , that it a good 

one. My son and heir marry a bej^r’s girl out of a gutter. D - 
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him, if he does, let him buy a broom and sweep a crossing. She 
was always dangling and ogling after him, I recollfct now; and I’ve 
no doubt she was put on by her old sharper of a fiithcr.” 

“ Mr. Sc<Hey was your very go<sl friend, sir,” Dobbin interposal, 
almost plaisai at finding himself growing angry. “ Time was you 
callal him better names than rogue and swindler. The match was of 
your making. had no right to play fiist and lis)se- 

“ Fast and loose! ” howled out old Osbonie. “ Fast and loose! 
Why, hang me, thtjsc are the very words my gentleman used himself 
when he jjivc himself airs, last Thunulay was a fortnight, and talkwl 
alxmt the British anny to his lather who made him. What, it’s you 
who have been a setting of him up— is it? and my service to you, 
CiipUtin. It’s you who want to introduce Iwjsmra into my family. 
Thank you for nothing, Capbiin. Marry htr indeed he, he! why 
should he 1 I warrant you she’d go to him fast enough without.” 

“ Sir,” said Dobbin, starting up in undisgiiised anger; “ no iiuin 
shall abuse that lady in my hearing, and you least of all.” 

“ Oh, you’re a going to call me out, are you f Stop, let me ring 
the bell fi>r pistols for two. Mr. Geoige sent you here to instdt liis 
father, did he 1 Osborne said, ]mlling at the bell-coni. 

“ Mr. Oslwnic,” said D(»bbin, with a faltering voice, “ it’s you 
who are instdting the best <ueatuTe in the world. You had best 
siMirc her, sir, for she’s your son’s wife.” 

And with this, feeling that he could say no more, Dobbin wont 
away, Osborne sinking Isick in his chair, and looking wildly after him. 
A clerk came in, olHslient to the Ml; and the Cajitiiin was scarcely 
<mt of the court where Mr. Osborne’s oflifxis were, when Mr. Ohop|)cr 
the chief clerk came ntshing hatless after him. 

“ For Chxl’s sake, what is it ? ” Mr. Chopper said, catching the 
Oa])tiun by the skirt. “The governor’s in a fit. What has Mr. 
George betm doing 1” 

“ He married Miss Sedley five days ago,” Dobbin rcplie«L “ I 
was his gnxnnsmaii, Mr. Chopper, ami you must stand his friend.” 

The old clerk sliook his heml. “ If that’s your nows, Captain, 
it’s hul. The governor will never forgive him.” 

Dobbin bogged Chopper to report progress to him at the hotel 
where he was stopping, and walk^ off moodily westwards, greatly 
jierturbod os to the post and the fiiture. 

When the Russell Square family came to dinner that evening, they 
found the father of the house seatml in his usual place, but with that 
air of gloom on his face, which, whenever it appeared there, kept the 
whole circle silent. The ladies, and Mr. Bullock who dined with them, 
felt that the news had been wmmnnicated to Mr. Osborne. His 
dark looks affected Mr. Bullock so lor as to render him still and quiet: 
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but he was imuaually bland and attentive to Miss Maria, by wlioin 
he sat, and to her sister presiding at the head of the faible. 

Mif« Wirt, by ronsequenee, w»w alone on her side of the Iswnl, a 

being leit between her and Miss Jane Osboma Now this was 
G^rge s pla^ when he dined at home; and hig cover, lui we said, was 
laid for him in expectation of that truant’s return. Nothing oc(*urred 
during dinner-time except smiling Mr. Frederick’s tlagmng (entiilcntial 
whispers, and the clinking of plate and china, to interrupt the silence 
of the repast. The servants went about stealthily doing their duty. 
Mutes at ftmerals eould not look more ghiiii than the doincsth's of 
Mr. Osboma The neck of venison of which he hail invited Dobbin 
to partake, was earved by him in perfect silence; but his own share 
went away almost untasted, though he drank iniich, and the butler 
assiduously filled his glass. 

At last, just at the cud of the dinner, his eyes, which had Ix’cn 
staring at everybody in turn, fixed themselves for a while iiism the 
plate laid for George. He isunteil to it presently with his left hand. 
His daughters looked at him and did not ixiniprehend, or cIumwc to 
comprehend, the signal; nor did the servants at first understand it. 

“ Take that plate away,” at last he said, getting up with an isith 
—and vnth this pushing his chair liack, he walkeii into his own riMim. 

Behind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room wiw the usiud a]inrtment which 
went in his house by the name of the study; and was sacml to the 
master of the house. Hither Mr. Osbonie would rctire of a tjnnday 
forenoon when not mindnl to go to church ; and here imiss the nioming 
in his crimson leather chair, reading the piper. A couple of glaited 
book-cases were here, containing standanl works in stout gilt bind¬ 
ings. The “ Annual Register,” the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ Blair's 
Sermons,” and “ Hume and Smollett.” From year’s end to yMir’s 
end he never took one of these volumes ftiom the shelf; but there was 
no member of the family that would dare for his life to touch one of 
the books, exce])t upon thixic rare Sunday evenings when then; was 
no dinner-party, and when the great scarlet Bible and Prayer-lssik 
were taken out fixim the comer where they stooil beside his copy of 
the Peerage, and the servants lieing rang up to the dining pirlour, 
Osliorae read tlie evening serviix; to his family in a loud grating 
pompous voica No member of the household, child, or domestic, 
ever entered that room without a certain terror. Here he checkisl 
the housekeeper’s accounts, and overhauleil the butler’s ccllar-lssrk. 
lienee he could command, across tlie clean gravel court-yanl, the Irack 
entrance of the stables with which one of his bells communicated, and 
into this yanl the eoachnmn issued fitim his jircmiscs as into a dock, 
and Osborne swore at him from the study window. Four times a year 
Miss Wirt entered this ajiartment to get her salary; and his daughters 
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to receive their quarterly alluwance. George mi a boy hwl been hors^ 
whipped in this room many times; his mother sitting sick on the stair 
listening to the cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known 
to cry under the punishment; the poor woman used to fondle and kiss 
him seinctly, and give him money to soothe him when he came out. 

Thera was a picture of the &mily over the mantelpiece, removetl 
thither from the froij]t room after Mrs. Oslxime’s death—George was 
on a iwny, the elder sister holding him up a bunch of flowers ; the 
youm^r 1^ by her mother’s hand; all with rod cheeks and large r^ 
mouths, simpering on each other in the approved family-portrmt 
.manner. ’ The mother lay unileigrouiid now, long since forgotten— 
the sisters and brother had a hundred difl'erent interests of their own, 
and, familiar still, were utterly estranged from each other. Some few 
score of years afterwanls, when all the parties represented are grown 
old, what bitter satire there is in those flaunting childish fitmily- 
postraits, with their farce of sentiment and smiling Ucs, and innocence 
so self-conscious and self-satisfied. Osborne’s own state portmit, with 
timt of his great silver inkstand and arm-chair, hml taken the place 
of honour in the dining-room, vacated by the fiimily-piec«. 

To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly to the relief of 
the small jiarty whom he left. When the servants had witluhuwn, 
they licgan to talk for a while volubly but very low; then they went 
u|i8tairB quietly, Mr. Bullock accomiMUiying them stealthily on his 
creaking shoes. He had no heart to sit alone drinking wine, and so 
close to the terrible old gentleman in the study hard at hand. 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, not having received any 
summons, ventured to htp at his door and take him in wax candles 
and tea. The master of the house sate in his chair, pretending to 
rciul the ])a])er, and when the servant, plaidng the lights and refresh¬ 
ment on the table by him, retired, Mr. Osborne got up and locked 
the door after him. This time there was no mistaking the matter ; 
all the household knew that some great catastrophe was going to 
hap^ion which was likely tlirely to affect Master George. 

In the large shining mahogany escritoire Mr. Osborne had a 
ilrawer especially devoted to his son’s aflaiis and papers. Here he 
kept all the documents relating to him ever since he hiul been a buy: 
here were his prize copy-books and drawing-books, all bearing George’s 
hand, and that of the master: here were his first letters in large 
round-hand sending his love to papa and mamma, and conveying 
his petitions for a cake. His dear gudpapa Sedley was more than 
once mentioned in them. Curses quiver^ on old Osborne’s livid 
lips, and horrid hatred and disappointment writhed in liis heart, as 
looking through some of these papers he came on that nama They 
were dl marked and docketed, and tied with ted tape. It was— 
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“ From Gfeorgy, requesting 58., April 23,18— ; answered, April 25,” 
—or “ Georgy aboiK a pony, October 13,”— and so Ibrth. In another 
packet were “Dr. S .’8 accounts”—“G.’s tailor’s bills and outfits, 
drafe on me by G. Osborne, jun.,” &c.,—his letters from the West 
Indies—his agent’s letters, and the newspa])ers containing his coin- 
missions : here was a whip he hail when a boy, and in a paper a 
locket containing his hair, which his motlier usqd to wear. 

Turning one over after another, and musing over these memorials, 
the unhappy man passed many hours. His dearest vanities, aiiihi- 
tious hopes, had all been hero. What pride he had in his boy ! He 
was the handsomest child ever seen. Everyliody said he was like a 
nobleman’s son. A royal princess had remarked him, and kissed 
him, and asked his name in Kew Gardens. What City man could 
show such another 1 Could a jirincc have been lietter cared tor? 
Anything that money could buy hail been his son’s. Ho useil to go 
down on speech-days with four horses and new liveries, and scatter 
new shillings among the boys at the scliool where Gemge was : when 
he went with Gooige to the dejidt of his rcginient, lieforo the Imy 
embarked for Canada, he gave the officers such a dinner as the Duke 
of York might have sat down to. Had he ever refiiseil a bill when 
Geoige drew one 1 There they were—paid without a woril. Many 
a general in the army coiddn’t ride the horses he hail! He had the 
child before his eyes, on a hundred difiereut days when he remem¬ 
bered Geoigo—after dinner, when he useil to come in as bold as a 
lord and drink off his glass by his father’s side, at the hcail of the 
table—on the pony at Brighton, when he cleared the hcilgc and 
kept up with the huntsman- on the day when he was prescutcil 
to the Prince Regent at the levee, when all Saint James’s coulilu’t 
produce a finer young follow. And this, this was the end of all!— 
to marry a bankrupt and fly in the face of duty and fortune! What 
humiliation and fury: what pangs of sickening rage, balked ambition 
and lovej what wounds of outraged vanity, teiidcnicss even, had 
this old worldling now to suffer under! 

Having examined these papers, and ponilercil over this one and 
the other, in that bitterest of all helpless woe, with which misciuble 
men think of happy past times—George’s fiithcr took the whole of 
the documents out of the drawer in which he harl kept them so long, 
and locked them into a writing-box, which he tied, and sealed with 
his scaL Then he opened the book-case, and took down the great red 
Bible we have spoken of—a pompous book, seldom looked at, and 
ahiTiiTig all over witli gold. There was a frontispiece to the volume, 
representing Abraham sacrificing Isaac. Here, according to custom, 
Osborne had reconled on the fly-leaf, and in his large clerk-like hand, 
the dates of his marriage and his wife’s death, and the birtlis and 
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ChriMtian names of his children. Jane came first, then Grcorige Sedley 
Osb<»me, then Maria Frances, and the days of the thristenin#f of each. 
Taking' a jx-ii, lie carofidly obliterated George’s names from the page; 
and when the leaf was quite dry, restored the volume to tlic jilace 
from which ho had moral it. Then ho took a document out of 
another drawer, where his own private papers were kept; and having 
mul it, crumpled it gji and lighteil it at one of the candles, and saw 
it biini entirely away in the grate. It was his will; which being 
bunied, he sate down and wrote off a letter, and rang for his servant, 
whom he charged to deliver it in the morning. It was morning 
ailrttmly: os he went up to bed, the whole house was alight with the 
sunshine; and the birds were singing among the fresh green leaves 
in Russell Square. 

Anxious to keep all Mr. Osl^pme’s fiimily and dependants in 
good-humour, and to make as many friends as possible lor George in 
his hour of diversity, William Dobbin, who Imew the effect which 
good dinners and good wines have upon the soul of man, wrote off 
immediately on his return to his inn the most hospitable of invitur 
timis to Thomas Chopjier, Esquire, begging that gentleman to dine 
with him at the Slaughters’ next day. The note reached Mr. 
Choppier liefore he left the City, and the instant reiily was, that 
“ Mr. Chopiier jirescnts his resjioctful compliments, and will have 
the honour and pleasure of waiting on Captain D.” The invitation 
and the rough draft of the answer were shown to Mrs. Chopper and 
her daughters on his return to Somers Town that evening, and they 
talked aknit militiury gents and West End men with great exultation 
as the family sate and partook of tea. When the girls had gone to 
rest, Mr. and Mrs. C. discourse*! uixin the strange events which were 
occurring in the governor’s &mily. Never hiul the clerk seen his 
priiKuiml so moved. When he went in to Mr. Osborne, after Captain 
Dobbin’s departure, Mr. Chopper found his chief black in the face, 
and all but in a fit: some dreadfiil quarrel, he was certain, had 
o«'*!urred lietwcen Mr. 0. and the young Captain. Choiqier had 
been instructed to make out an accoimt of all sums paid to Captain 
Osborne within the last three years. “ And a precious lot of money 
he has hml too,” the chief clerk said, and rcsjiected his old and 
young muster the more, for the liberal way in which the guineas 
had been flung about. The dispute was something about Miss 
Sixlley. Mrs. Chopper vowed and declared she pitied that poor 
young huiy to lose such a handsome yoimg fellow as the Capting. 
As the ilaughtcr of an unlucky speculator, who Inul paid a very 
shabby dividend, Mr. Chopper had no great regard for Miss Sedley. 
He resjieete*! the house of Osborne before all others in the City of 
London: and his hope and wish was tliat Captain George should 
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marry a nobleman b daughter. The clerk slept a great deal sounder 
than hu principal fliat night; and, cuddling his children after hreak- 
Mflt (of which he partook with a very hearty apiwtite, though his 
modest cup of life was only sweetened with brown sugar), he set 
off in hfe best Simday suit and ftilled shirt for business, promising 
his admiring wife not to punish Captain D.’s port hw scvendv 
that evening. 

Mr. Osborne’s countemince, when he arrivwl in the City at his 
usual time, struck those dependants who were accustomed, fitr gowl 
reasons, to watch its expression, as i)eculiarly ghtistly and wpm. At 
twelve o’clock Mr. Higgs (of the firm of Higgs & Blatherwiek • 
rolicitois, Bedford Row) called by appointment, and was ushered 
into tlie governor’s private room, and closeted there for nmie than 
an hour. At abmt one Mr. Chopper received a note Imnight l)y 
Captain Dobbin’s man, and containing an enclosure for Mr. Osiionie, 
which the clerk went in and delivered. A short time ailenraiils 
Mr. Chopjier and Mr. Birch, the next clerk, were summoned, and 
re«iueHte(l to witness a iKiiHjr. “ I’ve been imiking a new will,” Mr. 
Osborne said, to which these gentlemen a])]X!nde<l their naiiae 
accordingly. No conversation ])a8scd. Mr. Higpi hstked cxccihI- 
ingly grave as he came into the outer nsmis, and very hanl in Mr. 
Chop]X!r’s fijcc; but there were not any explanations. It was 
remarked that Mr. Oslmmc was particularly quiet and gtmtlc all 
day, to the surprise of those who had augured ill from his darkling 
dcmrxinour. He (KdlcA no man names that day, and wsis not li(!anl 
to swciir once. He left business early; and before giring away, 
summoned his chief clerk once more, and having given him gmicral 
instnictions, asked him, after some seeming hcsitatiiai and nluctaiax; 
to 8))eak, if he knew whether Captain Dobbin was in town 1 

Chop{jer said he belicve<l he was. Indeed Ixith of them knew 
the fact iKjrfectly. 

Osixime took a letter dircrtterl to that oflitxtr, and giving it to 
the clerk, retjuested the latter to deliver it into Dobbin’s own liands 
immediately. 

“ And now, Chopi)er,” says he, taking his hat, and with a struiigc 
look, “ my mind will be easy.” Exactly as the clexik struck two (tlient 
was no doubt an apiiointiiient Ijctween the i>air), Mr. Frederick 
Bullock called, and he and Mr. Osborne walked away together. 

The Colonel of the —th regiment, in which Messieurs Dobbin 
and Osborne had comimnies, was on old General who had mode his 
first campaign under Wolfe at Quebec, and was long since quite torr 
old and feeble for command; but he bxik some interest in the 
regiment of which he was the nominal head, ami made certain of 
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hia young offioetB welcome at his table, a kind of hoapitaiity which 
I believe ia not now common amongst his brethiell. Captain Dobbin 
was an especial &vourite of this old Qenend. Dobbin was versed 
in the literature of his profession, and could talk about the great 
Frederick, and the Empress Queen, and their ware, almost as well 
as the Gcncnd himself, who was indiiferent to the triumphs of the 
present day, and wl^ heart was with the tacticians of fifty years 
hock. This oflicer sent a summons to Dobbin to come and break- 
&st with him, on the morning when Mr. Osborne altered his will 
and Mr..Chopper ’put on his best shirt-inll, and then informed his 
*young &vourito, a couple of days in advance, of that which they 
were all especting—a marching order to go to Belgium. The order 
for the regiment to hold itself in readiness would leave the Horse 
Ouanls in a day or two; and as transports were in plenty, they 
would get their route before the week was over. Recruits had come 
in cluring the stay of the regiment at Chatham; and the old General 
hoiMid that the regiment which had helped to beat Montcalm in 
Canaria, and to rout Mr. Washington on Long Island, would prove 
itself worthy of its historical reputation on the oft-trodden battle- 
grouuds of the Low Countries. “ And so, my good fiicnd, if you 
have any affaire id,” said the old General, taking a pinch of snuff 
with his trembling white old hand, and then pointing to the spot 
of his >’oA« de chambre under which his heart was still feebly bat¬ 
ing, “ if ytni have any Phillis to console, or to bid farewell to papa 
and mamma, or any will to make, I recommend you to set about 
your business without delay.” With which the General gave his 
young fricntl a finger to shake, and a good-natured nod of his powdered 
and pig-tailed heatl; and the door being closed upon Dobbin, sate 
down to pen a p<ndet (he was exceedingly vain of his French) to 
Miulcmoiseile Am^naide of His M^esty’s Theatre. 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he thought of our ftiends at 
Brighton, and then ho was ashamed of himself that Amelia was 
always the first tiring in his thoughts (always before anybody— 
before fiithcr and mother, sisters and duty—always at waking and 
sleeping indeed, and all day long); and returning to his hotel, he 
sent off a brief note to Mr. Osborne acquainting him with the in¬ 
formation which ho had received, and which might tend ferther, he 
hu{KMl, to bring about a reconciliation with George. 

This note, despatched by the same messenger who had carried 
the invitation to Chopper on the previous day, alarmed the worthy 
clerk not a little. It was enclos^ to him, and as he opened the 
letter he trembled lest tire dinner should be put off on which he 
was calculating. His mind was inexpressibly relieved when he 
fi)und tliat the envelope was only a reminder for himself. (“ I ulmii 
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expect you at half-past five,” Captain Dobbin wrote.) Ho was very 
much interested about his employer’s &mily ; but, </ue ? 

a grand dinner was of more (Miicem to him than the afiiiirs of luiy 
other mortal. 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating the General’s information 
to any officers of the regiment whom he should see in the course of 
his peregrinations; accordingly he imparte<l it to Ensign Stubble, 
whom he met at the agent’s, and who—such was his military anlunr 
—^went off instantly to purchase a new sword at the accoutrement- 
maker’s. Hero this young fellow, who, though only seventeen yeivrs 
of age, and about sixty-five inches high, with a constitution naturally 
rickety and much imimire<l by prematiue bnmdy-ond-water, had an 
undoubted courage and a lion’s heart, jHiised, trieil, bent, and balonml 
a weapon such as he thought would do execution amongst Frenchmen. 
Shouting “ Ha, ha! ” and stamping his little feet with tremendims 
energy, he deliveretl the iwint twice or thrice at Captain Dobbin, who 
parrietl the thrust laughingly with his Immboo walking-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be eui>po 8 e«l .lrom his size and slcndcrncHs, 
was of the Light Bobs. Ensign Spooney, on the contrary, was a tall 
youth, and belonged to (Captain Dobbin’s) the Grenjulier Compimy, 
and he tried on a new bear-skin caj), under which ho lookerl savage 
beyond his years. Then these two huls went off to the Slaughters’, 
and having onlered a femous dinner, SJite down and wi-ote off lettere 
to the kind anxious parents at home—^letters fidl of love and hwirti- 
ness, and pluck and bad 8 i)elling. All! there were many anxious 
hearts beating through England at that time; and mothers’ prayers 
and tears flowing in many homesteails. 

Seeing young Stubble engaged in comiK»ition at one of the 
coffee-room tables at the Slaughters’, and the tears trickling down his 
nose on to the pajier (for the youngster was thinking of his mamma, 
and that he might never see her again), Dobbin, who was going to 
write off a letter to George Osborne, relcntefl, and locked up his desk. 
“ Why should 11 ’’ said he. “ Let her have tliis night bapiiy. I’ll 
go and sec my parents early in the morning, and go down to Brighton 
myself to-morrow.” 

So he went up and hud his big hand on young Stubble s shoulder, 
and backed up that young champion, and told him if he would leave 
off brandy-and-water he would be a gooil soldier, as he always was a 
gentlemanly good-hearted fellow. Young Stubble’s eyes brighten«l 
up at this, for Dobbin was greatly respocteil in the regiment, as the 
best officer and the cleverest man in it. 

“Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes vnth his 
knuckles, “ I was just—just telling her I would. And, 0 Sir, she’s 
BO dam kind to me.” The water pumiis were at work again, and 
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I am not sure tlnit the soft-hearted Captain’s eyes did not also 
twinkle. * 

The two ensigns, the Caj)tain, and Mr. Chopijcr, dinal toother 
in the same Iwx. Chopixir brought the letter from Mr. (teborne, in 
which the latter briefly presented his compliments to Captain Dobbin, 
and rcciucsted him to forwanl the enclosed to Captain Gcoige Osborne. 
Chopiasr knew notl||ng further; ho de8»!ril)ed Mr. Osborne’s appear- 
aiKS!, it is true, and his interview with his lawyer, wondered how the 
governor hiul sworn at nolxsly, and—especially as the wine circled 
round -al)ounded in siKXJulations and amjectures. But these grew 
, more vague with every glass, and at length became perfectly unin¬ 
telligible. At a late hour Captain Dobbin put his guest into a 
hackney-coach, in a hiccupping state, and swearing that he would 1x3 
the kick—tlm kick—Captain’s friend tor ever and ever. 

When Captein Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne we have said 
that he asked leave to come and jxvy her another visit, and the spinster 
cx[) 0 cted him for some houra the next day, when, tK3rha])S, luul he 
come, and luul he asked her that (piestion whi(k she was prc]xired to 
answer, she would have declared herself as lier brother’s friend, and 
a reconciliation might have lx3cn etfccted between Gcoigis and his 
angry father. But though she waited at home the Captain never 
(»nu3. He had his own aflairs to pursue; his own parents to visit 
and (vmsole; and at an esirly hour of the thiy to take his place on 
the Lightning c^xich ami go down to his friends at Brighton. In 
the (xnirso of the day Miss Oskrne heard her father give orders timt 
that meddling scoundrel. Captain Dobbin, should never 1)0 iuimitted 
witliin his d(M)rs again, and any hopes in which she may have indulged 
privately wore thus abraptly brought to an end. Mr. Frederick 
Bullock came, and Wiis particularly atfectioimte to Mmia, and atten¬ 
tive to the broken-spiritwl old gentleman. For though he said his 
mind would Ixs ixisy, the menus which he luul taken to stxmre <iuiet 
did not seem to have succeeded as yet, and the events of the (uist 
two days had visibly shattered him. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

IN ll'HICII ALL THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES THINK FIT 
TO LEAVE BRIGHTON 

C onducted to the lailics, at the Slup inn, Dobbin assumed 
a jovial and rattling manner, ndiich pna-ed that this young 
^ otfacer was becoming a more euusuiuniate hyjNxa'ito every 
day of his life. He wjis trying to hulo his own private iralings, 
first upon seeing Mrs. George Oslxrrae in her new condition, and 
secondly to the apprehensions he entertained as to the eflcct 
which the dismal news brouglit down by him would cci-tainly have 
upon her. 

“ It is my opinion, George,” he said, “ tliat the French Emiieror 
will be upon us, horse and foot, Ircfore tiirec weeks are over, and will 
give the Duke such a dance as shall make the Peninsula ap]K>ar mere 
child’s play. But you need not say that to Mrs. Osborne, you know. • 
^ere mayn’t be any fighting on our side after all, and our business 
in Belgium may turn out to be a mere military ixx'upation. Many 
persons think so; and Brussels is full of fine people and ladies of 
firahiom” So it was agreed to reprraent the duty of the British army 
in Belgium in this hannless light to Amelia. 

This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Dobbin siduted Mm. 
George Osborne quite gaily, tried to jray her one or tu'o compli¬ 
ments relative to her new position as a bride (which compliments, 
it must be confessed, were exceedingly clumsy and hung fire woe¬ 
fully), and then fell to talking about Brighton, awl the’sea-oir, 
and the gaieties of the place, and tlic beauties of the roiul and the 
merits of the Lightning coach and horses,—all in a manner quite 
incomprehensible to Amelia, and very amusing to Bclxtcca, who 
was watching the Captain, as indeed she watched every one near 
whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had rather a mean opinion of 
her husband’s Mend, Captain Dobbin. He lisped—he was very plain 
and homely-looking: and exceedingly awkwanl and ungainly. She 
liked him for liis attachment to her husband (to be sure there was 
very little merit in that), and she thought Gemge was most generous 
and kind in extending his Menilship to his brother officer. George 
1 p 
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had Diiniickol Dobbin’s lisp and queer manners many tim^ to her, 
tliou;'Ii, to do him justice, lie always spoke most highly of bis friend’s 
goisl qualities. In her little day of triumph, and not knowing him 
intimately as yet, she nuulc light of honest William—and he knew 
her opinions of him quite well, and aapiicsced in them very humbly. 
A time came when she knew him better, and changwl her notions 
regarding him; but t^at was distant as yet. 

As for Keliecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours in the 
lailics’ company before she understood his secret perfectly. She did 
not like him, and feared him privately; nor was he very much pre¬ 
possessed in her favour. lie was so honest, that her arts and cajoleries 
did not affect him, and he shrank from her with instinctive repulsion. 
And, as she was by no means so far siqierior to her sex ns to be above 
jealousy, she dislikeil him the more fur his adoration of Amclhi. 
Nevertheless, she was very rcsiicctful and cordial in her manner 
towanls him. A friend to the Osbornes! a friend to her dearest 
benefiuitors! She vowed she should always love him sincerely: she 
remeinbeml him quite well on the Vauxliall night, ns she told 
Amelia arcldy, and she made a little fim of him when the two 
hulics went to dress for dinner. Rawdnn Crawley paid scarcely 
any attention to Dobbin, looking iqxm him as a good-natured nin¬ 
compoop and underbred City man. Jos ]iutrouised him with much 
dignity. 

When Ocorge and Dobbin were alone in the latter’s room, to which 
Geoigo had followial him, Dobbin took from his desk the letter which 
he luul been cliarged by Mr. Osborne to deliver to his son. “ It’s 
not in my father’s handwriting,” said George, looking rather alarmed; 
nor was it: the letter was from Mr. Osborne’s hiwycr, and to the 
following effect:— 


“ Bkdfohd Row, Maff 7,181 ii. 

“ SiK,—I am commissioneii by Mr. Osborne to inform you, that 
he abides by the determination which he before expressed to you, and 
that in consequence of the marriage which you have been pleos^ to 
contract, he ceases to consider you henceforth ns a member of his 
fiimily. This detennination is final and irrevocable. 

“ Although the moneys expended upon you in your minority, and 
the bills wliich you have drawn upon him so unsparingly of late years, 
far exceed in amount the sum to which you are entitM in your own 
right (being the third part of the fortune of your mother, the late Mrs. 
Osborne, and wliich reverted to you at her decease, and to Miss Jane 
Osborne and Miss Maria Frances Osborne); yet I am instructed by 
Mr. Osborne to say, tliat he waives all claim upon your estate, and 
that the sum of X2000, 4 per cent, annuities, at the value of the 
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<Lay (being your ouc-tliinl share of the sum of £6000), shall l)e paid 
over to yourself yoiu' agents upon your receipt for the same, by 
your ob^lient Servt., S. Hrous. 

“P.a. —Mr. Osbonie ilesires me to say, once for all, that he 
declines to receive any messages, letters, or roinmnuicutions from 
you on this or any other subjcc-t.” 

“ A pretty way you have managed the affair,” said George, lix)king 
savagely at William Dobbin. “ Look there, Doldjin,” and he flung 
over to the hitter his parent’s letter. “ A Ix'ggar, by Jove, and all* 
in conseiiucnce of my d —d sentimentality. Why couldn’t we have 
waitcil 1 A ball might have done for me in the course of the war, 
and may still, and how will Emmy l)c iM-tti'red by iieing left, a 
beggar’s widow 1 It was all your doing. You were never esisy until 
you hml got me married and mined. What the deuce am I to do 
with two thousand pounds 1 Such a sum won’t last two years. 
I’ve lost a hundred and forty to Crawley at ciinls and billiards sincii 
I’ve been down here. A pretty manager of a man’s matters you 
are, forsooth.” 

“ There’s no denying that the i)oaition is a hanl oiu',” Dobbin 
replied, after reading over the letter with a blank eoiintwianec; 
“ and as you say, it is jiartly of my making. There are some men 
who woiddn’t mind changing with you,” he aildcd, with a bitter 
smile. “ How many captains in the regiment have two thousand 
pounds to the fore, think you? You must live on your iwy till your 
father relents, and if you die, you leave your wife a hunilred a year.” 

“ Do you suppose a man of my habits can live on his pay and a 
hundred a year?” Geoigc crieil out in great anger. “You must lie 
a fool to talk so, Dobbin. How the deuce am I to keep up my 
jjosition in the world upon sueh a pitiful pittance ? I can’t cliangc 
my habits. I mmt have my comforts. I wasn’t brought up on 
porridge, like MaeWhirter, or on jiotatocs, like old O’Dowd. Do 
you expect my wife to take in soldiera’ washing, or ride after the 
regiment in a liaggage-waggon ? ” 

“ Well, well,” said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, “ we’ll get her 
a better conveyance. But try and remeniljer that you are only a 
dethroned prince now, George, my boy; and be ipiiet whilst the 
tempest lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your name be mentioned 
in the Gazette, and I’ll engage the old fiither relents towanls you.” 

“ Mentioned in the Gazette! ” George answered. “ And in what 
Ijart of it? Among the killed and wounded n.-tiirns, and at the top 
of the list, very likely.” 

“ Pslia! It will be time enough to cry out when we are hurt,” 
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Dobbin said. “ And if anything happens, you know, George, I have 
got a little, and I am not a marrying man, and* I shall not forget 
my godson in my will,” he added, with a smile. Whereupon the 
dispute ended—us many siiorcs of such conversations between 
Oslmme and his ftiend had concluded previously—by the former 
declaring there was no possibility of being angry with Dobbin long, 
and forgiving him vejy onerously after abusing him without cause. 

“ I say, Becky,” crier! Bawdon Crawley out of his dressing-room, 
to his httly, who was attiring herself for dinner in her own chamber. 

“ Wlyit 1 ” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was looking over her 
«houldnr in the glass. She liod put on the neatest and fteshost 
white fnsik imaginable, and with bare shoulders and a little neck¬ 
lace, and a light blue sash, she looked the image of youthftil 
innocence and uprlish hap])iness. 

“ I Biiy, what’ll Mrs. 0. do, when 0. goes out with the rcjp- 
ment 1 ” Crawley said, coming into the room, performing a duet on 
his head with two huge hair-brushes, and looking out from under 
his hair with admiration on his pretty little wife. 

“I supjwse she’ll cry her eyes out,” Becky answered. She 
has been whimpering half-ardozcn times, at the very notion of it, 
ahoatly to me.” 

“ You don’t care, I supiwsol” Rawdon said, half angry at his 
wife’s want of feeling. 

“ You wretch ! don’t you know that I intend to go vritli you,” 
Becky replied. “Besides, you’re different. You go as General 
Tiifto’s aid(Mlc-camp. IFe don’t belong to the lin^” Mrs. Crawley 
said, throwing up her heail with an air that so enchanted her 
husband tliat he stooped down and kissed it. 

“ Kawdon dear—don’t you think—^you’d better get tliat—money 
from Cupid, before he goes 1 ” Becky continued, fixing on a killing 
bow. She called George Osborne, Cupid. She had flattered him 
about his good looks a score of times already. She watched over 
him kindly at dcartd of a night when he woidd drop into Bawdon’s 
quarters for a half-honr before bed-time. 

She hod often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, and threatened 
to tell Emmy of his wicked ways and naughty extravagant habits. 
She brought his cigar and lighted it for him ; she knew the effect of 
that manoeuvre, having practised it in former days upon Bawdon 
Crawley. He thought her gay, brisk, arch, distingn^, delij^tful. 
In their little drives and dinners, Becky, of course, quite outshone 
poor Emmy, who remained very mute and timid while Mrs. Crawley 
and her husband rattled away together, and Captain Crawley (and 
Jos after he joined the young married people) gobbled in silence. 

Emmy’s mind somehow misgave her about her Mend. Bebeccu’s 
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wit, spirits, and occioniplishnionts troubled her with a rueful disquiet. 
They were only a“week married, and hero was Geoi^je alremly sulier- 
ing ennui, and eager for others’ stx*iety! Slie trembled for the 
future. How shall I be a companion tor him, she thougiit,—so 
clever and so brilliant, and I such a humble fixdish (Teature ? How 
noble it was of him to marry me—to give up everything and stimp 
down to me! I ought to have refused hinv only I had not the 
heart. I ought to have stopped at home and tiiken care t)f jioor 
papa. And her neglettt of her parents (and indecil there was w»mc 
foundation for this charge which the iKwr child’s uneasy conscience 
brought against her) was now rememlrered for the first time, and 
caused her to blush with hnnuliation. Oh! thought she, I have 
been very wicked and selfish—selfish in toigctting them in their 
sorrows—selfish in forcing George to marry me. I know I’m not 
worthy of him—I know ho would have Ircen happy without mo— 
and yet—I tried, I tried to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, such 
thoughts and confessions ns these force themselves on a little bride’s 
mirrd. Hut so it wrts, and the night before Bobbin cartre to Join tlicso 
young people—on a fine brilliant moonlight night of May so warm 
arrd l^my that the witrdows were fitrng ojtcn to the lailcony, from 
which George and Mrs. Crawley were gaz<rrg rtpon the rsrlnr ocean 
spretul shining before them, while Bawdon and Jos were engaged at 
l^kgammon withirr—Amelia couched in a great chair quite neglected, 
and watchirrg both these parties, felt a despair arrd remorse such ns 
wore bitter companiorts for that terrder lonely sord. Scan*c a week 
was past, and it was come to this ! The future, had she regitnied 
it, offered a dismal prospect; birt Emmy was too shy, so to sireak, 
to look to that, and embark idono on that wide sea, and rrrrfit to 
rravigatc it without a gitide and pnrtcctor. I know Miss Snrith 
has a mcarr opinion of her. Brrt how nrany, my dear Modarrr, are 
endowed with your prodigiotrs strcrrgth of mind ? 

“ Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the rmxrn is! ” Gi-orgc 
said, with a puff of his cigar, which went soaring rt]) skywards. 

“ How delicioits they smell in the open air! I lulore tlicrrr. 
Who’d think the moon was two hundrerl and thirty-six thorrsttrul 
eight himdred and forty-seven miles oft‘?” Becky arldcd, gasirrg at 
that orb with a smile. “ Isn’t it clever of me reunember that 1 
Pooh ! we learned it all at Miss Pinkerton’s! How calm the sea 
is, and how clear everything. I declare I can alnrost sec the const 
of France I ” arrd her bright green eyes streamed out, and shot into 
the night as if they f fmid see through it. 

“ Do you know what I intend to do one morning ? ” she saiil; 
“I find I can swim beautifully, and some day, when my Aunt 
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Vmwley’n coni/winion— old Bri^, yon know—you remember her 
that hook-noK({(l woman, with the long wisps of Jciir—when Brigp 
goes out to iMitho, I intend to dive under her awning, and insist on 
a reconciliation in the water. Isn’t that a stratiigem 1 ” 

Oeoigo burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic meeting. 
“What’s the row there, you two?” Rawdon shouted out, rattling 
the Iwx. Amelia wa§ making a fool of hemclf in an absunl hysterical 
miinnor, and retired to her own room to whimper in private. 

Our history is destined in this chapter to go bimkwaitls and 
forwanis in a very irresolute manner seemingly, and having con¬ 
ducted our story to to-morrow presently, we sliall immediately again 
have (jccosion to step biu^k to yesterday, so that the whole of the 
talc may get a hearing. As you behold at her Majesty’s drawing- 
room, the amlHissiulors’ and high dignitaries’ carriages whisk off 
fnim a private door, while Captain Jones’s ladies arc waiting for 
their fly: iis you see in the Secretary of the Treasiuy’s antechamber, 
a haltklozcn of jictitioncrs waiting psiticntly for their audience, and 
colled out one by one, when suddenly an Irish member or some 
eminent {ictsonnge enters the ai)artmcnt, and instantly walks in to 
Mr. Under-Secretary over the heaxls of all the people present: so, 
in the conduct of a talc, the romancer is obliged to exercise tliis 
most imrtial sort of justice. Although all the little incidents must 
be hcanl, yet they must be put off when the gresit events make their 
ap]XMirauce; and surely such a circumstance os that whi<;h brought 
Dobbin to Brighton, viz., the ordering out of the Guards and the 
line to Belgium, and the mustering of the allied armies in tiuit 
country under the command of his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
—such a dignifled cinnimstance iis that, I say, w'as entitled to the 
pa^ over all minor oi*ciuTeiu)os whereof this history is composed 
mainly, and heiiw a little trifling disarrangement and disonlcr was 
excusable and becoming. We have only now advanced in time so 
for Imyond Chapter XXII. as to have got our various chanictcrs 
up into their dressing-rooms before the dinner, which took place as 
usual on the day of Dobbin’s arrival. 

George was too humane or too much occupied with the tic of 
his neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia which his 
conprade had brought with him from London. He came into her 
room, however, holding the attorney’s letter in his hand, and with 
so solemn and important an air that his wife, always ingeniously on 
the watch for calamity, thought the worst was about to be&ll, and 
running up to her husl^nd, besought her dearest George to tell her 
everything—he was ordered abroad; there would be a battle next 
week—she know there would. 

Dearest George ]ianied the question about foreign service, and 
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with a melanclioly shake of the liciul siiitl, “ No, Eniniy: it isn’t 
that: it’s not ni^cif I rare niMiit; it's you. I iiave liiiil IkuI nows 
from my fiither. He refuses any onmuiuuiratioii with mo; he has 
flimg us off; and leaves us to poverty. / can nmgh it well enough ; 
but you, my dear, how will you hoar it? reatl here.” And he 
diandc*! her over the letter. 

Amelia, with a look of temler alarm in lj/*r eyes, listene«l to her 
noble hero as he uttered the above generous sentiments, and sitting 
down on the bed, rea<l the letter whieh Oeoige gave her with such 
a pom|Knw martyr-like air. Her hire eleured tip as she reiul the 
document, however. The idea of sharing iwverty an<l privation in 
company with the beloved objett is, as we have Itefore stiid, iiir from 
heiiig disagreeable to a wann-hcarted woman. The notion was 
actually pleasant to little Amelhi. Then, as usual, she was itshametl 
of herself for feeling haiipy at such an indecorous moment, and 
chocked her pleasure, saying demurely, “Oh, George, how your 
poor heart must blcctl at the idea of lieiug seistnited from your 
Itapa! ” 

“ It does,” B.aid Gcoige, with an agoniseil countenance. 

“ But he can’t be angry with you long,” she (xmtiimcd. “ Nit- 
body could. I’m sure. Ho must forgive you, my ditarcst, kindest 
husband Oh, I shall never forgive myself if he does not.” 

“What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not mi/ misfortune, but 
youiB,” George said. “ I tlon’t care for a little isiverty ; ^ 

think, without vanity. I’ve talents enough to make my own way.” 

“ That you have,” interiioscd his wife, who thought that war 
should cease, and her husband should 1x3 made a general instantly. 

“ Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,” Oslxinic went 
on: “but you, my dear girl, how cim I l)car your Ixsing dcpnvetl of 
the comforts and station in society which my wife had a nght to 
expect? My dearest girl in btimieksj the wife of a soldier m a, 
marching regiment; subject to all sorts of annoyance and privation ! 

It makes me miserable.” . , , „ , t 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her huslxinds only cause of 
disquiet, took his hand, and with a radiant face ami smile b<wtn b) 
warble that stanza from the favourite song of “ Waiqniig Old btaire, 
in which the heroine, after rebuking her 'rom for inattention, pnijmses 
“ his trousers to mend, and his grog too to make, if he will 1x3 con¬ 
stant ami kind, and not forsake her. “Besides,” she f 

pause, during which she looked as pretty and haiipy as any young 
\TOman need, “ isn’t two thousand pounds an immense deal of money, 

George laughed at her naivetd; and finally they went down to 
dinner, Amelia clinging b. Geoige’s arm, still warbling the tune of 
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“ Wapping Old Stairs,” and more pleased and light of mind than she 

h»i been tor some days past. ^ » i, • 

Tina the rejmt^ which at length came oil, insteaxl of being 
(Uatnal, was an exceedingly brisk and merry one. The exeitement 
of the campaign counteracted in Cfeorgo’a mind the depression occa¬ 
sioned by the disinheriting letter. Dobbin still kept up his charaetei* 
of rattle. He amusdl the company with accounts of the army in 
Belgium, where nothing but ffites and gaiety and fashion were going 
on. Then, having a particular end in view, this dexterous captain 
proceeded to describe Mrs. Major O’Dowd packing her own and-her 
Major’s wt^robe, and how his best epaulete had been stowed into a 
tea canister, whilst her own femous yellow tmban, with the bird of 
paradise wrapiied in brown paper, was locked up in the Moor’s 
tin cocked-hat (»se, and wondered what effect it would have at 
the French king’s court at Ghent, or the great military balls at 
Brussels. 

“ Ghent! Brussels! ” crietl out Amelia with a sudden shock and 
start. “Is the regiment ordered away, George,—^is it ordered 
away ? ” A look of terror came over the sweet smiling fiice, and she 
clung to George as by an instinct. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said good-nutmredly; “it is but 
a twelve hours’ passage. It won’t hurt you. Yon shall go, too, 
Emmy.” 

“/ intend to go,” said Becky. “I’m on the staff. General 
Tufto is a great flirt of mine. Isn’t he, Kawdon ? ” 

liivwdon laughed out with his usual roar. William Dobbin 
flushed up quite red. “She avn’t go,” he said ; “think of the—of 
the danger,” he was going to add; but had not all his conversation 
during dinner-time tend^ to prove there was none? He became 
very confused and silent. 

“ I must and will go,” Amelia cried with the greatest spirit; and 
George, applauding her resolution, patted her under the chin, and 
asked all the persons present if they ever saw strcli a tennagant of a 
wife, and agre^ that the lady should bear him company. “We’ll 
have Mrs. O’Dowd to chaperon you,” he said. What cared she so 
long as her husband was near her? Thus somehow the bitterness of 
a parting was jitggled away. Though war and danger were in store, 
war and danger might not befidl for months to come. There was a 
respite at any rate, which made the timid little Amelia almost as 
happy as a full reprieve would have done, and which even Dobbin 
own^ in his heart was very welcome. For, to be permitted to see 
her was now the greatest privilege and hope of his life, and he 
thought with himself secretly how ho would wateh and protect her. 

I wouldn’t have let her go if I had been married to her, he thought 
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Bnt Goorse was the master, and his Inend did not tiiink fit to 
remonstrate. 

Putting her arm round her friend’s waist, Rebecca at length 
carried Amelia off Irom the dinner-table, wlierc so much business of 
importance had been discussed, and left the gentlemen in a highly 
exhilarated state, drinking and talking very gaily. 

In the coiirse of the evening Rawdon got a little family-note from 
his wife, which, although he cnimpled it up and burnt it instantly 
in the candle, we had the gpod luck to read over Reliecea’s shoulder. 
“Great news,” she wrote. “Mrs. Bute is gone. Get the moiu'.v 
from Oupid to-night, as he’ll be off to-morrow most likely. Mind 
this.—R.” So when the little wnipany was alxuit ailjouniing to 
coffee in the women’s apartment, Rawdon touehwl Oslwnie on the 
elbow, and said gracefully, “ I say, Oslwnic, my lx>y, if tinitc mn- 
venient. I’ll trouUc you for that ’ere snudl trifle.” It wtw not (juite 
convenient, but nevertheless George gave him a eousidcrable present 
instalment in bank-notes from his pockct-lxxik, and a bill on his 
agents at a week’s date for the remaining sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin held a council 
of war over their cigars, and agreed that a general move shouhl!« 
made for London in Jos’s open carriage the next day. ^ Jos, I think, 
would have preferrwl staying until Rawdon Crawley (juitted Bright«)n, 
but Dobbin and George ovemded him, and he agreetl to carry the 
party to town, and ordered four horses, as became his dignity. With 
these they set off in state, after brciikfast, the next day. Amelia ha»l 
risen very early in the morning, and jracked her little trunks with the 
greatest alacrity, while Osborne lay in bed deploring that she had not 
a maid to help her. She was only too ghul, however, to ijerfonn this 
office for herself. A ilim uneasy sentiment about Rebew^ filksl her 
mind already; ami although they kissed rach other most tenderly at 
parting, yet we know what jealousy is; ami Mrs. Amelia jawscssed 
that among other virtues of her sex. 

Besides these characters who are cf»ming and ^ing away, we 
must remember that there were some other ol«l fiiemis of ours at 
Brighton; Miss Crawley, namely, and the suite in atti'mlamxi njion 
her. Now, although Rebecca and her husband were but at a tew 
stones’ tluow of the lodgings which the invalid Miss Crawley ocrmpied, 
the old lady’s door remained as pitilessly closed to them as it bml 
been heretofore in London. As long as she remained by the side of 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Bute Crawley took care that her beloved 
Matilda should not be agitated by a meeting with her n^hew. 
When the spinster took her drive, the faithful Mrs. Bute sate bwide 
her in the carriage. When Miss Crawley took tlie air in a chair, 
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Mih. Bute raarelied on one side of the vehicle, while honrat Briggs 
occupied the other wing. And if they met Rawtlon and his wife by 
cimnee—although the former consfaintly and olmiuiously took off his 
Irnt, the Miss-Cmwley party passe*! him by with such a frigid and 
killing indifference, tliat Rjiwdon began to despair. 

“ We might as well be in London as here,” Captain liawdon 
often said, with a downiaist air. 

“ A comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spunging-house 
in Chancery Lane,” his wife answered, who was of a more cheerful 
teniiiemment. “ Think of those two aide8^1e-camp of Mr. Moses, 
the HherilTs-otlieer, who watched our lodgings for a week. Our 
friends here are very stnpid, but Mr. Jos and Captain Cupid are 
better eomiMnions than Mr. Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love.” 

“ 1 wonder the writs haven’t followed me down here,” Rawdon 
continued, still desjiondiiig. 

“When they do, we’ll find means to give them the slip,” said 
dauntless little Becky, an<l further pointed out to her husband the 
great comfort and advantiigc of meeting Jus and Osborne, whose 
acMiuaintams) litul brought to Rawdon Crawley a most timely little 
supply of rea«ly money. 

“ It will hardly be enough to itay the inn bill,” grumbled the 
Oiianlsmiin. 

“ Why need we pay iti” said the lady, who had an answer for 
everything. 

'riirough Bawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaintance 
with the male inhabitants of Miss Crowley’s servants’ hall, and was 
instructed to treat the coachman to drink whenever they met, old 
Miss Crowley’s movements were pretty well known by our young 
couple; ami Rebecca luckily Ijethought herself of being unwell, and 
of calling in the same aiwthecary who was in attendjmue upon the 
spinster, so that their information was on the whole tolerably com¬ 
plete. Nor was Miss Briggs, although forced to adopt a hostile 
attitude, secretly inimical to Rawdon and his wife. She was naturally 
of a kindly and forgiving disposition. Now that the cause of jealousy 
wivs removed, her dislike for Rebecca disappeared also, and she 
remembered the latter’s invariable good wonls and gooil humour. 
And, indeed, she and Mrs. Firkin, the My’s-maid, and the whole 
of Miss Crowley’s household, groaned under the tyranny of the 
triumpliont Mrs. Bute. 

As often will be the case, that good but imperious woman pushed 
her advantages too for, and her successes quite unmercifully. She 
had in the course of a few weeks brought the invalid to such a state 
of helpless docility, that tire prior soul yielded herself entirely to her 
sister’s orders, and did not even dare to complain of her slavery to 
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Briggs or Firkin. Mrs. Bute measuml out the glosses of wine which 
Miss Crawley was'daily allowetl to take, with irrcsiatible neennioy, 
greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and the butler, who found them¬ 
selves deprive*! of control over even the sherry-bottle. She ai)}Mw- 
tioned the sweetbreads, jellies, chickens; their quantity and older. 
Night and noon and morning she brought the aboniiunble drinks 
orilaincd by the doctor, and nuulc her [xitient ajvallow them with so 
affecting an obeilieiice, tliat Fiikin soitl, “ My ikhw Miasus dii take 
her physic like a lamb.” She prescribal the drive in the carriage or 
the ride in the chair, and, in a wonl, ground down the old Imly in her 
convalescence in such a way as only belongs to your ]iro)H'r-managing,. 
motherly moral woman. If ever the jHiticnt tliintly resisted, and 
])leadcd for a little bit more dinner or a little drop less medicine, the 
nurse threatened her with instantaneous death, when Miss tJrawley 
instantly gave in. “ She’s no spirit left in her,” Firkin n'lnarked to 
Briggs; “ she ain’t ’ave callcil me a fiKil these thms ivceks.” Finally, 
Mrs. Bute had mmle up her mind to dismiss the aforesanl Imncst 
huly’s-maid, Mr. Bowls the large »infidcntial iinui, and Briggs herself, 
and to send for her daughters from the Rectory, previous b) nanoving 
the dear invalid bodily to Queen’s Crawley, when an odious atruhmt 
happened which callcil her away from duties so pleasing. The 
Reverend Bute Crawley, her husbaml, ricling home one night, fell 
with his horse and broke his collor-lxme. Fever ami inilammatory 
symptoms set in, and Mm Bute was forewl to leave Sussex tor 
Hampshire. As soon as ever Bute was restonsl, she promiscil to 
return to her dearest friend, and dejiarted, leaving the strongest 
iivjunctions with the household regarding their liehaviour to their 
mistress; and as soon as she got into the Southamiiton cowh, there 
was such a jubilee and sense of relief in all Miss Crawley’s house, as 
the company of persons assembled there Inul uot exissricnccd fi»r many 
a week before. That very day Miss Crawley left off her attermsm 
dose of medicine: that afternmm Bowls openc*! an imleiwudent l«ttlc 
of sherry for himself and Mm Firkin: that night Miss Cniwlcy and 
Miss Briggs indulged in a gmne of piquet insteml of one of Porteus’s 
sermons. It was as in the old nursery-story, when the stick forgot 
to beat the dog, and the whole course of events underwent a issMcful 

and hai)py revolution. , m. 

At a very early hour in the morning, twice or thric^e a week. Miss 
Briggs used to betake herself to a bathing-mmihinc, and disiKirt in the 
water in a flannel gown and an oilskin cap. Reliccca, as we have 
seen, Wiis awiue of this circumstani*, and though she di(l n«)t attempt 
to storm Briggs as she had threatened, and actually dive into that 
lady’s presence and surprise her under the sacredness of the awming, 
Mrs. Rawdon determined to attack Briggs as she came away from 
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her hath, refreshed and invigorate*! by her dip, and likely to be in 
good humour. 

So, getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought the 
tole8(x>l)e in their sitting-room, which fiiced the sea, to bear upon the 
bathing-machines on the beach; saw Bri^ arrive, enter her box, and 
put out to §ea; and was on the shore just as the nymph of whom 
she cume in quest sl^piied out of the little caravan on to the shingles. 
It was a pretty pietme: the beach j the bathing-women’s faces j the 
long lino of rocks and building were blushing and bright in the 
sunshine. Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her fiice, and was 
holding out her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged from the box. 
What muld Briggs do but accept the salutation t 

“ Miss Sh—, Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, presse*! it to her heart, and with 
a sudden impulse, flinging her arms round Briggs, kisse*! her affec¬ 
tionately. “Dear, dear friend!” she said, with a touch of such 
natural feeling, that Miss Briggs of course at once began to melt, 
and even the Isithing-woman was mollified. 

Rcliecca found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, intimate, 
and dolightfiil conversation. Everything that had passe*! since the 
moniing of Becky’s sudden departure from Miss Crawley’s house in 
Park Lane up to the present day, and Mrs, Bute’s happy rctimt, 
was discussed and described by Briggs. All Miss Crawley’s symptoms, 
and the iKirticulars of her illness and medical treatment, were nar¬ 
rate*! by the confi*huite with that fulness and accuracy which women 
delight in. About their complaints and their *loctors do hulics ever 
tire of talking to each other? Briggs did not on this occasion; nor 
did Rebecca weary of listening. She was tliankflil, truly thankfid, 
that the dear kind Briggs, that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, lia*l 
bc*m permitted to remain with their bene^tress through her illness. 
Heiivcn bless her ! though she, Rebecca, hail seemed to act imduti- 
fully towards Miss Crawley; yet was not her &ult a natiunl and 
ox*;uHablc one ? Could she help giving her hand to the man who harl 
won her heart ? Briggs, the sentimental, could only turn up her eyes 
to heaven at this app^, and heave a sympathetic sigh, and think 
that she, too, had given away her affections lung years ago, and own 
that Reliecca was no very great criminal. 

“ Can I ever fiirget her who so befriended the friendless orphan 1 
N*>, though she has cast me off,” the latter said, “ I shall never cease 
to love h*T, and I woidd devote my life to her service. As my own 
benefoctresB, os my beloved Rawdon’s ailore*! relative, I love an*l 
admire Miss Crawley, dear Miss Briggs, beyond any woman in the 
world, and next to her I love all those who are frithfid to her. I 
would never luive treated Miss Crawley’s laithfal friends as that 
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odious desiring Mrs. Bute has done. Rawdon, who was all heart,” 
Rebecca continued, “although Ida outwaid maunera might bcwii rough 
and careless, had said a hundred times, with tears in his eyes, Unit he 
blessed Heaven for sending his dearest Aunty two such iulmiruble 
nurses as her attached Firkin and her admirable Miss Briggs.” Should 
the machinations of the horrible Mra. Bute end, jis she too much fiwwl 
they would, in banishing everybixly that Miss Cqiwlcy lovetl from her 
side, and leaving tliat poor hidy a victim of those haiines at the Rectory, 
Rebecca besought her (Miss Briggs) to rcmemiM'r that her own home, 
humble us it was, was always open to receive Briggs. “ Dear frieml,” 
she exclaimed, in a transiiort of enthusiasm, “ some hearts can nei’nr • 
forget benefits; all women are not Bute Crowleys! Though why 
should I complain of her,” Rebecca addnl; “ though I have l)een her 
tool and the victim to her arts, do I not owe my dearest Rawdon to 
hcrl” And Rebecca unfolded to Briggs all Mrs. Bute’s conduct at 
Queen’s Crawley, which, though unintelligible to her then, mis clearly 
enough explained by the events now, - now thiit the attiudmicnt hiul 
sprung up which Mrs. Bute had cncouragc<l by a tlmusand artifiem, - 
now that two innocent people Inul fallen into the snanis which she 
had laid for them, and loved and married and been ruined through her 
schemes. 

It was all very true. Briggs saw the stratagems ns clearly as 
possible. Mrs. Bute had made the match between liawdon and 
Rebecca. Yet, though the latter was a perfectly iniux%nt victim. 
Miss Briggs could not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss 
Crowley’s affections were hopelessly estranged from Ticl)ecca, and that 
the old lady would never forgive her nephew for making so imitni- 
dent a marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had her own opinion, and still kept up a 
good heart. If Miss Crowley did not forgive them at present, she 
might at least relent on a ftiturc day. Even now, there was only 
that puling, sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a baronefeiy; 
and should anything happen to the former, all would lx: well. At 
all events, to have Mrs. Bute’s designs exposed, and herself well 
abused, was a satisfaction, and might be advanta^nis to Rtiwdon’s 
interest; and Rebecca, after an hour’s chat with her rccovcrc<l 
friend, left her with the most tender demonstrations of regard, and 
quite assured that the conversation they hail had together would 
be reported to Miss Crawley before many hours were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to return 
to her inn, where all the party of the previous day were assembled 
at a farewell break&st. Bebecxxi took such a tender leave of Amelia 
as became two women who loved each other as sisters; and having 
used her handkerchief plentifully, and hung on her fiiend’s neck as 
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if they were jarting for ever, and waved the handkerchief (which 
wtw «iuite dry, by the way) out of the window, ai^ the carriage drove 
off, she came back to the break&at-table and ate some prawns, with 
a good deal of appetite, cf>nHiduring her emotion; and while she was 
mnuehing these delicacies, explained to Rawdon what had occurred 
in her morning walk lietween herself and Briggs. Her hopes were 
very high; she mtulp her husband share them. She generally suc- 
cced<>d in making her huslKind share all her opinions, whether 
melancholy or cheerful. 

“ Yim will now, if you please, my dear, sit down at the writing- 
table and j»en me a pretty little letter to Miss Crawley, in which 
you’ll say that you are a gocxl boy, and that sort of tiling.” So 
Rawdon sate down, and wrote off, “ Brighton, Thursday,” aud “ My 
dear Aunt,” with great rapidity; but there tlie gallant ofR(*r’s ima¬ 
gination tailed him. He mumbled the end of his jam, and looked 
up in his wile’s liicc. She could not hclji laughing at his rueful 
countenance, and marching up and down the room with her hands 
behind her, the little woman liegim to dictate a letter, a Inch he 
took down. 

“ Before quitting the country and commencing a campaign, which 
very possibly may be fetal-” 

“What?” said Rawdon, mthcr surprised, but took the humour 
of the phrase, and presently wrote it down with a grin. 

“ Which very possibly may lie fetal, I have come hither-” 

“Why not say come here, Becky? come here’s grammar,” the 
dragiam intorixiseil. 

“ I have come hither,” Rebecca insisted, with a stamp of her 
foot, “ to say forewcll to my dearest and earliest friend. I beseech 
you betbro I go, not perhajis to return, once more to let me press the 
hand from which I have received nothing but kindnesses all my life.” 

“Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Rawdon, scratehing down the 
words, anil quite amazed at his own fecility of composition. 

“I ask nothing from you but that wo should jairt not in anger. 
I have the pride of my feraily on some points, though not on all. 
I married a jiaintor’s daughter, and lun not ashamed of the union.” 

“ No, run me through the body if I am! ” Rawdon qjacukted. 

“You old booby,” Rebecca said, pinching his ear aud looking 
over to see that he made no mistakes in spelling- -“ beseech is not 
spelt with an a, and earliest is.” So he altered these wonls, bowing 
to the superior knowledge of his little Missis. 

“ I thought that you were aware of the progress of my atfeich- 
raent,” Rebecca continued: “ I know that Mrs. Bute Crawley con¬ 
firmed mid encouraged it. But I make no reproaches. I married 
a poor woman, and am content to abide by what I have done. 
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Leave your property, dear Aunt, as yon will. I shall never com¬ 
plain of the way iif which you dispose of it. I would have you 
believe tliat I love you for youraclf, and not for money’s sake. I 
want to be reconcile to you ere I leave England. Let me, let me 
see you before I go. A few weeks or months hence it may be too 
late, and I cannot bear the notion of quitting the country without 
a kind word of fiirewell ftom you.” 

“She won’t reisognise my style in that" siiid Betsky. “I nuule 
the sentences short and brisk on purixMie.” Ami this authentic, 
missive was despatched tmder cover to Miss Briggs. 

Ohl Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs, witli gn-iit mystery, ■ 
lianded her over this candid and simple statement. “ We may mul 
it now Mrs. Bute is away,” she said. “ Ketwl it to me, Briggs.” 

When Briggs htul rcml the epistle tmt, her [aitniness langhe^l 
more. “ Don’t you see, you g(s»BC,” she said to Briggs, who jtrofessed 
to be much touched by the honest adection which jwrvade*! tlie <‘om- 
position, “don’t you see that Rawdon never wnrte a word of it? 
He never wrote to me without iiskiiig tin- money in his life, and all 
his letters are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and bail gnimmar. 

It is that little Beri)ent of a govcniess who mica him.” They are all 
alike. Miss Crawley thought in her heart. Tlicy all want ntc dciul, 
and are hankering for my money. 

“ I don’t mind seeing Rawdon,” she added, after a {siuse, and in 
a tone of perfect indifterence. “ I had just as sixm shake hamls 
with him as not. Providwl there is no same, why shouldn’t we 
meet? I don’t mind. But human itaticma: luis its limits; and 
mind, my dear, I respectfiilly decline to receive Mrs. Rawdon— I 
can’t support that quite ’’—and Miss Briggs was fain to !« ctmtent 
with this hidf-mcBsage of coneiliation; ami thought that the l)est 
method of bringing the old lady and her nephew t<n!«‘ther, w:is to 
warn Rawdon to he in waiting on tlie Clifti when Miss Crawley 
went out for her air in her chair. 

There they met. I don’t know whether Miss Crawley hml any 
private fAnhng of regard or emotion ufion seeing her old favouriU-; 
but she held out a couple of fingers to him with as smiling and gtxxl- 
humoured an air, as if they had met only the day kdlire. Ami iw 
for Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung off Briggs’s liand, 
so great was his rapture and his confusion at the meeting. Perhajjs 
it was interest that moved him: or perhaiis aftection: jierhai* ho 
was touched by the change which the illness of the last weeks luul 
wrought in his aunt. 

“ The old girl has always acted like a trump to me,” he said to 
his wife, as he narrated the interview, “ and I felt, you know, rather 
queer, and that sort of thing. I walked by the side of the what- 
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ily’e-call-’ein, you know, and to her own door, where Bowls came to 
help her in. And I wanted to go in very much^ only-” 

“ Pott didn't <jo in, Rawdon! ” stireamed his wifa 

“ No, my dear; I’m hanged if I wasn’t afraid when it came to 
the point” 

“You fool! you ought to have gone in, and never come out 
again,” Rebecca 

“Don’t call me names,” said the hig Guardsman sulkily. 
“ Pcrliaps I uoas a fool, Becky, but you shouldn’t say so; ” and he 
gave his wife a look, such as his countenance could wear when 
angered, and such as was not pleasant to face. 

“ Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the look-out, and go 
and sec her, mind, whether she asks you or no,” Rebecca said, trying 
to 8(x>thc her angry yoke-mate. On which he replied, tlmt ho would 
do exactly as he liked, and would jmt thank her to keep a civil 
tongue in her head—and the woundefl husband went away, and 
IHisscd the forenoon at the billiard-room, sulky, silent, and suspicious. 

But before the night was over he was compelled to give in, and 
own, as usual, to his wife’s superior prudence and foresight, by the 
most melancholy confirmation of the presentiments which she had 
regarding the cousequences of the mistake which he had made. Miss 
Crawley must have had some emotion upon seeing him and shaking 
hanils with him after so long a rupture. She mused upon the 
mcotiug a considerable time. “ Rawdon is getting very fat and old, 
Briggs,” she said to her companion. “His nose has become rod, 
and he is exceedingly coarse in appearance. His marriage to that 
woman has hopelessly vulgarised him. Mrs. Bute always said they 
drank fain^ther; and I liave no doubt they do. Yes; he smelt of 
gin abominably. I remarked it. Didn’t you 1 ” 

In vain Briggs interposal that Mrs. Bute sfioke ill of cvery- 
baly : and, ivs far .ts a person in her humble {losition could judge, 
was !Ui- 

“An arthd designing woman? Yes, so she is, and she does 
speak ill of every one,—but I am certain that woman has marie 
Rawdon drink. All those low people do-” 

“ He was very much r^ec^ at seeing you, ma’am,” the com¬ 
panion said •, “ and I am sure, when you romem^r that he is going 
to the field of danger-” 

“How much money has he promised you, Briggs?” the old 
spinster cried out, working herself into a nervous nrge—“ there now, 
of coiuse you begin to cry. I hate scenes. Why am I always to 
be worried ? Go and cry up in your own room, and send Firldn to 
me —no, stop, sit down and blow your nose, and leave off crying, 
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and wnte a letter to Captain Crawley.” Poor Brig^ went and 
placed herself obetiiently at the writing-book. Its leaves were blotted 
all over with relics of the firm, strong, rapid handwriting of the 
spinster’s late amanuensis, Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“ Begin ‘ My dear sir,’ or ‘Dear sir,’ that will Ire better, and say 
you are desired by Miss Crawley—no, by Miss Crawley’s medical 
man, by Mr. Creamer, to state, that my healtl^is such that all strung 
emotions would be dangerous in my present delicsite condition - and 
that I must decline any family discussions or interviews whatever. 
And thank him for coming to Brighton, and so forth, mid Iwg him 
not to stay any longer on my account. And, Miss Briggs,' you may 
add tliat I wish him a bon voyaife, and that if he will take the 
trouble to call upon my lawyer’s in Gray’s Inn 8i|unrc, he will find 
there a communication for him. Yea, that will do; and that will 
make him leave Brighton.” The benevolent Briggs tHumed this 
sentence with the utmost satisfiiction. 

“ To seize upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute was gone,” the 
old lady prattled on; “ it was too indecent. Briggs, my dwir, write 
to Mrs. Crawley, and say she neciln’t come liack. No she iiwdn’t 
—and she shan’t--.-and I won’t he a slave in my own house and 1 
won’t be starved and choked with jiuison. They all want to kill 
me—all—all and with this the lonely ohl wommi burst into a 
scream of hysterical tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast aiv 
proaching ; the tawdry lam^is were going out one by one; and the 
dark curtain was almost reaily to «leBcend. 

That final paragraph which referred Rawdon to Miss Crawley’s 
solicitor in London, and which Briggs had written so gncKl-iaiturcdly, 
consoled the dragoon and his wife somewhat, after their first blank 
disappointment, on remling the spinster’s refusid of a re<!oneiliation. 
And it effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to 
be written, by making Rawdon very (sjgcr to get to London. 

Out of Jos’s losings and George Oslmnie’s iKink-notes, he paid 
his bill at the inn, the landlord whereof does not probably know to 
this day how doubtfully his account once stood. For, as a giMicral 
sends his baggage to the rear before an action, Kcl)ccc-a had wisely 
packed up all their chief valuables and sent them oft' umlcr care of 
George’s servant, who went in charge of the tninks on the coach 
back to London. Rawdon and his wife returned by the same 
conveyance next <lay. 

“ I should liave likwl to sec the old girl before we went,” Rawdon 
smd. “ She looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure she can’t lost 
long. I won<ler what sort of a cheque I shall have at Waxy’s. 
Two hundred—it can’t be less than two hundred,—hey, Becky 1 ” 

1 Q 
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In contmiiicnco of tliu rcpcatcd visits of the aiiles-do^unp of the 
Sherilf of Miihllcsox, Kiiwdon anil Iii^ wife did not baek to their 
lodgin;^ at Brompton, but put up at an inn. Early the neat mom- 
inji, Rebecca had an opportunity of seeinfi them as she skirted that 
suburb on her rood to old Mrs. Sedley’s house at Fulham, Thither 
she vent to look for her dear AmeHs and her Brighton fnends. 
They were all off to Chatham, thence to Harwich, to take shipping 
for Belgium with the regiment-kind old Mrs. Sedley very much 
depressed and tearful, solitary. Returning from this visit, Rebecca 
found her husband, who had lieen off to Gray’s Inn, and learnt his 
fate. Ho came back fiirious. 

“ By Jove, Becky,” says he, “she’s only given mo twenty pound!” 

Tliough it told against themselves, the joke was too good, and 
Becky burst out laughing at Rawdon’s discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

BJ-TU’EEU LOSnON AS’D CHATHAM 

O N qiiittin^ Brighton, our friend as lamuno rfperson of 

rank and fiisliion tnivrlling in a biinnudic with four horsi's, 
drove in state to a fine hotel in Cavendish S<iniire, wiiere a 
suite of splendid nranis, and a feihle magnifiecntly furnished with jdate 
and Burrorinded by a half-dozen of bla<!k and silent waiters, was nuuly 
to receive the young gentleman and his bride. George did tlie honours 
of the place with a i>rincely air to Jos and Dobbin ; and Amelia, t<ir 
the first time, and with exceeding shyness and timidity, jinwidcti at 
wliat George callal her own table. 

George pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters royally, and 
Jus gobbled the turtle with immense satisfaction. Dobbin heliKMl him 
to it; for the Imly of the house, liefore whom the tuiwn was ]iltu‘<-d, 
was so ignorant of the contents, that she was going to helji Mr. Scslley 
without l)eatowing upon him either calipash or cali|)cc. 

Tlie splendour of the entertainment, ami the aiairtments in which 
it was given, idaimed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstnited after dinner, 
when Jos was asleep in the great chair. But in vain he cried fait 
against the enormity of turtle and champiigne that was fit for an 
archbishop. “ I've always l)cen accustomed to travel like a gcntl(^ 
man,” George said, “ and, damme, my wife shall travel like a Imly. 
As long as tlicre’s a shot in the locker, */t« shall want for nothing,” 
said the generous fellow, quite plcascil with himself for his magnifi¬ 
cence of spirit. Nor did Dobbin try and convince him that Amelia’s 
happiness was not centred in turtle-soup. 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly expressed a wish to gf) and 
see her mamma, at i’ulham: which ijermission George granted her 
with some grumbling. And she trippwl away to her enonnous ksl- 
room, in the centre of which stood the enormous funereal kd, “that 
the Emperor Halixander’s sister slep in when the allicil sufferings was 
here,” and put on her little bonnet and shawl with the utmost eager¬ 
ness and pleasine. George was still drinking claret when she returned 
to the ditung-room, ajul made no signs of moving. “ Ar’n’t you umiing 
with me, dearest ? ” she aske*! him. No; the “ dearest ” hail “ busi¬ 
ness ” tliat night. His man should get her a couch and go with her. 
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And the coach being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made Geoi^ a 
little diaappointed curtsey after looking vainly into his fiice once or 
twice, and went sadly down the great staircase. Captain Dobbin after, 
who handed her into the vehicle, and saw it drive away to its desti¬ 
nation. The very valet was ashamed of mentioning the address 
to the Iiackney-coaehman before the hotel waiters, and promised to 
instruct him when th^ got further on. 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarters at the Slaughters’, think¬ 
ing very likely that it wmdd be delightful to be in that luickncy-coach, 
along with Mrs. Osborne. George was evidently of quite a different 
tote; for when ho had taken wine enough, he went off to half-price 
at the play, to sec Mr. Kean perform in Shylock. Captain Osborne 
was a great lover of the drama, and hiwl himself performed high- 
comedy characters with great distinction in several garrison theatrical 
entertainments. Jos slept on until long after dark, when he woke 
up with a start at the motions of his servant, who was removing 
and emptying the decanters on the table; and the liackncy-coach 
stand was again put into requisition for a carriage to convey this 
stout hero to his lodgings and bed. 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped her daughter to her heart 
with all maternal eagerness and affection, nmnuig out of the door as 
the carriage drew up before the little garden-gate, to welcome the 
weeping, trembling young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, who was in his 
shirt-sleeves, trimming the garden-plot, shrank bick alarmed. The 
Irisli servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and smiled a “ Gotl 
bless you.” Amelia could hardly walk along the flags and up the 
steiis into the parlour. 

How the floodgates wore opened, and mother and daughter wept, 
when they were together embracing each other in this sanctuary, may 
rea4lily be imaging by every reader who possesses the least senti¬ 
mental turn. When don’t ladies weep 1 At what occasion of joy, 
sorrow, or other business of life 1 and, after such an event as a marriage, 
mother luid daughter were surely at liberty to give way to a sensibility 
which is as tender as it is refreshing. About a question of marriage 
I have seen women who hate each other kiss and cry together quite 
fondly. How much more do they feel when they love! Good 
mothers are married over again at their daughters’ w^dings: and as 
for subsequent events, who does not know how idtrarmatemal grand¬ 
mothers are 1—in feet a woman, until she is a grandmother, does not 
often really know what to be a mother is. Let us respect Amelia and 
her mamma whispering and whimpering and laughing and crying in 
the parlour and the twilight. Old Mr. Sedley did. He had not 
divined who was hr the carriage when it drove up. He hud not 
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flown out to meet his daughter, though he kissed her verj' warmly 
when she entered the room (where he wis oeeupicd, as usual, with 
his papers and tapes and statements of accounts), and after sitting 
with the mother and daughter for a short time, he veiy wisely left 
the little apartment in their ixrsscssiun. 

George’s valet was looking on in a very RuiM^n-ilious mniiner at 
Mr. Clapp in Ids shirt-sleeves, watering his ro^lmshes. He took oflf 
his hat, however, wth much eoudescension to Mr. Sedley, who asked 
news about his son-in-law, and almut Jos’s eaniiige, and whether his 
horses hurl been down to Brightini, and alnnit that infernal traitor 
Bonaparty, and the war; until the Irish maiil-servunt came with a 
plate and a bottle of wine, irom which the old gentleman insisted 
upon helping the valet. He gave him a half-guinea, t«K), which the 
servant pockctetl with a inixtun' of womler and contempt. “ To the 
health of your nraster and mistress, Trotter,” Mr. Srslley said, “and 
here’s something to drink your health when you get home, Trottc-r.” 

There were but nine days laist since Amelia hurl Icll that little 
cottage and home and yet how far otf the time seennHi sinci; she ha<i 
bidden it ferewell. What a gidf lay between her and that jMist life! 
She could look Irack to it from her jawnt st!Uiding-)iliu»*, and con¬ 
template, almost as another l)eing, the young unmarried girl alisorlxsl 
in her love, having no eyes but for one special object, ns'civing 
parental aflixdion if not imgnitcfully, at least indiflcrcntly, and as if 
it were her due—her whole heart and thoughts Ijent on the lurom- 
plishment of one desire. The review of tlu)se days, so lately gone 
yet so far away, touched her with shame; and the asjtect of the kind 
parents filled her with tender remorse. Was the iwizc gained - the 
heaven of life- -and the winner still doubtful and unsatisficsl ? As 
his hero and heroine i^ss the matrimonial Immer, the novelist 
generally drops the curtain, as if the drama were i>ver then: the 
doubts and struggles of life ended: as if, once lnndc<l in the marriage 
country, all were green and pleasant there: and wife and huslKiiid had 
nothing to do but to link each other’s anus together, and wander 
gently downwanls towards old age in happy and jierfeet fruition. B>it 
our little Amelia was just on the lank of her new emuitry, and was 
already looking anxiously Ixmk towanls the sjul friendly fignnis waving 
farewell to her across the stream, from the other distant shore. 

In honour of the yoimg bride’s arrival, her mother thought it 
necessary to prepare I don’t know what festive cntertaiiinient, and 
after the first ebullition of talk, took leave of Mrs. Oeoige OslKmie 
for a while, and dived down to the lower regions of the house to a 
sort of kitchen-parlour (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and in the 
evening, when her dishes were washe<l and her curl-papers removed, 
by Miss Flannigan, the Irish servant), there to take measures for the 
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prcpoi'iiig of a miignifiwnt ornamented tea. All people Inivc their 
ways of exi)reHsin<' kindness, and it seemed to Mrs. Sedlcy that a 
miidin and a quantity of orange marmalade spread out in a little cut- 
glass saucer would bo peculiarly agreeable refreshments to Amelia in 
her most interesting situation. 

While these dehouaes were lieing tnmsacteil below, Amelia, leaving 
the drawing-room, walked upstairs and found herself, she scarce knew 
how, in the little room which she had occupied before her marriage, 
and in that very clniir in which she hml passed so nuvny bitter hours. 
She sank, back in its turns as if it were an old friend j and fell to 
flunking over the past week, and the life beyond it. Already to be 
looking sivdly and vaguely back: always to be pining for something 
wliitdi, when obtiiinetl, brought doubt and sadness rather than plea¬ 
sure; here was the lot of our poor little creating, and hanuless lost 
wanderer in the great struggling crowds of Vanify Fair, 

Here she sate, anti retailed to herself fondly that image of George 
to which she laul knelt before mtirria^i^. Did slie own to herself how 
diflcrcnt the real man was from that superb young hero whom she 
hatl worshiiqicil 1 It requires many, many years—and a man must 
be very bul intleed—before a woimm’s pride and vanity will let her 
own tt) such a confession. Then Kcl)ecca’s twinkling green eyes and 
baleful smile lighted ui»on her, and filled her with dismay. Anti so 
she siite for a while indulging in her usiuil mootl of selfish brooding, 
in that very listlots melancholy attitutle in which the honest maid¬ 
servant luul found her, on the day when she brought up the letter in 
which George lencwetl his offer of marriage. 

She Ittokctl at the little white Ixstl, which hatl been hers a few 
days before, and thought she would like to sleep in it that night, and 
wake, as formerly, with her mother smiling over her in the morning. 
Then she thought with terror of the great fimercal ilaraask pavilion 
in the vast anti ilingy stete bcil-room, which was awaiting her at the 
grand hotel in Cavcntlish Stiuare. Dear little white betl! how many 
a long night liad she wept on its pillow! How hail she despaired 
and hoped to die there; and now were not all her wishes accom- 
plishetl, and the lover of whom she had dotpairetl her own for everl 
Kind mother! how patiently and tenderly luul she watehetl round 
that bed! She went and knelt down by the bctlside; and there this 
wounded and timorous, but gentle and loving soul, sought for conso¬ 
lation, where as yet, it must be owuetl, our little girl had but seldom 
looked for it. I^ve hail been her fiiith hitherto; and the sad, blecil- 
ing ilisappointed heart began to feel the want of another consoler. 

Have we a right to repeat or to overhear her pniyers ? These, 
brother, are secrets, and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, in which 
our story, lies. 
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But this may be said, that when the tesi Wiw finally unnouuecd, 
our young lady came downstairs a great deal more cheerful; that 
she did not despond, or deplore her liite, or think almut Geoigc’s 
coldness, or Reb^a’s eyes, tis she hml been wont to do of late. She 
went downstairs, and kissed her father and mother, and talked to 
the old gentleman, and mtulc him more merry than he hml been for 
many a day. She sate down at the piano wlii^ Dobbin luul bought 
for her, and sang over all her fiither’s favourite olil songs. She jiro- 
nounced the tea to be excellent, and praiscfl the exquisite taste in 
which the marmolailc was arranged in the saucers. And in detiT- 
mining to make everybody else happy, she found herself so; and 
was sound asleep in the great funereal imviliou, and only woke up 
with a smile when George arrived from the theatre. 

For the next day, George had more imiwrtiint “ business ” to 
transact tlian that which took him to set; Mr. Knin in SliyliH-k. 
Immediately on his arrival in London he hud written off to his 
father’s solicitors, signifying his roytd pleasure that an interview 
should take place between them on the morrow. His hotel bill, 
losses at billkrds and canls to Captain Crawley hud almost draimvl 
the young man’s purse, which wanted reiilenishing Iwfore he set ont 
on his travels, and he hatl no resource but to infringe uism the two 
thousand pounds which the attorneys were commissioned to pay over 
to him. He had a perfect telicf in his own mind that his fiither 
would relent before very long. How could any isirciit Ije obdurate 
for a length of time against such a iMunigon as he was 1 If his mere 
post and personal merits did not suM'ced in moUifying his father, 
George determined that he would distinguish himself so prodigiously 
in the ensuing cami.)aign that the old gentleman must give in to 
him. And if not 1 Rih! the world was before him. His luck 
might change at cards, and there was a deal of siiending in two 
thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia once more in a carriage to her mamma, 
with strict orders and carte blanche to the two ladies to purchase 
everything requisite for a lady of Mrs. George OslKinie’s fashion, who 
was going on a foreign tour. They had but one day to comi»lctc the 
outfit, and it may be imagined that their business therefore occupied 
them pretty fully. In a carriage once more, bustling alsmt fhim 
milliner to linen-draper, escorte*! back to the carriage by obsejiuious 
shopmen or polite owners, Mrs. Se«llcy was herself agiiin almost, and 
sincerely happy for the first time sini'C their misforttuics. Nor was 
Mre. Amelia at all above the pleasure of shopiiing, and bargaining, 
and seeing and buying pretty things. (Would any man, the most 
philosoi>hic, pve twopence for a woman who was ?) She gave her¬ 
self a little treat, obedient to her husband’s orders, and imrchased a 
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quantity 01 lady’s gear, showing a great deal of taste and eluant 
discernment, as all the shop-folks said. • 

And about the war that was ensuing. Mis. Osborne was not much 
alarmed; Boiiaparty was to bo crushed almost without a struggle. 
Maigatc packets were sailing every day, filled with men of fashion 
and la<lies of note, on their way to Brussels and Ghent. People 
were going not so nyich to a war as to a fashionable tour. The 
newspai)er8 laughed the wretched upstart and swindler to scorn. 
Such a Corsican wretch as that withstand the ormira of Europe and 
the genius of the immortal Wellington 1 Amelia held him in utter 
contempt'; for it needs not to bo said that this soft and gentle crea¬ 
ture took her opinions from those people who surrounded her, such 
fidelity being much too humble-minded to think for itself. Well, in 
a won!, she and her mother performed a great day’s shopping, and 
she acquitted herself with considerable liveliness and credit on this 
her first appearance in the genteel world of London. 

George meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows squared, 
and his swaggering martial air, made for Bedford Row, and stalked 
into the attoniey’s offices as if he was lord of every palc-feced clerk 
who was scribbling there. He ordered somebody to inform Mr. 
Higgs that Captain Osborne was waiting, in a fierce and patronising 
way, as if the pikin of an attorney, who had thrice his brains, fifty 
tiraes'his money, and a thousand times his experience, was a wretched 
underling who should instantly leave all his business in life to attend 
on the Captain’s pleasure. Ho did not see the sneer of contempt 
which iMsscd all round the room, from the first clerk to the articled 
gents, from the articled gents to the raggcil writere and white-faced 
ninners, in clothes too tight for them, ns he sate there tapping his 
boot with his cane, and thinking wliat a parcel of in iiwiitb|p. poor 
devils these were. The miserable poor devils knew all about his 
affiiire. 'riiey talked about them over their pints of beer at their 
public-hotuic clubs to other clerks of a night. Ye gods, what do not 
attorneys and attomeys’ clerks know in London 1 Nothing is hidden 
from their inquisition, and their femiliars mutely nde our dty. 

Perliaps George expected, when he entered Mr. Higgs’s apart¬ 
ment, to find tlrat gentleman commissioned to give him some message 
of compromise or conciliation from his fether; perhaps his haughty 
and cold demeanour was adopted as a sign of his spirit and resolu¬ 
tion ; but if so, his fierceness was met by a chilling coolness and in¬ 
difference on the attorney’s part, that rendered swaggering absurd. 
He protended to be writing at a paper, when the Captain entered. 
“ Pray, sit down, sir,” said he, “ and I will attend to your little affair 
in a moment. Mr. Poe, get the release papers, if you please; ” and 
then he fell to writing again. 
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Poc haring produced those papers, his chief calculated the amoiuit 
of two thousand pounds stock at the rate of tlie day; and iisked 
Captain Osborne whether he would take the sum in a chc«|ue u]X)n 
the bankers, or whether he should direct the latter to punhiisc stock 
to that amount. “ One of the late Mrs. Osborne’s trusb't's is out of 
town,” he said indifterently, “but my client aishes to m«“t your 
wishes, and have done with the business as quick as iK)S8ible.” 

“ Give me a cheque, sir,” said the Cu|itain very surlily. “ Damn 
the shillings and halfiiencc, sir,” he tvdded, as the lawyer was making 
out the amount of the draft; and, flattering himself that by thifi stroke 
of magnanimity be had put the old quiz to the blush, he stalked out • 
of the oflace with the paper in his |)ocket. 

“That chap will be in gaol in two ycivrs,” Mr. Higgs said to 
Mr. Poe. 

“ Won’t 0 . come round, sir, don’t you think 1 ” 

“ Won’t the monument come round,” Mr. Higgs replied. 

“ He’s going it pretty fiist,” said the clerk. “ He’s only marriwl 
a week, and I saw him and some other military chaiw handing Mrs. 
Highflyer to her carriage after the play.” And then another ease 
was called, and Mr. George Osborne thenceforth dismissed fnan these 
worthy gentlemen’s memory. 

The draft was upon oim friends Hidker & Bullock, of LomlKird 
Street, to whose house, still thinking he was doing business, George 
bent his way, and from whom he received his money. Fi-edcrick 
Bullock, Esq., whoso yellow face was over a ledger, at which sate a 
demure clerk, happened to be in the banking-room when George 
entered. His yellow face turned to a more deadly colour when he 
saw the Captain, and he slunk back guiltily into the inmost psirlour. 
George was too busy gloating over the money (for he hwl never had 
such a stun before), to mark the countenance or flight of the cada¬ 
verous suitor of his sister. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s apixainiiicc and conduct. 
“ He came in as bold as brass,” said Frederick. “ He law drawn out 
every shilling. How long will a few hundreil iwunds last such a chaji 
as that 1 ” Osborne swore with a great oath that he little rarwl when 
or how soon he spent it. Fred dined every day in liu^ll fhiuans 
now. But altogether, George was highly pleascMl with his days 
business. All his own baggage and outfit was put into a state of 
speedy preparation, and he paid Amelia’s imrchases with cheques on 
his agents, and with the splendour of a lord. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

IN WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER REGIMENT 

W HEN Jos’s fine carriage drove up to the inn door at Chatham, 
tlie first fiice wltich Amelia recognised was the friendly 
countenance of Captain Dobbin, who had been pacing the 
street for an hour jMist in exi)ectiition of his friends’ arrival. The 
Captain, with shells on his frock-coat, and a crimson sash and sabre, 
presented a milihiry appcarimcc, which made Jos quite proud to be 
able to claim such an acquaintance, and the stout civlliau hailed him 
with a conliality very different from the reception which Jos vouch¬ 
safed to his friend in Brighton and Bond Street. 

Along with the Captain was Ensign Stubble; who, os the barouche 
neared the inn, burst out vrith an exclauuvtiou of “ By Jove! what a 
pretty prl! ” highly applauding Osborne’s choice. Indeed, Amelia 
dressed in her wetltling-pelisse and pink ribbons, with a flush in her 
face, occasioned by rapid travel through the oi)en air, looked so fr^h 
and pretty, as fully to justify the Ensign’s compliment Dobbin liked 
him for making it As he stepped forward to help the lady out of 
tlie (airringe. Stubble saw what a pretty little hand she gave him, and 
what a sweet pretty little foot came tripping down the step. He 
blushed profusely, and made the very best bow of which ho was 
capiiblo; to which Amelia, seeing the number of the —th regiment 
embroidered on the Ensijpi’s ciip, replied with a blushing smile, and a 
curtsey on her part; whicli finishetl the young Ensign on the spot. 
Dobbin took most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, and encouraged 
him to talk about Amelia in their private walks, and at each other’s 
quarters. It became the &Bhion, indeed, among all the honrat young 
fellows of the —th to adore and admire Mrs. Osbonie. Her simple 
artless behaviour, and modest kindness of demeanour, won all their 
nnrophisticated hearts; all which simplicity and sweetness are 
quite imiwssiblc to describe in print. But who has not beheld these 
mnong women, and recognised the presence of all sorts of qualities 
in them, even though they say no more to you than tliat they are 
engaged to dance the next quadrille, or that it is very hot weather? 
G«»igc, always the champion of his regiment, rose immensely in the 
opinion of the youth of tlie corps, by lus gallantry in marrying this 
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portionless young creature, and by his choice of such a pretty kind 
IKirtner. • 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the travellers, Amelia, to 
her surprise, found a letter addressed to Mrs, Captain Osiwnic. It 
WM a triangular billet, on pink paper, and sealeil with a dove and an 
olive branch, and a profusion of light-blue sealing-wax, and it was 
written in a very large, though undecided fcuuda hand. 

“ It’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,” said George, laughing. “ I know it 
by the kisses on the seal.” And in fiict, it was a note from Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd, requesting the pleasure of Mrs. Ositoniu’s (’qni|iaiiy 
that very evening to a small firiendly pirty. “ You must go,” George • 
said. “You will make neqmunbinee with the regiment there. 
O’Dowd goes in command of the regiment, and Peggy goes in com¬ 
mand of O’Dowd.” 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of 
Mrs. O’Dowd’s letter, when the door Wiis ftung ojwn, awl a stout 
jolly huly, in a riding habit, followed by a wm])lc of officers of Ours, 
entered the room. 

“ Sure, I coiddn’t stop till tay-time. Present me, Giirge, ipy dear 
fellow, to your lady. Madam, I’m dcloightcd to sec ye; and to pre¬ 
sent to you me husband, Mcejor O’Dowd; ” and with tins, the jolly 
lady in the riding-habit grasped Amelia’s hand very warmly, and the 
latter knew at once that the huly was before her whom her husband 
had so often laughed at. “You’ve often hciud of me from tliat 
husband of yours,” said the lady, with great vivimity. 

“ You’ve often heard of her,” echoed her husband, the Major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, “ that she hud.” 

“ And small gocxl he’s told you of me,” Mrs. O’Dowd rei»lied; 
adding tliat “ George was a wiek^ divvle.” 

“ That I’ll go bail for,” said the Msyor, trying to look knowing, 
at which George laughed; and Mrs. O’Dowd, with a tap of her wliiji, 
told the Major to l)e quiet ; and then requested to be ]>rcacnted in 
form to Mrs. Captain Osbonie. 

“ This, my dear,” said George with great gravity, “ is my very 
good, kind, and excellent friend, Aurelia Margaretta, otherwise called 
Peggy.” 

“ Faith, you’re right,” interposed the Major. 

“ Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Msgor Michael O’Dowd, of our 
regiment, and daughter of Rfegurld Berisford do Burgo Malony of 
Glcnmalony, County Kildare.” 

“And Muryaii Squeer, Doblin,” said the lady with calm 
superiority. 

“ And Muryan Square, sure enough,” the Major whispered. 

“ ’Twas there ye coorted me, Mcejor dear,” the laily said; and 
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the Miyor af«eiitc<l to this as to every other proposition which was 
made jjciiemlly in compiuiy. 

Miyor O’Dowd, who had served his sovereign in every quarter of 
the world, and had iwid for every step in his profession by some more 
than equivalent act of daring and gallantry, was the most modest, 
silent, dicc|)-&ccd and meek of little men, and as obedient to his wife 
as if he hml been he« tay-boy. At the mess-table he sate silently, and 
dnuik a great deal. When full of liquor, he reeled silently home. 
When he siwkc, it was to agree with everybody on every conceivable 
point ;.and he passed tiirough life in perfect ease and good-humour. 

• The hottest sims of India never heated his temper; and the Wal- 
chcren ague never shook it. He walked up to a battery with just 
os much indifference us to a dinner-table; and dineil on horse-flesh 
and turtle with equal relish aud appetite; and had an old mother, 
Mrs. O’Dowd of O’Dowdstown indeed, whom he had never disobeyed 
but when he ran away and enlisted, and when he peisistwl in marry¬ 
ing that odious Peggy Malony. 

Peggy was one of five sisters, and eleven children of the noble 
house of Glenmalony; but her husband, though her own cousin, was 
of the mother’s side, and so had not the inestimable advantage of 
being allied to the Malonys, whom she believed to be the most 
famous family in the world. Having tried nine seasons at Dublin 
and two at Bath aud Cheltenham, and not finding a partner for life. 
Miss Malony ordered her cousin Mick to marry her when she was 
about thirty-three years of age; and the honest fellow obeying, 
carried her off to the West Indies, to preside over the ladies of the 
—th regiment, into which he had just exchanged. 

Before Mrs. O’Dowd was half-mi-hoiu' in Amelia’s (or indeetl in 
anybody else’s) company, this a mi able lady told all her bhih and 
pedigree to her new Mend. “ My dear,” said she good-naturedly, 
“it was my intention that Qai^ should be a brother of my 
own, and my sister Olorvina would have suited him entirely. 
But as bygones are bygones, and he was engaged to yourself, 
why. I’m determined to take you as a sister inst^, and to look 
upon you as such, and to love you as one of the fii^ly. Faith, 
you’ve got such a nice good-natured face and way widg you, that 
I’m Slue we’ll agree; and that you’ll be an addition to our &mily 
anyway.” 

“ ’Deed and she will,” said O’Dowd, with an approving air, and 
Amelia felt herself not a little amus^ and grateful to be thus 
suddenly introduced to so large a party of relations. 

“We’re all good fellows hero," the Mtqor’s laily continued. 
“There’s not a regiment iii the service where you’ll find a more 
united society nor a more agreeable mess-room. There’s no quarrel- 
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]g, bickering, slandthering, nor small talk amongst ««. We all 
ve each other.” > 

“ Especially Mrs. Magenis,” said George, laughing. 

“ Mrs. Captain Magenis and me lias made up, though her tresit- 
ent of me would bring me gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

“And you with such a b^utiM front of black, Peggy, my 
snr,” the Major cried. , 

“Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby. Them huslMinds ara 
ways in the way, Mrs. Osborne, my dear; and its for my Mick, I 
len tell him he should never open his mouth but to give tlic woni 
• command, or to put meat and drink into it. I’ll tell you alsnit 
le regiment, and warn you when we’re alone. Intnxlucc me to 
JUT brother now; sure he’s a mighty fine man, and reminds me of 
le cousin, Dan Malony (Malony of Ballynialony, my dear, you know, 
ho mariicd Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstown, own cousin b) I^ord 
oldoody). Mr. SeiUey, sir, I’m deloightcd to Im; made known t»‘ 
e. I suppose you’ll dine at the mess to-day. (Mind that ilivvle of 
docther, Mick, and whatever ye du, keep yourself soIkt for me 
arty this evening.)” 

“It’s the 150 th gives ns a forewcll dinner, my love,” interiaised 
le Mi^or, “ but we’ll eiisy get a canl for Mr. Sedley.” 

“ Run, Simple (Ensign Simple, of Ours, my dtsir Ameliiu I 
irgot to introjuice him to ye). Run in a hurry, with Mrs, Major 
•’Dowd’s compliments to Colonel Tavish, and Ciiptain Osls»riie lias 
rought his brothemlaw down, and will bring him to the 150 th mess 
t five o’clock sliarp- when you and I, my dear, will take a snack 
ere, if you like.” Before Mrs. O’Dowd’s speeih was coneludeti, 
•ic young Ensign was trotting downstairs on his commission. 

“ ObedieiK* is the soul of the anny. Wc will go to our duty 
'hile Mrs. O’Dowd will stay and enlighten you, Emmy,” Captain 
•sbome wiid; and the two gentlemen, taking each a wing of tla- 
lajor, walked out with that officer, grinning at eiudi other over his 
eaJ. 

And, now having her new friend to herfiplf, the iuipetiiouH Mrs. 
(’Dowd proceeded to iwur out such a ipiantity of information as no 
oor little woman’s memory could ever tax itself to ls*ar. She bdd 
.mAlTH. a thousand particulars relative to the very numerous family 
f which the amoved young lady fiamd herself a member. “ Mrs. 
leavytop, the Colonel’s wife, dial in Jamaica of the yellow laver 
nd a broken heart comboiiied, for the horrud ohl Colonel, witli a 
ead as bald as a cannon-ball, was making sheep’s eyes at a half- 
aste mrl there. Mrs. Magenis, though without alucation, was a 
ood woman, but she had the diwle’s tongue, and would ch^t her 
wn mother at whist. Mrs. Captain Kirk must turn up her lolistor 
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eyes feraooth at the iilea of an honest round Kamo (wherein me 
fawthcr, »w pious a man aa ever went to ehurch, me imclc Dane 
Malony, mid our cousin the Bishop, took a liand at loo, or whist, 
every night of their lives). Nayther of ’cm’s goin’ with the regiment 
this time,” Mrs. O’Dowd a«lded. “Fanny Magenis stops with her 
mother, who sells small coal and potatoes, most likely in Islington- 
town, hard by London, though she’s always bragging of her father’s 
ships, and pointing them out to us aa they go up the river; and Mrs. 
Kirk and her children will stop here in Bcthesda Place, to he nigh 
to her favourite preacher, Dr. Ramshom. Mrs. Bunny’s in an 
. interesting situation—&ith, and she always is, then—-and has given 
tlie Lieutenant seven alreaily. And Ensign Posky’s wife, who joined 
two montlis before yon, my dear, has quarl’d with 'rom Posky a 
score of times, till you can hear’m all over the iMiPck (they say 
they’re come to broken pleets, and Tom never accounted for his 
black oi), and she’ll go back to her mother, who keei» a hulies’ 
amimvry at Richmond,—bad htek to her for nmning away from it! 
Where did ye get your finishing, my dearl I had moin, and no 
exi)ince spared, at Mailame Fianahan’s, at Ilyssus Grove, Booters- 
town, neir Dublin, wid a Marchioness to teach us the trae Parisian 
prommeiation, and a retired Mejor-General of the French service 
to put us through the exercise.” 

Of this incongruous fiimily oirr astonishcil Amelia fmmd herself 
all of a sudden a member; with Mrs. O’Dowd as an elder sister. 
She was prescnterl to her other female relations at tea-time, on 
whom, aa she was qxriet, gooil-natureil, and not too handsome, she 
maile rather an agreeable impression until the arrival of the gentlemen 
from the mess of the 150 th, who all adiniml her so, that her sisters 
begim, of course, to find fividt with her. 

" I hojie Osborne has sown liis wild-oats,” said Mrs. Magenis to 
Mrs. Bunny. “ If a reformed rake makes a good husband, sure it’s 
she will have the fine cliance with Garge,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarkal 
to Posky, who had lost her position aa bride in the regiment, and 
was quite angry with the usurper. And aa for Mrs. Kirk; that 
disciple of Dr. Ramshom put one or two leading professional questions 
to Ameliii, to see whether she was awakened, whether she was a pro¬ 
fessing Christian and so forth, and finding from the simplicity of 
Mrs. Oslmnic’s replies that she waa yet in utter darkness, put into 
her IuukIs three little penny books with pictures, via., the “ Howling 
Wilderness,” the “ Washerwoman of Finchley Common,” and the 
“British Soldier’s best Bayonet,” which, bent upon awakening her 
before she slept, Mrs. Kirk beg^l Amelia to r^ tliat night ere 
she went to b^l. 

But all tlie men, like good fellows oa they were, rallied round 
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icir comnifle’s pretty wife, and paid her their eourt witl> wtldierly 
illantry. She hail a little triiim]ih, which Ihiahod her apirita and 
uulc her eyes sparkle. George was proud of her popularity, and 
leased with the manner (which was very gay and graci'fid, though 
aive and a little timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s 
tteutions, and answered their compliments. And he in his tmiform- 
ow much handsomer he was than any man in tj>c room! Slie fidt 
hat he was affectionately watching her, and glowed with pleasure at 
is k indnMs. “ I will make all his friends welcome,” she n’solvinl 
1 her heart. “ I will love all !is I love him. I will always try and 
e gay and good-humoured and make his home happy.” 

The regiment indeed jvdopted her with acclamation. The Caiitains 
pproved, the Lieutenants applauded, the Ensigns mlmired. Old 
hitler, the Doctor, mwlc one or two jokes, which, Wng jinrfWisional, 
eed not be repeat^ j and Cackle, the Assistant M.D. of Edinburgh, 
ondesceuded to examine her upon leetcrature, and trie<l her with his 
hree best French quototions. Young Stubble went alsmt from man 
0 man whispering, “ Jove, isn’t she a pretty gal 1 ” and never t<s)k 
tis eyes off her except when the negus came in. 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much iw siioke to her during 
he whole evening. But he and Captain Porter of the 1 bOth took 
lome Jos to the hotel, who was in a very maudlin shite, and hail 
old his tiger-hunt story with great eff«!t, Ixith at the mess-table and 
it the soiree, to Mrs. O’Dowd in her turlmu and bird of isinulisii. 
Javing put the Collector into the hands of his senrant, Dobbin 
oitered about, smoking his cigar before the inn door. George Inul 
neanwhile very carefully shawled his wife, and brought her away 
Tom Mrs, O’Dowd’s after a general handshaking fnnn the young 
•dicers, who aecompaniwl her to the fly, and cheered that vehicle as 
t drove off. So Amelia gave Dobbin her little hand as she got out 
»f tlie carriage, and rebuked him smilingly for not having taken miy 
loticc of her all night. 

The Captiiin continued that deleterious amusement of smoking, 
long after the inn and the street wero gone to bed. He wahhiHl 
the lights vanish from George’s sitting-room windows, ami shine out 
in tlic bedroom close at hand. It was almost moniing when he ro- 
turned to his own quarters. He could hear the chiicring fntiii tlu. 
ships in the river, where the transports were already taking in their 
cargoes preparatory to dropping down the lhames. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
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regiment, which entered the harbour almost at the same time with 
the Lovely Rose. '> Jos went in a collapsed state to an inn, while 
Captain Dobbin escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in free¬ 
ing Jos’s carriage and luggage from the ship and the custoni-hoiise, 
for Mr. Jos was at present without a servant, Osborne’s man and his 
own pam})ered menial having conspired together ait Chatham, and 
refuB^ point-blank to cross the water. Thi^ revolt, which came 
very siuldeuly, and on the last ilaiy, so alarnted Mr. Scdloy, jimior, 
that he was on the point of {pving up tlie expedition, but (^aptaiin 
Dobbin (who made himself immensely otticious in the business, Jos 
said) ratal him and laughed at him soiuidly: the mustochios wena 
grown in advance, and Jos finailly was persuailcd to embark. In 
place of the well-brc<l imd well-ted Loudon domestics, who <‘ould 
only speak English, Dobbin procure*! for Jos’s iwrty a swarthy 
little Belgian servant who could speak no languagit at all; but 
who, by his bustling liehavionr, and by invariably mldn'ssiiig Mr. 
Sedley os “My lonl,” spaslily awjuiral that gentleman’s favour. 
Times are altered at Ostend now; of the Britons wlio go tliither, 
very few look like lonls, or act like tliose incinlierB of our heredi¬ 
tary aristoiTacy. They seem for the most jiiirt shabby in attire, 
•lingy of linen, lovers of billiaiils ami brandy, and cigars and grciisy 
ordinaries. 

But it may be said as a rule, that every Englishman in tin! Duke 
of Wellington’s army piiid his way. 'riie remembrance of such a fact 
surely becomes a nation of shopkeepers. It was a blessing for a 
commerce-loving country to be overrun by such an aiiuy of cusbimcrs: 
and to have such cralitable warriors to fecil. And the country wlticli 
they came to protect is not military. For a long pcriisl of history 
thcyliave let other jieople fight there. When the prasent wrib-.r 
went to siuwey with eagle glance the field of Waterloo, we asked the 
conductor of the ililigence, a imrtly warlike-looking veteran, whether 
he had been at the battle. “ Pa» d icte” -BUch an auswt-r and 
sentiment as no Frenchman woidd own to—was his rciily. But, on 
the other hand, the postillion who dwve us was a ViHconnit, a son of 
some bankrupt Imperial General, who aci-cpted a iicnny worth of iKcr 
on the road. The moral is surely a gmod one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never could have Iwkwl im)re 
rich and prosiierous than in that opening summer of 1815, when its 
green fields and quiet cities were enlivened by multiplic*! rwl-rxmts: 
when its wide chauaseu swarmed with brilliant English equipages; 
when its great canal-boats, gliding by rich pastures and pleasant 
quaint old vill^, by old chateaux lying amongst old trees, were all 
crowded with well-to4o English travellers: when the soldier who 
drank at the vfilage inn, not only <lmnk, but paid his score; and 
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Dunald, the Highlumlor,* billeted in the Flemish fiinnhuusc, reeked 
the baliy’s cradle, while Jean and Jeannette weieiout getting in the 
liay. Ah our iminters arc bent on military subjects Just now, I 
throw out this as a good subject for the pencil, to illustrate the 
principle of an hoiiest English war. All looked as brilliant and 
iuundess as a Hyde Park review. Meanwhile Napoleon, screened 
behind his eurtoin ^f frontier-fortresses, was preparing for the out¬ 
break which was to drive all these onlerly people into fury and 
blood; and lay so uuuiy of them low. 

Everybody had such a imrfect feeling of confidence in the leader 
• (for the resolute fiiith which the Duke of Wellington had iuspiretl in 
the whole English nation was as intense, as that more frantic onthu- 
siiutm with which at one time the French regarded NairnhsHi), the 
country sccmctl in so iwrfcct a state of onlerly defence, and the help 
at hand in (»uu3 of need so near and overwhelming, that alann was 
unknown, and our tnivcllcrs, among whom two were naturally of a 
very timid sort, were, like all the other iuulti])licd English tourists, 
entirely at ease. The femous regiment, with so many of whose 
officers we have marie aciiimintancc, was drafteii in ca^-boats to 
linigcs and Ghent, thence to march to Bnisscls. Jos accompanied 
the hulics in the public boats; the which all old travellers in Flanders 
must remember for the luximy and accommodation they affonled. 
So prodigiously good was the eating and drinking on boanl these 
sluggish but most comfortable vessels, tliat there are legends extant 
of tui English traveller, who, coming to Belgium for a week, and 
travelling in one of these Ixmte, was so delighted with the fare there 
that he went btmkwimls and forwards from Ghent to Bruges irerpetu- 
ally until the railroads were inventerl, when he drownctl himself on 
the last trip of the passage-boat. Jos’s death was not to be of this 
sort, but his comfort was exceeding, and Mrs. O’Dowd insisted that 
he oidy wanted her sister Glorvimi to make his happiness complete. 
He sate on the roof of the cabin all day drinking Flemish beer, 
shouting for Isidor, his servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage w!is prodigious. “ Boney attack us! ” he cried. 
“ My dear creature, my ixmr Emmy, don’t be frightened. There’s no 
danger. 'The allies will be in Paris in two months, I tell you; when 
I’ll take you to dine in the Palais Royal, by Jove! 'riicrc are three 
hundred thousand Rooshiaus, I tell yon, now entering France by 
Maycncc and the Rlimc—three himdrcd thousand under Wittgenstein 
and Barclay do Tolly, my poor love. You don’t know militaiy aftiiirs, 
my dear. I do, and I tell you there’s no infiintry in France can stand 
against Rooshian infantry, and no general of Boney’s that’s fit to hold 

* This incident is mentioned in Mr. Gleig's “Story of the Battle of 
Watorloa” 
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a candle to Wittgenstcnii. Then there are the Anstriuns, they are five 
hmdred thousand if a uuin, and they are vrithin ten inarelies of the 
fiontier by this time, under Scliwartzt'nbeig and Prince Charles. Then 
there are the Proosliituis under the gallant Prince Marshal. Show me 
a cavalry chief like him now that Miirat is gone. Hey, Mrs. O’Bowd 1 
Ho you think mu' little girl here need be afiuid 1 Is there any eanse 
for fear, Isidor ? Hey, sir ? Get some more Jl)eer.” 

Mrs. 0’Uow<l saiil that her “ Glorvina was not afraid of any man 
alive, let alone a Frenchman,” and tossed otT a glass of beer with a 
wink which expressed her liking tor the, bcven>g«*. 

Having frequently been in j»ix*8euee of the enemy, or, in other 
words, fiiced the hulies at Cheltenham and liatli, tnir friend, the Col¬ 
lector, had lost a great dwd of his jiristine timi<lity, and was mav. 
especially when fortified with liquor, its talkative its might Ik'. He 
WM rather a favourite with the regiment, treating the y«mng officers 
with suinptuosity, and amusing them by his militiiry aire. And iis 
there is one well-known regiment of the army which travels with a 
goat hearling the column, whilst another is led by ad<>er, George siiid 
with icaiject to his brother-in-law', that his regiment marched with 
an elephant. 

Since Amelia’s intnsluction to the regiment, tleorge lM>giin to k- 
rather ashamed of some of the coniiiany to which lie had kcii foixssl to 
present her; and determined, as he told Dobbin (with what satisfiie- 
tion to the latter it need not 1)0 ssiid), to ex«'hangc into sinne k-tter ngi- 
ment soon, arid to get bis wife away irinn thosi* <liimne<l vulgar women. 
But this vulgarity of king aslnimed of one’s s<s‘iuty is much more 
common among men tlian women (except very gn-at ladies of iashion, 
who, to be sure, indulge in it); and Mis. Amelia, a natimil and un¬ 
affected iicrsou, had none of that tuiilicial sbaniefiiccdncss which her 
husband mistook for delicacy on his own jjait. Thus Mrs. 0'J)owd 
hail a cock’s plume in her hat, and a very large “ rejMiytlicr ” on her 
stomach, which she used to ring on all (sx-asions, narniting how it 
had been presented to her by her fawther, as she sti]it into the car’ge 
after her marige j and these oniaments, with other outward fiwuliar- 
ities of the Major’s wife, gave excruciating agonies to Cajitain Oskmic, 
when his wife and the Major’s came in contact; whereas Amelia was 
only amused by the honest lady’s eccentricities, and not in the least 
ashamed of her company. 

As they miulc that well-known Jouniey, which almost every 
Englishman of midillc rank has travelled since, there might have 
been more instnictive, but fevv more entertaining, (xnniianions than 
Mrs. Mtyor O’Dowil. “Talk ak>ut kenid knits, niy dear! Ye 
should see the kenal boats lictween Dublin ami Balliuasloc. It’s 
there the rapid travelling is; and the licantiful cattle. Sure me 
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fawthcr got a gould medal (and his Excellency himself eat a slice of 
it, and said never was finer mate in his loif) for a fuur-year-old 
heifer, the like of which ye never saw in thin country any day.” 
And Jus owned with a sigh, “ that for good streaky beef, really 
mingled with fiit and lean, there was no country like England.” 

" Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes from,” said 
the Major’s lady; pre^peeding, as is not unusual with patriots of her 
nation, to make comparisons greatly in fiivour of her own country. 
The idea of comparing the market at Bniges with those of Dublin, 
although she had suggested it herself, caused immense scorn and 
derision on her part. “ I’ll thank ye tell me what they mean by 
tlmt old gazabo on the top of the market-place,” said she, in a binst 
of ridicule fit t<j have brought the old tower down. The place was 
full of English soldiery as they passed. English bugles woke them 
in the morning; at nightfall they went to bed to the note of the 
British fife and drum: all the country and Etnnpc was in arms, and 
the greatest event of history jieuding: and honest Peggy O’Dowd, 
whom it concerned as well as another, went on prattling about 
Ballinafml, and the horses in the stables at Glenmalony, and the 
clar’t dnmk there; and Jos Sodlcy interposed about curry and rice 
at Dumdum; and Amelia thought about her husband, and how best 
she should show her love for him ; as if these were the great topics 
of the world. 

Those who like to lay down the History-book, and to speculate 
upon what have happened in the world, but for the fetal 

occiurence of what actutilly did take place (a most puzzling, amusing, 
ingenious, and profitable kind of meditation), have no doubt often 
thought to themselves what a specially bad time Napoleon took to 
come back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle from GiUf San Juan 
to Notre Dame. The historians on our side tell us that the arraira 
of the allied powers were all providentially on a war-footing, and 
ready to l)car down at a moment’s notice upon the Elban Emperor. 
The august jobbers assembled at Vienna, and carving out the king¬ 
doms of Europe according to their wisdom, had such causes of qiuurcl 
among themselves as might liave set the armies which had overcome 
Napoleon to fight against each other, but for the return of the object 
of unanimous hatred and fear. This monarch hod an army in fidl 
force because he had jobbed to himself Poland, and was determined 
to keep it: another had robbed half Saxony, and was bent upon 
maintaining his acquisition: Italy was the object of a third’s solici¬ 
tude. Each was protesting against the rapacity of the other; and 
coidd the Corsican but have waited in prison until all these parties 
were by the ears, he might have returned and reigned unmolested. 
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B\it what woxild have become of our story and all our friends, then 1 
If all the drops Ih it were dried up, what would become of the sea 1 

In the meanwhile the business of life and living, and the pursuits 
of pleasure, especially, went on as if no end were to be exfxH5te«l 
to them, and no enemy in front. When our travellers arrivetl at 
Brussels, in which their regiment was quartered, a grait piece of guo«l 
fortune, as all said, they found themselves i» one of the giiyest and 
most brilliant little capitals in Europe, and where all tlie Vanity 
Fair booths were laid out with the most tempting liveliness and 
splendour. Qambling was here in profusion, and dancing in plenty: 
feasting was there to fill with delight that great g(»unnand of a Jos*; 
there was a theatre where a miracidous Catalani was delighting all 
hearers: beautiful rides, all enlivened with martial s]>lcndour; a rare 
old city, with strange costumes and wonderful architettture, to deliglit 
the eyes of little Amelia, who hml never l)cfore seen a foreign country, 
and ffll her with charming surj'rises: so that now and for a few 
weeks’ siwce in a fine handsome hslgiiig, whereof the cxi)en8cs were 
borne by Jos and Osljornc, who %vas flush of money and lull of kind 
attentions to his wife—for about a fortnight, I say, during which 
her honeymoon cndcil, Mrs. Amelia was os pleased and happy as 
any little bride out of England. 

Every day during this Imppy time there was novelty and amuse¬ 
ment for all parties. There wiis a church to see, or a lacture-gallery 
- -there was a ride, or an ojiera. The Isuids of the regiments were 
making music at all hours. The greatest folks of England walkwl 
in the Park—there wiw a perpetual militiwy ft'stival. Ueorge, biking 
out his wife to a new jaunt or junket every night, was quite pleased 
mth himself as usual, and swore he Wiis he<wniing <inifo a domestic 
cliaracter. And a jaunt or a junket with him! Was it not enough 
to set this little heart beating with joy ? Her letters home to her 
mother were filled with delight ami gratitude at this seiuson. Her 
husband bade her buy laces, millinery, jewels, and gimenusks of all 
sorts. Oh, ho was the kindest, Ix'st, and most generous of men! 

The sight of the very gn*at comjiany of hmls and ladies and 
fashionable iicrsons who thronged the town, and appisirml in every 
public place, filled George’s truly British soul with intense delight. 
They flimg off that happy fiigidity and insolcms! of dennamour 
which occasionally characterises the grciit at home, and api)earing in 
numberless public places, condescendcil to mingle with the rest of 
the company whom they met there. One night at a i»arty given by 
the general of the division to which George's regiment belonged, 
he had the honour of dancing with Laily Blanche Thistlewood, 
Lori Bareacres’ daughter; he bustled for ices and refreshments for 
the two noble ladies j he pushed and squeezed for Lady Bareacres’ 
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earring; he hrn^j^l about the Countess when lie got lioine, in a 
way which his own father could not have surpoiiseil. He culled 
upon the ladies the next day; he ixxle by their side in the Park; 
he asked their {mrty to a great dinner at a restaurateur’s, and was 
quite wild with exultation when they agreed to come. Old Bareacres, 
who had not much pride and a large appetite, worild go ibr a dinner 
anywhere. 

“ I hope there will be no women Ijesides our own party,” Lady 
Bareacres said, after reflecting upon the invitation which hml lieen 
mailc, and acccptcil with too much precipitancy. 

‘ “ (iiacious Heaven, Mamma—you don’t suppose the man would 
bring his wife,” shrieked Liuly Blanche, who had 'been languishing 
in Ocorge’s arms in the ncwly-impfirted waltz for hoiun the night 
betbni. “ The men are liearable, but their women-” 

“Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,” the old 
Earl said. 

“ Well, my dear Bhinche,” said the mother, “ I supiKise, us papa 
wants to go, we must go; but we needn’t know them in Engknd, 
you know.” And so, determined to cut their new aapiaintaucc in 
Bond Street, these groat folks went to cat his dinner at Bnissels, 
and condcs(«nding to make him jxiy for their pleasure, showwl their 
dignity by making his wife uncomfortable, and carefully excluding 
her from the conversation. This is a species of dignity in which the 
high-bred British female reigns supreme. To watch the behaviour 
of a fine huly to other and humbler women, is a very gowl sport for 
a philosophical frcqucntcr of Vanity Fair. 

This festival, on which hon(«t George spent a great deal of 
money, was the very dismallcst of all tlic entertainments which 
Amelia had in her honeymoon. She wrote the most piteous occoimts 
of the feast home to licr mamma: how the Countess of Bareacres 
would not answer when spoken to; how Lady Blanche stared at her 
with her eye-glass; and wliat a rage Captiiin Bobbin was in at their 
behaviour; and how my lord, as they came away from the feast, 

lukcil to see the bill, and pronotinccd it a d-biul dinner, and d- 

dciir. But though Amelia told all these stories, and wrote home 
regiirding her guests’ rudeness, and her own discomflturc, old Mrs. 
Sedloy was mightily pleased nevertheless, and talked about Emmy’s 
friend, the Countess of Bareacres, with such assiduity that the news 
how his son was entertaining Peers and Peeresses actiudly came to 
Osborne’s ears in the City. 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George 
'fufto, K.C.B., and have seen him, as they may on most (lays in the 
season, podded and in stays, strutting down Pall Blall with a rickety 
swagger on his high-heeled lacquered boots, h'ering imdcr the bonnets 
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of passera-by, or riding a showy chestnut, and ogling bnnighanis in 
the Parks -thosp who know the present Sir Oeorge Tufto would 
hsmlly recognise the daring Peninsular and Waterhw otlicer. He has 
thick curling brown hair and bltiek eyebrows now, and his whiskere 
are of the deepest puri»le. He was light-haired and Iwdd in ISlb, 
and stouter in the person and in the limlw, which (>s]M'cially have 
shrunk very much of late. When he was a'xmt 8«'venty yeai-s of 
age (he is now nearly eighty), his hair, which Wiia very scarce and 
quite white, suddenly grew thick, and bniwn, and curly, and his 
whiskers and eyebrows took their i)reH»‘nt colour, lll-naturwl ]HHi))le 
say that his chest is all wool, and that his hair, larause it never 
grows, is a wig. Tom Tufto, with whose father he qiiarrelhsl ever 
sti many years ago, declares that Ma<lcmois(>lle de .laisriy, of the 
French theatre, pulhsl his grand])si]>ii’H hair off in the gr«'cn-i-<Hnn ; 
but Torn is notoriously spiteful and jealous; and the Gcner.d’s wig 
has nothing to do with our story. 

One <lay, as some of our friends of the th were siiuntering in 
the flower-market of Bnisst'ls, having Is'cii to see tlm Hotel d»! Villc, 
which Mrs. Major O’Dowd declared rviis not near so large or hanil- 
somo as her fawther’s mansion of Glemnalony, aii ofliticr of mnk, 
with an onlcrly Iwhind him, nsle up to the market, ami descending 
from his horse, aime amongst the flowers, and si’lectcd the very 
finest bouquet which money could buy. The l)esiutiful bundle Isdiig 
tied up in a paper, the officer remounted, giving the noscgiiy into tin; 
charge of his militory giisan, who esirried it with a grin, following 
his chief, who nslc away in great stole and self-siitisfactimi. 

“You shouhl see the flowers at Glennialony,” Mrs. O’Dowd 
was reinarkitig. “ Me fawther luis thnn! Sc<)tch garners with nine 
heliicrs. We have an acre of hothouses, and pines as cr)niinon as 
pays in the sayson. Our greeijs wvighs six isanids every bunch of 
’em, and nimn me honour and conscience I think our magnolias is as 
big SIS tay-kcttlcs.” 

Dobbin, who never uscsl to “draw out” Mrs. tl’Dowd as that 
wicked Osbonic dclightwl in doing (much to Amelia’s terror, who 
implored him to simre her), fell hick in the crowd, cinwing ami 
sputtering until he rcachcil a safe ilistonw*, when he c‘xpl(Mhsi amongst 
the astonished niarket-iicoplc with shrieks of yelling laughtor. 

“Hwliat’s that gawky guggling alwutl” said Mrs. O’Dowd. 
“ Is it his nose blewln 1 He always iiscsl to say ’twas his^ nose 
blcedn, till he must have ponqied all the blmsl out of um. An’t the 
magnolias at Glenmalony as big as toy-kettles, (J’Dowd 1 ” 

“’Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy,” the Miyor said. 
When the conversation was interrupted in the manner stated by the 
arrival of the officer who purchased the Isaiquct. 
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‘‘DevliHli fine hone,- who in itl” George asked. 

“You should see me brother Molloy Malony’a horse, Molasses, 
that won the eop at the Ourragh," the Major’s wife was exclaiming, 
and was continuing the fiimily history, when her husband interrupted 
her by saying— 

“ It’s General Tufto, who commands the-aivalry division; ’’ 

adding quietly, “he<and I were both shot in the same leg at 
Talavcra.” 

“Where you got your step,” said George with a laugh. 
“General Tufto! Then, my dear, the Crawleys are come.” 

‘ Amelia’s heart fell—she knew not why. The sun did not seem 
to shine so bright. The tail old roofs and gables looked less pietur- 
estpie all of a sudden, though it was a biiliinnt sunset, and one of the 
brightest and most b^utiM days at the end of May. 
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CHAPTER XXIX ’ 

mussi-Ls 

M r. JOS had hired a pair of horses for his open carriaj'e, with . 
which cattle, and the smart London vehicle, he made a wry 
tolerable figure in tlic drives about Bnissels. fhH)i^;e pur- 
'.hoscd a horse for his private riding, and he and Oa]»tain Dobbin 
woidd often accompany the csirriage in which Jos amt liis sist4T bnik 
hvily excursions of pleasure. They went out that day in the Park 
for their accustome<t diversion, and there, sure enough, tbioifu-’s re¬ 
mark with regard to the arrival of Rawdon Crawley and his wife 
proved to be correct. In the midst of a little trooj) of horsemen, 
ct-msisting of stnne of the very greatest persons in Brussels, Itelswa 
was seen in the prettiest and tightest of riding habits, monnbsl on 
a beautifid little Arab, which she rode to iwrleetion (having siccpiired 
the art at Queen’s Cmwlcy, where the Biironet, Mr. Pitt, and 
Rawdon himself hml given her many lessons), and by the side of 
the gallant General Tufto. 

“ Sure it’s the Juke himself,” cried Mrs. Major O’Dowd to Jos, 
who began to blush violently; “and that’s L<inl Uxbriflgc 4)n the 
bay. How elegant he looks! Me brether, Molloy Maloiiy, is as 
like him as two pays.” 

Rebecca did not make for the carriage; but sis soon as she per¬ 
ceived her old acsiuaintancc Amelia seated in it, acknowledged her 
presence by a gracious nml and smile, and by' kissing and shaking 
her fingers playfidly in the direction of the vehicle. Then she re¬ 
sumed her conversation with General Tufto, who askcil “who the 
fat officer wjw in the ^ihl-laccd cap ? ” on which Iteky rcpliwl, tliat 
he was an ofliccr in the East Indian servii*. But liiw don (/raw ley 
rrxle out of the ranks of his comimny, and came uji and sh.s.k hands 
heartily with Amelia, and said to Jos, “ Well, old boy, how are youl ’ 
and stared in Mrs. O’Dowd’s liw* and at the black CfH;kB feathers 
until she began to think she hail matle a comiucst of him. 

George, who had been delayed behind, nxlc up almost immeili- 
ately with Dobbin, and they touched their rajis to the august person¬ 
ages, among whom Osborne at once iicneivcd Mrs. Crawley. He 
was delii^ited to sec Rawdon leaning over his carriage fiimiliarly and 
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talkin'' to Amelin, and met the auUMle-camp’s conliaJ greeting with 
more than corrcsjxmding warmth. Tlie nods between Rawdon and 
Dobbin were of the very faintest spenimens of iwliteness. 

Oniwlcy told Gcoigc where they were stopping with General 
Tufto at the Hotel du Parc, and George made his friend promise to 
come sjjeedily to Oslwme’s own residence. “ Sorry I hadn’t seen 
yon three days ago,’.’, George said. “ Had a dinner at the Restaura¬ 
teur’s - rather a nice thing. liord Barcacrcs, and the Countess, and 
Lady Blanche, were goo«l enough to dine with us—wish we’d had 
you.” Having thus let his friend know his claims to be a man 
• of fiishion, Osborne partc<l from Rawdon, who followed the august 
stpuulron down an alley into which they cantered, while George and 
Dobbin resunusl their places, one on etu:h side of Amelia’s carriage. 

“ How well the Juke looked,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked. “ The 
Wellesleys and Malonys are related; but, of course, iswr I would 
never drrarm of intro,juicing myself unless his Grace thought projier 
to remember our family-tie.” 

“ He’s a great soldier,” Jos siiid, much more at case now the 
great nuui Wiis gone. “ Wiis there ever a bittle won like Salanuinca 1 
iley, Dobbin? But when: was it he learnt his art? In India, my 
l)oy! 'riie jungle’s the school for a general, mark me that. I knew 
him myselfi too, Mrs. O’Dowd: we both of us thuiccd the sivme 
evening with Miss Cutler, daughter of Cutler of the Artillery, and a 
devilish tine girl, at Duiuduiu.” 

The apimrition of the gretit i)ersnnngcB held them all in talk 
during the drive; and at dinner; and until the hour came when 
they were all to go to the Oixmi. 

It was ahmwt like Old £nghin<l. The house was filled with 
familiar British fimes, and those toilettes for which the British female 
lias long l)cen eclebRited. Mrs. O’Dowd’s was not the least 8 {)lcndid 
amongst these, and she hiul a curl on her forehead, and a set of Irish 
diamonds and Caimgomis, which outshone all the decorations in the 
house, in her notion. Her presence used to excmciate Osbonie; 
but go she would upon all pirtics of pleasure on which she licanl 
her young friends were bent. It never entered into her thought but 
that they must be charmed with her company. 

“ She’s lieon uscfril to you, my dear,” George said to his wife, 
whom he muld leave alone with less seniple when she had this 
scKiiety. ‘‘ But what a comfort it is that Rebewa’s come: yon will 
have her for a friend, and we may get rid now of this damn’d Irish¬ 
woman.” To this Amclitv did not answer, yes or no; and how do 
we know what her thoughts were ? 

The eoup-d’mil of the Brussels opera-house did strike Mrs. 
O’Dowd 08 being so fine as the theatre in Fishamblc Street, Dublin, 
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nor was French iniiBie at all nimil, in her opiiiiun, to the iitekNlies 
of her native count^'. Slie fiivoural her friemU with theac and 
other ophiioiia in a very loiul tune of voice, and toased alamt a great 
clattering fan she siwrted, with the most splendid i-ompliieeney. 

“ Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, lhiw«loii, love ? ” 
sold a lady in an opposite box (who, almost always civil to her luusliiiud 
in private, was more fond than ever of him in coia|iun,v). 

“ Don’t you see that creature with a yellow thing in her turban, 
and a red satin gown, and a great watch 1” 

“ Near the pretty little woman in white 1 " asked a middhsigr'd 
gentleman seatetl by the querist’s sUlc, with oiilers in his butfem, and 
several umler-waistads, and a great, clioky, white shs-k. 

“ Tliat pietty woman in white is Amelia, (Jenend: you are nv 
marking all the pretty women, you naughty man.” 

“ Only one, Ixjgad, in the world! ” said the (lonend, delighted, 
and the Imly gave him a tap with a large Israqiiet ahieh she bud. 

“Bcdiul it’s him,” said Mrs. O’Dowd; “and that’s the very 
Iwkay he bought in the Marshy aiix Fluivs! ” and when IlelaHii-a, 
having caught her friend’s eye, ijerfonned the little hand-kissing 
o|ieration oik* more, Mre. Major O’D., hiking the comjiliment to 
herself, returned the salute with a gnieious smile, which sent that 
unfortunate Dobbin shrieking out of the ls)x again. 

At the end of the act, George was out of the Istx in a moment, 
and he was even going to jiay his resi>cets to Itclieeca in her Aa/e. 
He met Crawley in the lobby, however, where they exehiiiigiil a few 
sentences upon the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

“ Yon found ray cheque idl riglit at the agent’s ? ” George said, 
with a knowing air. 

“ All right, my Isiy,” Itawdon answered. “ Happy to give you 
your revenge. Governor («me round ? ” 

“ Not yet,” said George, “but he will; and you know I’ve some 
]irivatc fortune thnaigh my mother. Has Aunty rclenteil 1 

“Sent me twenty jiound, damned old screw. When shall we 
have a meet 1 The General dines out on Tutsiday. tain t you eonie 
Tuesihiy 1 I say, nmko Sedley cut off his moustache. What the 
devQ does a civilian mean with a luousfciehc and those infemid friigs 
to his coat! By-bye. Try and come on Tuesday; ” and Itawdon 
was going off with two brilliant young gentlemen of fashion, who 
were, like himself, on the staff of a general oftiwr. 

Gkorge was only half pleascil to las iwkixl to dinner on that 
particular ilay when the General was 110/ to dine. “ I will go in 
and |iay my respects to yow wife,” said he; at which Itawdon said, 
“ H’m, as you please,” looking very glum, and at which the two 
young officers exelianged knowing glances. George lairted from them 
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ami strutted down the lobby to the General’s box, the number of 
which he had careMly counted. 

“ Entrez” said a clear little voice, and our friend found himself 
in Rebecca’s presence; who jumped up, clapped her hands together, 
and held out both of them to George, so charrae«l was she to see him. 
The General, with the orders in his button, stared at the new-comer 
with a sulky scowl, as much as to say, who the devil arc youl 

“ My dear Captain George! ” cri(i little Rebecca in an ecstasy. 
“How good of you to come. The General and I were moping 
together teU-ortf.U. General, this is my Captain George of whom 
you heard me talk.” 

“ Imleed,” said the General, with a very small lx)W \ “ of what 
regiment is Captain George?” 

George mentioned the —th: how he wished he could have said 
it was a crack cavalry corps. 

“ Come home lately from the West Indies, I believe. Not seen 
luiKth service in the hite wtu*. Quiirtered here, Ca]>ttun George?” 
—the General went on with killing haughtiness. 

“Not Captain George, you stupid man; Captein Oslwme,” 
Rclieix-a said. The General all the while was looking siivjigely from 
one to the other. 

“ Captain Osborne, indeed! Any relation to the L- - Oslwracs ? ” 

“We b«ir the same arms,” George said, iis indewl was the fiict; 
Mr. Osborne having consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and 
picked the L— arms out of the peerage, when he set up his carriage 
fifteen years Ixsfore. The Gene:^ made no reply to this announce¬ 
ment ; but took up his opera-glass—the donble-biirrclled lorgnon 
was not invented in those days -and pretended to examine the 
house; but Rebecca saw tluit his disengaged eye was working 
round in her direction, an<l shooting out bloodshot glances at her 
and George. 

She redoubled in cordiality. “ How is dearest Amelia 1 But I 
needn’t ask: how pretty she looks! And who is that nice good- 
natiued looking creature with her—a flame of yours? Oh, you 
wicked men 1 And there is Mr. Sedley eating u«, I declare: how 
ho setnns to enjoy it! General, why have we not liml any ices ? ” 

“ Shall I go and fetch you some ? ” said the General, bursting 
with wrath. 

“ Let nu go, I entreat you,” George saitl. 

“ No, I will go to Amelia’s box. Dear, sweet girl! Give me 
your arm. Captain George; ” and so saying, and with a nod to the 
Gencml, she tripped into the lobby. She gave George the queerest, 
knowingest kxrk, when they were together, a look which might have 
been interpreted, “ Don’t you sec the state of affairs, and what a 
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fool I’m makiug of him?” But he did not pcn*oive it. He wsw 
thinking of his own plans, and lost in iwmpous admiration of his 
own irresistible powers of pleasing. 

The curses to which the Geiiend gsivc a low uttenuui', us soon 
as Rebecca and her conqueror had quittetl him, were so deo]i, that I 
am sure no compositor woxdd ventiuo to print them w'erc tliey written 
down. They came from the Genend’s heart; and a wonderful thing 
it is to think that the human lit^rt is eaiNiblc'’uf generating such 
produce, and can throw out, tis oeeasion demands, such a sujiply of 
lust and fmy, rage tmd hatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, luid l»eeu fixed anxiously on tl>e imir, 
whose conduct had so chafed the jealous Gencnd; but when Reliewa 
entered her box, she flew to her friend with an aflectionate riijitiire 
which sliowed itself, in spite of the publicity of the jdaec; for she 
ombrataxl her dearest friend in the prcseiu'c of the whole house, at 
least in full view of the General’s glass, now bnaiglit t<» liear ujxai 
the Osborne jiarty. Mrs. Raw'don aalutcd Jos, bs), with the kindliest 
greeting: she iulmired Mrs. O’Dowd’s large Cairngorm linsM-li and 
superb Irish diamonds, un<l wouldn’t believe that they were not fioin 
Golconda direct. She bustled, she ehattcrcil, she tunied and twisted, 
and smiled upon one, imd smirked on another, iill in full vi«*w of the 
jealous opera-glass opposite. And when the time fi»r the laillet eanic 
(in which there was no dancer that went through her grimaees or 
l^erformed her comedy of imtion Ijettcr), she aki])jK;d laick to her own 
box, leaning on Captain Dobbin’s iirin this time. No, she would 
not have George’s; he must stiiy and bdk to his dean'st, Is’st, 
little Amelia. 

“ What a humbug that woman is! ” honest old Dobbin mumblc<l 
to George, when he oime liack from Rela*ccii’8 Ijox, whither he laul 
conducted her in perfect silence, and with a counbinance iis glum as 
an undertaker’s. “ She writhes imd twists about like a snake. All 
the time she was here, didn’t you see, George, how she was acting 
at the General over the way 1 ” 

“ Humbug- Jicting! Hang it, she’s the nh^st little woman in 
England,” George replied, showing his white teeth, an<l giving his 
tuubrusial whiskers a twirl. “ You ain’t a man of the world, Dobbin. 
Danuny, look at her now, she’s talked over Tufbi in no time. LiK>k 
how he’s laughing! Gad, what a shoulder she has! Emmy, why 
didn’t you have a bouquet 1 Everylxxly has a bouquet. 

“ Faith, then, why didn’t you 601/ one ? ” Mrs. O’Dowd said; 
and both Amelia and William Dobbin thanke<l her for this timely 
observation. But beyond this neither of the ladies rallied. Amelia 
was overpowered by the flash and the dazzle and the fashionable 
talk of her worldly rival. Even the O’Dowd was silent and suMuetl 
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after Becky’s brilliant apparition, and scarcely said a word more 
about Glenmalony all the evening. 

“When do you intend to give up play, Cksoige, as you have 
promised me, any time these liiuidrc«I years]” Dobbin said to bis 
friend a few days after the night at tlie Opera. 

“ When do you intend to give up sermonisiugl” was the other’s 
reply. “ What the dciK*, man, are you aliuined alxmt 1 We play 
low; I won last night. You don’t sui)pose Crawley cheats ? With 
fair play it comes to pretty much the same thing at the year’s end.” 

“ But I don’t think he coidd pay if he lost,” Dobbin said; and 
his advice met with the succcbb which advice usually commands. 
Osborne and Crawley were repeatedly tc^ther now. General Tufto 
diiiMl abroad almost constantly. George was always welcome in the 
aiNirtmeuts (very close indeed to those of the General) which the 
^dcMlc-camp and his wife occupied in the hotel. 

Amelia’s manners were such when she and George visiteil 
Crawley and his wife at these quarters, that they hurl very nearly 
come to their first quarrel j that is, Geoigc scohM his wife violently 
for her evident unwillingness to go, and the high and mighty manner 
in which she comported herself towaids Mrs. Crawley, her old fiieml; 
and Amelia did not say one single wonl in reply j but with her 
husband's eye upon her, and Rebecca scanning her us she felt, was, 
if possible, more Inisliful and awkward on the second visit which she 
paid to Mrs. Rawdon, than on her first call. 

Rebcu'a was doubly affectionate, of couna;, and wordd not take 
notice, in the le:)8t, of her friend’s coolness. “ I think Emmy has 

become prouder since her father’s name wsis in the -, since Mr. 

Sedley’s mtuffurtunes” Reljccwi said, softening the phrase charitably 
for George’s ear. 

“ U|K)n my wonl, I thought when we were at Brighton she Wiis 
doing me the honour to be jealous of me; and now I suppose she is 
scaiuhdiscd bcciiusc Rawdon, and I, and the Gcnenil live together. 
Why, my dear creature, how could we, with our mciuis, live at all, 
but for a friend to share expenses? And do you suppose that 
Rawdon is not big enough to take care of my honour? But I’m 
very much obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs. Raw<lun Siiid. 

“ Pooh, jeoioiiay! ” answered George; “ all women are Jesdous.” 

“ And all men too. Weren’t you jealous of General Tufto, and 
the General of you, on the night of the Opera? Why, he was 
ready to eat me for going with you to visit tliat foolish little 
wife of yoiuB; as if I «xre a pin for either of you,” Crawley’s wife 
said, with a pert toss of her hcotl. “ Will you dine here ? The 
dragon dines with the Commander-in-Chief Gimt news is stirring. 
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They say the French have crossed the frontier. Wc sluill have a 
quiet diuncr." 

George accepted the invitation, although Ids wife was a little 
ailing. They were now not quite six weeks marriwL Another 
woman was kughing or sneering at her exiienw, and he not angry. 
He was not even angry with himself, this gixHl-natunHl fellow. It 
is a shame, he owned to himself ; but hang it, if a pn-tty woman 
will throw herself in your way, why, what win a fellow do, yon 
know? I am rather free alwiit women, he had often sidd, smiling 
and nodding knowingly to Stublde and Siwoiiey, and other eonirudes 
of the mras-table; and they rather lesiicetcd him than othenvise for 
this prowess. Next to conquering in war, l■onq\lering in love Inm 
been a source of pride, time out of mind, amongst men in Vaidty 
Fair, or how should sehoollwys brag of their amours, or Don Jmni 
be popular? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a finu conviction in Ids own mind that 
he was a woman-killer anil lUntineil to coni|ncr, did not run counter 
to his fete, but yielded himsi-lf up to it quite eomiilairntly. And 
ns Emmy ilid not say much or jilaguc him with her jealousy, but 
merely became unhappy and jdiied over it ndserably in seen-t, he 
chose to fancy that she was not suspicions of what all his aciiuaint- 
ance were jerfectly aware ■- namely, that he was carrying on a 
desperate flirtation with Mm. Crawley. Ho nxle with her whenever 
slic was free. He iiretendwl regimental business to Amelia (by 
which fidsehood she was nut in the leiuit dcceivi'd), and consigning 
his wife to solitude or her brother’s society, iMsseil his evenings in 
the Crawlcys’ coinitany; losing money to the hnsitand and flattering 
himself that the wile was dying of love for him. It is very likely 
that this woi-tliy couple never absolutely ismspireil and agreisl 
together in so many words: the one to cajole the young gentleman, 
whilst the other won his money at ranis: but they understissl each 
other iierfeetly well, and Rawdon let Oslswiie come and go with 


entire good-humour. 

George was so occiqdcd with his new aei|uamtam«si that lie ami 
William Dobbin were by no means so much together as fonnerly. 
George avoidcil him in public, and in the regiment, and, as wo see, 
did not like those sennons which his senior was disisised to nil ict 
uiion him. If some parts of his conduct made Captain Dobbin 
cxcceilingly grave and cool; of what use was it to tell Geow! that, 
though his whiskers were large, and his own oiriiiion of Ins knownig- 
ness great, he was as green as a schoolboy ? that Rawdon was making 
a victim of him as he had done of many before, and as soon as he 
had used him would fling him off with scorn 1 He would not listen: 
and so, as Dobbin, uixm those days wheu he visited the Oslxime 
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house, seldom had the advanto^ of meeting his old friend, much 
painful and unavailing talk between them was spared. Our friend 
George was in the full career of the pleasures of Vanity Fair. 

There never was, since the (Liys of Darius, such a brilliant train 
of camp-followers as hiuig round the Duke of Wellington’s army in 
the Low Countries, in 1815; and led it dancing and feasting, as it 
were, up to the vetf brink of battle. A certain ball which a noble 
Duchess gave at Brussels on the 15th of June in the above-named 
year is historical. All Bnisscls had been in a state of excitement 
about it, and I have heard from ladi^ who were in that town at the 
period, that the talk and interest of persons of their own sex reganl- 
iiig the ball was much greater even than in res}ject of the enemy in 
their front. The struggles, intrigues, and prayers to get tickets 
wore such as only English ladies will employ, in order to gain 
admission to the society of the great of their own nation. 

Jos and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were panting to be asked, strove in 
vain to procure tickets ; but others of oim Mends were more lucky. 
For instance, through the interest of my Lord Biircacrcs, and as a 
set-ofi' for the dinner at the restaurateur’s, George got a canl for Captain 
and Mrs. Osliomc; which circumstance greatly elated him. Dobbin, 
who was a friend of the General commanding the division in which 
their regiment was, came laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, and dis¬ 
played a similar invitation, which miule Jos envious, and George 
wonder liow the douce he should be getting into society. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawdon, fiimlly, were of course invited; as became the friends 
of a General eoinmanding a cavalry brigatle. 

On the apjmiiited night, George, having comimuided new dresses 
and oniaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous ball, where 
his wife did not know a single sold. After looking about for Lady 
Bareacrcs, who cut him, thinking the caiil was quite enough—and after 
placing Amelia on a bench, ho left her to her own cogitations there, 
thinking, on his own part, that he had belmved very handsomely in 
getting her new clothes, and bringing her to the ball, where she was 
free to amuse herself as she liked. Her thoughts were not of the 
pleasantest, and nobody except honest Dobbin came to disturb them. 

Whilst her appearance was an utter fiulure (as her husband felt 
with a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Crowley’s ddbut was, on the con¬ 
trary, very brilliant. She arrived very late. Her face was radiant; 
her dress perfection. In the midst of the great jiersons assembled, 
and the eye-glasses directed to her, Rebecca seemcil to be as cool and 
collected as when she used to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to 
church. Numbers of tiie men she knew already, and the dandies 
thronged round her. As for the ladies, it was whispere<l among them 
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that Raw«ion had run away with her from out of a eoiivcnt, niul that 
she wjia a relatiou of the Montmorency family. Slic sinAc Freneli 
so perfectly that there might be some truth in this reiiort, aud it was 
agi^ that her manners were fine, and her air diftingue. Fifty 
would-he partners thronged round her at once, and pressed to have 
the honour to dance with her. But she said she wiw engaged, and 
only going to dance very little; and made hej way at once to the 
plara where Emmy sate quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And 
BO, to finish the poor child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran anti greeted 
affectionately her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to ]Hitrunise 
her. She found fault with her fnend’s dress, and her hainlresser^ 
and wondered how she could be so chaitts^e, mid vowed that she 
must send her cor»etiere the next moniing. She vowwl that it was 
a delightful ball: that there was everybody that every one knew, 
and only a very few nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact, that 
in a fortnight, and after three dinners in gencriil soci(‘ty, this young 
woman had got up the genteel jargon so well, that a native could 
not speak it better; and it was only from her French being so good, 
that you could know she was not a born woman of fiwhion. 

(Jeorge, who had left Emmy on her beiieli on entering the Isill- 
room, very soon found his way back when Relswa was by her dear 
friend’s side. Becky was Just lecturing Mrs. Osborne uism the follies 
which her husband was committing. “ For Gixl’s sake, stop him from 
gambling, my dear,” she said, “or he will min himself. He and 
Rawdon are playing at cards every night, and you know he is very 
poor, and Rawdon will win every shilling from him if he does not 
take care. Why don’t you prevent him, you little careless creature] 
Why don’t you come to us of an evening, insbwl of nioi»iig at home 
with that Captain Dobbin 1 I daresay he is trh ainuMe; but how 
could one love a man with feet of such size 1 Your husljand’s feet 
are darlings—Here he conics. Where have you Wen, wretch ? Here 
is Emmy crying her eyes out for you. Are you coming to fetch me 
for the quadrille 1 ” And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s 
side, and tripped off with George to dance. Women only know how 
to wound so. There is a poison on the tips of their little sliaits, 
which stings a thousand times more tlian a inmi’s blunter wcaism. 
Our iwor Emmy, who hail never hat«l, never sneered all her life, 
was powerless in the hamls of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice - how many times 
Amelia scarcely knew. She sate quite unnoticed in her comer, except 
when Rawdon came up with some wonls of clumsy conversation ; and 
later in the evening, when Captain Dobbin made so Ixdil as to bring 
her refreshments and sit beside her. He ilid not like to ask her why 
she was so sad; but as a pretext for the tears which were filhng in 
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her eyes, she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alanned her by telling 
her that George woidd go on playing. 

“ It is curious, when a man is bent upon play, by what diunsy 
rogues he will allow himself to be cheated,” Dobbin said; and Emmy 
said, “ Indeed.” She was thinking of somethii^ else. It was not 
the loss of the money that grieved her. 

At last George cj^e back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers. She 
was going away. She did not even condescend to come back and 
say ^)od-byo to Amelia. The poor girl let her husband come and go 
without saying a word, and her bead fell on her breast. Dobbin hsul 
.been callwl away, and was whispering deep in conversation with the 
Gcnciul of the division, his fnend, and had not seen this last prvrting. 
George went away then with the bouquet; but when he gave it to 
the owner, there lay a note, coiled like a snake among the flowers. 
Rebecca’s eye caught it at once. She had been used to deal with 
notes in early life. She put out her hand and took the nosegay. 
He saw by her eyes as they met, that she was aware what she should 
find there. Her husband hurried her away, still too intent upon his 
own thoughts, seemingly, to take note of any marks of recognition 
which might pass between his friend and his wife. These were, how¬ 
ever, but trifling. Rebecca gave George her hand with one of her 
usual quick knowing glances, and made a curtsey and walked away. 
George bowed over the hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of 
Crawley’s, did not hear it even, his brain was so throbbing with 
triumph and excitement, and allowed them to go away without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquct-scene. It was 
quite natural that George should come at Rebecca’s request to get her 
her scarf and flowers: it was no more than he had done twenty 
times before in the course of the last few days j but now it was too 
much for her. “ William,” she stud, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, 
who was near her, “ you’ve always been very kind to me—I’m—I’m 
not well. Take me home.” She did not know she calletl him by 
his Christian name, os George was accustomed to do. He went 
away with her quickly. Her lodgings were hard by; and they 
threaded through the crowd without, where everything seemed to 
be more astir than even in the ball-room within. 

George had been angry twice or thrice at finding his wife up on 
his return from the parties which he frequented: so she went straight 
to bed now; but although she did not sleep, and although the din 
and clatter, and the galloping of horsemen were incessant, she never 
heard any of these noises, having quite other disturbances to keep 
her awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild vrith elation, went off to a play-table, 
and began to bet frantically. He won repeatedly. “ Everything 
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BUCCCoU with mo. to-night,” he said. But his luok at play oven did 
not cure him of his restlessness, and he starto<l up alter a while, 
pocketing his winnings, and went to a buflet, whore he <lnink off 
many bumpers of wine. 

Hero, as he was rattling away to the jieoplc areund, langliiug 
loudly and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him. He had lK*en to 
the card-tables to hx>k there for his friend. Ijubbin looked us judo 
and grave as his comrade wtis flushed and jovial. 

“Hullo, Dob!, Come and drink, old Dob! The Duke’s wine 
is famous. Give me some more, you sir; ” mul lie hold out a tnanbling 
glass for the liquor. 

“Como out, George,” said Dobbin, still gnively; “don’t drink.” 

“ Drink! there’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, and light up 
your lantern jaws, old boy. Here’s to yon.” 

Dobbin went up and whispcrwl something to him, at whioh 
George, giving a start and a wild hurray, tossoil off his glass, ola])]|«'d 
it on the table, and walkwl away speedily on his friend’s arm. “ The 
enemy has passed tlie Sanibre,” Williiuu said, “ and our left is already 
engaged. Come away. We arc to manh in three hours.” 


Away wont George, his nerves quivering with exeitmnent at the 
news so long Imiked for, so sudden when it came. What were love 
and intrigue now 1 He thought about a thousand things but these in 
his rapid walk to his quarters- his isist life and future ehain;(>s the 
fate which might be before him—the wife, the child iierlnqis, Irom 
whom unseen he miglit lie about to part. Oh, how he wishetl that 
night’s work undone! and that with a clear consciein* at least he 
might say fiirewcll to the temlcr and guileless Isiing by whose love 
ho had set such little store! 

He thought over his brief marricil life. In those few weeks he 
had frightfully diasipatcl his little capital. How wild and ns kh'ss 
ho IumI been! Should any mischance liefall him : what wsw then left 
for her 1 How unworthy he was of her! Why had he married her 1 
He was not fit for marriage. Why hail he disolieyed his father, who 
had been always so generous to him 1 Hoja*, remorse, aiiilMtioii 
temlcmcss, and selfish regret filled his heart He sate down ami 
wrote to his father, remembering what he had said once before, 
when he was engaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly stmikeil the 
sky ,TS he closed this farewell letter. He sealed it, and kisswl the 
superscription. He thought how he had d^r^ that generous 
father, and of tlie thousand kindnesses which the stem old man 

had done him. . , ^ i • i 

He had looked into Amelia’s liednsim when he entereil; she lay 

quiet, and her eyes seemed closed, and he was glad that slie was 
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adlcep. On arriving at Itia quarters from the biill, he had found 
his regimental servant alreiuly nuiking preparations for his depar¬ 
ture: the man iiad undentood his signal to be still, and these > 
arrangements were very quickly and silently made. Should he go 
in and wake Amelia, he thought, or leave a note for her brother 
to break the news of deprture to her? He went in to look at 
her once again. 

She ha<l l)ecu awake when he font entered her room, but had 
kept her eyes cl(»cd, so that even her wakefidn^ should not seem 
to reproach him. But when he had returned, so soon alter herself, 
.too, this timid little heart had felt more at ease, and turning to- 
wanls him as he stept softly out of the room, she had fallen into a 
light sleep. George came in and looked at her again, entering still 
more softly. By the i)ale night-lamp he could see her sweet, pale 
face—the puri»le eyelids were fringed and closed, and one round 
arm, smooth and white, lay outeide of the coverlet. Good God! 
how pure she was; how gentle, how tender, and how ftiendless! 
and he, how selfish, bnital, and black with crime! Heartstained 
and sliame-stricken, he stood at the bed’s foot, and looked at the 
sleeping girl. How dared he—who was he, to pray for one so 
spotless! God bless her! God bless her! He cjimc to the bed¬ 
side, and looked at the liand, the little soft hand, lying asleep; and 
ho bent over the pillow noiselessly towards the gentle imle face. 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped 
down. “ I am awake, George,” the poor child said, with a sob 
fit to break the little heart that nestled so closely by his own. 

She was awake, iM)or smd, luid to whsit? At that moment a bugle 
from the Pliux) of Arms began sounding clearly, and was taken 
up through the town; and amidst the drums of the infiintry, and 
the shrill pi])es of the Scotch, the whole city awoke. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

“THE GIRL I LEFT UElHS'n mi" 

W E do not claim to rank amoiiK the military iiovelinb*. Our . 
place ia with the nnn-<*nm1iiitiinta. AVhcii the dwka are 
cleared for action we go ladow and wait nui'kly. We 
should only l)e in the way of the manamvn's that the gsdluiit felluwa 
are performing overhead. We sliall go no fiuther with the th than 
to the city gate: and leaving Mtvjor O’Dowd to his duty, conic hick 
to the Major’s wife, and the ladies, and the liaggage. 

Now, the Major and his lady, who had not liecn invited to the 
ball at which in our last chapter other of our friends figuTOd, had 
much more time to take their wholesome natural n“st in Is-d than 
was accorded to people who wished to ciyoy pleasure as well as to 
do duty. “ It’s my bclieti Pejgjy, niy dear,” said he, as he jilacidly 
pulled his lughtcap over his ears, “ that there will lie such a ludl 
danced in a day or two us some of ’em has never hciinl the chuue 
of;” and he was much more happy to retire to rest after ]Kirtukiiig 
of a quiet tumbler, than to figure at any other sort of amusement. 

foi* her part, would have liked to have shown her tnrlKin 
and bird of panuliso at the ball, but for the information which her 
husband had given her, and which made her very grave. 

“ I’d like ye wake me about half-an-hour licforc the assembly 
beats,” the Mi^or said to his lady. “Cull mo at half-iiast oin*, 
Peggy dear, and sec me things is midy. Maybe I’ll not come Isiek 
to breakfast, Mrs. O’D.” With which words, which signified his 
opinion that the regiment would march the next moniing, the Major 
ceased talking, and fell asleep. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, the good Wwewife, amiyeil in cnrl-jiapcrs and a 
camisole, felt that her duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this 
juncture. “ Time enough for that," she said, “ when Mick’s gone; ” 
and so she packed his travelling valise ready for the man-h, bnished 
his cloak, his cap, and other warlike habiliments, set them out in 
order for him; and stowed away in the cloak pcx'kets a light package 
of portable n^eshments, and a wi<'ker-«'overe(l flask or iKxskct-pistol, 
containing near a pint of a remarkably sound Cognac brandy, of 
which she and the Miyor approveil very much ; and ns soon us the 
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hands of the “reimyther” iwinted to half-past one, tuid its interior 
arranjij'ementH (it liail a tone quite equal to a cathaydral, its Mr 
owner eonsidered) knelled forth that fiital hour, Mrs. O’Dowd woke 
up her Major, and haul as comfortable a cup of coffee prepared for 
him as any iiaule that morning in Bnissols. And who is there will 
deny that this worthy lady’s preparations betokened affection as 
much as the fits o^ tears and hysterics by which more sensitive 
females exliibited their love, and that their partaking of this coffee, 
which they drank together while the bugles were sounding the turn¬ 
out iind the drums beating in the various quarters of the town, was 
. not more useful and to the purpose than the outpouring of any mere 
sentiment could be ? The consequence was, that the Major appeared 
on pjirade quite trim, fresh, and alert, his well-shaved rosy counte¬ 
nance, as he sate on horseback, jpviug cheerfulness and confidence 
to the whole cori)s. All the officers saluted her when the regiment 
marehetl by the balcony on which this brave woman stood, and 
waved them a cheer as they passed; and I daresiiy it was not ftom 
want of courage, but from a sense of female delicacy and propriety, 
tliat she refrained from leading the gallant —th personally into 
action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn natiue, Mrs. O’Dowd 
used to read with great gravity out of a large volume of her uncle 
the Dean’s sermons. It had been of great comfort to her on board 
the transport as they were coming home, and were very nearly 
wrecked, on their return from the West Indies. After tlie regiment’s 
departure slie betook herself to this volume for meditation; perhaps 
she did not imdcrstand much of what she was reading, and her 
thoughts were elsewhere: but the sleep project, with poor Mick’s 
nightcap there on the pillow, was quite a vain one. So it is in the 
world. Jack or Donald marches away to glory with his knapsack 
on his shoulder, stepping out briskly to the tune of “ The Girl I 
left behind me.” It is she who remains and suffers,—and Inis the 
leisure to think, and brood, and remember. 

Knowing how useless regrets are, and how the indulgence of 
sentiment only serves to make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca 
wisely determined to give way to no vain feelings of sorrow, and 
bore the parting from her husband with quite a Spartan eipumimity. 
Indeed Oaptain Rawdou himself was much more affected at the 
leave-taking tluui the resolute little woman to whom he bade Me- 
well. She had mosteretl this rude coarse nature; and he loved and 
wotsliipiied her with all his faculties of regard and admiration. In 
all his life ho had never been so liappy, as, during the iwst few 
months, his wife had made him. All former delights of turf, mess, 
hunting-field, and gambling-table j all previous loves and coiutshqm 
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of millineiB, opcnMlunccrB, aud the like easy triumphs of the rlumsy 
militaj^ Adonis, were quite insipid when coinpaml with the lawful 
matrimonial pleasiues which of late he had enjoyed. She had 
known perpetually how to divert him; and he hail found his house 
and her society a tliuusaud times more idensant tluin any jdaeo or 
company which he liad ever frequented from his childhood until 
now. And ho cursed his {wst follies and n^mvai^nceB, and be* 
moaned his vast outlying debts above all, which must remain for 
ever as obstacles to prevent his wife’s advancement in the world. 
He had often groaned over these in midnight conversations with 
Rebecca, although as a bm'helor they hiul never given him any, 
disquiet. He himself was struck with this phenomenon. “Himg 
it,” he w'ould say (or perhaiw use a still stronger expicssion out of 
his simple vocabulary), “before I w'as marricil I didn’t cure what 
bills I put my name to, and so long as Moses would wait or Ijcvy 
would renew for three months, I kept on never minding. But since 
I’m married, except renewing, of course, I give you my honour I’ve 
not touched a bit of stamped paper.” 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these inowls of 
melancholy. “Why, my stupid love,” she would say, “wc have 
not done with your aunt yet. If she fails us, isn’t there what you 
call the Gajsette? or, stop, when your uncle Bute’s life drops, I have 
another scheme. The living has alw’ays belonged to the younger 
brother, and why shouldn’t you sell out and go into the Church 1 ” 
The idea of tliis conversion set Rawdon into roars of laughter: 
you might have heard the explosion through the hotel at midnight, 
and the haw-haws of the great dragoon’s voh». General Tufb) hraml 
him from his quarters on the first floor above them ; and Rol)C«ca 
acted the scene with great spirit, and prcache«l Rawdon’s first sermon, 
to the immense delight of the General at breakfast. 

But these were mere byg«mc days and talk. When the final 
news arrived that the campaign was opened, and the tmoi»8 were to 
march, Rawdon’s gravity became such that Becky rdlicd him alwut 
it in a manner which rather hurt the feelings of the Guardsman. 
“ You don’t suppose I’m aihud, Becky, I shcrtild think, lie wiifl, 
with a tremor in his voice. “ But I’m a pretty goo<l mark for a 
shot, and you see if it brings me down, why I leave one ami perhaps 
two behind me whom I should wish to provide for, as I brought cm 
into the scrape. It is no laughing matter <A«<, Mrs. C., anyways. 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind wools tried to soothe 
the feelings of the wounded lover. It was only when her vivacity- 
and sense of humour got the better of this sprightly cimture (as 
they would do under most circumstances of life indeed) that she 
woidd break out with her satire, but she could soon put on a demure 
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face. “Dearest lore,” she said, “do you suppose I feel notliiug?” 
and hastily dashing something from her eyes, she looked up in her 
husband’s face with a smile. 

“ Look here,” said he. “ If I drop, let us see what there is for 
you. I liavc had a pretty good run of luck here, and here’s two 
hundred and thirty poimds. I have got ten Napoleons in my pocket. 
That is os much os I shall want; fur the General pays everything 
like a prince; and if I’m hit, why you know I cost nothing. Don’t 
cry, little woman ; I may live to vex you yet. Well, I shan’t take 
either of my horses, but shall ride the General’s grey charger: it’s 
.cheaper, and I told him mine was lame. If I’m done, those two 
ought to fetch you something. Grigg offered ninety for the mare 
yesterday, l)cfore this confounded news came, and like a fool I 
wouldn’t let her go under the two O’s. Bullfinch will fetch his price 
any day, only you’d better seU him in this country, because the 
dealers have so many bills of mine, and so I’d rather he shouldn’t 
go back to England. Your little mare the General gave you will 
(etch something, and there’s no d—d livery stable bills here as there 
are in London,” Rawdon added, with a laugh. “There’s that 
drossing-cjwc cost mo two hundred—that is, I owe two for it; and 
the gold tups and bottles must bo worth tliirty or forty. Please to 
put tAat up the spout, ma’am, with my pins, and rings, and watch 
and chain, and things. They cost a precious lot of money. Miss 
Crawley, I know, paid a himdred down for the chain and ticker. 
Gold tops and bottles, indeed! dammy. I’m sorry I didn’t take more 
now, Edwanls pres^ on me a silver-gilt boot-jack, and I might 
liavo had a dressing-case fitted up with a silver warming-pan, and a 
service of plate. But we must make the best of what we’ve got, 
Becky, you know.” 

And so, making his last dispositions. Captain Crawley, who had 
seldom thought about anything but himself, until the last feyr months 
of his life, when Love had obtained the mastery over the dragoon, 
went through the various items of his little catalogue of ettects, 
striving to see how they might bo turned into money for his wife’s 
. benefit, in case any accident should be&ll him. He pleased himself 
by noting down with a pencil, in his big schoolboy handwriting, the 
various items of his portable property which might bo sold for his 
widow’s advantage—as, for example, “ My double-barril by Manton, 
say 40 guineas; my driving cloak, lined with sable fiir, J850; my 
duelling pistols in rosewood case (same which I shot Captain Marker), 
£20; my regulation saddle-holsters and housings; my Laurie ditto,” 
and so forth, over all of which articles he made Rebeck the mistress. 

Faithfid to his plan of economy, the Captain dressed liimsclf in 
his oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, leaving the newest 
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Miind nmler his wife’s (or it iniKht 1 h‘ his widow's) ^'iianlianshi)). 
And this famous dsmd.v of Windsor and Hyde Park went off on Ids 
caui}Nth!ii with a kit ns modest ns tlint of a serKoaiiL niid with some¬ 
thing like a prayer on his lijis for the woman he was loiiving. He 
took her up from the ground, ami held her in his arms for a minute, 
tight pressed aguiust his strong-lH'ating h«irt. His faei' was pur]de 
and his eyes dim, as he put her down and left 1^’r. He nslc by Ids 
General’s side, and smoketl his eigar in sileuee as they hasteneii after 
the tron])s of the Qencrars brigade, wbieh )ireeetl«i them ; and it 
was not until they were some miles on their way that he left off 
twirling Ids miutaeldo and broke silenee. 

And Rebccea, ns we have siiid, wistdy detenidmsl not t4) give way 
to unavailing sentimentality on her Imslmnd's deinirtiin'. Ebe waved 
lura an adieu from the window, and sbnsl there for a moment hsiking 
out after he was gone. The cathedral towers and the full gables of 
the (juaint old houses were just lieginning to blush in the sunrise. 
There laml been no rest fur her that night. She was still in her 
pretty ball-dn.'ss, her fair hair hanging smnewhat out of curl on her 
neck, and the circles round her eyes dark with watching. “ What a 
fright I seem," she saiil, examining herself in the glass, “and bow jsde 
this pink makes one look! ” So she divesU-d henaslf of this jiink 
raiinent; in doing which a note fell out fnan her corsage, wbieh she 
])icked up with a smile, iUid liK'kc<l into her dressing-ls>x. Ami then 
she put her bouquet of the Ml into a glass of waUfr, and went to 
bc<l, and slept very comfortably. 

The town was quite qiriet when she woke up at ten o’chs'k, and 
partook of coffee, very imjuisite and comforting after the exhaustion 
and grief of the morning’s occumntwt. 

'This meal over, slic resumed honest Rawdon’s calculations of the 
night previous, and surveyed her }Kisition. Should the worst Isifall, 
all things considered, she was jirctty well-bHlo. 'I'licK! were her 
own tiinkets and trousseau, in addition to those which her hiisbumi 
had left behind. Eawdon’s generosity, when they were first married, 
has alrcaily been descrilrcd and lauded. Besides these, and the little 
mare, tlm General, her slave and worahipiicr, had made her many 
very handsome presents, in the shais) of cashmere shawls Isaight at 
the auction of a bankrupt French general’s My, and mimenms 
tributes ftt)m the jewellers’ sboiis, all of which Isjtokcucd her ad¬ 
mirer’s taste and wealth. As for “ tickers,” as ixsir Ibiwdon called 
watches, her apartments were alive with tlicir clicking. For, hai)- 
jicning to mention one night that hers, which Itawdon had given to 
her, was of English workmanslup, ami went ill, on the very next 
morning there came to her a little bijou marked Leroy, with a chain 
and cover charmingly set with turquoises, and another signed Breguet, 
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which wtw covered with pearls, and yet scarcely than a half- 
crown. General Tufto had bouglit one, and Captain Osborne had 
gallantly presentcrl the other. Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, 
to do George justice, she might have ha<l one for the asking, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Tufto in England liad an old instrument of her 
mother’s that might have served for the plate warming-pan which 
Rawdon talked about. If Messrs. Howell & James were to pub¬ 
lish a list of the purchasers of all the trinkets which they sell, how 
simpriscd would some families be: and if all these ornaments went to 
gentlemen’s lawfid wives and daughters, wliat a profusion of jewellery 
. there would be exhibited in the genteclest homes of Vanity Fair! 

Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs. Rebecca found, 
not without a pungent feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that 
should circumstances occur, she might reckon on six or seven hun¬ 
dred pounds at the very least, to begin the world with; and she 
passed the morning disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking u]) 
her properties in tlie most agreeable maimer. Among the notes in 
Rawdon’s pocket-book, was a ilraft for twenty pounds on Osborne’s 
banker. This made her think about Mrs. Osborne. “I will go 
and get tlie draft cashcil,” she said, “and pay a visit afterwanls to 
poor little Emmy.” If this is a novel without a hero, at least let 
us ky ckim to a heroine No man in the British army which has 
marched away, not the great Duke himself, could be more cool or 
collected in the presence of doubts and difiicidties, than the indomi¬ 
table little aide-de-camp’s wife. 

And there was another of oiu: acrinaintonces who was also to be 
left behind, a non-combatant, and whoso emotions and behaviour 
we have therefore a right to know. This was our friend the ex- 
Oollector of Boggley Wolkh, whose rest was broken, like other 
people’s, by the sounding of the bugles in the early morning. Being 
a great sleeper, and fond of his bed, it is possible be wmdd have 
snoozed on until his usual hour of rising in the forenoon, in spite of 
all the dnuns, bugles, and bagpipes in the Britisli army, but for an 
interruption, which (hd not come from George Osborne, who shared 
Jos’s quarters with him, and was as usiud occupied too much with 
bis own affairs or with grief at parting with his wife, to think of 
taking leave of his slumbering brother-in-law—it was not George, 
we say, who interposed between Jos Sedley and sleep, but Captain 
Dobbin, who came and roused him up, insisting on shaking hands 
with him before his deiairture. 

“ Very kind of you,” said Jos, yawning, and wislting the Captain 
at the deuce. 

“ I —I didn’t like to go off without saying goo«l-bye, you know,” 
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Dobbin said in a very iuvnhereut luauner; “Iwauso you know sonic 
of i» mayn’t come baiik a^in, ami I like to see you all well, and - 
and that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ What do you lueiui ?" Jos naked, nibbing his oyTO. The 
Captain did not in the least hear him or look at the stout gentleman 
in the nightcap, about whom he professiMl to have such a tender 
interest. The hypocrite was hsiking and listeniiig with all bis might 
in the direction of George's aiKirtmeiits, striding alsiut the nMUii, 
upsetting the chairs, beating the tutbst, biting his nails, and show¬ 
ing other signs of great inward emotion. 

Jos hiul always had rather a iiusin opinion of the (’aptain, and . 
now licgan to think his courage was somewhat ('i|uiviM‘al. “ What 
is it I can do for you, Dobbin ? ” he said, in a sarcastic tone. 

“ I tell you what ymi can do,” the ('aptain n-plicil, coining up 
to the bed; “ we march in a quarter of an hour, fckiiley, and neither 
George nor I may ever conic buck. Mind you, y<ai are not to stir 
from this town until you ascertain how things go. Yon are to stay 
here and watch over your sister, and comfort her, and see that no 
harm comes to her. If anything hapiicns to Georgi*, naneinlHT she 
has no one but you in the worhi to look to. If it giws wnnig with 
the army, you’ll see her safe back to England; and you will jironiise 
me on your word that you will never desert her. I know you 
won’t: as tar as money goes, you were always free enough with that. 
Do you want any 1 I mean, have you cmnigh gold to take you liack 
to England in case of a misiVirtimcl” 

“Sir,” said Jos majestically, “when I want money, I know 
W'here to ask for it. And as for my sister, you needn’t tell me how 
I ought to behave to her.” 

“ You speak like a man of spirit, Jos,” the other answered giKsl- 
naturodly, “ and I am glad that Gcoige can leave her in such good 
hands, I may give him your wonl of hoinair, may I, that in 
case of extremity you will stand by her ? ” 

“ Of course, of course,” answerwl Mr. Jos, whoso generosity in 
money matters Dobbin estimated quite laiimctly. 

“And you’ll see her safe out of Brussels in the event of a 
defeat 1 ” 

“A defeat! D-it, sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try and frighten 

wj«,” the hero cried from his bed; and Dobbin’s mind was thus jier- 
fectly set at ease now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely resixxit' 
ing his conduct to his sister. “ At least,” thought the Captain, 

“ there will be a retrwit secured for her in wise the worst should 
ensue.” 

If Captain Dobbin expcctol to get any ^rsonal comfort and 
satisfaction from having one more view of Amelia before the regiment 
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inarched away, his selfishness was punished just as such odious 
egotism deserv^ to be. The door of Jos’s bedroom opened into the 
sitting-room which was common to the &mily party, and opposite 
this door was that of Amelia’s chamber. The bugles had wakened 
oyerybody: there was no use in concealment now. George’s servant 
was packing in this room: Osborne coming in and out of the con¬ 
tiguous beditxim, flipging to the man such articles as ho thought 
fit to carry on the (aunimign. And presently Dobbin hml the oppor¬ 
tunity which his heart coveted, and he got sight of Amelia’s face 
once more. But what a face it was! So white, so wild and despair- 
. stricken, that the remembrance of it liaunted liim afterwonis like 
a crime, and the sight smote him with inexpressible pangs of lunging 
and pity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair falling on 
licr shoulders, and her large eyes fixed and without light. By way of 
helping on the preparations for tlic departure, and showing that she 
too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor soul had taken 
up a sash of George’s fiom the dmwets whereon it lay, and followed 
him to and fro with the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as his 
packing proceeded. Slie came out and stiKNl, leaning at the wall, 
holding this sash against her bosom, from which the heavy net of 
crimson dropped like a large stain of blood. Our gentle-hearted 
Captain felt a guilty shock as he looked at her. “Good God,” 
thought he, “ and is it grief like this I dared to pry into ? ” And 
there was no help; no means to soothe and comfort this helpless, 
speechless misery. He stood for a moment and looked at her, 
powerless and tom with pity, as a pircut reganls an infant in pain. 

At last, Gcoige took Emmy’s hand, mid led her back into tlie 
bedroom, fiom whence he aune out alone. The parting had taken 
place in that moment, mid he was i^ne. 

“ Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought, bounding down 
the stair, his swonl under his arm, as he ran swiftly to the alarm 
grouml, where the lament was mustered, and whither trooped men 
and officers hurrying from their billots; his pulse was throbbing and 
his checks flush^: the great game of war was going to be played, 
and he one of the players. What a fierce excitement of doubt, hope, 
and pleasure! What tremendous hazards of loss or gain I What 
were all the games of chance ho had ever played compared to this 
one 1 Into all contests requiring athletic skill and courage, the young 
man, from his boyhood upwards, had flung himself with dl his 
might Tlie champion of his school and his r^ment, the bravos of 
his companions liad followed him cveryivhere; from the boys’ cricket- 
match to the garrison-raccB, he had won a hundred of triumphs; 
and wherever he went, women and men had admired and envied 
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liini. Wliat <|uulitirii an; there fur wliieh a iium )^ta an a 
return of applaiue, as those of Isslily su|ierinrit,v, iietivity, ami 
valour 1 Time out of mind strength and eouRige have been the 
theme of bards and romances; and from the story of Troy down to 
toJay, poetry lus always chosen a soldier for a hero. I wonder is 
it bemuse men arc cowards in heart that they ailniin' bravery so 
much, and place military valour so for beyond every other quality 
for reward and worship ? 

So, at tlio sound of that stirring coll to hittle, OcorKc jnm|ird 
away tom the gentle arms in which he had licen thdlying; not with¬ 
out a feeling of shame (although his wife's hold on him laul lieen but 
feeble), tliat he should have been detained there so long. The same 
feeling of eagerness and excitement was amongst all tln*ie friends ot 
his of whom we have hml maiwional glimpses, from the stout senior 
Major, who led tlie regiment into action, to little Stubble, the Ensign, 
who was to teir its wdours on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the inarch began - it was a gsdlant 
sight—the band led the rnlninn, playing the regimental march then 
came tlie Major in cominaiid, riding ujain I’yramns, his stout charger 
—then imirehcd the grenadiers, their Oaptain at their hiiul; in the 
centre were the colours, Ixirnc by the senior and juniew Enaigns - 
then George came mandiing at the head of his eompany. He looked 
up, and smiled at Amelia, ami laissed on; and even tlie sound of 
the music died away. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

IN WHICH JOS SEDLEY TAKES CARE OF HIS SISTER 

T hus all the BuperioT officers being guinmoneii on duty else¬ 
where, Jus Sedlcy was left in command of the little colony at 
Brussels, with Amelia invalided, Isidor, his Belgian servant^ 
and the bonne, who was maid-of-all-work for the establishment, as a 
garrison under him. Though he was disturbed in spirit, and his 
rest destroyed by Dobbin’s interruption and the occurrences of the 
morning, Jos nevertheless remained for many hours in bed, wakeful 
and rolling about there until his usual hour of rising had arrived. 
The sim was high in the heavens, and our gallant friends of the 
—th miles on their march, before the civilian appeared in his flowered 
dressing-gown at breakfast. 

Alxmt George’s absence, his brother-in-law was very easy in mind. 
Perhaps Jos was rather pleased in his heart that Osborne was gone, 
for daring George’s presence the other had played but a very 
secondary piirt in the household, and Osborne did not scruple to 
show his contempt for the stout civilian. But Emmy hatl always 
been $^)od and attentive to hun. It was she who ministered to his 
comforts, who superintended the dishes that he liked, who walked 
or rtxle with him (as she hod many, too many, opportunities of doing, 
for where was George 1) and who interposed her sweet face between 
his anger and her huslmud’s scorn. Many timid remonstrance had 
she uttered to George in behalf of her brother, but the former in 
his trenchant way cut these entreaties short. “I’m an honest 
man,” he said, “ and if I have a feeling I show it, as an honest 
man wilL How the deuce, my dear, would you have me behave 
respectfully to such a fool as your brother 1” So Jos was pleased 
with George’s absence. His plain bat, and gloves on a side¬ 
board, and the idea that the owner was away, caused Jos I don’t 
know what secret thrill of pleasure. “He won’t be troublir^ 
me this morning,” Jos thought, “with his dandified airs and his 
impudence.” 

“ Put the Captain’s hat into the anteroom,” he said to Isidor, 
the servant. 

“ Perhaps he won’t want it agmn,” replied the lackey, looking 
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knowingly at hig niiwtor. He hated (Jeorge Uw, whoae inaoleuee 
towanla liim wiw quite of the English sort. 

“ And ask if Madame is coming to hreaktiwt,” Mr. Sotllcy said 
with great imijesty, asiianied t 4 ) enter with a senunt njani the suhjoet 
of his dislike for Gcoi^. The truth is, he hud alnised his brother 
to the valet a score of times Wore. 

Alas 1 Madame could not come to hrcirkfast, and cut the Uirtine* 
that Mr. Jos liked. Msuiamc Wiw a grc'at deal too ill, and had Isjcn 
in a frightful state ever since her Imslsmd’s dr]Kirtun!, so her Wne 
said. Jos showed his synqmthy hy ]K)uring her out a huge eu]i of 
tea. It was his way of exhibiting kindnew: and he improveil on . 
this; he not oidy scut her Im'akfast, hut he Iwthoiight liim what 
delicacies she would most like tor dinner. 

Isidor, the valet, had looki^d on very sulkily, while OsUmie's 
servant Wiis disposing of his mastt'r's tsiggiige jtnwious to the 
Captain’s deimrtiue; for in the first place he hated Mr. Oshome, 
whose conduct to him, and to all infcrioi's, was genendly overliearing 
(nor does the continental domestic like to he tix^ifiMl with insoleneo 
as our own l)cttcr-temi)en!d servants do): and seeomlly, he wis angry 
that so many valuables should Iks removc<l from under his hands, to 
fidl into other people’s possession when the English diseonditure 
should arrive. Of this defeat he and a vast numts‘r of other ihtsoiis 
in Bnisscls and Belgium did not make the slightest doubt. 'J’he 
almost universal Wief was, that the. Emperor would divide, the 
Prussian and English annics, annihilate one alter the other, amt 
march into Brussels before three days were over; when all the 
movables of his present masters, who would lie, kilhsl, or fugitives, or 
prisoners, would lawfully become the projKirty of Monsieur Isidor. 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome and complieabsl daily 
toilette, this faithful servant w'ould ealodate what he should do 
with the very articles with which he wiis dt'eorating his master’s 
person. He would make a present of the silver (‘ssence-lsittlea and 
toilet knicknacks to a young huly of whom he was lend; and kt»p 
the English cutlery and the large ndiy pin for himself. It would 
look very smart upon one of the fine frilled shirts, which, with the 
gold-laced cap and the flogged frock-coat, that might easily Iw cut 
down to suit his shape, and the Captain’s gtild-lnaided cane, and the 
great double ring with the rubies, which he wouhl have made into a 
pair of beautiful earrings, he calcnhitcd woul<l make a ficrferd Adiinis 
of himself, and render Mademoiselle Rcine an easy prey. “ How 
those sleeve-buttons will suit me! ” thought he, as he fixed a jjair 
on the fat pudgy v'TOta of Mr. Sedlcy. “ I long for sleeve-buttons; 
and the Captain’s boots with brass spurs, in the next nmm, cortfew I 
what an effect they will make in the A116 j Verte!” So while 
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Mnnsiniir Isiilor with Ixxlily fingers was holding on to his master’s 
nose, and sluiving the lower part of Jos’s face, his imo^nation was 
rambling along the Green ATeuue, dressed out in a ironed coat and 
lace, and in company with Mademoiselle Heine; he was loitering in 
spirit on the banks, and examining the barges sailing slowly under 
the eool shadows of the trees by the canal, or refreshing himself with 
a mug of Faro at the bench of a beerhouse on the road to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for his own peace, no more knew 
what was passing in his domestic’s mind than the respected reader, 
and I suspect what John or Mary, whose wages we pay, think of 
ourselves. What our servants tliink of ns !~Did we know what 
our intimates and dear relations thought of us, we should live in a 
world that we should 1)C glad to quit, and in a ftamc of mind and a 
constant terror, that would be perfectly unbeatable. So Jos’s man 
was marking his victim down, as you sec one of Mr. Payntcr’s 
assisUnts in Lctulcnhall Street oniament an unconscious turtle with 
a plucanl on which is written, “ Soup to-morrow.” 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfishly disposecl. Few 
dcpenrlants could come near that kind and gentle creature without 
IMiying their usiuil tribute of loyalty and afiMon to her sweet and 
affectionate nature. And it is a fiict that Pauline, the cook, con¬ 
soled her mistress more than anybody whom she saw on this wretched 
morning; for when she found how Amelia remained for hours, silent, 
motionless, and hagganl, by the windows in which she had placal 
herself to wafoh the last bayonets of the column as it marched away, 
the honest girl took the Indy’s hand, and said, Tenez, Madame, e$t- 
ce qu'il n’eet jxu amni fi Varttt4e, man homme h moi f with which 
she burst into tears, and Amelia falling into her arms, did likewise, 
and so each pitied and soothed the other. 

Sevcnil times during the forenoon Mr. Jos’s Isidor went from 
his lodgings into the town, and to the gates of the hotels and lodging- 
houses round about the Parc, where the English were congregated, 
and there mingled with other valets, couriers, and lackeys, ga&ere«l 
such news as was abroad, and brought back bulletins for his master’s 
information. Almost all those gentlemen were in heart partisans of 
the Emperor, and had their opinions about the speedy end of the 
campaign. The Emperor’s proclamation from Avesnes had been 
distributed everywhere plentifidly in Brussels. “ Soldiers! ” it said, 
“ this is the anniversary of Marengo and Friedlaud, by which the 
destinies of Europe were twice decided. Then, as after Austerlitz, 
as aft^r Wagram, we were too generous. We believed in the oaths 
and promises of princes whom we suficred to remain upon their 
thrones. Let us ma rch once more to meet them. We and they. 
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are we not still the same men ? Soldiers! tluw Kinie Pruwimis 
who are so am^mt tiMlay, were tlmn* to one nj$siiust ,v«ni at 
Jena, and six to one at Montiiiirail. Those aiuoii^ you who were 
prisoners in England can tell their eomradi's what frightful torments 
they Buiteretl on btsinl the English hulks. Madmen! a moment 
of prosperity has blinded them, and if they enter into Franec it 
will be to timl a grove there! ” But the |Kistisiins of the Kreneh 
prephesied a nmre sjHHHly extermination of the Enijs-ror’s enemies 
than this; and it wtis agnH>d on all hands that I’nissians and 
British woiild never return except iw jmsoners in the rear t>f the 
coiuiuering army. 

These opinions in the iimrse of the «lay were brought to o|H‘rote 
uism Mr. Sedley. He was told tliat the Duke i>f Wellington had 
gone to try anil rdly his army, the advance of which had Iwen utbTly 
crushed the night before. 

“ Cnisbeil, i>sha! ” said Jos, whose heart was i»rctt.y stout at 
bmikfdflt-timc. “ The, Duke has gone to Iwat the. EmiK’i-or as he 
1 ms beaten all liis generals Imfore.” 

“ His papers arc bumwl, bis efli*cts are removeil, and his i|unrlers 
are being got ready for the Duke of Dahiiatia,” Jos’s informant 
reidieil. “I hml it from his own tiutifre tChotcl. Milor Due de 
Richemont’s juiiple, are- isu-king up everything. His (Iroce has fleil 
alrciuly, and the Duchess is only waiting to si>c the plate jiacked bi 
join the King of France at Ostend.” 

“The King of France is at Ohent, fellow,” n-pliiil Jos, affecting 
incredtdity. 

“He fled last night to Bnigre, and cinlMirks today fiom Dstend. 
The Due do Berri is taken prisoner. Those wlio wisli to Is- safe bad 
better go soon, fiir the dykes will be ojsaieil to-morrow, and who can 
fly when the whole country is under water ? ” 

“ Nonsense, sir, we arc thii-e to one, sir, agjiinst any force lioncy 
can bring into the field,” Mr. Seilley objivb-d ; “the Austrians and 
the Russians arc on their man h. He must, he shall lie crnslnil,” 
Jos said, slaitping his hand on the table. , , • 

“The PrwBsiaus were throe to one at Jeiui, ai»l ho took tlioir 
anny and kingilmn in a week. They were six to one at Moiitmiroil, 
and he scattered them like sheej.. The Austrian army u l•omlng, 
but with the Emprm and the King of Rome at ite lieml; and the 
Russians, bah! the Russians will withdraw. No fjuartcr is to Ijc 
given to tlie English, on account of their cruelty to our braves on 
Ixtard the infamous pontoons. Look here, here it is in black and 
white. Here’s the proclamation of his Majesty the Emperer and 
King ” said the now declareil lairtisan of Naisdwm, and teking the 
document from his pocket, Isidor sternly thrust it into his masters 

T 
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&ce, and already looked upon the frogged coat and valuables as his 
own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at least considerably 
disturbed in mind. “ Give me my coat and cap, sir,” said he, “ and 
follow me. I will go myself and learn the truth of these reports.” 
Isidor was fiuious as Jos put on the braided firack. “ Milor liad 
better not wear tha^ military coat,” said he; “ the Frenchmen have 
sworn not to give quarter to a single British soldier.” 

“ Silence, sirrah! ” said Jos, with a resolute countenance still, 
and thrust his arm into the sleeve with indomitable resolution, in 
. the peifoimance of which heroic act he was found by Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and entered 
without ringing at the antechamber door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly as usual: her quiet 
sleep after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed her, and her pink 
smiling cheeks were quite pleasant to look at, in a town and on a 
day when everybody else’s countenance wore the appearance of the 
deepest anxiety and gloom. She laughed at the attitude in which 
Jos was discovered, and the struggles and convulsions with which 
the stout gentleman thrust himself into the braided coat. 

“Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. Joseph?” she said 
“ Is there to be nobody left in Brussels to protect us iwor women 1 ” 
Jos succeeded in plunging into the coat, and mine forward blushing 
and stuttering out excuses to his &dr visitor. “ How was she after 
tlie events of the morning—after the fatigues of the ball the night 
before?” Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his master’s atijacent 
bedroom, bearing off the flowered dressing-gown. 

“ How gmxl of you to ask! ” said she, pressing one of his hands 
in both her own. “ How cool and collect^ you look when every¬ 
body else is frightened! How is our dear little Emmy ? It must 
have been an awful, awfid parting.” 

“ Tremendous,” Jos said. 

“ You men mu bear anything,” replied the lady. “ Parting or 
danger are nothing to you. Own now that you were going to join 
the army and Imve us to our fate. I know you were—something 
tells me you were. I was so frightened, when the thought mmo 
into my head (for I do sometimes think of you when I am alone, 
Mr. Joseph), that I ran off immediately to beg and entreat you not 
to fly from us.” 

Tliis speech might be interpreted, “ My dear sir, should an acci- 
d«it befell the army, and a retrmt be necessary, you have a very 
comfortable mrriage, in which I propose to take a smt.” I don’t 
know whether Jos understood the words in this sense. But he was 
profoundly mortified by the lady’s inattention to him during their 
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stay ut BnisBeh. , He hiul never ho«*n i»reHont«l to nny <if Riiwilun 
Crawley’s great actitiaiutanc'cs: he hiul si-areely l)een itiviUMl to 
Rebecca’s parties; for lie was too timid to play much, aiul liis 
presence bored George and Rau’dou c()ually, who neither of tlicm, 
I)erlmiis, liked to hare a witness of the amnsements in M'lii«‘h the 
INiir chose to indulge. “ Ah! ” tlioiight Jus, “ now she wants me 
she cornea to me. Wlien there is nolxKly els^ in the way she cun 
think about old Joseph Se«llcy ! ” But iKwides them* doubts he felt 
llatteml at tlie idea Reliecca expR‘ss«’d of his i-ojinige. 

He blushed a goixl deal, and put on an air of im}N>rtunce. “ I 
should like to see the action,” he stud. “ Every man of any sjtirit 
would, you know. I’ve seen a little seiviee in India, but nothing 
on this grand saile.” 

“You men would saerifiec anything for a pleasun*,” Relsvca 
answered. “ Captain Crawley left me tliis moniing as gay as if lie 
were going to a hunting lairty. What d(K*s In* care? What do any 
of you care for the agonies anil tortures of a ikhw forsakni woman ? 
(I wonder whether he couhl nally have been going to the troo]is, 
this gn‘at lazy gonniiaud ?) Oh ! dear Mr. Scilley, I have come to 
you for comfort • for i‘onsolation. I have Ikh'ii on iny knees all the 
morning. I tremble at the frightful danger into which our husbands, 
our finends, oim brave tRsijis and allies, are rushing. And I cimie 
here for shelter, and find another of niy friends the last remaining 
to me- Ixmt njwn iilunging into the dreadful scene ! ” 

“My dear madam,” Jos replied, now licginning to Is; iniite 
soothed, “don’t be alarmed. I only said I should like to go what 
Briton woidd not? But my duty keciM me here: I can’t leave that 
poor creature in the next room.” And he |Hiinteil with his liiigiT to 
the door of the chamber in which Amelia was. 

“Good noble brother!” Reliecia said, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and smelling the eau-d(M;ologne with which it m'uh w'enti'il. 
“ I have done you injustice: you have got a heart. I thought yon 


had not.” 

“Oh, uijon my honour!” Jos said, making a motion as if he 
would lay his hand uism the sjMit in (piestioii. “ You do me 
injustice, indeed you do—my dear Mrs, Oniwley. 

“ I do, now yoiu' heart is true to your sistiT. But I lememiKir 
two years ago—when it was false to me! ” Itidxieca said, fixing 
her eyes uihiii him for an instant, and then turning away into the 


wiuliuw. » . , t It 

Jos bhislieil violently. That orgiin which lie wan iiwiiwhI hy 
Rebecca of not ixsweasing began to thump tiimiiltuously. He re- 
callod the days when he had fleil from her, and the^ Iiassion which 
had once inflameil him—the days when he hail driven her in his 
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curricle: when Hhe had knit the green purse for him: when he had 
sate enraptured gazing at her white arms and bright eyes. 

“ I know you think me ungrateful,” Rebecca continued, coming 
out of the window, and once more looking at him and addressing 
him in a low tremulous voice. “ Your coldness, your averte*! looks, 
your inimuer when we have met of late—when I came in just now, 
all proved it to me., But were there no reasons why I should avoid 
you? Let your own hetirt answer tliat question. Do yon think 
my husband was too much inclined to welroine you? The only 
lutkind wonls I have ever had from him (I will do Captain Crawley 
that justice) have been alsmt you—and most cruel, cruel words 
they were.” 

“ G(mm 1 gnuaous ! what have I done ? ” asked Jos in a flurry of 
pleasure and perplexity ; “ what liave I done— to— to-? ” 

“Is jealousy nothing?” said Rebecca. “He makes me miser¬ 
able about you. And whatever it might have l)cen once -my heart 
is all his. I am innocent now. Am I not, Mr. Sedley ? ” 

All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, ns he suiTeycd this victim 
to his attractions. A few adroit words, one or two knowing tender 
gliinccs of the eyes, and his hciirt was inflamed again and his doubts 
and suspicions forgotten. From Solomon downwanls, Imve not 
wiser men than he been cajoled and befouled by women? “If the 
worst comes to the worst,” Becky thought, “ my retreat is secure; 
and I have a right-hand seat in the barouche.” 

There is no knowing into what dechiratiuns of love and anloiir 
the tiimidtuous {Missions of Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor 
the valet had not made his reappearance at this minute, and begun 
to busy himself alMiut the domestic aihiirs. Jos, who was just going 
to gasp nut an avowal, choked almost \rith the emotiou that he 
was obUged to restrain. Rebecca too bethought her that it was 
time she should go in and comfort her dearest Amelia. "Au 
revoir,” she said, kissing her Imnd to Mr. Josciih, and taiqied gently 
at the door of his sister’s ajKurtmeut. As she entered and closed 
the door on hersellj he sank down in a chair, and gazed and sighed 
and pufled portentously. “ Tliat coat is very tight for Milor,” Isidor 
said, still having his eye on the frogs { but his master hcanl him 
nut: his thoughts were elsewhere: now glowing, maddening, u{)un 
the contemplation of the onebauting Rebecca: anon shrinking guiltily 
liefore the vision of the jealous Rawdon Crawley, with his curling, 
fierce mustachios, and his terrible duelling pistols loaded and oxiked. 

Rebecca’s ap{)earaucc stnick Amelia with terror, and miule her 
shrink bock. It recalled her to the world, and the remembrance of 
yesterday. In the overpowering fears about to-morrow she had for¬ 
gotten Rebecca —jealousy—everytliing except that her husband was 
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gone uiid Avas in dangiT. Until tliix daiiiitli'sH worUlliug euine in tiinl 
broke the spell, and lifloil the latch, we too have forlamie to enter 
into that «ul ehauiber. ILiw long liad that inter girl la'cii on her 
kneea! what houra of aiKi'chleiw pniyer ami bitter imxitation luul ahe 
{Kisacd there! The war-chroniclers who write brilliant stories of fight 
and triumph seawely tell ns of thm*. Thest* are too iiieiin ^jiarts ot 
the iiageant: and you don’t hear widows’ cries* or mothers' sobs in 
the midst of the shouts iind jiibilatitsii in the gn*at Chorus ot \ ictory. 
Anil yet when was the time, that such have not cried out: heart 
broken, humble Pnttestants, unheard in the uproar of the triumiih ! 

After the first movement of tcri'or in Amelia s mind when • 
Kclwea’s green eyw lighteil uism her, and rustling in her fii'sli silks 
and brilliant oniamciits, the latter tripisil up with extendisl arms 
tir embrace her - a teeliug of angi’r succwletl, and fimii Is-ing deadly 
ixdc before, her face HusIuhI up n-d, and she n-tnrneil llels-cca’s hsik 
after a moment with a steadiness which siiii.riscil and somewhat 

abashed her rival. . 

“ Dearest Amelia, you an* very unwell,’’ the visitor said, putting 
forth her haml to take Amelia’s. “ What is it ? I *•101111 not i-est 

until I knew how you were.” , , ,i , 

Amelia dn*AV back her hand neviir sim-e her life Iwgaii had that 
gentle soul refust'd to lielieve or to answer any deiiionslration of gjssl- 
will or affiM'tioii. But she drew back her hainl, anil tn-nibkid all 
over. “ Why arc yon here, Kebe*ra 1 ” she said, still liKiknig at her 
solemnly with her 'large eyes. These glances tnaibkil h.-r visitor. 

“ She must have seen him give me the hdter at the kill, Ki* Hs-i-a 
thought. “ Don’t lie agitated, dear Amelia,” she said, looking down. 

‘‘Icamebuttoseciflcoukl—ifyimwen*. well.” 

“ Are you well 1 " said Amelia. “ I dare say yon are. Ymi *lon t 
love your huskuid. You would not Iki h.*re if yon did. l**ll ni.*, 

RcUmmsu di.l I ever do you anything but kim ness . 

“ Indce. 1 , An’ielia, no,” the other said, still hanging down h.-r hind 
“When you were unite jssir, who was it that iMdriended >oul 
Was I not a sister to you ? You saw ns all in happier days Isdi.re 
he marrieil me. I was all in all then to him ; or would he have 
given up his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me hajiiiy 1 
my dkl you come between iny love and mel Who yim ^ 
sepLto those whom Gisl joineil, and take S" 

own hxisliand ? Do you think yon i-iaild love hnn as I dul l 
m love was everything to me. Yon knew i, and wantoil to reb 
me of it For sliame, Rebecca; bad and wickwl woman - false fnend 

l protest before Go<]. I have .lone my husband no 
wrong,” Rebecca said, turning from her. 
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“ Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca? You did not succeed, 
but you tried. Ask your heart if you did not.” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought 

“Ho came back to me. I knew he would. I knew that no 
falsehood, no flattery, could keep him from me long. I knew ho 
would come. I prayed so that he shoidd.” 

The poor girl spike these words with a spirit and volubility 
which Rol»ccca had never before seen in her, and before which the 
latter was quite dumb. “ But what have I done to you,” she con¬ 
tinued in a more pitiful tone, “that you should try and take him 
from me? I luul him but for six weeks. You might have spared 
me those, Rebecca. And yet, from the very first day of our wedding, 
you (ame and blighted it. Now he is gone, are you romc to sec how 
unhappy I am?” she continued. “You mswlc me wretched enough 
for the iKwt fortnight: you might have siiared me to-day.” 

“ I—I never came here,” intcrfwsed Rebecca, with unlucky truth. 

“ No. You didn’t come. Yon took him away. Arc you come 
to fetch him irom me?” she continued in a wilder tone. “He was 
here, but ho is gone now. There on that very sofa ho sate. Don’t 
touch it. We stite and talked there. I was on his knee, and my 
arms were round his neck, an<l we said ‘ Our Father.’ Yes, he was 
here; and they (tame and took him away, but he promised me to 
come back.” 

“ Ho will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, touched in spite 
of herself. 

“ Look,” said Amelia, “ this is his sash—isn’t it a jiretty colour 1 ” 
and sho took up the fringe and kissed it. She had tied it mimd her 
waist at some part of the day. She had forgotten her anger, her 
jealoirsy, the very present of her rival seemingly. For she walked 
silently and almost with a smile on her face, towards the bed, and 
began to smooth down George’s pillow. 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away. “How is Amelia?” asked 
Jos, who still held his position in the cltair. 

“ There shoidd be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. “ I think 
she is very unwell: ” and sho went away with a very grave face, re¬ 
fusing Mr. Scdley’s entreaties that she woidd stay and partake of 
the early dinner which he had ordered. 

Rebecca was of a good-natirred and obliging disposition; and she 
liked Amelia rather tlian otherwise. Even her hard words, reproach¬ 
ful as they were, were complimentary—the groans of a person stin^ng 
imder defeat. Meeting Mrs. O’Dowd, whom the Dean’s sermons had 
by no means comforted, and who was walking very disconsolately in 
the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of the 
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^or’s wife, who was not amisbmu'd to sui-h nmrks of iiulitont-ss 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and informing her that jKwr little Mrs. 
Osborno waa in a doapenite (‘(mdition, iind almoHt inml with grief, 
sent off the gno<l-natnred Irishwoman straight to sec if she couhl 
console her young favourite. 

“I’ve cares of my o\ni emmgh,” Mrs. 0 ’Dow<l siiid gravely, 
“ and I thought {loor Amelia woidd l)e little ivanting for eom|)any 
this day. But if she’s so ba<l as ymi siiy, and you can’t attend tii 
her, w’ho used to be so fond of her, faith I’ll see if I emi Iw of serviir. 
And so good maming to ye, mndtun; ” with which s|H>eeh and a toss 
of her head, the lady of the reimyther bsik a farewell of Mrs. Crawley, • 
whose comiNuiy she by no means coiirtc<l. 

Bee,ky watched her manrhiiig off, with a smile on her li]). She 
had the keenest sense of humour, and the Parthian l<H)k which the 
retreating Mrs. O’Uowd flung over her shoulder almost mwi’t Mrs. 
Crawley’s gravity. “My service to ye, me fine madam, and I’m 
ghul to see ye so cheerfid,” thought Peggy. “ It’s not jfou that will 
cry your eyes out with grief, anyway.” Ami with this she i>us8c*l 
on, and speerlily found her way to Mra. Osborne’s lislgings. 

The poor soul was still at the Is-dside, where Relswi Inul left 
her, and stoofl almost crazy with grief. The Major’s wife, a strong«*r- 
mindcd woman, endeavoured her licst to comfort her y«>iing friend. 
“ Yon must l)car up, Amelia dear,” she said kindly, “ for be mustn’t 
find you ill when he sends for you after the victory. It’s not you 
are the only w'oman that arc in the bunds of God this day.” 

“ I know that. I am verj' wickcil, very weak,” Amelia said. 
She knew her own weakness well enough. The presence of the inon* 
resolute friend checked it, however; and she w'ss the better of this 
control and cnm]wny. They went on till two r>’elock; their hearts 
were with the ctduinn as it mandnsl farther and fiirther aw'uy. 
Dreadful doubt and anguish - prayers and feara and gric-fs ims)s-uk- 
able—followed the regiment It was the W'oineu’s tribute to the 
war. It taxes both alike, and takes the bliss! of the men, and the 
tears of the women. 

At half-past two, an event occurred of daily importance to Mr. 
Joseph: the dinner-hoim arrived. Warriors may fight and ]s‘rish, 
but he must dine. He came into Amelia’s room to sec if he could 
coax her to share that meal. “ Try,” said he; “ the soup is very 
good. Do try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand. Except when she 
was married, he had not done so much for years before. “ You are 
very good and kind, Joseph,” she said. “ Evcrylssly is, but, if you 
please, I will stay in my room to-day.” 

The savour of the soup, however, was agreeable to Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
nostrils; and she thought she would bear Mr. Jos company. So the 
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two Bate down to their meal. “God bless the meat,” said the 
Major’s wife soleimdy: she was thinhhig of her honest Mick, ridiiij; 
at the head of hia refdmeiit; “ Tis but a bad dinner those jioor boys 
will get toHiay,” slie said with a sigh, and tlicn, like a philosopher, 
fell to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his meal. He wonld drink the r^ment’s 
health; or, inileed, tj^ke any other excuse to indulge in a glass of 
ehampagno. “We’ll drink to O’Dowd and the brave — th,” said 
he, bowing gallantly to his guest. “ Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd ? Fill Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s glass, Isidor.” 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, iuid the Miyor’s wife hud 
down her knife and fork. The windows of the room were ojien, and 
looked southward, and a dull distant sound came over the sun-lighted 
roofs from that direction. “What is iti” said Jos. “ Wliy don’t 
you poiur, you rascal 1” 

“ Celt le fen I ” said Isidor, nmning to the Imlmny. 

“ God defend us; it’s caimon! ” Mrs. O’Dowd cric<l, stsirting up, 
and followed too to the window. A thousand pale and anxious 
faces might have been seen l(X)king fh>m other easements. And 
presently it scemetl ivs if the whole population of the city rushed 
into the streets. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

IN H'HICH JOS T.IKIiS hlMillT, AND rin- ll'AK IS ttROLVUT 
TO A CI.OSK 

W E of ])ou 04 ‘ful Loiiilon ('ity liavi' never l>eliel<l ami pleaw' 
GihI never aliall witnewi siieli a w<‘iie of liniT.v ami 
alarm an timt wliieli Hrnnneln jirenenttnl. ('ro\v<lH nmiietl 
to the Naninr Kiitc*, from \vlii<-h tliivetioii tlie luiiKt* ]ir(N'ei>ili'il, ami 
many nnle along the level r/unmA‘, to Ih‘ in a<lranee of any intelli- 
geiuic from the aniiy. E;ieh man anked hin mM^dilMiiir for news; 
ami even great English lortls ami lailies eomh'seemletl t4) speak to 
jiemons whom they iliil not know. The friends of the En-neh went 
ahroad, wild with exeiteinent, and pro]>hesying th(‘ tn'nniph of their 
Emiienw. The merehants elosed their shops, and eanie ont to swell 
the general ehonis <if nlarin and elanionr. Women riisInMl to the 
eliuwhen, and einwded the ehajs’ls, and knelt ami ]ir!iy<‘<l on the 
Hags and steps. The dnll sound of the eannon w(‘iit on rolling, 
rolling. Pnisently irarrisiges with tmvellers iM'giin to leave the 
town, galloping away l>y the Ghmit Itarrier. The jiroitheeien of the 
Freneh iMirtisans Itegsm to ikihs for linds. “ He has eut the armies 
in two,” it was said. “He is mandiing straight on Hmssels. lie 
will ovcrimwer the English, and l)e here to night.” “ He will over- 
IHtwcr the English,” Biiriek«‘il Isidor to his master, “and will Is! 
here to-night.” The man brnnidi'd in and ont Inan the ItMlgings to 
the street, jdways retnniing with some fresh ]Kirti<ailars of disaster. 
Jos’s face grew isder and jwler. Alarm Is-gjin to take entin'. jsisses- 
sion of the stmit eivilian. All the ehanijiagne hi- dnnik liiimght no 
courage to him. Betorc sunset he was worked n]i to sm-h a pitch 
of nervousness sis gratifiesl his friend Isidor to liehold, who now 
counted surely upon the sjsoils of the owner of the Isk'shI essit. 

The women were awsiy all this time. After hearing the. firing 
for a moment, the stout Major’s wife Ix^thonght her of her friemi in 
the next chamlier, and nin in to watch, and if isossible to console, 
Amelia. The idea that she hud that Indpless sind gentle creature 
to protect, gave mlditionul strength to the natural courage of the 
honest Irishwoman. She jMssed five hours by her friend’s sirlc, 
sometimes in remonstrance, sometimes talking clicerfully, oftener in 
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silence, and terrified mental supplication. “I nerer let go her 
hand once,” said the stout lady afterwards, “until after sunset, 
when the firing was over.” Pauline, the baniM, was on her knees 
at chun:h Iwnl by, praying for tan. homme i die. 

When the noise of the eannonading was over, Mra. O’Dowd 
issued out of Amelia’s room into the parlour adjoining, where Jos 
sate with two empt^l flasks, and courage entirely gone. Onex or 
twice he hwl ventured into his sister’s bedroom, looking very much 
alarmed, and as if he would say something. But the Major’s wife 
kept her place, and he went away without disburthening himself of 
. his speech. He was ashamed to tell her that he wanted to fiy. 

But when she mode her appearance in the dining-room, where 
he sate in the twilight in the cheerless company of his empty 
cham[)agnc-bottlca, he began to open his mind to her. 

“Mrs. O’Dowd,” he said, “hadn’t you better get Amelia 
really ? ” 

“ Are you going to take her out for a walk 1 ” said the Major’s 
lady; “ sure she’s too weak to stir.” 

“ I—I’ve ordered the carriage,” he said, “ and—and post-horses; 
Isidor is gone for them,” Jos continued. 

“ What do you want with driving to-night ? ” answered the lady. 
“ Isn’t she better on her bedi I’ve just got her to lie down.” 

“ Gret her u]t,” said Jos j “ she must get up, I say: ” and he 
stamped his foot energetically. “ I say the horses are ordered— 
yes, the horses are onlcred. It’s all over, and-” 

“ And what 1 ” asked Mrs. O’Dowd. 

“I’m off for Ghent,” Jos answered. “EvcrylKKly is going; 
there’s a place for you! We shall start in half-an-hour.” 

The Major’s wife looked at him with infinite scorn. “ I don’t 
move till O’Dowd ;pvea me the route,” said she. “ You may go if 
you like, Mr. Sedley; but, faith, Amelia and I stop here.” 

“She tfudl go,” said Jos, with another stamp of his foot. 
Mrs. O’Dowd imt herself with arms akimbo before the bedroom 
diwr. 

“ Is it her mother you’re going to take her to ? ” she said; “ or 
do you want to go to mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley 1 Good marning 
a pleasant journey to ye, sir. Bon voyage, as they say, and take 
my comisel, and shave off them mustochios, or they’ll bring you 
into mischief.” 

“ D—n! ” yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortificar 
tion; and Isidor come in at this juncture, swearing in his turn. 
“P«M de chevaux, tacrebleu!” hissed out the fiirious domestic. 
All the horses were gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels 
seized with panic tliat day. 
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But Job’s fears, great and croel as they were alrwuly, were 
destined to increase to an almost frantic pitch lieforc the niglit was 
over. It hsis been nientione«l how Pauline, tlio (Mnue, luul 
homrne h tile also in the ranks of the army that had gone out to 
meet tlie Emiteror Naiwlwm. This lover wiis a native «tf Bnissels, 
and a Belgian hussiir. The tnmjw of his nation signaliMMl them¬ 
selves ill this war for anything hut cuumgi>, and young Van C'litsnni, 
Pauline’s admirer, was tisi gotvl a soldier to disolicy his Ooloncl’s 
orders to run away. Whilst in garrison at Bnissels yiaing Rcguhis 
(he had been bom in the revolutionary times) found his givjit «’oni 
fort, and ])iisse<l almost all his leisure moment in Pauline’s kitchen; 
and it was with ]MN‘kets and holsters eraninu'd full of gtssl things 
from her larder, that he luul taken Iwivc of his we<>ping swivtheart, 
to proceed uiwn the campaign a few days lad'ore. 

As far as his regiment was <‘oiu‘<*nu'<l, this eamtmign wiis over 
now. They luul fonne<l a pirt of the division undiT tiu* eoiumaiul 
of his Soven'ign n]>]iarent, the Prince of Onuige, and as res|M‘ct«-d 
length of swords and mustaehios, and the rielnu'ss of uniform and 
eipiiinneiits, Itegulus and his eomnules hsikid to U> as gallant a 
Iwdy of men as ever trum]K‘t soundial for. 

When Ncy dashwl ujion the advani;e of tin* allii'd tr<H>i»s, carry¬ 
ing one iMisition after the other, until the arrival of the great Issly 
of the British amiy from Bnissels ehangeti the. as]iect of the combat 
of Qiiatrc Bras, the sipiadrons among whii-h Reguhis nsle sliownl 
the greati-st activity in retresiting lieforc the French, and wen- dis- 
Irslged from one post and another which they lu'ciipied witli is rfect 
abrnrity on their juirt. Their movements were only cheekwl hy the 
advance of the British in their rear. Thus fon-ed to halt, the 
enemy’s cavalry (whose hlisslthirsty olistinaey cannot lie tisi seveii;ly 
repreheudeil) had at length an opisirtiinity of coming to close 
quarters with the brave Belgians liefom them : who prefernsl to 
eneouuter the British nithi*r than the Freiudi, and at once tiiming 
tail rode through the English regiments that were Im-IuiuI tlu-in, 
and scattered in all directions. The regdnient in fa<-t ilid not exist 
any more. It was nowhere. It hiul no lu‘iul(|UartcrR. Bcgiilus 
found himself galloping many miles from the fichl of action, entirely 
alone; and whither should he fly for refuge so naturally as to that 
kitehen and those faithful arms in which Pauline luul so often 
welcomed him ? 

At some ten o’clock the clinking of a sabn- might have Ikhjii 
heanl uj) the stair of the house where the Oslwraes occupied a 
storey in the continental feshion. A knock might have lieen heanl 
at the kitchen door; and poor Pauline, come hack from eluireh, 
fainted almost with terror as she opened it and saw before her her 
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lin^EQ^I hiiHsar. Ho looked as pale as tlie midnight dragoon who 
came to disturb Leonora. Pauline would have screamed, but that 
her cry would have called her masters, and discovered her friend. 
She stifled her scream, then, and l<Muling her hero into the kitchen, 
gave him beer, luid the choice bits from the dinner which Jos had 
not hatl the heart to taste. The hussar showed ho was no ghost by 
the prodigious quaniity of flesh and beer which he devoured - anil 
during the mouthfrils he told his tale of disaster. 

His regiment luul ijerfonnetl prodigies of comngc, and ha<l with¬ 
stood for a while the onset of the whole French onny. But they 
.were overwhelmed at last, as wsis the whole British anny by this 
time. Ney destroyctl each regiment as it came up. The Belgians 
in vain iuterposcil to prevent the butchery of the English. The 
Bnmswiokers wore rented and hsul fled—their Duke was killeil. It 
was a general d&>&de. He sought to drown his sorrow for the defeat 
in fliMKls of beer. 

Isidor, who hail come into the kitchen, hearil the conversation 
and nishcil out to inform his nnister. “ It is all over,” he shriekcil 
to Jos. “Milor Duke is a prisoner; the Duke of Brunswick is 
killal; the British army is in fldl flight; there is only one man 
escaiicd, and he is in the kitchen now—come and hear him.” So 
Jos tottereil into tliat apartment where liegidus still sate on the 
kitchen table, and clung fast to his flagon of l)cer. In the Ircst 
French which he could muster, and which was in sooth of a very 
ungrammatical sort, Jos besought the hussar to tell his tale. The 
disasters deepened ns Kegnlus spoke. He was the only man of his 
regiment nut slain on the field. He hiul seen the Duke of Brunswick 
fall, the black hussars fly, the Ecosstds pounded down by the cannon. 

“ And the —th 1” gasped Jos. 

“ Cut in pieces,” said the hussar—upon which Pauline crlwl out, 
“Oh my mistress, nm bonne petite dame" went off fiiiily into hysterics, 
and fi]Io«l the house with her screams. 

Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley know not how or where to seek for 
safety. He nished from the kitchen back to the sitting-room, and 
cast an appealing look at Amelia’s door, which Mrs. O’Dowd had 
closed and locked in his &ce; but he remembered how scornfully 
the latter had reeeiveil him, and after pausing and listening for a 
brief space at the door, he left it, and resolved to go into the street, for 
the first time tliat day. So, seizing a candle, he looked about for his 
gold-la(%il (up, and found it lying in its usual pltwe, on a console-table, 
in the anteroom, placed before a mirror at which Jos used to coquet, 
always giving his side-locks a twirl, and his cap the proper cock over 
his eye, before he went forth to make appearance in public. Such 
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is the force of Imbit, that even in tlic iniiUit of hia terror he I)«‘;,'an 
meclmnimlly to twiddle with hia hair, and arninge the m-k of Ida 
hat. Then he looki^l mnaziHl at the (ade tiur in the ^laaa iN'forc 
him, and ea{)ccially at Ida inuataehiim, whieh had attained a rieh 
growth in the course of nesir seven weeks, since they hiul come into 
the world. They tfifi mistake me for a military man, thought he, 
rcmemhering Isidor’s warning, aa to the nuissiicjv with which all the 
defeatetl Britisli army wsis tliivatenetl; and ataggering Imck to his 
hcd-cluimher, he began w’ildly imlling the Is-ll which summoned 
his valet. 

laiilor answere«l that sinumons. Jos had s»mk in a chair he 
had tom off his neckcloths, and turned d<*wn his collars, and was 
sitting with ladh his hands littnl to his thiiKit. 

“ CiAipez-moi, Isidor,” shouted lie: “ rite! Cou/tez-tiwi” 

Isidor thought tor a moment he hiul gone mad, and tliat he 
wishe*! his valet to cut his tlmNit. 

“ Lex moHxtachex" gasjaMl Jos ; “ Ivx vioiixtdc/iex roiifiji, nixj/, 
vlte.'”- his Frcnch was of this sort - voluble, as we have sidd, but 
not remarkable for gnimmar. 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time Avith the nizor, ami 
liean’. with inexpressible delight his master’s orders that Im should 
fetch a hut and a plain wait. “uYe /xn-f;/ ////« hiif>it unUhiir 
boumj- fxmiiy a wxt, yrenin/ tle/mrs ” wi'n' Jos’s wonis, the emit 
and cap were at last his projs'rty. 

This gill lieiug made, Jos s<‘lcct<‘<l a plain black coat and waist¬ 
coat from his st»s;k, and put on a large white neckcloth, and a plain 
beaver. If lie waild have a got a shovel-hat he would have Mom it. 
As it van, you AA’ould have fiinciwl he was a floAirishing, large imrson 
of the Church of England. 

“ Venm/ miilutem/iff," he continued, “xtreem/ - nil// /uniy 
dmtf la rt'io.” Ami so having said, he ithmgeil swiftly down the 
stairs of the house, ami isisswl into the stn’ct. 

Although Keguliis had vomamI that he was the only man of his 
rc'dincnt or of the allial army, almost, who had csr-ajiofl Is-iiig cut 
toVeces by Ney, it apiieared that his statement was incom-ct., and 
that a good numlier more of the supisweil victims had siirviveil the 
massacre. Many scores of Itcgulus’s comrades ha<l found their way 
back to Brussels, and -all agreeing that they hatl nin uAmy filhsl 
the whole town with an idea of the tlefeat of the allies. The arrival 
of the French wiw exiiecUsl hourly; the |>anie continued, and pre¬ 
parations for flight went on everywhere. No horses! thought .fos 
ib terror. He made Isidor imiuire of scon's of i»erw»ns, wlictlier 
they had any to lend or sell, and his heart sank within him, at the 
negative answers returned everywhere. Should he take the journey 
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on footl Even fear could not render that ponderous body so 
active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the E^Iish in Brussels &ce 
the Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, with 
crowds of other people, oppressed as he was by fear and ciuiosity. 
Some families ho saw more happy than himself, having discovered a 
team of horses, and rattling through the streets in retreat; others 
again there were w^bse case was like his own, and who could not 
for any bribes or entreaties procure the necessary means of flight. 
Amongst these would-be fiigitives, Jos remorketl the Lady Barcacres 
and her daughter, who sate in their carriage in the porte-cochere of 
their hotel, all their imperials packed, and the only drawback to 
whose flight was the same want of motive power which kept Jos 
stationary. 

Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel; and liad 
before this period had sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of the 
Bareocrcs i^nily. My Latiy Bareacres cut Mrs. Crawley on the 
stairs when they met by chance; and in all places where the latter’s 
name was mentioned, spoke perseveringly ill of her neighbour. The 
Countess was shock^ at the iamiliarity of General Tnfto with the 
aide-de-camp’s wife. The Lady Blanche avoided her us if she had 
been an infectious disease. Only the Earl himself kejrt up a sly 
occasional acquaintance with her, when out of the jurisdiction of his 
lollies. 

Rcliecca luul her revenge now ufion these insolent enemies. It 
became known in the hotel that Captain Crawley’s horses had been 
left behind, and when the panic began. Lady Bareacres condescended 
to send her maid to the Captain’s wife with her Ladyship’s compli¬ 
ments, and a desire to know the price of Mrs. Crawley’s horses. 
Mrs. Crawley rctumeil a note with her compliments, and an inti¬ 
mation that it was not her custom to transact bargains with ladies’ 
maids. 

This curt reply brought the Earl in person to Becky’s apart¬ 
ment ; but he could get no more success than the first ambassiidor. 
“Send a lady’s maid to me!” Mrs. Crawley cried in great anger; 
“why didn’t my Lady Bareacres tell me to go and saddle the 
horses! Is it her Ladyship tliat wants to escape, or her Ladyship’s 
femme de ekandn'e f ” And this was all the answer that the Earl 
bore bock to his Countess. 

What will not necessity do 1 The Countess herself actually came 
to wait upon Mrs. Crawley on the fiiilure of her second envoy. She 
entreated her to name her own price; she even offered to invite Becky 
to Bareacres House, if the latter woidd hut give her the means of 
returning to tbit residence. Mrs. Crawley sneered at her. 
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“ I don’t want to be waiteil on by bidlitfs in livery,” alie ssiid ; 
“you will never get baek tliongh in(»t probably—at Icjust not you 
and your diamonds together. The Freneli will have tlioae. They 
will here in two hours, and I shall be lialf-way to Gliont by that 
time. I woidd not sell you my horses, no, not for the two largi'st 
diamonds that your Ltulyship wore at the kdl.” Lidy Hiinwn's 
trembled with ragii and terror. The diamondi},wcn* si'wwl into her 
habit, and secreted in iny Lord's {Nuhliiig and biHits. “ Woman, the 
diamond'^ arc at the biinker’s, and I will hav<* the horn*,” she siiid. 
Rebecca Iaughe<l in her face. The infuriate ('oinitcss w«‘nt Ik*1ow, 
and Siite in her carriage; her maul, her courier, and her IiusInuiiI 
were sent once more through tlie town, ciudi to listk for wittle; smd 
woe bctule those who «ime last! Her Liulyship wiw restdved on 
dejmrtiug the very instant the horses arrived from any (pairter 
with her hunbtmd or without him. 

Rcbecra Imd the plciisure of seeing her Ladyship in the honwdws 
carriage, and keeping her eyes fixe«l u|Hin Iut, and Is-wailing, in the 
loudest tone of voice, the Countess’s |K>rplexities. “ Not to U; aide 
to get horses! ” she siihl, “ and to have all those diainoiids scwcil 
into the carriage cuslnons! What a prize it will 1 h* llir the French 
when they come! —the carriage and the diamonds, I iiu’an ; not tlie 
lady! ” Site gave this infonnation to the laudlonl, to the si*rvants, 
to the guests, and the innumentblc stragglers alsmt the courtyanl. 
Lady RircaiTCs eo»d<l have shot her fmm the Kirriage window. 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that Ibds-wa 
caught sight of J»3S, who made towanls her dinx-tly he js'rceivefl lier. 

Tliat altered, frightenetl, fat face, told his secret well enough. 
He t<K) wanted to fly, and was on the hs»k-out for the means of 
pswiixj. “lie shall buy my horses,” thought Ridiecca, “and I’ll 
rhlo the mare.” 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the question for the hun¬ 
dredth time during the iwst hour, “ Did she know where horsi's wen; 

to be hsul 1 ” , , , 

“ What, ytm fly 1 ” ssiid Rebecca, with a laugh. “ I tlnmght you 

were the champion of all the ladies, Mr. Si'dhcy.” 

“ I -I’m not a military man,” gasiicd hi*. 

“And Amelia?—Who is to pniteet that Fss>r little sisb-r oi 
yours ? ” asked Rebecca. “ You surely would not desert her ? ” 

“What good can I do her, supfsise - suiqsise the enemy arrive? 
Jos answered “They’ll si«iro tlie women; but my man tells me 
that they liave taken an oath to give no quarter to the men the 
dastardly cowards.” 

“ Horrid! ” cried Rebecca, enjoying his js'iplexity. 

“ Besides, I don’t want to desert her,” erieil the Imitlicr. “ Slie 
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shan’t be deserted. There is a seat for her in my carriage, and one 
for you, dear Mrs. Crawley, if you will come; and if we can get 
horses-” sighed he. 

“ I liavc two to sell,” the la«ly said. Jos could have flung him¬ 
self into her arms at the news. “ Get the carriage, Isidor,” he cried; 
“we’ve found them—we have found them.” 

“My horses never were in haniess,” added the huly. “Bull¬ 
finch woidd kick the caniuge to pieces, if you put him in the 
traces.” 

“ But he is quiet to ride 1 ” asked the civilian. 

“ As quiet os a lamb, and as fast as a hare,” answered Rebca^a. 

“Do yon tliink he is up to my weight 1” Jos said. He was 
already on his back, in imagination, without even so much as a 
thought for p(x>r Amelia. What person who loved a horsc-speculiv- 
tiun could resist such a temptation ? 

In reply, Rebecca asked him to come into her room, whither he 
followed her quite breathless to conclude the bargaiu. Jos seldom 
siMiiit a halt-hour in his life which cost him so much money, 
^bccca, measuring the value of the goals wldch she had for sale 
by Jos’s eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the 
article, put upon her horses a price so pnaligious as to make even 
the civilian draw back. “ She would sell both or neither,” she said, 
resolutely. Rawdon liad onlcrod her not to xmrt with them for a 
X»rice less than that which she specified. Lonl Barcacres below 
would give her the same money - and with all her love luid regard 
fur the Sedley family, her desir Mr. Joseith must conceive that poor 
people must live -uobotly, in a wortl, could be more aflectionate, 
but more firm almiit the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, iis might be supposed of him. The sum 
he hiul to give her wtis so large that he was obliged to ask fur time; 
so large us to be a little fortune to Rebecca, who rapidly calcidatal 
that with this sum, and the sale of the residue of Rawdon’s effects, 
and her imusion as a widow should he fall, she would now be 
al)solutely independent of the world, and might look her weeds 
steadily in the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly luul herself thought about 
flying. But her reason gave her better cuiuisel. “Suppose tlic 
French do come,” thought Becky, “what can they do to a poor 
officer’s widow 1 Bah! The times of sticks and sieges are over. 
We sliall be let to go home qmctly, or I may live pleasantly abnxul 
witli a snug little income.” 

Meanwhile Jus and Isidor went off to the stables to inspect the 
uewly-pimthased cattle. Jos bade his man saddle the horses at 
once. He woidd ride away that very night, that very hour. And 
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ho loft tho valet husy in (i^'tthiK the Ihh'm'h nwly, and wont homo- 
wards hiinsolf t(>|)ro|Hirc liir his doiKirtnro. It must 1 m> s»HTot. Ilo 
would j{o to his oliamiM'r hy tho lau'k ontraiux'. Ho did not I'aiv 
to fiuxs Mrs. O’Howd and Aiuolia, and own to thoni that ho was 
about to run. 

By the time Jos’s Iwi^un with RolsH-oa was ooinidotod, ami his 
horses had boon visitrsl and oxaminod, it was iilniost mominj; 01100 
more. But though midnight rras long ]Kissod, thoro was no rost for 
tho city; the iH’oplu wore up, tho lights in tin* iions<‘s tiaim'd, 
orowds worn still alsmt tho d<M>i-s, and tho stnrts wore busy. 
Rnmoura of various nutiin's wont still from mouth to mouth : one. 
rejsirt avorreil that the Prussians bad Isrn utterly doli-atiHl; anotluT 
that it was the English who had Im'oii attaokod and oonquonsl; a 
thinl that the latter had hold their ground. This last rumour 
gnuliially got strength. No Fivnohmon had nimlo their aii)s'anmeo. 
Stragglers had i-omo in from tho army bringing n‘|sirts more and 
more favoumblo: at last an ai<lo-do-oamp actually roaohod Brussels 
with dosjKib'hos for tho Commandant of the phu'O, who plaoanlod 
pn*sc‘ntly thnmgh the town an otiioial amiouni'emont of the smvoss 
of the allies at Quativ Bnis, and the c-ntiro repulse of the Kiviieh 
under Noy after a six hours’ Isitth*. Tho aido-do-oamji must have 
arrived some time while Jos and Rolaioi'a wore making their Uirgaiii 
together, or the latter was insiicoting bis pureliasi'. When he 
reaohed his own hotel, lu! found a score of its nnnu‘rous inhabitants 
on tlie thn-shold discoursing of tho nows; thoni was no doubt as to 
its truth. And he went up to communicate it to the ladies umler 
his charge. He did not think it was nocesssiry to toll them bow bo 
had intended to take leave of them, how he bad Isaiglit liorsi*s, and 
wluit a price he hud {Niid fur them. 

But success or dotbat was a minor matt<‘r to tlnaii, who bad 
only thought tor the safety of those they loviil. Amelia, at the 
news of tiie victory, Isvame still more agitabsl even tlian botoi-o. 
She was for going that moment to tho army. She Is-sougbt her 
brother with tears to conduct her thither. Her doubts and terrors 
reached their isiroxysm; and the isstr girl, who for many Inairs 
liad been plunged into stu|K>r, ruvcil and ran hither and thither in 
hysteric insanity— a piteous sight, ^o man writhing in |wiin on 
the hard-fought field fifteen miles off, where lay, after their struggles, 
so many of the brave —no nuui sufl'ored more keenly than this issir 
hamdess victim of the ^war. Jos could not liear the sight of her 
Iiain. He left his sister in the charge of her stouter female eom- 
paniou, and desc'emletl once more to the threshold of the hotel, 
where everybody still lingered, and talketl, and waiterl for more* 
news. 

1 
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It grow to be broad daylight aa they stood here, and fresh news 
b^i to arrive from the war, brought by men who had been actors 
in the scene. Waggons and long country carts laden with wounded 
came rolling into the town; ghastly groans came from within them, 
and hngganl faces looked up sadly from out of the straw. Jos 
Sedley was looking at one of these carriages with a painM curiosity 
—the moans of the people within were frightful—the wearied horses 
could hardly pull the cart. “Stop! Stop!” a feeble voice cried 
from the straw, and the carriage stopped opposite Mr. Scdley’s 
hotel. 

“It is George, I know it is!” cried Amelia, rushing in a 
moment to the l^cony, with a pallid frice and loose flowing hair. 
It was not George, however, but it was the next beat thing; it was 
news of him. 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of Brussels so 
gallantly twenty-four hours before, bearing the colours of the regi¬ 
ment, which he had defended very g<dlantly upon the field A 
Froncli lancer had speared the young ensign in the leg, who fell, 
still bravely holding to his flag. At the conclusion of the engage¬ 
ment, a place had been fmmd for the poor boy in a cart, and he had 
been brought ba<!k to Bnissels. 

“Mr. Sedley, Mr. Sedley!” cried the boy fiiintly, and Jos came 
up almost frightened at the appeal. He had not at firet distingnishal 
who it was that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand. “ I’m 
to be taken in hero,” he said. “ Osbonie —and—and Dobbin said 
I was; and you arc to give the man two napoleons; my mother 
will pay you.” This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long 
feverish hours passed in the ciirt, had been wandering to his fiitlicr’s 
))arsouage which he had quitted only a few months before, and he 
had sometimes forgotten his pain in tliat delirimn. 

The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the inmates 
of the cart were token in and placed on various couches. The young 
ensign was conveyed upstairs to Osborne’s qmirters. Amelia and 
the Major’s wife had raslied down to him, when the latter had 
recognised him from the balcony. Yon may fancy the feelings of 
these women when they were told that the day was over, and both 
their husbands were safe; in what mute rapture Amelia fell on her 
good friend’s neck, and embraced her; in what a gratefid passion of 
prayer she fell on her knees, and thanked the Power which had 
saved her husband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous condition, could 
have liad no more salutary medicine prescribed for her by any 
physician than that which cliance put in her way. She and Mrs. 
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O’Dowd watched incewantly by the woumlwl la4l, whose pains were 
very severe, and in the duty thus forced ujion her, Amelia hiui not 
time to brood over her iwrsoiiiil nnxictk's, or to give herself up to 
her own fears and foreMin^ alter her wont. The young patient 
told in his simple fashion the events of the day, and the actions of 
our Irieuds of the gallant —th. They had suffcml seveivly. They 
luul lost very many otlicors and men. The hltijor’s horw* liiul Iteen 
shot under him os the regiment chnrgcHl, and they all thought that 
O’Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin litui got his majority, until on 
their retuni from the charge to their old ground, the Major was 
diseovcre<l seated on Pyrninus’s ean'iisi*, refreshing himself from a 
case-bottle. It wiis Captain Osborne that cut down the French 
lancer jrho hud speiire<I the ensign. Amelia turnisl so |)ido at the 
notion, that Mrs. O’Dowd stopis-d the young ensign in his story. 
Amt it was Capbiin Dobbin who at the end t»f the day, though 
wounded himself, took up the liul in his amis and carried him to 
the singcon, and thence to the cart which was to bring him luuh 
to Bnisscls. And it was he who proniisi'd the driver tw'o lonis if 
he wmild make his way to Mr. Scitley’s lioti'l in the city ; and b'lt 
Mrs. Captain Oslxirne that the action was over, and that her 
husliand was unhurt and well. 

“Indeed, but he has a goisl heart that William Dobbin,” Mrs. 
0 Dowd said, “ though he is always laughing at me.” 

Young Stubble vowwl there was not such another olliccr in the 
army, and never ceased his ]iniises of the senior niptain, his imMlcsty, 
his kimliicss, and his admirable coolness in the field. To these inirts 
of the conversation, Amelia lent a very distrai-tiHl attention : it was 
only when George was sjioken of that she listem*d, ami when he was 
not mentioned, site thought aliont him. 

In tending her patient^ and in thinking of the womlerful es<-a|K*8 
of the day lieforti, her second day ikuimhI away not too slowly with 
Amelia. There was only one man in the army for her: and us long 
as he was well, it must las owned that its movements inU-rested her 
little. All the reisirts which .Jos brought from t)ic streets fell very 
vaguely on her ears; though they were sufficient to give that 
timorous gentleman, and many other people then in Brussels, every 
disipiiet. The French hail been repulsed certainly, but it was aftisr 
a severe and doubtful straggle, and with only a division of the 
French army. The Eni!»eror, with the main Issly, was away at 
Ligny, where he hail utterly annihilated the Pnissians, and was now 
free to bring his whole force to bear ujion the allies. The Duke of 
Wellington was retreating upon the capital, and a great bittle must 
be fought under its walls proliahly, of which the chances were more 
than doubtful. The Duke of WeUington had but twenty thousand 
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British troops on whom he could rely, for tlie Germans were raw 
militia, the Belsiana disaitectcd; and with this handful his Grace 
hiul to resist a hundred and fifty thousand men that hml broken 
into Belgium under Napoleon. Under Napoleon! What warrior 
was there, however fiunous and skilful, that could fight at odds 
with him! 

Jos thougiit of ^ these things, and trembled. So did all tlie 
rest of Brussels—where people felt that the fight of the day before 
was but the prelude to the greater combat which was imminent. 
One of the armies opposed to the Emperor was scattered to the 
winds alr«uly. The few English that could be brought to resist 
him would perish at their posts, and the conqueror would pass over 
their bcMlics into the city. Woo be to those whom he found, there! 
Addresses were prefwired, public functionaries assemble*! ami debate*! 
secretly, apartments were got ready, and tricolourcd banners and 
triumpbal emblems manufimtured, to welcome the arrival of His 
Majesty the Emi)eror and King. 

The emigration still contimusl, and wherever families could find 
meauB of departure, they fled. When Jos, on the afternoon of the 
17 th of Juno, went to Rebecca’s hotel, he found that the gimt 
Baroarircs’ (arriiigc luul at length rolled away from tlie ^wfe-cocA<§m 
The Earl ha*l procured a pair of horses somehow, in spite of Mre. 
Crawley, ami was rolling on the road to Ghent. Louis the Desired 
wiw getting rcatly his portmanteau in that city, too. It secmeil 
as if Misfortune was never tired of worrying into motion that un¬ 
wieldy exile. 

.Tos felt that the *lelay of yestenlay had been only a respite, and 
that his dearly bought horses must of a surety lie put into retpiisition. 
His agonies were very severe all this day. As long as there was an 
EngUsh army between Brussels and Napoleon, there was no need of 
immediate flight; but he liad his horses brought from their distant 
stables, to the stables in the courtyard of the hotel where he lived; 
so tliat they might be under his own eyes, and beyond the risk of 
violent alsluction. Isidor watched the stable-iloor constantly, and 
hml the horses saddled, to be remly for the start. He longed 
intensely for that event. 

After the reception of the previous day, Rebecca *Ud not caire to 
come near her dear Amelia. She clipped the bouquet which George 
had brought her, and gave fresh water to the flowers, and read over 
the letter which he had sent her. “ Poor wretch,” she said, twirling 
round the little bit of paper in her fingers, “ how I could crush her 
with this!—and it is for a thing like this that she must break her 
heart, furaooth—for a man who is stupid—a coxcomb—and who 
does not core for her. My {loor good Rawdou is worth ten of this 
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croatnrc." Aiiil tlicii slic fell to thinking' what alio aliouli! tlo if if 
anything kn|)]ieno«l to jaior goo«l Ihuvilon, anil what a groat pioir of 
luek it waa that he hail loft hia ImrMea iN'Iiiiul. 

In the ooiirBC of this ilay too, Mrs. (^niwloy, who saw not with¬ 
out anger the Baroaoroa party ilrivo olf, iH-thonght hor of the jmv 
oaution whioh the CoiintoHS hail taken, ami iliil a little nii>i|]owork 
for her own advantage; she stiteheil away the imyor part of her 
trinkets, bills, and Link-notes alioiit her ]M'rson, and so pn']KinHl, 
was ready tor any event to tly if she thought Kt, or to stay and 
weleoine the eonipieror, were he Euglislunan or l'’nMiehinan. And I 
am not sure that she did not itn>am that night of IsMuining a ilni'iiess ■ 
and Madame la ManVhale, while Rawdon wnipiMsi in his rliKik, and 
making his bivouae under the rain at Mount i^iint •lohn, was think¬ 
ing, with all the fon'C of his heaii, almiit the little wife whom he 
hiul left behind him. 

The next ihiy was a Sunday. And Mrs. Major O’Dowil had 
the satisfaetion of seeing Ldh her jiatients ndn-sheil in health and 
s|)irits by some n-st whieh they had taken during the night. She 
herself liml slept on a great eliair in Amelia’s nKiin, ready to wait 
upon her floor friend or the ensign, should either mi'll her nursing. 
When morning eame, this rolinst woman went Imek to the house 
where she and her Major had their billet; and here iK'rfonmil an 
elalsiratc and sjileudid balette, Is'fitting the day. And it is very 
possible that wliilst alone in tliat elmmlH'r, whieh her hnsliand had 
inhabitcil, and where his nip still lay on the pillow, and his inne 
stfHsl in the comer, one prayer at least was si'iit up to Heaven for 
the welfiirc of the brave soldier, Michael O’Dowd. 

AVhen she retnmnl she bnmght her jirayer-lsMik with her, and 
her unele the Dean’s famous Issik of sermons, out of whieh she 
never tailed to reul every SabLith; not nmlerstamling all, haidy, 
not pronouncing many of the wools aright, whieh weie long and 
alistruse tor the Dean was a leariiiil man, and loviil long Litin 
wools—but with great gravity, vast cmiihasis, and with toleoihle 
correctness in the main. How often has my Miek listeneii to the.ie 
sermons, she thouglit, and me mailing in the cabin of a ealm ! She 
proposml to resume this exeri-isc on the jimsi'iit day, with Amelia 
and the woimdeil ensign for a congregation. The same si-i-viee was 
retul on that day in twenty thousand churches at the same hour; 
and millions of British men and women, on their kirn's, imploml 
pniteistion of the Father of all. 

They did not hear the noise whieh distnrlsil opr little, congrega¬ 
tion at Brussels. Much louder than that whieh had interniptiil 
them two days previously, as Mrs. O’Dowd was reailing the scrvire 
in her best voice, the winnon of W aterlmi Ijcgan to roar. 
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When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his mind that 
he would bear this perpetual recurrence of terrors no longer, and 
would fly at once. He rushed into the sick man’s room, where our 
three friends had paused in their prayers, and further interrupted 
them by a passionate appeal to Amelia. 

“ I can’t stand it any more, Emmy,” he said; “ I won’t stand 
it; and you must come with me. I have bought a horse for you— 
never mind at what price—and you must dress and come with mo, 
and ride behind Isidor.” 

“God forgive me, Mr. Sodley, but you are no better than a 
coward,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, laying down the book. 

“I say come, Amelia,” the civilian went on; “never mind 
what she says; why are we to stop here and be butchered by the 
Frenchmen i ” 

“You forget the —th, my boy,” said the little Stubble, the 
wounded hen), from his bed—“and—and you won’t leave me, will 
you, Mrs. O’Dowd 1 ” 

“ No, my dear fellow,” said sire, going up and kissing the boy. 
“ No harm sliall come to you while I stand by. I don’t budge till 
I ^t the wonl from Mick. A pretty figure I’d be, wouldn’t I, 
stuck beliind tliat chap on a pillion ? ” 

This irmige caused the young patient to burst out laughing in 
his bed, and even made Amelia smile. “I <lon’t ask her,” Jos 
shouted out — “I don’t ask that—that Irishwoman, but you, 
Amelia; once for all, will you come?” 

“ Without my husband, Joseph ? ” Amelia said, with a look of 
wonder, and gave her hand to the Major’s wife. Jos’s patience was 
exhausted. 

“ Good-bye, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a r^, and slam¬ 
ming the door by which he retreated. And this time he really gave 
his order for march: and mounted in the courtyard. Mrs. O’Dowd 
heard the clattering hoofs of the horses ns they issued from the gate; 
and looking on, ttuide many scomM remarks on poor Joseph as he 
rode down the street with Isidor after him in the laced cap. The 
horses, which hod not been exercised for some days, were lively, and 
sprang about the street. Jos, a clumsy and timid horseman, did 
not look to advantage in the saddle. “ Look at him, Amelia dear, 
driving into the parlour window. Such a bull in a chinarshop /never 
saw.” And presently the pair of riders disappeared at a canter down 
the street leading in the direction of the Ghent road, Mrs. O’Dowd 
pursuing them with a fire of sarcasm so long as they were in sight. 

All that day from morning until past sunset, the cannon never 
ceased to roar. It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of 
a sudden. 
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All of us liave read of wliat wvmrwl duriuK tluit inton-al. The 
two M in every Englishman’s moutli; and you and I, who were 
ciuhlreu when the grrat liattle wiw won and Icwt, are never tired of 
hwuing and itcounting the In8t4.ry of that tanious aetion. Its 
remenibraiice rankles still hi the laisonis of millions of the eountrj’- 
nien of those brave men who lost the day. They i«int for an 
oiiliortunity of revenging that humiliation: aiyl if a eontest, ending 
in a victory on their jwrt, should ensue, elating them in their turn, 
and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage beliiml to us, there 
is no end to the sjkmHciI glory and shame, and to the alternations 
of sua-essful and unsuccessful numh'r, in which two high-siiirih'd 
nations might engage. Oenturii's lu'iice, we Frenchmen and English¬ 
men might lie Ixswtiug and killing each »ither still, carrying out 
bravely the Devil’s iislc of honour. 

All our frienils took their share and fought like men in the great 
field. All day long, whilst the women were praying h'ji miles 
away, the lines of the dauntless English infantry wen' nn-eiving and 
rciiclling the furious charges of the French horseimui. (Inns which 
were heanl at Brussels were pbnighing up their ranks, and ••omnidi's 
fiilling, and the resolute survivors closing in. Towaiils evening, 
the attack of the French, reissiteil and n'sistisl s<t bravely, sliu'kcneil 
in its fiuy. They had other foes licsides the British to engage, or 
were prciwring tor a final orwt. It eaine at last: fin* columns of 
the Imiicrial Guanl marehed up the hill «)f Saint Jean, at length 
and at once to sweep the English fnnn the height whicti they had 
maintained all day, and spite of idl: unseaii'd by the thumler of the 
artillery, which hiu'lcd death from the English line the dark rolling 
column pressed on and up the hill. It semned almost to crest the 
eminence, when it iHigan to wave tuid falter. Then it stopjs'd, still 
tacing the shot. Then at last the English tnx)]iH rushed from the 
]H)st from which no enemy had lieen able to disKsIge them, and the 
Guanl tunitsl and fil’d. 

No more firing was heanl at Bnissels the ]iursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city: and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet tlirough his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

LV tt'llicn MISS CRAIVLEY’S RELATIONS AREi VERY ANXIOUS 
ABOUT HER 

T he kind reader must please to remember—^while the army is 
ninrehing irem Flanders, and, after its heroic actions tliere, is 
ailvaneing to take the fortifications on the frontieis of France, 
previous to an occupation of that coimtry,—that there are a number 
of ijeraons living peaceably in England who have to do with the history 
at present in hand, and must come in for their share of the chronicle. 
During the time of these kittles and dangers, old Miss Crawley was 
living at Brighton, very moderately moved by the great events tliat 
were going on. The great events rendered the newspapers rather 
interesting, to be sure, and Briggs read out the Gaa'tte, in which 
Rawdon Crawley’s gallantry was mentioned witli honour, mid his pro¬ 
motion was presently recorded. 

“ What a pity that yoimg man has taken such an irretrievable 
step in the world! ” his aunt said; “ with his r.uik and distinctinii he 
might have marri^ a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of a million 
—^liko Miss Uiuius; or have looked to ally himself with the best 
fainilim in England. He woidd have had my money some day or 
other; or his children would—for I’m not in a hurry to go. Miss 
Briggs, although you may be in a hurry to be rid of me ; and instead 
of that, he is a doomed laiuper, with a (hincing-girl for a wife.” 

“ Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast an eye of comixusion iqion 
the heroic soldier, whose name is inscribed in the annals of his country’s 
glory I” said Miss Briggs, who was greatly excited by the Waterloo 
proceedings, and loved speaking romantically when there was an 
occasion. “ Has not the Captain—or the Colonel os I may now 
style him—done deeils which make the name of Crawley illustrious 1 ” 
“ Briggs, you are a fool,” said Miss Crawley: “ Colonel Crawley 
has dragged the name of Crawley tlirough the mud. Miss Briggs. 
Marry a drawing-master’s daughter, indeed!—marry a d(t/iis de rom- 
;«i(/nte--for she was no better, Briggs; no, she was just what you 
are—only yoimger, and a great deal prettier mid cleverer. Were you 
an accomplice of that abandoned ivretch, I wonder, of whose vile arts 
ho became a victim, and of whom you used to be such an admirer? 
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Yes, I ilare sny you were an aeiumpliee. Hut you will fiiul yourst'lf 
disupiKtiuteil in my will, I I'an tell you : and you will have the jjihkI- 
neas to writt* to Mr. Waxy, and sity that I dt'siiv to stH! him iinine- 
diatcly.” Mias L'nnvley was now in the habit of writinj; to Mr. 
Waxy her solidtor alinoBt every <lay in the week, (lir her arran;;e- 
menta rca|)cctii4; her ja-operty weiv all, revoked, and her jK-rjilexity 
was ftreat aa to the future dia])ositiou of her moyey. 

The apinsttn* had, however, rallied eonsideialily ; aa was pi-oveil 
liy the inereascd viKour and fmiueney of her Kin-iiama ii|Hai Alias 
Hri<Q{a, all which attacks the |NM)r coui|iiinion Uin' with nieekiieaa, with 
rowanliMt, with a reai^iation that was half j'euenais and half hy|M)- 
critical -with the slavish snhmisaion, in a wonl, that women of her 
dis|s)8ition and station are coiujH'lhMl to show. Who has not sji-n 
how women bully woiiieii T What tortiui's have men to eudui'e, com 
IKirablc to those; daily n‘]K'atcd shafts of scorn and enu-lty with which 
j)oor women are riildhNl by the tyrants of their sex ! l*iM>r vii'tims! 
But we are stiirtin^ from our jirojsisition, which is, that Aliss t'rawicy 
was always ]Kirticulariy anuoyiii;; and siiva^c when slu- was iidlyiim 
lixmi illness - us they say wounds tiimlc most when they aii' aUiut 
to h(‘al. 

While thus approiichiim, as all hopisl, to couvali'scciicc, Miss 
Briftjis was the only victim admittcel into the prasciice- of the invalid; 
yet Miss Crawley’s n-latives afar olf diil not forai't tla*ir Is'lovcd kins¬ 
woman, and by a numlH'r of tokens, presents, and kiial allW tionate 
messiij^'s, strove to keej) themse'lves alive in her n'eolleetion. 

In the firat i»lace, let ns mention her iM-phew, Jbiwdoii t!rawley. 
A tew ww'ks after the tanious fij'ht of Waterlisi, and alter the 
(lazette hail made known to her the piomotion and gallantry of that 
distinguished officer, the l)iei>|ie iwicket bnaiKht over to Miss (Jniwley 
at Brighton, a Isix ixnitainin^' presents, and a dutiful letter, from Hie 
Colonel her nephew. In the Isix were a isiir of Fii-neh epaulets, a 
Ci-oss of the LcKiou of Honour, and the hilt of a swoiil reliiw finm 
the field of Irattle: and the letter di-scrilssl with a "oihI deal of 
humour how the latter Ijeloiwd to a eommandin«-offieer of the 
Gmml, who having swoni that “the Gnanl diisl, but never snr 
rendered,” was taken iirisoncr the next minute by a private soldier, 
who broke the Frenchman’s swoni with the butt of his musket, 
w'hen Rawdou made himself master of the shattiTed weaimn. As for 
the cross and eisiulets, they came fnmi a Colonel of Iieneh cavalry, 
who hail follen under the aidcnle-ranip's arm in the liattle: and 
Kawdou Crawley did not know what Isitter to do with the spoils 
than to send them to his kindest and most affis;tionate old friend. 
Should he continue to write to her from Paris, whither the anny 
was matching? He might lie able to give her inti-resting news 
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Irom that capital, and of some of Miss Crawley’s old Mends of the 
emigration, to whom she had shown so much kindness during their 
distress. 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back to the Colonel a gracious 
and complimentary letter, encouraging him to continue his correspond¬ 
ence. His first letter was so excessively lively and amusing that 
she should look with pleasure for its successors.—“Of comae, I 
know,” she explained to Miss Briggs, “ that Bawdon could not write 
such a good letter any more than you could, my poor Briggs, and 
that it is that clover little wretch of a Rebecca, who dictates every 
. word to him; but that is no reason why ray nephew should not 
aimuio me ] and so I wish to let him understand that I am in liigh 
good-humour.” 

I wonder whether she know that it was not only Becky who 
wrote the letters, but tliat Mrs. Bawdou actually took and sent 
home the trophies—which she bought for a few francs, firom one of 
the innumerable pedlars who immediately began to deal in relics of 
tlie WOT. The novelist, who knows everytliing, knows this also. 
Be this, however, ns it may. Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly 
enconrage<l our young Meu^, Bawdon and his lady, who hoped for 
the beat fix)m tlieir aunt’s evidently pacified limnour; and they took 
care to entertain her with many delightful letters fi^m Paris, whither, 
as Bawdon said, they had the good luck to go in the track of tlic 
conquering army. 

To the Rector’s huly, who went off to tend her hiuilsind’s broken 
collar-bone at the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley, the spinster’s (wm- 
munications were by no means so gracious. Mis. Bute, that brisk, 
nuuuigiug, lively, imperious woman, had committeil the must fatal 
of all errors with reganl to her sister-in-law. She hail not merely 
opjircssed her and her household—she had boreil Miss Crawley; and 
if poor Miss Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, she might have 
been made happy by the commission which her princiiml gave her to 
wiite a letter to Mrs. Bute Crawley, saying that Miss Crawley’s 
health was greatly improved since Mrs. Bute had left her, and 
liegging the latter on no account to put herself to trouble, or qmt 
her fiimily for Miss Crawley’s sake. This tritmiph over a huly who 
had been very haughty and cruel in her behaviow to Miss Briggs, 
would have rqjoieed most women; but the tnith is, Briggs was a 
woman of no spirit at all, and the moment her enemy was discom¬ 
fited, she began to feel compassion in her fiivour. 

“ How silly I was,” Mrs. Bute thought, and with reason, “ ever 
to hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foolish letter when we 
sent Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. I ought to have gone without 
a word to the poor dear doting old creatiue, and taken hci' out of the 
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of that ninny Briggs, ami that harjiy of a/m»ir * vhamhn. 
Oh. Bute, Bute, why did you bmik your c‘ollnr-lionc ? ** 

Why, indeed 1 We Imve seen how Mn*. Buto, having the game 
in her hands, hml really played her eurds too well. She hud ndotl 
over Miss Crawley’s household utterly and completely, to be utterly 
and com])Ictcly routeil when a tarourable oi*|H>rtHnUy for reladlion 
came. She and her household, however, eon«ideml that she had 
been the victim of horrible selfishness and treason, and that her 
^rifit-es in Miss Crawley’s behalf hatl met with the most savage 
ingratitude. Rawdon’s promotion, and the homairable mention 
made of his name in the Gazedto, filled this gissl Christian lady also, 
with alarm. Would his aunt relent towanls him now that In* was 
a Lieutenant-Colonel and a C.B. 1 and would tiiat (slious ReisMt^i 
onre more get into favour? The Rtvtor’s wife wrote a s«‘nuon for 
her husband aliout the vanity of military glory and the pros|M‘rit,v 
of the wicked, which the worthy jkitsou mol in Ins Isvt voice and 
without undemtanding one syllable of it. He hmi I’itt Cniwley liir 
one of his auditora- I’itt, who had come with his two half-sisteiY* 
to <dnm'h, which the old Baronet could now by no nu‘aiis Is* Imaiglit 
to tmpient. 

Since the dei>arture of Becky Shai']), that old wretch had given 
himself u)) «‘ntirely to his biol cours(>s, to the great scandal of the 
county and the mute hoiror of his son. Tlic riblsnm in Miss 
Horrwks’s cap lieeaine more sidcndhl than i‘v<*r. 'J’he jsdite 
families tied the hall and its owner in terror. Sir I’itt went alsHit 
tippling at his tenants’ houses; and dnink rum-aml-water with the 
hirmers at Mudbiiry and the neighlsairing jilaees on market-days. 
He drove the family eiaich-aud-four to Southum))ton with Miss 
Homwks inside: ami the county jieopli* exja-i'b-d, evi-ry wei-k, as 
his son did in speechless agony, that his marriage aith hc-r would 
be annoimeal in the ]>n>vineial [siiicr. It was imleed a rialc 
burthen fiir Mr. Crawley to bear. His ehs|uenei! was isdsied at 
the missionary meetings, and other religions assemldies in the neigh- 
bourhixsl, where he had been in the habit of iin'sidiiig, and of 
B])eukuig for hours; for he felt, when he rose, that the audienei; 
sahl, “ That is the son of the old reprolwte Sir I’itt, who is very 
likely drinking at the jaiblic-house at this very moment.” And 
once when he was s{)eaking of the benighted condition of the king 
of Timbuctoo, and the nundier of his wives who were likcwiw! in 
darkness, s<»me giiwy miscreant from the <-rowd askivl, “How many 
is there at Queen’s Crawley, Young S<iuaretoe8 ? ” t<» the suqiriwi of 
the platfonn, and the ruin of Mr. Pitt’s sjiecch. And the two 
daughtera of the house of Queen’s Crawley would have la-cn allowed 
to mil utterly wild (for Sir Pitt swore that no govcnicss shouhl 
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ever enter into his doors aj^n), had not Mr. Omwley, hy threaten¬ 
ing tlie old goiiticman, forced the latter to send them to school. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individiud diifeieiu^s 
tliere might be between them all. Miss Crawley’s dear nephews and 
nieces were unanimous in loving her and sending her tokens of 
affection. Thus Mrs. Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remarkably 
fine cauliflowers, and a pretty purse or pin-cushion worked by her 
darling girls, who begged to keep a litUe place in the re<»llection of 
their dear aunt, while Mr. Pitt sent peaches and grapes and venison 
from the Hall. The Southampton coach used to carry these tokens 
. of aftcction to Miss Crawley at Brighton: it used sometimes to 
convey Mr. Pitt thither too: for his differences with Sii' Pitt caused 
Mr. Crawley to absent himself a good deal from home now: and 
besides, he had an attnvetion at Brighton in the petrson of Lady 
Jane Sheepshanks, whose engagement to Mr. Crawley has been 
formerly mentioned in this history. Her Ladyship and her sisters 
lived at Brighton with their mamma, the Countess Southdown, that 
strong-minded woman so favourably known in the serious world. 

A few wonls ought to be said reganling her Ladyship and her 
noble fsiraily, who are bound by ties of present and future rclation- 
shij) to the house of Crawley. Respecting the chief of the South¬ 
down fiimily, Clement William, fourth Earl of Southdown, little 
need Iw told, exeept that his Lordship came into Parliament (as 
Lord Wolsoy) under the auspices of Mr. Wilberforce, and for a time 
was a credit to his political sponsor, and de(!idcdly a scriotis young 
man. But words cannot describe the feelings of his admirable 
mother, when she learned, very shortly after her noble husband’s 
demise, timt her son was a member of several worldly clubs, had lost 
largely at play at Wattieris and the CfX-na-Tree; tliat he had raised 
money on post-obits, and cncumberal the fiunily estate; that he 
drove four-in-himd, and patronised the ring; ami that he actually 
hml an oi)cra-box, where he entertauicd the must dimgcrons bachelor 
company. His name was only mentioned with gi'oans in the 
dowivgeris circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many years; and 
took considerable rank in the serious world as author of some of 
the delightful tracts before mentioned, and of many hymns and 
spiritual pieces. A mature spinster, and having but fiiint ideas of 
marriage, her love for the bUmks occupied almost all her feelings. 
It is to her, I believe, we (»we tluit beautiful poem- - 

“ Load UH to aoinc sunny islo, 

Youdor in thu wostorn deep : 

Where the skies tor over sniile, 

And the blocks tor ever wenp," &c. 
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She had (‘oireaiNxiiU-uces with Hericid };eiitU‘iiii'n in imwt of our 
^•wt aiKl ^^08t India jKiswssionR ; and was si'iwtlv attacluti to iho 
Kevemid Sil.w Homldower, wlu) was tatt.sK'.l in th.> Sontli Sea 
Islands. 

As for the Liidy Jane, on whom, ns it lias lieen said, Mr. Pitt 
Cniwle.y’s atfeetion had lM*cn ]ilnecd, slie was j^mtle, lilnshin;;, silent, 
and timid. ^ In spite ot his fallin>t away, she }vept for lier InutluT, 
and was qnite asliameil of loviii;; liim still. Even yet she nsiil to 
wnd him little hurrieil Rmn<'^h'd noti‘s, and jsip thian into tlie jsist 
in private. The one dreadful seeret wliieh weiylieil u]Min her lile 
was, that she and the old hoiisekt'ejH'r had licvn to ]Miy Southdown 
a furtive visit at his ehambers in the Allniii.v ; and found liim O 
the naughty dear aliandoned wn*teh !— smoking a eijioir with a Isiltle 
of euniijoa Is-fon' him. She admired her sister, she adonsl her 
mother, slie thoiiKht Jlr. (.'rawley the most deli;;htfu] ami accom¬ 
plished of men, after Southdown, that fiillen an};el: and her mamma 
and sister, who W(t<“ ladies of the most siqierior sort, niana;;ivi 
everytliiii},' for her, and n'^mnled her with that amiahle pity, o| 
wliich your really Mi|MTior woman always has such a share to j;ive 
away. Her mamma onlered lier dressi's, her hisiks, her Isinnets, 
and her iileas for her. She Avas made to take |Miny-ridiii$;, or piano- 
exercise, or any other sort of Isslily niedicainent, accoiilin;' as my 
Lady SouthdoAvn saw meet: and her Tjadyship would have kejit her 
daughter in ]»inaforeH up to lier jiresnit afje of six-and-twenty, hut 
that they Aveie thrown olf when Jjiidy Jane Avas iireseiited to Qnecii 
Charlotte. 

When these ladies first came to their house at Rri^hton, it Avas 
to them alone that Mr. Crawley jiaid his personal visits, contentiiifr 
himself hy leavin;( a canl at his aunt’s hous<-, and making' a nuMlesl 
inquiry of Mr. Boaa'Is or his assistant fisitmaii, Avith res|K-ct to the 
health of the in\'nlid. When he met Miss Hri;o;s coiiiin;; home 
from the lihnvry Avith a eai^to of novels under her arm, M r. (!niwl(‘y 
hlnshed in a manner (|uite unusual to him, as he stc]i|N'il linwaiAt 
and shook Miss CniAA’ley’s eomiMinion hy the hand, lie introducisl 
Miss Bri}«js b) the lady with whom he hap)M‘ne«l to he walking, 
the Lady Jane Ehee|)shanks, saying, “Lady Jane, |s-nnit me to 
iutroiluec to you my aunt’s kindest friend and most affei-tionate 
eomimnion. Miss Briggs, whom you knoAv under another title, as 
authoress of the delightful ‘ Lyrics of the Heart,’ of Ai hich you arc 
so fond.” Lady Jane hlnshed bsi .os she held out a kind little 
hand to Miss Briggs, and said something very civil and ineohemit 
about mamma, and iinqsising to call on Miss Crawley, and Ixiing 
glad to lie made known to the friends and relatives of Mr. Crawley ; 
and with soft doA-clike eyes saluted Miss Briggs as they seisirated, 
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while Pitt Crawley treated her to a profound courtly bow, such ae 
he had need to H.H. the Duchess of Pumpernickel, when he was 
attach^ at that court. 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Binkie 1 
It was he who h^ given Lady Jane that copy of poor Briggs’s early 
poems, which he remembered to have seen at Queen’s Crawley, with 
a dedication from the,poetess to his lather’s late wife; and he brought 
the volume with him to Brighton, reading it in the Southampton 
coach, and marking it with his own pencil, before he presented it to 
the gentle Lady Jane. 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdown the great advan¬ 
tages which might occur from an intimacy between her family and 
Miss Crawley—^wlvantages both worldly and spiritual, he said: for 
Miss Crawley was now quite alone the monstrous dissipation and 
alliance of his brother Rawdon had estranged her aSections from that 
reprobate young man; the greedy tyranny and avarice of Mrs. Bute 
Cmwlcy hail caiusnl the old lady to revolt agiiinst the exorbitant pre¬ 
tensions of tluit t>art of the fomily; and though he himself had held 
off all his life from cultivating Miss Crawley’s friendship, with per¬ 
haps an improper pride, ho thought now that every becoming means 
should 1x3 taken, both to save her soul from perdition, and to secure 
her fortune to himself as the heml of the house of Crawley. 

The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both proposals 
of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss Crawley otfJiand. At 
her own home, both at Southdown and at Trottermore Castle, this 
tall and awful missionary of the tmth rode alx3ut the country in her 
barouche with outriders, launched packets of tracts among the cot- 
fogers and tenants, and would onlcr Gaffer Jones to be (inverted, os 
she would orrler Q<Kxly Hicks to take a James’s powder, without 
appeal, resistance, or benefit of clergy. My Lord Southdown, her 
late husimd, an e])ilcptic and simple-minded noblcnum, was in the 
habit of approving of everything which his Matilda diil and thought. 
So that whatever changes her own belief might undergo (and it 
accommodated itself to a prodigious variety of opinion, taken from all 
sorts of doctors among the Dissenters), she hiul not the least scrapie 
in ordering all her tenants and inferiors to follow and believe after 
her. Tims whether she received the Reverend Saunders McNitre, 
the Scotch divine ; or the Reverend Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan; 
or the Reverend Giles Jowls, the illimiinated Cobbler, who dubbed 
himself Reverend as Napoleon crowned himself Emperor—the house¬ 
hold, children, tenantry of my Lady Southdown were expected to go 
down on their knees with her Ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers 
of either Doctor. During these exercises old ^uthdown, on account 
of his invalid condition, was allowed to sit in his own room, and have 
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negiiB, and the paper re-ad to him. Lidy Jane wiw tlie old Earl’s 
£iVowritc daughter, and tended him and loved him siueerely: iw 
Lady Emily, the authoress of the “ Washerwoman of Finehley 
Common,” her denuneiations of fntnrt' lamishment (at this {M'disj, 
for her opinions mo<liiu‘d afterwanls) were so awful that they ustsl 
to frighten the timid old gimtleman her father, and the ])hysieians 
deelared his tits always (M-enired nrt»*r om!,of lu>r Lailyshiit's 
sennons. 

“ I will eertainly call,” H;iid Liidy Southdown then, in ri'ply to 
the exhortation of her diinghter’s/>rc?cn(/(/, Mr. l*itt Cniwley - “Who 
is Miss Crawley’s me<liejd man ? ” 

Mr. Crawley meiitioncd the name of Mr. Creamer. 

“A most dangerous and ignorant pnietitioner, my dear Pitt. I 
have providentially l)een the means of n>moving him from si'veral 
houses: though in one or two instam-es I <lid not arrive in time. 1 
could not save iksw desir Cenend Cllamlers, who was dying under the 
hands of that ignoniut man • dying. He ndlied a little under the 
Pislgt'rs’ ]iills which I admiiiistered to him; hut alas! it Wiis t^m 
late. His death was delightful, however; and his change wiw oidy 
for the better; Creamer, my de-ar Pitt, must leave your aunt.” 

Pitt expressc*! his i>erfeet aniuieseem**'. He, t«K), had Is-en 
carriwl along by the energy «f Ins noble kinswoman, and future 
mother-in-law. He had l)cen made to accept fikiunders MeNitn*, 
Luke Waters, Giles Jowls, Pislgers’ I’ills, Bislgers’ Pills, Pokey’s 
Elixir, every one of her Ladyship’s n'mcdii-s sjiiritual or tem|Hind. 
He never left her house without eanying rcsis'etfully away with 
him piles of her (piack theology and nuslieine. Oh, my dejir bndlmn 
and fellow-sojourners in Vanity Fair, whii-li among yo\i ihsis not 
know and siitfer undi-r such lamevolent despots? It is in vain you 
8 !»y to them, “Dear Madam, I took Dslgers’ sfss-ilie at your onlers 
last year, and believe in it. Why, why am I to ns-mit and :icc«‘pt 
the Kislgi-rs’ articles now?” There is no help for it; the faithful 
proselytiser, if she ciinuot eonvinee by argument, bui-sts into tesirs, 
and the recusant finds himself, at the end of the contest, biking 
down the bolus, and saying, “Well, w-cll, Ibslgers’ lie it.” 

“ And as for her stiiritual state,” i-ontinued the lady, “ that of 
course must be looked to immediately; with Creamer alsuit her, 
slie may go off any day: and in what a condition, my dear Pitt, in 
what a dreadful condition ! I will send the Reverend Mr. Inms to 
her instantly. Jane, write a line to the Iteven nd Bartholomew 
Irons, in the thinl person, and say that I ilcsire the. iileasiire of his 
company this evening at tea at half-past six. He is an awakening 
man; he ought to see Miss Crawley Ijefiirc she rests this night. 
And Emily, my love, get ready a {lacket of books for Miss Crawley. 
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Piit lip ‘ A Voice fnm the Flames,’ ‘ A Truinpct-waniing to Jericho,’ 
and the ‘ Fleshpots Broken; or, the Converterl Cannibal.’ ” 

“ And the ‘ Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ maiuimi,” saHl 
Lrnly Emily. “ It is as well to begin soothingly at firet.” 

“Stop, my dear ladies,” said Ktt, the diplomatist. “With 
every deference to the opinion of my beloved and respected Lady 
Southdown, I thinli^it woiUd be quite unadvisable to commence so 
early nixm serious topics with Miss Crawley. Remember her 
delicate condition, and how little, how vety little accustomed she 
has hitherto been to considerations connected with her immortal 
wclCms.” 

“Can we then begin too early, Pitt?” said Lsuly Emily, rising 
with six little books already in her hand. 

“If you begin abruptly, you will frighten her altogether. I 
know my aunt’s worldly nature so well as to be sure tliat any 
abrupt attempt at conversion will be the very worst means that can 
I)c employed for the welfare of that untbrtunate lady. You will 
only firighten and annoy her. She will very likely liiug the books 
away, and refuse all acquaintance with the givers.” 

“ You are as worldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,” said Latly Emily, 
tossing out of the nxim, her books in her hand. 

“And I necil not tell you, my dear Ljuly Southdown,” Pitt 
mntinued, in a low voice, and without hcc<liiig the interruption, 
“ how fatal a little want of gentleness and ciiution may be to any 
hojMis whi('h we may enterbiin with regard to the worldly posses¬ 
sions of my aunt. Remember she hits seventy thousiuid poumisj 
think of her Jigc, and her highly nervous .md delicate condition; I 
know tluit she has destroyed the will which was made in my 
brother’s (Colonel Crawley’s) hivoiir: it is by soothing that wounded 
spirit that we must leail it into the right path, and not by frighten¬ 
ing it; ami so I think you will iigrec with me that—that-” 

“Of course, of course,” Lacly Southdown remarked. “Jane, 
my love, you need not send tliat note to Mr. Irons. If her health 
is such tliat discussions fritiguc her, we will wait her amendment. 
I will call upon Miss Crawley to-morrow.” 

“ And if I might suggest, my sweet huly,” Pitt said in a bland 
tone, “ it would lie as well not to take our precious Emily, who is 
too enthusiastic; but rather that you should be accompanied by our 
sweet and dear Lady Jane.” 

“Moat cci-tainly, Emily would min everything,” Lady South- 
down said: and tliis time agreeil to forego her usual practice, which 
was, as we have said, before she bore down personally upon any 
individual whom she proposed to subjugate, to fire in a quantity of 
tracts upon the menaced party (as a charge of the French was 
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j/nsxs preccilcJ by a fiuioiu Rinniimidc)- Lfuly Soiitlidowii, wc 
wiy/for the Hike of the invalid’e lieidtii, or for tlio Hike of Iier 
idtiiuatc welfiire, or for the Hike of her iiiuiiey, iijjrei'il to 
tciu|X)ri8e. 

The next ilay, the great Southdown tenmie tiiiiiily eiirriiige, with 
the Earl’a eoninct and the lozenge (iiimn whieh tlie threi“ hiiiilw 
trottaiit aigent aiion the field vert of the SoiithilowiiH, wen* qiuir- 
tered with Hihle on a lieiid or, tliriT siiiiff-iiiiilla gidee, the eogiilHiiiee 
of the lioiwe of Binkie), drove up in state to Misa f'luwley'a dmir, 
and the tall acrioiis tiHitinan handed in to Mr. Bowls her Izidvsliip's 
eanls tor Miss Orawley, and one likewise for Miss Briggs. By way 
of eonipmiiiise, Lady Emily H'lit in a i«ieket in the evening for the 
hitter lady, eontaining copies of the “ Waslierwonian,” and other 
mild and'tiivoiirito tracts for hliss B.'s own istiihiI ; and a few 
for the H'rvants' hall, viz.: “(’ninilis from the I'antry," “The 
Frying Pan and the Fire,” and “The Livery of Sin,” of a much 
struiigcr kind. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

JAMES CRAU'LEY’S PIPE IS PUT OUT 

T he amiable bcliaviour of Mr. Crawley, and Lady Jane’s 
reception of her, highly flattered Miss Briggs, who 
enabled to sijeak a good word for the latter, after the cards 
of the Sfmthdown fomily had l)een presented to Miss Crawley. A 
Countess’s card left personally too for her, Bri^g^, was not a little 
pleasing to the poor friendless companion. “What could Lady 
Southdown mean by leaving a card upon you, 1 wonder. Miss 
Briggs ? ” said the republican Miss Crawley; upon wliich the com- 
pinion meekly said “ that she hoped there could be no liarm in a 
lady of rank taking notice of a poor gentlewoman,” and she put 
away this card in her workbox amongst her most cherished personal 
trciisiues. Furthermore, Miss Briggs explained how she had met 
Mr. Crawley walking with his cousin and long-affianced bride the 
day before: and she told how kind and gentle-looking the lady was, 
and what a plain, not to stiy common, dress she had, all the Nicies 
of which, from the bonnet down to the boots, she described and 
estinuited witli female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without interrupting 
her too much. As she got well, she was pining for society. Mr. 
Creamer, her medical man, would not hear of her returning to her 
old liaunts and dissipation in London. The old spinster was too 
ghul to find any companionship at Brighton, and not only were the 
cards acknowledged the very next day, but Pitt Crawley was 
graciously invited to come and see his aunt. He came, bringing 
with him Lady Soutlidown and her daughter. The dowager did 
not say a wonl about the state of Miss Crawley’s soul; but talked 
with much discretion about the weather: about the war and the 
down&U of the monster Bonaparte; and above all, about doctors, 
quacks, and the particular merits of Dr. Podgers, whom she then 
patronised. 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made a great stroke, and 
one which showed that, had his diplomatic career not been blighted 
by early neglect, he might have risen to a high rank in his profes¬ 
sion. When the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of the 
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Qijfijina upstart, ns tlic fasliion was in tiuisr days, and sliowni that 
j,o «'J8 a monster stained vith every wnceivnble eriiiie, a coward 
Mill a tyrant not fit to live, one whose tail was predicted, &c., Pitt 
Crawley suddenly took up the cudi^'els in favour of the man of 
Destiny. He describetl the First Consul sm he saw him at Paris at 
the Peace of Amiens; when he, Pitt Cmwlcy, liad the j^ratiticiition 
of making the iux|uaintance of the threat and gissl Jlr. Fox, a stah>8- 
inan whom, however much he nii^lit differ wfth liiin, it was im¬ 
possible not to admin; tcrvently - a statesman who luul always laid 
the highest opinion of the Emia'nir NniKiliMtii. And he s]Kike in 
tenns of the strongest indignation of the faithli’ss conduct of tlie 
allies towards this dethnmed moiumh, who, after giving liimself 
generously up to their mercy, was wmsigm-d to an ignohle and ••niel 
hanishment, while a liigotwl Popish riil)lile wiis tynmnisiiig over 
France in his stead. 

This ortiuslox horror of Romish sup«*Tstition s;ive<l Pitt Crawley 
in Lady Southdown’s opinitai, whilst his admiration for Fox and 
Naisikim raisisl him immeasurahly in Miss t.frawlcy’8 eyes. Her 
friendship with tlmt defunct British stiitesmaii was mentioned when 
we first intraluced her in this history. A true Whig, Miss Crawley 
luul lxx;n in ojujosition all through the war, and though, to Is; sure, 
the downfall of the EmiKwr did not very niueh agitate the old lady, 
or his ill-treivtnient tend to shorten her life or natural rest, yet Pitt 
8|iokc to her heart when he hiudtsl Isdli her idols; and hy that 
single BisHwh niiule immense progress in her favour. 

“And what do you think, my dcarl” Miss (Iniwley saiil to the 
young huly, for whom she luul faikcn a liking at first sight, iw she. 
always did for pretty and nuslest young iswiplc; though it must Isi 
owned her affections cooled as rapidly us they nw. 

La4ly Jane bhiahc<l very much, and siud “that she did not 
understaml {wlitics, which she left to wiser heads than hers; but 
though iiuimma was, no doubt, wrreet, Mr. Crawley luul s|S)ken 
beautifully.” And when the larlics were retiring at the winelusion 
of their vwit. Miss Crawley hoped “Lady Southdown would be sf) 
kind as tf) send her Lady Jane sometimes, if she could Iw "I**””' 
to come down and console a jsxjr sick lonely old woman. 1 his 
promise was graciously acconlctl, and they sciwratcfl ujsm great 


terms of amity. . ... ,, 

“ Don’t let lauly Scaithdown (U)me again, Pitt, smd^ the old 
lady. “She is stupid and poinixms, like all your mothers fiiimly, 
whom I never could endure. But bring that ni.-c g.KKl-naturcd little 
Jane as often as ever you please.” Pitt promised that he would do 
so. He did not tell the Countess of Southdown wliat opinion his 
aimt had fonned of her Lodysliip, who, on the iniitrary, thought 
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that Bhc had made a most delightful and majestie imprenh ion on 
Miss Crawley. N 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps- uot 
sorry in her heart to bo freed now and again from the dreary 8])out- 
ing of tlie Rcrcrend Bartholomew Irons, and the serious tc^ies 
who gathered round the footstool of the immpous Countess, her 
mamma. Lady Jane became a pretty constant visitor to Miss 
Crawley, accomimnlbd her in her diires, and solaced many of her 
evenings. She was so naturally good and soft, that even Firkin 
was not jealous of her ; and the gentle Briggs thought her friend 
was less cruel to her, when kind Lmly Jane was by. Towards her 
Loilyship Miss Crawley’s manners were charming. The old spinster 
told her a thousand anecdotes about her youth, talking to her in a 
very different strain fiwin that in which she had been accustomed 
to converse with the godless little Rebecca; for there was that in 
Lady Jane’s innocence which rendered light talking impertinence 
before her, and Miss Crawley was too much of a gentlewoman to 
offend such purity. The young lady herself Imd never received 
kindnm except from this old spinster, and her brother and father: 
and slio rciMud Miss Crawley’s enffmtmmt by artless sweetness and 
friendsliip. 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunting at Paris, 
the gaycist among the gay conquerors there, and our Ameliti, our dear 
wounded Amelia, ah! where was she ?) L^y Jane woidd bo sitting 
in Miss Crawley’s drawing-room singing sweetly to her, in the twi¬ 
light, her little simple songs and hymns, while the sun wiis setting 
iuid the BCii was roaring on the beach. The old spinster used to 
wake up when these ditties ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, 
and the qinantity of tciua of happiness which she now shed as she 
pretended to knit, iUid l(x>ked out at the splendid ocean darkling 
IxifoFc the windows, and the Iam])s of hcsiven licginniug more brightly 
to shine—who, I say, can measure the happiness and sensibility 
of Briggs ? 

Pitt meanwhile in the dining-room, with a {tamphlct on the Corn 
Linvs or a Missionary Register by Ids side, took that kind of recrear 
tion which suits romantic and unromantic men after dinner. He 
sipped Madeira: built castles in the air: thought himself a fine 
fellow: felt himself much more in love with Jane than he had been 
any time these seven years, diu-ing which their liaison had lasted 
without the slightest impatience on Pitt’s lairt—and slept a good 
dc;il. When the time fi)r coffee came, Mr. Ifewls used to enter in a 
noisy nuuiner, and summon Squire Pitt, who would be found in the 
dark very busy with his pamphlet. 

“ I wish, my love, I could get somebody to play piquet with me,” 
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Miss Cr.nvley twid tnii* wlion this functioiuiry iiiinlo his u|)|H‘iir' 
aiii'c witli th»* (‘!iii(IIi‘s iiiiil till* 1‘oflW’. “ IVsir Bri^jijs ••iiii no moro 
piny than an owl, sin* is so stupid " (the s]tiiister always tis)k an 
opportunity of abiuiin« Brifcgs Iwfoir the servants); “ and 1 think 1 
sliould slecjt 1 )etter if I liad niy {,'sinie.'’ 

At this Liidy Jane hlnsh(‘il to the tips of her little ears, and 
down to the cmU of her jiretty tinkers; ami Atheii Mr. lk)\vls had 
quitted the room and the iljs)r M’iis quite shut, she ssud : 

“ Miss Crawley, I ean jday a little. I nse«l to to jday a little 
with iss)r <lear |)a|Mi.” 

“ Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, you dear 
;;*.knI little soul,” eried Miss Cniwley in an is’slasy : and" in this 
pietHres<iue and friendly mru|iiitioii Mr. Pitt found the old lady and 
the youuK one, when he eame upstaim with his |Kimphlet in his hand. 
How she <lid hliish all the evenin;i, that ]MMir laidy Jane I 


It must not 1 h' imagined that Mr. Pitt Cniwley’s artitii'es esea]ied 
the attention of his dear i'(‘latioiis at the Ri'i'tory at t^ueen’s (fniwley. 
Hamiwhirc and Sussex lie verj- elost' to^'ether, ami Mm. Bute had 
friemls in the latter ^•ounty who took eare to inform her of all, and 
a }'r»'iit deal more than all, that ]Kiss(‘d at Miss Crawley’s house at 
Brii'liton. Pitt was there mon' ami more. He did not come for 
months together to the Hall, where his alMmiiuahle olil father idiiiii- 
doned himself eompletely to nim-aml-water, and the isliiais sjM'iely 
of the lloniM-ks liimily. Pitt’s sueeess remlen-d the Hector’s family 
furious, and Miu Bute regndted more (though she eonfi*ssed less) 
than ever her monstrous iiiult in so insulting Miss Briggs, and in 
being so haughty and tNirsimonirais to Bowls and Firkin, that she 
hiul not a single is'rson left in Miss Cniwley's household to give her 
intbrmation of what took ]tlaee there. “ It wiis all Bute’s collar- 
Isme,” she persistf'd in s:iying ; “ if that had not hnik<-, I never would 
have left her. I am a martyr to duty and to your islious unelerieal 
habit of hunting, Bute.” 

“ Hunting; nonsense! It wsw you that frightem-il her, Barlsini,” 
the divine interixwerl. “ Ycm’re a ehivr-r woman, hut you’ve got a 
devil of a teinis'r; ami yoii’n; a screw with ytmr money, Biirlsini.” 

“ You’d have l»een screwed in g»ml, Bute, if I had not kejit your 
money.” 

“I know I would, my dear,” said the Hector g(SHl-natun>dly. 
“ You are a clever woman, but you manage too well, ymi know : ” 
and the pious man mnsoU'd himself with a big glass of jsirt. 

“ What the deuce can she find in that sjss)ney of a Pitt Crawley?” 
he continued. “ The fellow has not pluck enough U> say Bo U> a 
goose. I remember when Rawdoii, wlio {» a man, and lie hanged 
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to him, used to ilog him round the stabloA an if he was a 
whipping-top; and Pitt would go howling home to his ma—ha, 
ha! Why, either of my hoys would whop him with one hand. 
Jim says he’s remember^ at Oxford as ‘Miss Crawley’ still—-the 
siwMicy.” 

“ I say, Barbara,” his rercrence eontinue<l, after a pause. 

“Wliat?” said'Barbara, who was biting her nai^ and drum¬ 
ming the table. 

“ I say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he can do 
anything with the old lady. He’s very near getting his degree, you 
know. He’s only been plucked twice—so was I—^bxit he’s had the 
advantages of Oxford and a university education. He knows some 
of the best chape there. He pulls stroke in the Bonifiice boat. 

He’s a handsome feller. D-it, ma’am, let’s put him on the old 

woman, hey; and tell him to thrash Pitt if he says anythink. 
Ha, ha, ha! ” 

“Jim might go down and sec her, certainly,” tlie housewife 
said; adiling with a sigh, “If we could but get one of the girls 
into the house; but she could never endure them, because they are 
not pretty!” ’Those unfortunate and well-educated women made 
themselves heard &om the neighbotuing drawing-room, where they 
were thrumming away, with hard fingers, an elaborate music-piece 
on the pianoforte, as their mother spoke; and indeed, they were at 
music, or at backboard, or at geography, or at history, the whole 
day long. But wliat avail all these accomplishments, in Vanity 
Fiiir, to ^Is who are short, poor, plain, and have a bad complexion? 
Mrs. Bute could think of nobody but the Curate to take one of 
them ofi' her hands; and Jim coming in from the stable at this 
minute, through the parlour window, with a short pipe stuck in his 
oil-skin cap, he and his father fell to talking about odds on the St. 
Leger, and the colloquy between the Rector and his wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not augur much good to the cause fiom the send¬ 
ing of her son James as on ambassador, and saw him depart in rather 
a despairing mood. Nor did the young fellow himself, when told 
what his mission was to be, expect mn^ pleasiue or benefit fipom 
it; but he was consoled by the thought that possibly the old lady 
would give him some handsome remembrance of her, which would 
pay a few of his most pressing bills at the commencement of the 
ensuing Oxford term, and so took his place by the coach from 
Southampton, and was safely landed at Brighton on the same 
evening, with his portmantou, his &vonrite bulldog Towzer, and 
an immense basket of fium and garden produce, from the dear 
Rectory folks to the dear Miss Crawley. Considering it was too 
late to disturb the invalid lady on the ^t night of his arrival, he 
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put up at an inn, and did not wait u|M>n Miss Urawloy until a late 
hour in the noon of next day. 

Jaiuea Oniwlcy, when Ida aunt had laat K'held him, wiw a piwky 
lad, at tliat unooinfortuble a^e when the vt>ii-e variea In'tweeii an 
unearthly treble and a pretematiind kiaa; when the fu)v not un- 
eomnionly blooina out with a]ipearoneeK for whieh Itowland’a Kalydor 
ia said to aet as 11 eure ; when Isjys are seen to»shave furtively with 
their sisters’ scissors, and the siglit of other young women imMluees 
intolerable sensations of temw in them ; when the gn'at hands and 
ankles protnule a long way from garments whieh have grown ttat 
tight for them ; when their iiresenee after dinner is at oiu-e frightful 
to the ladies, who are whispering in the twilight in the drawing¬ 
room, and inexpressibly odious to the gentlemen over th<> luahogsiny, 
who ore restrainc<I fn>m freedom of intereiairse and delightful iiift'r 
change of wit by the preseiu’c of that gawky imuM-eiiee; when, at 
the conclusion of the glass, ikijui siiys, “.lark, my ls)y, g«i 

out and sec if the evening holds up,” and the youth, willing t4> Im> 
tree, yet hurt at not l)eing yet a man, (|uits the iiu'omplete lNiui|uet. 
James, then a hobbadehoy, wiis now l)e<a)me a young man, having 
had the l)cnefits of a university education, and ac<|uin‘<l the inesti¬ 
mable ladish which is giiimnl by living in a fust set at a small 
college, and contracting debts, aiai Is-iiig riisticatisl, and la'ing 
plucked. 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he <“.ime to ]in’sent 
himself to his .aunt at Brighton, and gtssl hsiks we^^ always a title 
to the tickle old Itidy’s tuvour. Nor <lid his blushes and awkwanl- 
ncss take away from it: she was jileased with these lindthy tokens 
of the young gentleman’s ingenuousness. 

He said “ he luid come «lowii for a cou])lc of days to se<t a man 
of his college, and - and to pay my rcai)ccts to you. Ma’am, and my 
Other’s and mother’s, who hope you arc well.” 

Pitt was in the rrami with Miss Crawley wlien the lad was 
.'innuunexMl, and looke<l very blank when his name wsis nientione<l. 
The old lady ha<l plenty of humour, an<l eiijoywl her com-ct nci>liew’s 
perplexity. She asked after all the jicoplc at the Rectory with 
grtait interest; and said she was thinking of jaiying them a visit. 
She praised the hul to his face, and said he a’fis well-gnwn and 
very much improved, and that it was a pity his sisb'rs had not 
some of his good looks; and frnding, on inquiry, that he had taken 
up his quarters at an hotel, would not hear of his sto|i])ing there, 
but bade Mr. Bowls send for Mr. .Janies Crawley’s things instantly; 
“and hark ye, Bowls,” she ailded, with grant graciousness, “you 
will have the goalness to pay Mr. James’s bill.” 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triuni]>h, which caused that diplo- 
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matist almost to choke with envy. Much as he had ingnitiatcd 
himself with his auut, she had never yet invited him to sfeiy under 
her roof, and here was a young whipi)er-snapper, who at first sight 
was made welcome there. 

“ I heg your pardon, sir,” says Bowls, advancing with a pro¬ 
found bow; “what ’otel, sir, sliall Thomas fetch the luggsige 
from ? ” 

“ Oh, dam,” said young James, starting up, as if in some alarm, 
“I’ll go.” 

“ What! ” said Miss Crawley. 

“ The Tom Cribh’s Anns,” said James, blusliing deeply. 

Miss Crawley biunt out laughing at this title. Mr. Ifowls gave 
one abnipt guffaw, as a confidential servant of the fiimily, but 
choked the rest of the volley; the diplonuitist only smiled. 

“I—I didn’t know any better,” said James, looking down. 
“ I’ve never lieen here Iwfore; it was the coachman told me.” The 
young story-teller! The fact is, that on the Southampton coach, 
the day previous, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who 
was coming to Brighton to make a match with the l^ttingdean 
Fibber; and enclianted by the Pet’s conversation, had passed the 
evening in company with that scientific man and his friends, at the 
inn in question. 

“I — I’d best go and settle the score,” James continued. 
“ Couldn’t think of asking you, Ma’am,” he added generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 

“ Co and settle the bill. Bowls,” she said, with a wave of her 
hand, “ and bring it to me.” 

Poor lady, she did not know what she had done! “There— 
there’s a little damj," said James, looking fiightfrilly guilty. “ I’d 
best go for him. He bites footmen’s calves.” 

All the party cried out with laughing at this description; even 
Briggs and Lady Jane, who was sitting mute during the interview 
between Miss Crawley and lier nephew: and Bowls, without a worrl 
ipritted the room. 

Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew. Miss Crawley 
persisted in being gracious to the young Oxonian. There were no 
limits to her kindness or her compliments when they once began. 
She told Pitt he might come to dinner, acid insisted that James 
should accompany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly up 
and down the cliff, on the back seat of the bareuche. During all 
this excursion, she condescended to say civil things to him: she 
quoted Italian and French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, and 
persisted that he was a fine scholar, and was perfectly sure he would 
gain a gold medal, and be a Senior Wrangler. 
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“Haw, haw,” lanj'lu'il .Tiiine!>, hy tluw coiiiiiliiiioiito; 

“Senior Wrangler, iniloed ; tlmt’s at the other slion." 

“W^liat ia the other nhop, my ilesir eliilil ?” will tlie laily. 

“Senior Wranglers at C'ainhriilge, not Oxford," wid the Heholur, 
with a knowing air; and would proKdily hare iMini nioiv eontiden- 
tial, bnt that suddenly then* apjM'areil on the elilf in a tax-eart, 
drawn by a Imng-np i»ony, ihvaned in wliite* tiannel eojits, witli 
mother-of-pearl buttons, his friends tlie Tutbury Pet and the Rotting- 
dean Fibl)er, with tliiw other gentlemen of tlieir aisiuaintanee, who 
all saluted isjor James then* in the earriagi* as he sate. This 
ineident duiniHsl the ingenuous youth's spirits, and no woni of yea 
or nay could lie be induced to utter during the n‘st of the drive. 

On his return he found his nsnn |ire|iiin>d, :ind his isirliiianteau 
ready, and might have n-inarkisl that .Mr. llowls's eoiintenaiiee, 
when the latter eoiidiieted him to his apartments, won* a hsik of 
gravity, wonder, and eomjiassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls 
did not enter his head. He was dejiloring the draadfiil preilieament 
in which he fimnd himself, in a lions** full of old women, Jabls'ring 
French and Italian, anil talking isietry to him. “ R<*gidarly up a 
tn'c, by jingo! ” exelaiined the in*Mh*st boy, who could not fins* the 
gentlest of her sex not »>v**n Briggs wh«*n sin* ls*gan to bdk to 
him; whereas, put him at Itlley Lock, and he csadd out-slang Ihe 
boldest l.Nii'gcnian. 

At dinner, James ap]i<*ared choking in a white nei’keloth, and 
hiul the honour of handing my laidy .Jane downstiiin*, while Briggs 
and Mr. Oawley followccl afterwanls, eoinlm-ting the old lady, with 
her ai»|Kinitua of bnnilles, and shawls, and eii-shions. Half of Briggs’s 
time at dinner was sja-iit in suiH'rintending tlm invalid’s comfort, and 
in cutting up chicken flir her fat s|sniiel. •Jani*‘s did not talk much, 
but he made a iwint of asking all the ladies to drink wine, and 
aeeeptcil Mr. Crawley’s *-hallengi*, and l•onsumell the givat* r jiart of 
a Isittle of clminisigne whieh Mr. Bowls was oiil**ii*d to prislnce in 
his honour. The ladies having withdrawn, ami the two cousins ls*ing 
left together, Pitt, the ex-diploinatist, la*i*amc v*‘ry **omniunicative 
and friendly. He askcil after James’s career at college - what his 
pnispects in life were- hoissl lu*artily he would get on ; and, in a 
wonl, was frank and amiable. James’s tongue nnliHis(*d with the 
port, and he told his cousin his life, his jinisis-ets, his debts, his 
troubles at the little-go, and his raws with the iinstors, filling 
rapidly from the bottles before him, and flying from is.rt to madcira 

with joyous activity. .. 1 

“The chief pleasure which my aunt has, said Mr. t.rawley, 
filling his glass, “is that iieoiilc should ilo as tlaiy lik** in her house. 
This is Lilierty Hall, Jam**, and you isint do Miss (.niwley a 
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greater kindness than to do as you please, and ask for vhat you 
will. I know you hare all sneei^ at me in the country for being 
a Tory. Miss Crawley is liberal enough to suit any fancy. She is a 
Republican in principle, and despises eTOrything like rank or title.” 

“ Why are you going to marry an Earl’s daughter?” said James. 

“ My dear friend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s feult tha* 
she is well bom,” Ktt replied, with a courtly air. “She cannot 
help being a la<ly. Besides, I am a Tory, you know.” 

“ Oh, as for that,” said Jim, “ there’s nothing like old blood ; no, 
dammy, nothing like it. I’m none of your Radicals. I know what 
. it is to bo a gentleman, dammy. See the chaps in a boat-race; look 
at the fellers in a fight; ay, look at a dawg killing rats,—which is 
it wins? the good-blooded ones. Qet some more port. Bowls, old 
l)oy, whilst I buzz this bottle here. Wliat was I a saying?” 

“ I think you were speaking of dogs killing rats,” Ktt remarked 
mildly, handing his cousin the decanter to “ buzz.” 

“ Killing rats was I ? Well, Ktt, are you a sporting man ? Do 
yon want to sec a dawg os can kill a rat ? If you do, come down 
with me to Tom Corduroy’s, in Castle Street Mews, and I’ll show 
you such a bull-terrier as- Pooh! ga®mon,” cried James, burst¬ 

ing out laughing at his own absurdity,—“ yaa don’t care about a 
dawg or rat; it’s all nonsense. I’m blest if I think you know the 
difference between a dog and a duck.” 

“ No; by the way,” Pitt continued with increased blandness, “ it 
was about blood you were talking, and tlie personal advantages which 
I)eopie derive from patrician birth. Here’s the fresh bottle.” 

“ Blood’s the wortl,” said James, gulping the ruby fluid down. 
“ Nothing like blood, sir, in bosses, dawj^ and men. Why, only 
lost term, just before I was msticatwl, tliat is, I mean just before I 
had the measles, ha, ha,—there was me and Ringwood of Christ¬ 
church, Bob Ringwo^, Lord Cinqbars’ son, having our beer at the 
Bell at Blenheim, when the Banbury bargeman offered to fight either 
of us for a bowl of punch. I couldn’t. My arm was in a sling; 
couldn’t even take the drag down,—a brute of a mare of mine 1^ 
fell with me only two days before, out with the Abingdon, and I 
thought my arm was broke. Well, sir, I couldn’t finish him, but 
Bub had his coat off at once—he stood up to the Banbury man for 
three minutes, and polished him off in four rounds easy. Gad, how 
he did drop, sir, and what was it? Blood, sir, all blo^” 

“ You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attachd continued. “ In my 
time at Oxford, the men passed roimd the bottle a little quicker 
than you young fellows seem to do.” 

“Como, come,” said James, putting his hand to his nose and 
winking at his cousiu with a pair of vinous eyes, “ no jokes, old boy; 
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no trying it on mo. Yo!i want to trot ino out, but it’a no g»>. In 
vino veritaa, old boy. Mare, Riirohus, A]iol 1 o vironun, bay ? I 
wiali my aunt woul<l send down sonio of tbi« b* tbo giwomor; it’a 
a prwious goo»l tup.” 

“ You laul liottor aak hor,” Maobiavol iMiitinuotl, “ or miiko tlio 
l)08t of your time now. Wliat siys tbo hinl ? ‘ Nuno vino jadlite 
curas, Craa ingona itorabiiiiiw soiiuor,’ ” and tbo Biurhanaliun, <|Uot- 
ing the alx»vc with a Hoiwc of Commoiw air, bisfual olV noarly a 
thimbleful of wine with an immouM* flouriBli *if liia gliiw. 

At the RtH'tory, when the Uittlo of jairt wine waa oik'iiwI aftor 
dinner, the young hulioa h;«l oaoh a glass from a Inittlo of oumint 
wine. Mrs. Bute took one glass of jsirt, h<aiost .Tamos hml a ooiiple 
commonly, but as bis father gn*w very sulky if ho made furtluT iii- 
muls on tin* bottle, the good lad gi'iioiully rofniiin*!! from trying for 
more, and subsidc<l either into the eiirnint wine, or b) some private 
gin-and-w'ater in the sbiblcs, which he enjoyed in the c«im|wny of 
the tiosiehniau .and his piiic. At Oxfonl, the i|uantit,v of wine wjw 
unlimited, but the, quality was inferi«ir: hut wlnn qimntity and 
qiuUity unitetl as at his aunt’s house, James showiil that he could 
appreciate them indeed; and hanlly ne«*deil any of his cousin s on- 
coiuiigemeiit in draining off the W'cond Isdtle supplietl by Mr. Ikwls. 

When the time for eoffee came, however, and for a n'tuni b> the 
livdics, of whom he sbssl in awe, the young gentleman’s agreeable 
frankness left him, and he relaiised inb) his usual surly timidity; 
contenting himself by siiying yes and no, by scowling at Lsuly .lane, 
and by uitsetting one i;uj» of coffee during the ev«‘niiig. 

If he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable manner, an«l his 
Iiresenec threw a damp uism the miskfst pna-ctslings of the evi'iiing, 
for Mias Crawley and Lmly .lane at their piquet, and Miss Briggs 
at her work, felt that his eyes were wildly fixed on them, and wen- 
uneasy under that maudlin look. 

“He seems a very silent, awkwanl, iKishfid hul, said Miss 

Craw’ley to Mr. Pitt. .... •.. . r .. 

“ He is more communicative in men s society than with liulies, 

Machiavel drily rcpliwl: lierhaps rather disap|siiiibHl that the isirt 

wine had not nuwle Jim speak more. 

He hml spent the early part of the next morning m writing Imiiie 
to his mother a most flourishing aceoniit of his rawptioii by Miss 
Crawley But, ah! he little knew what evils the day was bringing 
for him, and how short his reign of favour was ‘I'-Ht'''"* t*' ^ 

cireumstance which Jim had forgotten a trivial but fabd cinaira- 
Btoce—had taken place at the Cribb’s Arms on the night lieforc 
he hml come to his aunt’s house. It was no other than thi 8 --Jim, 
who was always of a generous disiKisition, and when in his cujis 
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CH])ecuilIy hospitablo, hwl in the course of the night treated the Tut- 
bury champion and the Rottingdean man, and their friends, twhic or 
thrice to the refreshment of gin-and-watcr—so tliat no less than 
eighteen glasses of that fluid at eightpcncc per glass were charged in 
Mr. James Crawley’s bill. It was not the amoxmt of eightpenccs, but 
the quantity of gin, which told fatally against poor James’s character, 
when his aunt’s butler, Mr. Bowls, went down at his mistress’s re¬ 
quest to pay the young gentleman’s bill. The landlord, fearing lest 
the aecoimt should be refused altogether, swore solemnly that the young 
gent hiul consumed personally every farthing’s worth of the liquor: 
and Bowls paid the bill finally, and showed it on his return home to 
Mrs. Firkin, who was shocked at the frightful prodigality of gin; and 
took the bill to Miss Briggs as accountant-general; who thought it 
her duty to mention the circumstance to her princi])al. Miss Crawley. 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of claret, the old spinster could 
have panloncd him. Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan drank claret. 
Gentlemen <lrank claret. But eighteen glasses of gin consumed 
among boxers in an ignoble pot-house—it was an odious crime and 
not to be panlouerl readily. Everything went against the lad: he 
came homo ))erfnmed from the stables, whither he hiul been to pay his 
dog Towzer a visit —and whence he Wiis going to take his friend out 
fur an airing, when he mot Miss Crawley and her wheezy Blenheim 
spaniel, which Towzer would have etiton up had not the Blenheim 
fled Btiuealing to the protection of Miss Briggs, while the atrocious 
master of the bulldog stood laughing at the horrible persecution. 

This day too the unlucky boy’s modesty luul likewise forsaken 
him. He was lively and fiicetious at dinner. During the re])ust 
he levelled one or two jokes against Pitt Crawley: he drank as 
imuth wine as upon the previous day; and going quite unsuspici¬ 
ously to the dnvwing-room, began to enterbiiu the Mies there with 
some choice Oxfonl stories. He described the ditterent pugilistic 
(jualities of Molyneux and Dutch Sam, oftbred playfully to give Lady 
Jane the odds upon the Tutbiuy Pet against the Rottingilean man, 
or take them, as her Ladyship chose: and crowned the pleasantry 
by proposing to Isick himself against his cousin Pitt Crawley, either 
with or without the gloves. “ And that’s a fair otter, my buck,” 
ho said, with a loud laugh, shipping Pitt on the shoulder, “and my 
&ther told me to make it too, and he’ll go halves in the bet, ha, 
ha!” So saying, the engaging youth nodded knowingly at poor 
Mias Brij^, and pointed his thumb over his shoulder at Htt Crawley 
in a jocular and exulting manner. 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still not unhappy 
in the imiin. Poor Jim liad his laugh out; and staggered across the 
room with his aunt’s candle, when the old lady moved to retire, and 
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olU’rvil to Hiiliitct her witli the lilniHliKt tijwy wiiiU*: iiiui In* t<Hik liin own 
leave uml went uimtaiiw to hia lN'<lr<M>iii iierl'wtly MitixtiiHl with hiiu- 
pelf, and with a jileaxi'd notion that his annt's money wonid Iw lelt 
to him in imdenmee to Ids fiitlier ami all the rest of the family. 

Onee up in the liedroom, one would have thought In- I'onld not 
make matters worse; and yet this nnlueky Uiy did. 'I’he iikmui 
was shining very iilrasiintly out on the sea, and Jim, attr.ieted to 
the window by the romantie a|i|N'anuuv of the »s-ean ainl the heavens, 
thought he woulil further enjoy them white smokin;'. Nolssly would 
smell the tolMiceo, he thought, if he eunniimly opeinsl the window 
and kept his hKid and pi|K- in the fn‘sli air. This he did : hut 
lx‘iug in an exeitiHl state, jMstr .lim had for>'otten that his disir was 
oiKui all this time, so that the breexe blowing inwanls and it tine 
thori'>u;'h draught beiii}; estiddished, the clouds of toliiieeo were 
ciirried downstiiirs, iind arrived with ipiite undiminished fniKi'anee 
to Miss C'niwley iiml Miss Hriuss. 

The piiN-of tolsieco finished the biisim'ss; and the ISide-Crawteys 
never knew how many thousand tsmiids it cost tln-m. Kirkin riislieil 
downstairs to liowls, who Wiis ri'iiilin^ out the “ Fire and the Fryin;; 
Pan ” to his iiide-ile-eiim]> in ii loinl iiiid ghostly voi<'«‘. 'I'lie dri'adful 
stH'n’t Wits tiihl to him by Firkin with so frmhteiieil ii hsik, tlait for 
the first moment Mr. Howls ami his ymnw niiin thmiKht flait mIiImts 
were in the house; the le^s of whom had pmbably Isrii ilisi-overeil 
by the woman umh'r Miss ('mwley’s Is-d. Wlsai imidi’ awiin* of 
the tiwt, however to nisli ujistaiis iit three stejis at a time to 
iuiter the uneonseioiis Jiimes’s ii]iiirtment, (■idling' out, “ Mr. .bimes,” 
in a voice stifle*! with alarm, ami to cry, “For (lawd’s ssike, sir, 
stop that ’ere l)ils‘,” was the work of a mijiute with Mr. Howls. 
“Oh, Mr. James, what ’ore ym done!" he sjud in a voice iif Ha* 
deepest ladhos, as he tlin-w the implement lait of the wimlow. 
“What ’ave you ilone, sir! Missis nin’t abide ’em.” 

“ Missis nts'dn’t smoke,” siiid ... with a fnintie misplaced 

laugh, ami tlnaight the whole matter an exeelh-nt joke. Hut. his feel 
ings weie very diften-nt in the moniiiig, when Mr. Ikiwls’s young man, 
who oi^erated' uism Mr. James’s Issits, and brought him his hot wat«‘r 
to shave that iK'sini which he was so anxiously *-x|H-etiiig, handed a 
note in t») Mr. .Tames, in k-d, in the liamlwriting of Miss Hriggs. 

“ Dcjir Sir,” it said, “ Miss Crawley has i»aswil an cxeis.-dingly 
disturljcd night, owing to the shm-king manner in whi«'h tin* Inaise 
has k‘on iMiliuted by tokuro; Miss Cmwley bids me say slat n-grets 
tliat she is tmi unwell to see y«ni k-foro you go ami akive all that 
she ever iniluced you to remove from the alehouse, where she is sure 
yon will be much more eomfortsibh! during the rest <»f your stay at 
Brighton.” 
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And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate fur his aunt’s 
favour ended. He had in fiict, and without knowing it, done what 
he menaced to do. He had fought his cousin Pitt with the gloves. 

Where meanwhile was he who had been once first iavourite for 
tills race for money! B«;ky and Rawdon, as we have seen, were 
come together after Waterloo, and were passing the winter of 1815 
at Paris in great splendour and gaiety. Rebecca was a good 
oennomist, and the price poor Jos Sedlcy had paid for her two horses 
was in itself sufficient to keep their little establishment afloat for a 
year, at the least; there was no occasion to turn into money “my 
pistols, the same which I shot Captain Marker," or the gold drying- 
case, or the cloak lined with sable. Becky had it made into a pelisse 
for herself, in which she rode in the Bois de Boulogne to the admira¬ 
tion of all: and you should have seen the scene between her and her 
delighted husband, whom she rejoined after the army had entered 
Caiiibray, and when she unsowed herself, and let out of her dress all 
those watches, nicknacks, bank-notes, checpi^, and valiubles, which 
she had secreted in the wadding, previous to her meditated flight 
from Bnisscls! Tufto was charmed, and Rawdon roared with 
delightful laughter, and swore that she was better than any play he 
ever saw, by Jove. And the way in which she jockeyed Jos, and 
which she described with infinite fun, carried up his delight to a 
pitch of quite insane enthusiasm. He believed in his wife as mucli 
as the French soldiers in Naimleon. 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. All the French larlies 
voted her charming. She spoke their language admirably. She 
fulopted at once their grace, their liveliness, their maimer. Her 
husband was stupid certainly—all English ore stupid —and, besides, 
a dull husband at Paris is always a point in a l^y’s &vour. Ho 
was the heir of the rich and spiritudU Miss Crawley, whose house 
hail been open to so many of the French noblesse during the emigra¬ 
tion. They nxoiveil the Colonel’s wife in their own hotels—“ Why,” 
wrote a great lady to Miss Crawley, who had bought her lace and 
trinkets at the Duchess’s own price, and given her many a dinner 
during the pincliing times after the Revolution—“ Why does not our 
dear Miss come to her nephew and niece, and her attached friends in 
Paris! All the world raffdes of the charming Mistress and her 
Mjiiigle beauty. Yes, we see in her the grace, the charm, the wit 
of our dear friend Miss Crawley! The King took notice of her 
yesterday at the Tuileries, and we ore all jealous of the attention 
which Monsieur pays her. If you could have seen the spite of a 
rertain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose eagle-beak and toque and 
feathers may be seen peering over the heads of all assemblies), when 
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Miulume, the Durheas of An^ul^me, the migiwt daiij;htei' and 
coiniHuiion of kings, desired esjietialiy to Ite prraentMi to Mrs. 
t>iuwley, as your <lear daughter and and tliunkml her in 

the nsune of Prance, for nil your iK'nevoleiuH' toviinlH our unfortiiiiatos 
during their exile! She is of all the wsMetH*, of all the IniIIh- of 
the balls --yes—of the dances, no; and yet how interesting and 
pretty this fair creature Itniks siirroiindi'd by the honuigi' i>f the men, 
and so soon to be a mother! To hear her ajmik of y«ui, her pro¬ 
tectress, her mother, would bring tears to the eyes of ogres. How 
she loves you! how we all love our adminible, our r«‘s)H‘etable Miss 
Cmwley!” 

It is to 1x5 fearwl that this l«*ttcr of the Parisian gn'at lady diil 
not by any nreans ailvaneu Mrs. Ih'eky’s interest with her admirable, 
la-r rcs[xx*table, relative. On the (Mintrary, the fury of the old 
spinster was lH5yond Ixiunds, when she f<aui(i what was Ibdxxra's 
situation, and how nuihM-iiaisly she hml made us<* of Miss ('niwley’s 
name, to get an entree into Parisian sisiety. Tixi mueh shiiken in 
mind and laxly to eonijais*' a letter in the Freiuii language in I'eiily 
t(» that of her wrresiNindent, she diet4iteil to Briggs a furious answer 
ill her own native tongue, n‘pudiating Mrs. Itawtlon t'rawle.y alto¬ 
gether, and warning the piiblie to bewan* of her as a most artful 

and ilaugerous ix5rson. But as Miulaine the Dnehess of X-hud 

only l)cen twenty years in England, she did not uiulerstand a single 
wonl of the, language, and eonb’iitcsl hi'rself by inforiuing Mrs. 
Kawdon Crawley at their nt‘.\t iiuM'ting, that she. had ns-eivisl a 
eharming letter from that rhlre Mere, and that it w:is full of 
benevolent things for Mrs. Cr.iwli:y, who Ix’giin seriously to have 
hopes that the spinster would ndent. 

Meanwhile, she was the gayest and most adniimi of English¬ 
women : and had a little Eumjx'an congn'ss on her iei-e]ition-night. 
Prussians and Cossacks, Spanish and English all the world was 
at Paris during this famous winter; to have six'ii the stars and 
eonlons in RclKax-a’s hiiinble Sidixai w'oiild have made all Bilker 
Street jxilc with envy. Funioiis warriors nxle by her eamugc in 
the Bois, or crowded her nuxlest little Ixix at tliii Itawdon 

was in the highest sjiirits. There were no duns in Paris as yet: 
there were parties every day at Vijry’s or Beauvillicrs’; jilay was 
plentiful and his luck goixl. Tiifto jxirhayis was sulky. Mrs. Tiiflo 
liail come over to Paris at her own invitation, ami Ix'sides this con- 
tretenipe, there w'ere a score of generals now nmiul Ik-cky’s chair, 
and she might take her choice of a dozen Ixaiqnets when she went 
to the play. Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of the English sfx;iety, 
stupid and irreproachable females, writhed with anguish at the suc¬ 
cess of the little upstart Becky, whose poisoned jokes quivenxl and 
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laukled in their chneto broaHts. But she iiad all the men on hei 
side. She fought the women with indomitable courage, and thej 
could not talk scandal in any tongue but their own. 

So in files, pleasures, and pnwperity, the winter of 1815-16 
IMssed away with Mrs. ^wdon Crawley, who accommodated her¬ 
self to polite life as if her ancestors had been people of feshion foi 
centuries imst —and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed 
merited a place of honour in Vanity Fair. In the early spring oi 
1816 , Galif/nan^s Journal contain^ the following announcement 
in an interaiting comer of the paper: “ On the 26 th of March— 
the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Life Guards Gnsen 
■ —of a son and heir.” 

This event was copied into the London papers, out of which 
Miss Briggs read the statement to Miss Crawley, at break&st, at 
Brighton. The intelligence, expected as it might have been, caused 
a crisis in the atiairs of the Crawley fiimily. The spinster’s rage 
rose to its height, and sending instantly for Pitt, her nephew, and 
for the I^ly Southdown, from Brunswick Square, she requestal an 
immeiliate celebration of the marriage which had l)eeu so long jx^nd- 
ing between the two himilies. And she announced that it was hei 
intention to allow the young couple a thousand a year during hot 
lifetime, at the cx])iration of which the bulk of her pnqrerty would 
be settled upon her nephew and her dear niece, Liuiy Jane Crawley. 
Waxy came down to ratify the deeds—^Lord Southdown gave awaj 
his sister—she was married by a Bishop, and not by the Rev. Bar¬ 
tholomew Irons—to the disappointment of the im^ilar prelate. 

When they were marrietl, Pitt would have liked to take a 
hymeneal tour wth his bride, as bc(»mc people of their condition. 
But the affection of the old lady towards Laily Jane had grown sc 
strung, that she fairly owned slie could not part with her favourite. 
Pitt and his wife came therefore and lived with Miss Crawley: anc 
(giuatly to the annoyance of pexu Pitt, who conmived himself s 
most iiyurcd character-—being subject to the humours of his aunl 
on one side, and of his mother-in-law on the other) Lady South 
down, from her neighbouring house, reigned over the whole iumil} 
Pitt, Lady Jane, Miss Crawley, Brij&'s, Bowls, Firkin, and all 
She pitilessly dosed tlicm with her tracts and her medicine, she 
dismissed Creamer, she installed Rogers, and soon stripped Mist 
Crawley of even the semblance of authority. The poor soul grew st 
timid tiiat she aetiudly left off bidlying Briggs any more, and chui^ 
to her niece, more fond and terrified every day. Peace to thee, 
kind and selfish, vain and generous old heathen!—We shall sec thee 
no more. Let us hope tluit Lady Jane supported her kindly, anc 
led her with gentle bmid out of the busy struggle of Vanity Fair. 
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CHARTER XXXV 

innoir M\n moviikr 

T he news of the f3v.1t fifjlits of Ouatn* linw anil Waterlmi 
reachctl Eiifilaiul at the Maine time. The (hixette iiixt pul>- 
liHheii the reHiilt of the two )Kittli‘M ; at wliieli KlorioiiH intel- 
lif^'iiec all Eiif'lanil tlirillnl witli triiini|ih ami fear. PurtieiilarH then 
fulloweil; anil after the announeenient of the vietorii'H eanie the tist 
of the wonnileil anil the Blain. Who ran ti-ll the ilreail with M liieh 
that eatalof^ic was openeil anil read ! Faney, at every villajje and 
lioineHtcad almost tliroufth the three kinf'iloniK, the ffn'iit news 
l■olning of the battles in FlanderH, and the tW’liiifei of exultation and 
gratitude, bereavement and raekening dismay, when the listH of the 
regimental Iosmcs were gone thnaigh, and it liei'ame known whether 
the dear friend and relative had esi‘a]M'il nr fallen. AnylKsly who 
will take the trouble of Imiking Ixiek to a file of the neWH]ia|K>rH of 
the time must, even now, feel at sii-ond hand this bri'iitbless jiausi* 
of ex]M!ctation. The lists ofeasualties aix* earriisl on from day to 
day ; you stop in the midst as in a story whieh is to U; eoiitiiiueil in 
our next. Think what the fetdiiigs must have Ix-'eii ns those )Ni|M-rM 
followeil etu'h other fresh from the press ; and if siieh an iiiten>st i‘onld 
lie felt in our iMiuiitry, and alsnit a liattic where but twenty thousand 
of oiir people wen* engageil, think of the l■ondition of Kuro|st for 
twenty years liefoi'e, where jicople wore fighting, not by thousands, 
but by millions; eai-li one of whom, as he stniek his enemy, woundeii 
horribly some other imiiM.-ent heart far away. 

The news whieh that tainous (fa/.ettc brouglit to the (tsiKinies 
gave a dreadful shoi-k to the family and its chief. The girls indiilgeil 
iinrestraineil in their grief. The gliMim-Btrieken old fiither was still 
more Imme down by his late luid sorrow. He strove to think that 
a judgment was on the Iwy for his disols'ilieniij. He dareil not own 
tliat the severity of the sentence frighteneil him, and that its fulfil¬ 
ment had eome too soon uisin his curst's. Sometimes a shuddia ing 
terror struck him, as if he had been the author of the doom which 
he hod calleil down on his son. There was a chance liefore of recon- 
cilktion. The Imy’s wife might have ilinl; or he might have come 
back and said. Father, I have sinneil. Hut there was no hoiie nw. 
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He stood on the other side of the gulf impassable, hniuiting his parent 
with sad eyes. He romemberod them once before so in a fover, when 
every one thought the lad was dying, and ho lay on his bed siieoch- 
less, and gazing with a dreadful gloom. Qoofl Qod! how the fothcr 
clung to the doctor then; and with what a sickening anxiety he 
followed him: what a weight of grief was oflP his mind when, after 
the crisis of the fever, the lad recovered, and looked at his fiither 
once more with eyes tlrat recognised him. But now there was no 
help or cure, or chance of reconcilement: above all, there were no 
humble wonls to soothe vanity outraged and Airious, or bring to its 
natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. And it is hard to say which 
pang it was that tore the proud fether’s heart most keenly—that his 
son should have gone out of the reach of his forgiveness, or that the 
ajwlogy which his own pride expected should have escaped him. 

Whatever his sensations might have been, however, the stem old 
man would have no confidant He never mentioned his son’s name 
to his daughters; but ordered the elder to place all the females of 
the establishment in mourning; and desired that the male servants 
should be similarly attired in deep black. All parties and enter¬ 
tainments, of course, were to be put off. No communications were 
made to his future son-in-law, whose marriage-day had been fixed: 
but there was enough in Mr. Osborne’s appearance to prevent Mr. 
Bullock from making any inquiries, or in any way pressing forward 
that ceremony. Ho and the ladies whisper^ about it under their 
voices in the drawing-room sometimes, whither the fiither never 
came. Ho remained constantly in his own study; the whole front 
part of the house being closed until some time after the completion 
of the general mourning. 

About three weeks after the 18th of June, Mr. Osborne’s ac¬ 
quaintance, Sir William Dobbin, called at Mr. Oslmmc’s house in 
Russell Square, with a very pale and agitated fiice, and insisted 
u])un seeing that gentleman. Ushered into his room, and after a 
few words, which neither the speaker nor the host nn(lerBtoo<l, the 
former produced ftom an enclosure a letter sealed with a large rc«l 
seal. “My son, Major Dobbin,” the Alderman said, with some 
hesitation, “ despatched me a letter by an officer of the —th, who 
arrived in town to-day. My son’s letter contains one for you, 
Osborne.” The Alderman plac^ the letter on the table, and Osborne 
stared at him for a moment or two in silence. His looks fiightened 
the ambassador, who, after looking guiltily for a little time at the 
grief-stricken man, hurried away without another word. 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold handwriting. It was 
that one which he had written before daybreak on the 16th of June, 
and jiut before ho took leave of Amelia. The great red seal was 
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enililazonwl witli the eham coat of anna wliu li OalHinio had aa.Hinue«l 
from the Peerage, with “ Pax in Ih'IIo " f„r a motto; that of the 
ducal house with whicli the vain old man trie<l to fiincy himatdf 
connectcil. The hand that sigiu*)! it would never hold i»<*n or sword 
more. The very se»il that sealeil it ha«l Ikvh nildied f'nim Getage’s 
drad Ixsly as it lay on the fielil of Iwttle. The father knew nothing 
ot this, hut sate and looked at the letter in terriliwl viwaney. He 
almost fell when he went to ojien it. 

Have you ever had a difl'erenee with a dear friend ? How his 
letters, written in the iteriiNl of love and eoniideiiee, sicken ami 
rebuke you! What a dreary inouniing it is to dwell ti|Hin thos«s. 
vehement pratests of ilead alleetion! What lying <‘pita])ha they 
make over the corpse of Ijovc! What dark, cruel comments u)Kin 
Lite and Vanitica! Moat of iia have got or written drawers full of 
them. They are elosct-skeletona which we kivp and shun. Oslwnie 
tremhled long hefora the letter from his dead son. 

The jwor Isty’s letter ditl not ajiy niueli. He had Isn-n tis) jinmd 
to aeknowksige the tendenicsa which hia heart felt. He only siiid, 
that on the eve of a great hiittle, he wished hi hid his father faif- 
well, and solemnly to imjilore his gixsl ottieea for the wile it might 
lx* for the child---whom he left iM'hind him. He owneil with con¬ 
trition that hia irregidarities and hia extravagance had uln>ail.v Wiistcd 
a large {sirt of his mother’s little fortune. He thaiikcil his fatlier 
thr hia iormer generoua conduct; and he )>romiscit him, that if lii' 
fell on the field nr survived it, he wmdd act in a manner worthy of 
the name of Geoigc Oshome. 

His English luihit, pride, awkwanlnesa ]x>rhniia, had preventeil 
him fnnn saying more. His father could not ace the kiss George. 
Iitul plmanl on the HU]ierscription of his lettiT. Mr. (tslsmie dro)ipeil 
it with the bitterest, demlliest isiiig of Isfikcd alfe<*tion ami n‘venge. 
His son was still Moved and nnfoigiven. 

About two months afterw'anis, however, as the young ladies of 
the family went to church with their father, they remarkeil how ho 
took a diifcrent scat fWim that wiiieh he usually is'enpic*)! when he 
chose to attend divine worship; and that from his cushion opposite, 
he looked up at the wall over their heads. This eaustsl the young 
women likewise to gaxe in the direction towards whi<-h their liithcr’s 
gloomy eyes pointed: and they saw an elalsirat*- monument tiisin 
the Widl, where Britannia was representc*! weeping over an uni, and 
a broken swonl and a couciiaiit lion indicated that the jiiwas of 
sculpture hail been erected in honour of a dwiijiseil warrior. The 
Bculptora of those days had strs-ks of such funereal emblems in 
hand; as you may see still on the walls of St. Paul’s, which arc 
covenal with hundreds of these braggart heathen allegories. There 
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waB a constant demand for them during the first fifteen years of the 
present isentury. 

Under the memorial in question were emblazoned the well-known 
and xtompous Osborne arms; and the inscription said, that the 
momunent was “ Sacred to the memory of George Osborne, Junior, 
Esq., late a Captain in his Majesty’s —th regiment of foot, who fell 
on the 18th of June 1815, aged 28 years, while fighting for his 
king and country in the glorious victory of Waterloo. Dvlce et 
decorum e»t pro patrid mori." 

The sight of that stone agitatetl the nerves of the sisters so 
much, that Mias Maria was compelled to leave the church. The 
congregation ma<le way resiiectfiiUy for those sobbing girls clothed 
in deep black, and pitied the stem old fother seated opposite the 
memorial of the dead soldier. “Will he forgive Mrs. G^rgel” the 
girls said to themselves as soon as their ebullition of grief was over. 
Much conversation passed too among the acquaintances of the 
Osborne fiunOy, who knew of the rupture between the son and 
fiithcr caused by the former’s marriage, as to the chance of a recon¬ 
ciliation with the young widow, 'fhere were bets among the gentle¬ 
men both about Ru^ll Square and in the City. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible recognition 
of Amelia as a daughter of the family, it was increased presently, 
and towards the end of the autumn, by their fiithcr’s announcement 
that ho was going abroarl. He did not say whither, but they knew 
at once that his steps would be tume<l towanls Belgium, and were 
aware that George’s widow was still in Bnissels. They hwl pretty 
accurate news indeed of poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin and her 
daughters. Our honest Captain had been promoted in consequence 
of the death of the second Major of the regiment on the field; and 
the brave O’Dowd, who had distinguished himself greatly here as 
upon all oa'asions where he had a chance to show his coolness and 
viiloiir, was a Colonel and Companion of the Bath. 

Very many of the brave —th, who hml suflered severely upon 
both days of action, were still at Brussels in the autumn, recovering 
of their wounds. The city was a vast military hospital fur months 
after the great battles; and as men and officers began to rally from 
their hurts, the gardens and places of public resort swanned with 
maimed warriors, old and yoimg, who, just rescued out of death, fell 
to gambling, and gaiety, and love-making, os people of Vanity Fair 
will do. Mr. Osborne found out some of the —th easily. He 
know their uniform quite well, and had been used to follow all the 
promotions and exchanges in the regiment, and loved to talk about 
it and its officers sis if he hod Ixicn one of the number. On the day 
after his arrival at Brussels, and as he issued from his hotel, which 
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faccil the |)iirk, he saw a wihlier in tlie well-known tiU‘in}!H, rc’iKwinK 
on a stone U'lich in the jpinleii, anil went ami si«te down tmnhlinK 
by the wounded anivaleseent man. 

“ Were you in Cajitain Oslionie’s euiuiKiny ! ’ he stiid, and midwl, 
after a jiause, “ he was my son, sir.” 

The mail was not of the I'aptain’s eomisuiy, hut he lifti’d n)i his 
unwouiided arm and touehwl his iiip sadly and n'siHVtfully b> the 
ha^^ard brokcn-spiriteil }{entleman who quest ioiail him. " 
whole anny ilidn’t eontain a finer or a Is'tter olfieer,” the sohlier 
said. “ The Serseant of the Captain's eomiwny (Captain Raymond 
had it now) was in town, though, and was just well ol a shot in the 
shoulder. His honour niinht sii* him if he liked, who eould t(‘ll him 
anvthinKhe want'd to know alsmt alsmt the. - th's aetions. Ihit 
his honour hml seen Major Uol.hin, no doubt, the brave Captains 
OTeat fricml; ami Mrs. t.)slH.me, who was hen* t4Hi, ami lia.l Iren 
very IkuI, he heanl everylssly say. They siiy she was ..ut ol her 
mind like fiir six w«*ks or jiiore. Hut ymir honour knows all alsait 
that - and asking your iwrdon ” the man adde<l. , 

Oslsime put a guinea into the soldier’s liaiul, and J"*'' 
should have another if he wouhl brinjt the Ser«eant to the Hotel <lu 
Pare : a pntmise whieh very sisin brought the ilesin*d olheer U) Mr. 
Oslsime’s presence. Ami the iiist sohlier went away ; and alter 
telliiiK a eonimde or two how Captain Oslsime’s father was arrive.1 
and what a fii'C-liandml Kenenais «i*ntleman he was, tlu*.v w<*nt .iml 
made fpssl cheer with drink anil feastintr, as Ioiik as the Kiimeas 
lasteil whieh had imne from the pnmd puine of the mournm« old 

^****ln the Ser/eant’s eomiKiny, who was idso just eonvalesi-eiit., 
Oslionie made the journey of Wab-rlm, and guatn* Hnm a journey 
which thousands of his countrymen were then takin«. ‘ ' 

SeiKcant with him in his earnaue, and went hn.u«h Imth hi l Is 
under his suidanee. He saw the jHiint ot the nsul where the 
i^giment imurhcd into action on the If.th, and tin* slo,s| •»<•;» «;; •• • 
they drove the French cavalry who were pnwsiiw on the retn. tin„ 
Beleians. There was the simt where the noble Captain cut down 
rtm Ft^ch officer who was Knipplinj; with the youiiK hns.^i for the 
colours, the Colour-Sergeants having lsji*n slmt * 

jrrSiev retrcateil on the next day, and here was tin*, ’•anje »t 
whlL tlm regiment bivouackeil under the ram of the night ol the 
rfth FuiSr on was the position which they tmik and hrfd 
duriii" the day, forming time after time to receive the charcc of the 
enemy’s hoiseraen and Iving down under the shelter of the Vwnk from 
tlrn fariolis French i-anno^dc. And it wim at this declivity when 
It eSning the whole English line n-mveil the onler to mlvance, os 
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the enemy fell hack after his last charge, that the Captain, hurraying 
and nishing down the hill waving his sword, received a shot and fell 
deiul. “ It wjiH Major Dohhin who took hack the Captain’s body 
to Brussels,” the Scigeant said, in a low voice, “ and had him huried, 
as your honour knows.” The peasants and rclic-hmitcrs about the 
place were screaming round the pair, as the soldier told his story, 
offering for sale all sorts of mementoes of the %ht, crosses, and 
epaulets, and shattered cuirasses, and eagles. 

Oshome gave a sumptuous reward to the Sergeant when he 
parted with him, after having visiterl the scenes of his son’s last 
exploits. His hurial-place he had already seen. Indeed, he had 
'driven thither immediately after his arrival at Brussels. George’s 
body lay in the pretty buiial-giound of Laeken, near the city; in 
which place, having on(» visited it on a party of pleasure, he hwl 
lightly expressed a wish to have his grave made. And there the 
young officer was laid by his friend, in the unconsecrated comer of 
the ganlen, separated by a little hedge from the temples and towers 
and plantations of flowers and shrubs, under which the Roman 
Catholic deiul repose. It seemed a humiliation to old Osborne to 
think that his sun, an English gentleman, a captain in the feinous 
British army, shoidd nut be found worthy to lie in ground where 
mere foreigners were buried. Which of us is there can toll how 
much vanity lurks in our warmest leganl for others, and how selfish 
our love is 1 Old Osborne did not speculate much on the mingled 
nature of his feelings, and how his instinct and selfishness were 
comlrating together. He firmly believed that everything he did was 
right, that he ought on all occasions to have his own way—and like 
the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred rushed out armed and 
poisonous against anytliing like opposition. He was proud of his 
hatred ns of everything else. Always to be right, always to trample 
ferwani, and never to doubt, are not those the great qualities witli 
which didlncss takes the lead in the world ? 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne’s carriage was near¬ 
ing the gates of the city at sunset, they met another open barouche, 
in wliich were a couple of ladies and a gentleman, and by the side of 
which an officer was riding. Osborne gave a start bwk, and the 
Soigeant, seated with him, cast a look of surprise at his neighbour, 
as he touched his cap to the officer, who mechanically returned his 
salute. It was Amelia, with the lame young Ensign by her side, and 
opposite to her her faithful friend Mra. O’Dowd. It was Amelia, 
but how changed from the fresh and comely girl Osborne knew. Her 
face was white and thin. Her pretty brown hair was parted under 
a widow’s cap—the poor child. Her eyes were fixed, and looking 
nowhere. They star^ blank in the fiice of Oslxrme, us the carrutges 
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crosaed each other, hut she did not know him ; nor did ho recognise 
her until, looking up, he saw Dobbin riding by her; and then he 
knew who it was. He hated her. He ilul not know Imw nundi 
until he saw her there. When her carriage Inul iwssed on, he turned 
and stared at the Sergeant, with a curst' and defiance in his eye cast 
at his coniiKiiiiun, who could not help ItMiking at him as much as 
to say “ How dare you look at me I Damn you ! I do hate her. 
It is she wht> has tumbled my hoi)ea ami all my pride tlowii.” 
“ Tell the scoundrel to ilrivc on ipiick,” he slioutt'd with an oiith, to 
the lackey on the Iwx. A minute afterwards, a horse came clattering 
over the jwvement behind Osborae’s carriage, and Dobbin nxle up. 
His thoughts hail lieen elsewhere as the carriages iwsst'tl each other, 
and it was not until he hud riddt'ii some {Kurs forwanl, that he 
remembered it wiis Oslwme who laid just passiMl him. Then he 
tumeil to examine if the sight of her father in-law bail made any ini- 
(iression on Amelia, but the jMsir girl did not know who bad ]KiMwd. 
Then William, who daily.useil to accom|Kiny her in his drives, 
taking out his wati-h, imidc some excuse alxmt an engagement which 
ho suddenly recollectiil, and so nxlc off. She did not mnark that 
either: but sate hsiking Ix'fiw her, over the homely landsi-siiie to- 
wanls the w'lxsls in the distiuice, hy which (Jeorge mandaxl away. 

“ Mr. Osborne, Mr. Oslxaiic!" cried Dobbin, as he nxlc up and 
held out his luind. Oslxinie made no motion to take it, hut shouted 
out once more and with luiother curse to his servant to drive on. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the <■arriage side. “ I will sec you, sir,” 
he said. “ I have a message for you.” 

“ From that woman 1 ” sjud Oslxmic fiercely 
“No," replied the other, “from your son;” at which Oshonie 
fell Ixick into the comer of his carriage, and Dobbin, allowing it to 
jmss on, nxlc close behind it, and so tlin)Ugh the town until they 
reacheil Mr. Osborne’s hotel, and without a wonl. Them he fidloweil 
Oshonie up to his aixirtinciits. (ieonge had often Is'cii in the nxnns; 
they were the hxlgings which the Crawlcys had exx-upied during their 

stay in Bmssels. i 

“ Pray, have you any «>mmands for me. Captain Dotilnn, or, 1 
beg your ixinlon, I shoidd say JAyor Dobbin, since lietter men than 
you are dead, and you step into their sW?” saiil Mr. Oslxmie, in 
that sarcastic tone which he sometimes was pleasnl to assume. 

“ Better meu are dead,” Dobbin replieil. “ I want to sixak to 

you about one.” , * 

« Make it short, sir,” said the otlier with an oath, sc/jwlmg at 

his visitor. , 

“ I am hen' as his closest friend,” the Major resumeil, “and the 
executor of his will. He made it befom he went into action. Are 
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you aware how small his means are, and of the straitened cheum- 
stances of his widow 1 ” 

“I don’t know his widow, sir,” Osborne sjud. “Let her go 
back to her &ther.” But the gentleman whom he addressed was 
determined to remain in good temper, and went on without heeding 
the interruption. 

“Do you know, sir, Mrs. Osborne’s condition 1 Her life and 
her reason almost hare been shaken by the blow which has fallen 
on her. It is very doubtfid whether she will rally. There is a 
cbiu(» left for her, however, and it is about this I came to speak 
.to you. She will bo a mother soon. Will you visit the parent’s 
offence upon the child’s head 1 or will you forgive the child for poor 
George’s sake 1 ” 

Osborne broke out into a rliapsotly of self-praise and im])reca- 
tions:—by the first, excusing himself to his own conscience for his 
conduct; by the second, exaggerating the undntifulncss of George. 
No father in all England could have behaved more generously to a 
eon, who hail rebelled against him wickedly. He had died without 
even so much as confessing he was wrong. Let him take the conse¬ 
quences of his imdntifulness and folly. As for himsclt; Mr. Osborne, 
he was a man of his wonl. Ho hsul sworn never to sinsik to that 
woman, or to recognise her as his son’s wife. “ And that’s what 
you may tell her,” he concluded with an orvth; “ and that’s what I 
will stick to to the last ilay of my life.” 

There was no hope fimu that quarter then. The widow must 
live on her slender pittance, or on such aid ns Jos could give her. 
“I might tell her, and she woidd not heed it,” thought Dobbin 
siully: for the poor girl’s thoughts were not here at all since her 
catastrophe, and, 8tn])cfiod under the jiressiue of her sorrow, gooil 
and evil were alike indiflerent to her. 

So, indeed, were even Mendship and kindness. She received 
them both uncomplainingly, and having accepted them, relapsed into 
her grief. 

Suppose some twelve months after the above conversation took 
phieo to liave passed in the life of our poor Amelia. She has spent 
the first portion of that time in a sorrow so pretbund and pitiable, 
that we who have been watching and describing some of the emo¬ 
tions of that weak and tender heart, must draw back in the presence 
of the cruel grief under which it is bleeding. Tread silently round 
the hapless couch of the poor prostrate soul. Shut gently the door 
of the dark cliamber wherein she suiters, as those kind people did 
who nursed her through the first months of her i>ain, and never left 
her until heaven had sent her consolation. A day came— of almost 
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terrified delight and wonder—when the jxnw widowetl jdri pn'aw'd 
a child UIM 111 her breast-- a child, with the eyes of Oi’orKc who was 
gone—a little Isiy, sis Ix-antiful as a chcndi. What a iiiiraclc it 
was to hear its first cry! How she langln'd and wept over it— how 
love ami hoja*, and i)rayer woke agiiin in Iut Itosoin as the laiby 
ncstlcl then*. She was safe. The dis-tors who atteiuled her, and 
had feare«l tor her life or for her hniin, lunl waited anxiously for 
this crisis before they conld inunounce that either was sirnre. It 
wiis worth the long months of doubt and dn'ad which the js'isons 
who had wnstiintly Ix-cn with her Inal jKissed, to si-e her eyes tine** 
more lieamitig tmulerly uisni them. 

Oiw friend Dobbin was one of them. It was he who brought 
her laick to England and to her mother's housi*; when Mi's. O'Dowd, 
reiviving a jicn'miitory summons fiinn her Colmicl, hail Ihi'ii forced 
to ijuit her |Kitient. To see Dobbin holding the infant, and to hear 
Amelia’s laugh of trium]ih as she watclnil him, would havi‘ done 
any man gisid who had a smise of humour. William was the gisl 
tiither of the child, ami exerhil his ingenuity in the purchaso of 
cups, sisxiiis, ]Ki])-lH)ats, and corals for this little (Jhristian. 

How his mother immsl him, and dicssi'il him, and lived u]Kin 
him ; how she drove away all nursi's, and would scam; allow any 
hand but her own to touch him; how she coiisidereil that the 
gnsitest fiivour she could confer upon his gisIfatluT, Major Dobbin, 
w'as to allow the Ma.jor ms-asionally to dandle him, need not Isi 
told here. This child was her Is-ing. Her existence was a 
maternal caress. She envelois'd the feeble and unconscious <T(*a- 
ture with love and worship. It was her life which the Imby dinnk 
in fnuu her bosom. Uf nights, and when alone, she had stealthy 
and intense raptures of motherly love, such as (IihI's inar\'ellouK 
rare has awarded to the tenialc instinct joys how tin- higher and 
lower than reason blind lx?autiftil devotions which only women’s 
hearts know. It was William Dobbin’s task to muse u]N)n these 
movements of Amelia’s, lunl to watch her heart; and if his love 
made him divine almost all the fetdings which agitated it, alas ! he 
conld see with a fatal jicrspicuity that then! was no i»lacc, there for 
him. And so, gently, he Isire his fate, knowing it, and content to 
bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s fiitlicr and mother saw tlimugh the intentions 
of the Major, and were not ill-disiM>sctl to encourage him; fiir Dobbin 
visited their house daily, and stayed for hours with thefn, or with 
Amelia, or with the honest landlonl, Mr. (.’lapji, and his family. 
He brought, on one pretext or another, itrcsents to everylssly, and 
almost every tlay; and went with the landlonl’s little girl, who was 
rather a favourite with Amelia, by the name, of Major Sugar|»luin 8 . 
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It waa this little child who commonly acted a« mistress of the cere- 
monics to intoxluce him to Mrs. Osborne. She langhed one day 
when Major Sugarplums’ cab drove up to Fulham, and he demmded 
from it, bringing out a wooden horse, a drum, a trumpet, and other 
warlike toys, for little Georgy, who was 8eaix!ely six months old, and 
for whom the articles in question were entirely premature. 

The child was asleep. “ Hush! ” said Amelia, annoyed, per¬ 
haps, at the creaking of the Major’s boots ; and she held out her 
hand; smiling because William could not take it until ho ha<l rid 
himself of his cargo of toys. “ Go downsfeiirs, little Mary,” said he 
presently to the child, “ I want to sp«ik to Mrs. Osborne.” She 
looked up rather astonished, and laid down the in&nt on its bed. 

“ I am come to say good-bye, Amelia,” said he, taking her slender 
little white hand gently. 

“ Good-bye 1 and where are you going 1" she said, uith a smile. 

“ Send the letters to the agents,” he said; “ they will forward 
them; for you will write to me, won’t you! I slndl be away a 
long time.” 

“ I’ll write to you about Georgy,” she said. “ Dwir William, 
how good you have been to him iiud to me. Look at him. Isn’t 
he like an angel?” 

The little pink luinds of the child closed mechanically round the 
honest soldier’s linger, and Amelia looked up in Ids &ce with bright 
matenial pleasure. The cruellest looks could not have woimdctl him 
more than tliat glance of hopeless kindness. He bent over the child 
and mother. He could not speak for a moment. And it was only 
with all his strength that he rx)uld force himself to siiy a God 
bless you. “ God bless you,” siud Amclhi, and held up her face and 
kissed him. 

“ Hush! Don’t wake Gcoigy! ” she added, as William Dobbin 
wont to the door with heavy stops. She did not hear the noise of 
his eab-whccis as he drove away; she was looking at the child, who 
was laughing in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

iinir TO urn in-u ox xormxa j yi:.ik 

{ SUPPOSE tlion' is no niiin in this Vanity Pair i>l’ onrs so litllo 
olMcrvont as not to think sonirtinu's ulsmt tlio worldly alliiirs 
of his ac<innintaiK‘(>s, or so cxtrcnioly (‘haritalilo its not to 
woikUt how his iiei;^hlsnir Jonos, or his noiohlNJiir Smith, can make 
Isith ends meet at the end of the year. With the utmost' reoaiil 
for the family, for instiuiee (tor 1 ilinc with them twiee or thrice in 
the season), I (Miniiot but own that tlie apiwimince of the .Fenkinses 
in the Park, in the 1ai){e Imronche with the ^'nmiulier-fiKitmeii, will 
surprise and mystify me to my dyino <lay; for thont;h 1 know tin* 
I'cpiiljage is only jobbed, and all the Jenkins {wople ant on Isiiird 
wastes, yet those three men and the earria^; mnst represent an 
exi)ense of six hnndred a yesir at the very least and then tlier** 
are the splendid dinners, the two lM>yH at Eton, the priwi Koverness 
and inasteis for the kIi'Ihi the trip abroiid, or bi Eiisflsmrne or 
Worthing, in the autumn, the annual ladl with a sup]M-r from 
Gunter’s (who, by the way, BUi)plie8 most of the Jifxt rutn dinners 
which J. gives, as I know very well, having be<-n inviUil to one of 
them to fill a vacant pltme, when I saw at once that thestf rejKists 
arc very su|ierior to the common run of entertiiinmeiits for which 
the humbler sort of J.’s ue(|uainttinees get canls) - who, I siiy, with 
the most good-natunal feelings in the world, can help wondering 
how the Jenkinses make out matters 1 What ts Jenkins? We all 
know'- Commissioner of the Tajs; and Sealing Wax Ollice, with 
£iaOO a year for a salary. Had his wife a iwivate, fortune? 
Po,,!,!—Miss Flint - one of eleven childrcn of a small sipiin-. in 
Buckinghamshire. All she ever gi'ts from her family is a turkey at 
Christmas, in exchange for which she has to Isjard two or tlin'o of 
her sisters in the off season; and hslgr* ami fowl her brothers when 
they come to town. How (loes Jenkins bdains; his income? I 
say, as every friend of his must say. How is it that he Inm not lawn 
outlawe<l long since; and that he ever esune lack (its he ili<l to the 
surprise of everybody) last year Ircm Boulogne? 

“ I ” is here iiitroducwl to ijemonify the world in gmieral - the 
Mrs. Grundy of each respected reader’s private cinJe- every one of 
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whom can point to some fi9nuli(» of his acquaintance who live 
nobody knows how. Many a glass of wine have We all of us drunk, 
I have very little doubt, hol>and-nobblng with the hospitable giver, 
and wondering how the deuce he {mid for it. 

Some three or four years after his stay in Paris, when Bawdoii 
Crawley and his wife were established in a very small comfortable 
house in Curzon Street, May Fair, there wjis scarcely one of the 
numerous friends whom they entertained ai dinner that did not ask 
the above question regarding them. The novelist, it has been said 
l)cforc, knows everything, and as I am ui a situation to be able to 
tell the public how Crawley »uwl his wife lived without any income, 
may I entreat the public newspapers which arc in the habit of 
oxtnmting portions of the various iieriodical works now published, 
nut to reprint the following exact narrative and calcidations - ot 
which I ought, as the discoverer (and at some expense, too), to have 
the iicneiit 1 My son, I would say, were I blessed with a child— 
you may by deep inquiry and constant intercourse with him, learn 
how a man lives comibrtabiy on nothing a year. But it is lx»t not 
to be intimate with gentlemen of this profession, and to take the 
calculations at second hand, as you do Ic^arithms, for to work them 
yourself, dc])end upon it, will cost you something consi<lerab]c. 

On iiotiiing {ler annum then, and diuing a course of some two or 
three years, of which we can afford to give but a very brief history, 
Cmwlcy and his wife lived very happily and comfortably at Paris. 
It was in this period that ho quittml the Guanls, auul sold out of the 
army. When we find him again, his mustachios and the title of 
Colonel on his card arc the only relics of his military profession. 

It hits been mentioned that Rebecca, soon after her arrival in 
Paris, t<M)k a very smart and lesuling ixmition in the society of that 
capital, imd was welcomeil at some of the most liistinguish^ houses 
of the restored French nobility. The Euglish men of fiishiun in 
Paris courted her, too, to the disgust of the ladies their wives, who 
tnndd not bear the parveuue. For some mouths the salons of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in which her place was secured, and the 
splendours of the new Court, where she was received with much 
distinction delighted, and perhaps a little intoxicated Mrs. Crawley, 
who may have been disiioscd during tills period of elation to slight 
the people—honest yoiuig military men mostly—who formed her 
husband’s chief society. 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses aud great 
ladies of the Court The old women who played made such 

a noise about a five-franc piece, that it was not worth Colonel 
Crawley’s while to sit down at a card-table. The wit of their 
conversation he could not appreciate, being ignorant of their language. 
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Aiiil what good iwild his with gi't, he urged, hy making curtHies 
every niglit to a whole eirelo «»f I’rineesw's i He left pre- 

sently to frojiieiit these [mrtics alone; ivsuniing his own simple 
pursuits and amusements amongst the amiable tricnds of his own 
choice. 

The truth is, when wo siiy of a gentleman that he lives elegantly 
on nothing a year, we use the word “ nothing ’’ signify sonndhing 
unknown; mt^niug, simply, that we don't know how the g«>ntleman 
in (piestion defrays the exjienses of his estiblishment. Now, lair 
friend the Colonel liad a great aptitude for all games of chance; and 
exercising himself^ as he continually did, witli the ciinls, the ilice- 
ls)X, or the cue, it is natural t»> sup|Mis<‘ that he atbiiiunl a much 
gn*iiter skill in the use of these articles than men can poss«>ss who 
only occaisionally handh* them. To use a cue at billianls well is 
like using a ]ieiu’il, or a (Sennan tliitt*, or a small-sword you cjinnot 
master any one of these im]tlements at first, and it is only by rejs'at4‘d 
study and i»erstneranee, joint'd to a natural tasb', that a man can 
excel ill the handling of either. Now ('rawley, fnmi In'ing only a 
brilliant amateur, bad grown to lie a eonsummatt' muster of billiards. 
Like a great general, his genius list'd to rise with the ilaiigt'r, anti 
when the I'lt'k hail bt'cii unfavourable to him for a whole game, and 
the Is'ts wen' eonsetpiently against him, he would, with consummate 
skill anil boldness, make some prodigious bits which would restoii' 
the liattle, .and come in a victor at the end, to the astoiiiKbiiieiit of 
cverylKitly—of everylssly, that is, who was a stranger to his play. 
Those who were accustomed to see it were eautious how they staked 
their money against a man of such sudden resources, and brilliant 
and ovcnsiwering skill. 

At gumcB of eanls he was eipially skilful; for tlumgli he would 
constantly lose money at the eimimena'ineiit of an evening, playing 
so carelessly and making such blunders, that new I'oiners were oltcn 
inelined to think meanly of his talent; yet when rousi'd bi lu tion, 
and awakencil to eautioii by ra^wateil small losses, it was n'liiarkcd 
that Crawley’s play lici'anie ipiite ditferant, and tliat be was pii-tty 
sure of beating his enemy thoroughly Iwlorc the might was over. 
Indeed, very few men could say that they ever had the Isdlcr 
of him. 

His suecwiscs were so repeateil tlwit no wonder the envious and 
the vani|uished spoke sometimes with bitteniess regaidiiig them. 
And as the Frcneh say of the Duke of Wellington, wtio never siif- 
tereil a defeat, that only an astonishing series of lucky aeeidents 
cnableil him to be an invariable winner; yet even they allow that 
he cheatcfl at Waterloo, and was cnabli'il to win the last great trick: 
—so it was hinteil at beadi|uartera in England, that some foul play 
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must have takeu place in order to account for the continuous suc¬ 
cesses of Colonel Crawley. 

Though Frascati’s and the Salon were open at tliat time in Paris, 
the mania for play was so widely spread, that the public gambling- 
rooms did not suffice for the general ardour, and gambling went on 
in private houses as much as if there had been no public means for 
gratifying the passion. At Crawley’s charming little riwuiom of 
an evening this &tal amusement commonly was practised—much to 
good-natured little Mrs. Crawley’s annoyance. She spoke about her 
husband’s passion for dice with the deepest grief; she bewailed it 
to everybody who came to her house. She besought the young 
fellows never, never to touch a box; and when yoimg Green, of 
the Rifles, lost a very considerable sum of money, Rebecca passed a 
whole night in tears, as the servivnt told the unfortunate gentleman, 
and actually went on her knees to her htisband to beseech him to 
remit the debt, and bum the acknowledgment. How could ho? 
Ho luul lost jnst as much himself to Blackstone of the Hussars, and 
Count Punter of the Hanoverian Cavalry. Green might have any 
decent time; but pay ?—of course ho must pay; to talk of btrming 
I 0 U’s was chUd’s-play. 

Other officers, chMy young—^for the young fellows gathered 
round Mrs. Crawley—came from her parties with long feces, having 
dro])pcd more or less money at her fetal card-tables. Her house 
began to liave an unfortunate reputation. The old hands warned 
the less experienced of their danger. Colonel O’Dowd, of the —th 
regiment, one of those occupying in Paris, warned Lieutenant 
Spooney of that corps. A loud and violent fhnais took place between 
the infantry-colonel and his lady, who were dining at the Cafe do 
Paris, and Colonel and Mrs. Crawley, who were also taking their 
meal there. The ladies engaged on both sides. Mrs. O’Dowd 
snapped her fingers in Mrs. Crawley’s fiiee, and called her husband 
“ no Ixitther than a black-leg.” Colonel Crawley cliallenged Colonel 
O’Dowd, C.B. The Commander-in-Chief hearing of the dispute 
sent fur Colonel Crawley, who was getting ready the same pistols 
“ which he shot Captain Marker,” and had such a conversation with 
him that no duel took place. If Rebecca had not gone on her knees 
.to General Tuflo, Crawley would have been sent back to England; 
and he did not play, except with civilians, for some weeks afrer. 

But, in spite of Rawdon’s undoubted skill and constant successes, 
it became evident to Rebecca, considering these things, that their 
position was but a precarious one, and that, even although they paid 
scarcely anybody, their little capital would end one day by dwindling 
into zero. “ Gambling,” she would say, “ dear, is good to help your 
income, but not os an income itself. Some day people may be tired 
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of play, Md then where are we ? ” Rawdon nit|uieMmt in the juatiee 
of her opinion; and in truth he Inul reuinrkod that after a few lUKlits 
of his little suppers, &o., Kentleincn wen tiretl of play with him, 
aiwl, in spite of Rebecea’s chanus, did not present theiiiselres very 
ea^j-erly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris wiia, it was after all only 
an idle dalliance and amiable tritiiiiK; and RoIhhmi ssiw that she 
must push Rawdon’s fortune in their own country. She nmst K«‘t 
him a place or appointment at home or in the colonirs; ami she 
determined to make a more n|Mtn England us smai as the way could 
l)e elearml for her. As a first stoj) slic had made t'niwley sidl out 
of the Guards, and u» half-imy. His function as jiiihMle-cunip 
to General Tufto hud coitsed previously, llchcira laiiKlu'd in all 
(‘imijKinics at that otficer, at his toiijs'e (which he mounteil on comiii.t' 
to Paris), at his waistlaiiid, at his false tc(‘tli, at his pn'tcnsioiis to 
lie a huly-killer alxu’e all, and his uhsunl vanity in fancying cvi-ry 
woman whom he came nciii Wiis in love with him. It wits Mrs. 
Brent, the Is'Ctle-hrowe*! wife of Mr. ('ommissary Brent, to whom 
the General transferred his attentions now his lNiui|ucts, his dinners, 
at the restaurateurs’, his operar1s>xes, and his nicknacks. P<K)r 
Mrs. Tufto was no more hujipy than before, and had still to |hu<s 
lon^ evening alone with her duiixhters, knowing' that her Gcnend 
was gone off scented and curled to stand lH‘hiiid Mrs. Brent's chair 
at the iday. Ikn-ky had a dozen admiri-rs in his place to Is; sure ; 
aiul could cut her rival tt> laeces with her wit. But, as w'e have 
said, she was gn)wing tired of this idle sis-ial life : o)icra-lM)xes and 
nwtaurateiur-ilinnerH palled upon her: nosegays could not Iw laid by 
ns a provision for future yetirs: and she could not live u]sin nick- 
nacks, laced handkenhiefs, and ki<l gloves. She felt th<* frivolity 
of pleasure, and longccl for more siilmtuntial Ismetits. 

At this juncture news arrival which was sjniml aiming the many 
ereditors of the Colonel at Paris, and which caus«-d them great siitis- 
fnetfun. Miss Cnrwley, the rich aunt from whom he cxjM'ctcd his 
immense inheritance, was dying; the Colonel must haste to her 
bedside. Mrs. Craw'lcy and her child would remain lK*hind until 
ho came to reclaim them. He deparhil for Calais, and having 
reached that plrn-e in safety, it might have liccn supjsised that he 
went to Dover; but insteail he took the ililigi-nce to Dunkirk, and 
thence tmvelleil to Bmssels, for which phui: he had a fonner jire- 
dilection. The fact is, he owed more money at London than at 
Paris; ami he jircferred the quiet little Belgian city to either of the 
more noisy capitals. 

Her aunt was dead. Mrs. Crawley orderwl the most intense 
mourning for herself and little liawdoii. The Colonel was busy 
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ai'mnging the affiiire of the inheritance. They could take the premier 
now, instead of the little entresol of the hotel which they occupied. 
Mrs. Crawley and the laiullord had a consultation about the new 
hangings, an amicable wrangle about the carpets, and a final a<yust- 
ment of everything except the bill. She went off in one of his 
carriages; her French bonne with her; the child by her side; the 
admirable landlord and landlady smiling fiirewell to her from the 
gate. Cencral Tnito was fiirious when he heard she was gone, and 
Mrs. Brent furious with him for being furious; Lieutenant Spooney 
was cut to the heart •, and the Landlord got remly his best apart¬ 
ments previous to the return of the fascinating little woman and her 
husband. .Jic set'rM the trunks which she left in his charge with 
the greatest care. They had been especially recommended to him 
by Madame Crawley. They wore not, however, found to be parti¬ 
cularly valuable when opened some time after. 

But before she went to join her husband in the Belgic capital, 
Mrs. Crawley made an expedition into England, leaving behind her' 
her little son upon the Continent, under the care of her French 
iimid. 

The psvrting between Rebecca and the little Rawdon did not 
cause eitlier party much pain. She liad not, to say tnith, seen mueh 
of the young gentleman since his birth. After the amiable fiishion 
of French mothers, slie had placed him out at muse in a villas in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, where little Rawdon passed the first 
montliB of his life, not unhappily, with a numerous family of foster- 
brothers in wooden shoes. His father would ride over many a time 
to see him hero, and the elder Rawdon’s paternal heart glowed to 
see him rosy and dirty, shouting lustily, and liappy in the making 
of mud-pies under the superintendence of the gardener’s wife, his 
mu:se. 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir. 
Once he spoiled a new dove-colonrcd pelisse of hers. He preferrerl 
his nurse’s caresses to his mamma’s, and when finally he quittol 
that jolly nurse and almt^t parent, he cried loudly for hoiun. He 
was only consoled by his mother’s promise that he shoidd return to 
his nurse the next day; indeed the nurse herself, who probably 
woidd have been pained at the parting too, was told that the child 
would immediately be restored to her, and for some time awaited 
quite anxiously his return. 

In fiict, our friends may be said to have liccn among the first of 
tlmt brood of hanly English tulventurers who have subsequently 
invaded the Continent, and swindlctl in all the capittils of Europe. 
The rcsiwt in those happy days of 1817-18 was very great for the 
wealth and honour of Britons. They liad not then learned, as I am 
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told, to ha^'glc for Ijaigiiins with the jicrtinaeity whieh now dietin- 
gnishes them. The great cities of Euro|)e. liad not Ikhmi :w yet ojieii 
to the enterprise of onr rasciils. And wlien>as there is now hardly 
a town of France or Italy in which you shall not sec 8<inie imhlc 
countryman of our own, with that happy swaggi'r and insoleiu-e of 
demeanour which we carry everywhen', swindling inn-landlonls, 
{Missing fictitious chwiucs uihmi crciluhais haiikia's, robbing coach- 
makers of their carriages, goldsmiths of tlndr trinkets, easy travellers 
of their money at cards, -even public libnirii's of their iKioks:- 
thirty years ago you neciieil but to Ik; a Milor Anglais, travelling in a 
private carriage, and credit was at yinir hand wherever you chose to 
seek it, and gentlemen, instoiid of cheating, were clnsited. It was 
not for some weeks afb*r the tirawleys’ dc|Kirture that the lanillonl ot 
the hotel which they oc<-ujii(>d during their residence at Paris, found 
out the losses which he had sustained ; not until Madame Mundsai, 
the milliner, inailc repisitwl visits with her little bill for artii'les 
8 U{i]dicd to Madame Crawley; not until Monsieur Didelot Inuii 
Houle d’Or in the Palais Ibiyal had asked half-a-down times whether 
cette charmaiitc Miladi who hail Isnight watches and bnn-elets of 
him was dc rctonr. It is a fact that even the {sxir gaiilcm-r's wife. 


who liiul nursed Madiniie’H ehild, wuh ih*v*t |«»id afihT the first hix 
months for that supjdy of the milk of human kindness with which 
she had funiisheil the lusty and Inalthy little ISawdon. No, not 
even the nurse was {raid the Crawleys were in t<xi great a hurry 
to remember their trilling debt to her. As for the landloril ot the 
hotel, his ciirwa against the English nation weni violent for the nat 
of his natural life. He askerl all travellers whether they knew a 
.(«rtaiu Colonel Lor (Jrawlcy -avee sa femme line {Mdite dame, 
tit's spirituelle. “Ah, Monxieur!” he would add “/7s tiiimf 
tiJfi-eiMement vol^” It was melancholy to hear his accents as he 

spoke of that catastmidic. ^ • i 

lleljecca’s object in her journey to London was to clfeet a kind 
of comi>romise with her husband’s muuenais en-ditors, and by olfer- 
ing them a .lividend of ninc|s'ncc or a shilling in the {lound, to 
secure a return for him into his own country. It d.s's not lieirome 
us to trace the stciw which she bsik in the eoiiilm-t of this juost 
diftiiailt negotiation ; but, having shown them to their satislaetion, 
that the sum which she was cm|K)wercd to offer was all her 
husband’s available caintal, and having convim-ed them tluit Ckdonei 
Cmwlcv wouhl prefer a {lerpetiial retirement /rti the (/mtinent to a 
resilience in this country with his debts unsettled; having proved 
to them that there was no {K/ssibility of money accruing to him 
from other iiuartcrs, and no earthly chance of their getting a larj^r 
ilivideud than tliat which she was cmpowereil to offer, she brought 
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the ColoaeTe creditors unanimously to accept her proposals, and 
purchased with fifteen hundred pounds of ready money, more than 
ten times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction. The matter 
was so simple, to have or to leave, as she justly observed, that she 
made the lawyers of the creditors themselves do the business. And 
Mr. Lewis representing Mr. Davids, of Red Lion Square, and Mr. 
Moss acting for Mr. Manasseh, of Oursitor Street (chief creditors of 
the Colonel’s), complimenteil his lady upon the brilliant way in 
which she did business, and declared that there was no professional 
man who could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty; 
ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy 
Irslgings whore she dwelt, while conducting the business, to treat 
the enemy’s lawyers; shook hands with them at parting, in excellent 
good-humour, and returned straightway to the Continent, to rejoin 
her husband and son, and aeqiuunt tire former with the glrnl news of 
his entire bberation. As for the latte, he had been considerably 
neglected during his mother’s absence by Mademoiselle Oenevihve, 
her French maid; for tliat young woman, contracting an attachment 
for a soldier in the garrison of Calais, forgot her charge in the society 
of this militaire, and little Rawdon very narrowly eseajied drowning 
on Calais sands at this period, where the absent Qenevihvo Imd left 
and lost him. 

And so. Colonel and Mrs. Crawley came to London: and it is 
at their house in Curzon Street, May Fab, tliat Jihey really showed 
the skill which must be possessed by those who woidd live on the 
resources above nameiL 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THF. SUHjnCT COXTIXVnn 

I N the first pkcc, aiula imitter of tlic {j^-afost iimwity, wr aiv 
bound to dest'rilH! how a houm* may lio j;ot for nothing a year. 
ThoHe mansioiiH are to Ik* had either iinfuniisluKl, wlieiv, if you 
have credit with Memrs. liiliowa or liaiitiiiKs, you can »«*t them 
splendidly numtik* aiirl deeonitt'il entirely aeeordin^ to your own 
fiiiiey; or they arc to Iw let funiialHHl; a Ickh tnadileaome and eom- 
pliciitol arrangement to most lairties. It was so that Crawley and 
ids wife preferred to hire their house. 

Betbre Mr. Bowls came to jireside t)ver Miss Crawley’s house 
and cellar in Park Liine, that iaily ha<l had for a hutl<‘r a Mr. 
KiijO'les, who was iKini on the family estate of (jui'eti’s Crawley, 
and indeed was a younoer son of a ^uileiier there. By j;<MNi 
conduet, a handsome iwraon and calves, and a onive demeanour, 
Katies Tims from the knife-lNKini to the fiMit-lsKinl of tin; earria;;i‘; 
from the fistt-lKaird to the butler’s ]KUitry. When lie hiul lH‘4’n a 
certain nunilxir of yearn at the head of Miss (h-awley’s estalilisii 
incut, where he liail had ^xxl wa;^, tat |M‘n|uisit4*s, ami jilenty of 
opportunities of savin;;, he announced that he was alsait to coti' 
tract a matrimonial allianec with a late eiMik of Miss Crawley’s, 
who hiul subsisted in an honourable manner by the exercise of a 
mangle, and the keeping of a small gn!cngnK*cr’K shop in the neigh- 
IwurhisHl. The tnith is, that the ceremony had Is-eii clandestinely 
liertonneil some years kick ; although the news of Mr. Raggles’ 
marriage was firat brought to Miss Crawley by a little Isiy and girl 
of seven and eight yeiun of age, whose eontinual j»n*senee in the 
kitchen Inul attracted the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Haggles then n*timl and is*rsonally imdertfsik the su]M>rin- 
tendence of the siiudl shop and the greens. He addeil milk and 
cream, eggs and country-fed jsirk to his stores, contenting himself, 
whilst other ictiied Imtlcrs were vending s|iirits in public-houses, by 
dealing in the simplest (smntry pnshice. And having a gissl wm- 
nection amongst the butlers in the ncighbourlnssl, and a snug back 
liarlour where he and Mrs. Raggles rcceiveil them, his milk, ci«uni, 
and eggs got to be ailopted by many of the fraternity, and his profits 
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incFoascf] every year. Year after year he quietly and modestly 
amassed money, and when at length that snug and complete bache¬ 
lor’s residence at No. 201 Curzon Street, May Fair, ktely the resi¬ 
dence of the Honourable Frederick Deuceace, gone abroatl, with its 
rich and appropriate furniture by the first makers, was brought to 
the hammer, who should go in and ptuehasc the lease and fiimiture 
of tlie house but Charles Haggles 1 A part of the money he bor¬ 
rowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, from a brother 
butler, but the chief part he paid down, and it was with no small 
pride that Mrs. Haggles found herself sleeping in a bed of carved 
, mahogany, with sUk curtains, with a prodigious choval glass opposite 
to her, and a wardrobe which would contain her, and Haggles, and 
all the family. 

Of course they did not intend to occujjy permanently an apart¬ 
ment so splendid. It was in oitler to let the house again that 
Haggles purchiised it. As soon as a tenant was found, he subsided 
into the greengrocer’s shop once more; but a happy thing it was 
for him to walk put of that tciicmeut and into Curzon Street, and 
there survey his house—his own house—with geraniums in the 
window and a carved bronze knocker. The footman occasionally 
lounging at the area railing, treated him with respect; the cook 
took her green stuff at his house, and called him Mr. Landlord ; and 
there was not one thing the tenants did, or one dish which they hari 
fur dinner, that Haggles might not know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man; good and happy. The house binught him 
in so handsome a yearly income, that he was determined to send his 
children to grrod sclaarls, and accordingly, re^irilless of expense, 
Charles wiis sent to boarding at Dr. Swishtail’s, Sngar-<‘ane LiMlge, 
and little Matildii to Miss Pc<;kovcr’8, Laurentiniim House, Clapham. 

Haggles loved and julorctl the Crawley family as the author of 
all his prosperity in life. He luul a silhouette of his mistress in his 
back shop, and a drawing of the Porter’s Lmlgo at Queen’s Crawley, 
done by that spinster herself in India ink- and the oidy luUlition 
he made to the decorations of the Curzon Street house was a i)rint 
of Queen’s Crawley in Hampshire, the scat of Sir Walpole Crawley, 
Baronet, who ^vas representeil in a gilded cur drawn by six white 
horses, and passing by a lake covered with swans, and barges con¬ 
taining hulies in hoops, and musicians with flags and periwigs. 
Indeed Haggles thought there was no such palace in all the world, 
and no such august family. 

As luck would liave it. Haggles’ house in Curzon Street was to 
let when Hawdon and his wife returned to London. The Colonel 
knew it and its owner quite well; the latter’s connection with the 
Crawley family had been kept up constantly, for Haggles helped Mr. 
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Brtwla ■whenever Miiw Cran’ley nveivjHl frieiuls. Am! tlie old iiiiin 
not only let lim house to the (''olonel, Imt ottieiati*)! os his luitler 
whenever he hiul eoini*nny ; Mrs. I{!i>nr](>s oiK'nitiii); in tlie kitchen 
lielow, and xending up dinners of whicii old Miss URiwh'y herself niiglit 
have approved. This was the \vay, then, Cr.iwley got his housj* 
for nothing; for though Raggh's iiatl to juiy taxi's and Rites, and 
the interest of the mortgage to the hrotlier laitler; and tlie insuRiiui* 
of his life; ami tlie charges for his eliildn'ii at tu'li(X)l; and the 
value of the meat and drink whicii his own family and for a time 
that of Colonel CRiwley tis> iDiisumed; and though the |KK»r 
wretch was utterly ruined hy the tninsaetioii, his childri'ii Iwiiig 
Hiiiig on the streets, ami himself driven into the Fleet I’risoii ; 
yet somelxHly must iwy even for gentlemen who live li>r nothing 
a year and so it was this unlucky iiaggles was maile the ivpre- 
seiitative of (,'olonel CRiwley’s defective capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to roguery and to ruin 
hy gn*at pRictitioners in (V.iwley's way? how many great iiohle- 
men roh their jx-tty tRidesmeii, comlesi'end to swindle their ptsir 
retainers out of wretched little sums, and chi'at for a few shillings 1 
When we read that a iiohle iiolilenian has left for the (Continent, or 
that another iiohle nohlemaii has an execution in his house and 
that one or other owes six or seven millions, thi' defeat seems glorious 
even, ami we resjiect the vietiin in the vastness of his ruin, lint 
who pities a pmjr harlsT who can’t get his money for jHiwilering the 
fmitmen’s heads; or a iiisir cans'iiter who has riiineil himself hy 
tixing up ornaments and iKiviliotis for my lady’s <l<\ji'uner; or the 
[XKir devil of a tidier whom the stewimi iKitiiniises, and who has 
pledged all he is worth, and iiioni, to get the liveries ready, which 
my lord has done him the hoiionr to 1x>s|H‘iik ? When the giviit 
house tuiiihh's down, these miserahle wnitches fiill under it nn- 
notiixMl: as they Siiy in the old legi'uds, Is'fore ii imui gis's to the 
devil himself, he sends ]ilenty of other souls thither. 

Rawdoii and his wife geiieiiaisly gave their iwitRUiage to iili such 
of Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and purveyors iw chose to serve them. 
Some were willing enough, esjiccially the jsior ones. It was wonder¬ 
ful to see the jiertinaeity with which the washerwoiniin fnnn TiKiliiig 
brought the cart every Satunlay, and her bills week after week. 
Mr. Haggles himself had to supply the gri*ngroci‘riea. The bill for 
servants’ jiorter at the Fortune of War public-house is a curiosity in 
the chronicles of lieer. Every servant also was owisl tlie greater 
|iart of his wages, and thus kept up is-rforcc an interest in the 
house. Nobody in feet was jiaid. Not the blacksmith who oismed 
the lock; nor the glazier who mended the pane; nor the joblier 
who let the carriage ; nor the gnsnii who dmve it; nor the butcher 
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who provided the leg of mutton ; nor the eoals which roasted it; 
nor the cook who basted it ; nor the servants who ate it; and this 
I am given to understand is not unfrequently the way in which 
people live elegantly on nothing a year. 

In a little town such things cannot l)e done without remark. 
We know there the quantity of milk our neighbour takes, and espy 
the joint or the fowls which are going in for his dinner. So, pro¬ 
bably, 200 and 202 in Curson Street might know what was going 
on in the house between them, the servants communicating through 
the arca-rajlings; but Crawley and his wife and his friends did not 
■ know 200 and 202. When you came to 201 there was a hearty 
welcome, a kind smile, a good dinner, and a jolly shake of the hand 
from the host and liostess there, just for all the world as if they had 
been undisputed masters of three or fomr thousand a year and so 
they were, not in money, but in produce and labour—if they did 
not pay for the mutton, they liad it: if they did not give bullion in 
exchange for their wine, how should we know! Never was bettor 
claret at any man’s table than at honest Rawdon’s; dinners more 
gay and neatly served. His drawing-rooms were the prettiest little 
modest salons conraivable: they were decorated with the greatest 
taste, and a thousand nicknacks from Paris, by Rc1)ec(xi: and 
when she sate at her piano trilling songs with a lightsome heail;, 
the stranger voted himself in a little paradise of domestic comfort, 
and agreed that, if the husband was rather stupitl, the wife was 
charming, and the dinners the pleasantest in the world. 

Uelxicca’s wit, cleverness, and flippancy miwle her speedily the 
vogue in London among a certain class. You saw demure chariots 
at her door, out of which stepped very great people. You beheld 
her carriage in the Ptirk, suimundcd by dandira of note. The little 
box in the thinl tier of the Opera was crowded with heads constantly 
changing; but it must be confessed that the ladies held aloof from 
her, and that their doors were shut to our little adventurer. 

With regard to the world of female foshion and its customs, the 
present writer of comae can only speak at second hand. A man 
can no more penetrate or understand those mysteries than he can 
know what the ladies talk about when they go upstairs after 
dinner. It is only by Inquiry and perseverance that one sometimes 
gets hints of those secrets ; and by a similar diligence every person 
who treads the Pall Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of this 
metropolis, knows, either through his own experience or through 
some acqrmintance with whom he plays at billiards or sliares Ibe 
joint, something about the genteel world of London, and how, as 
there are men (such as Rawdon Crawley, whose position we 
meutioned before), who cut a good figure to the eyes of the ignorant 
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world and to the a}>])Tenticc8 in tlic Park, who lieliold them conaort- 
ing with the moat notorious daiidit's then*, so there are ladies, who 
may l)c udled men’s women, Wing weleomeii entirely by all the 
gentlemen, and out or slightt**! by all their wives. Mrs. Firebraee 
is of this sort; the lady with the l)eaHtifHl fair ringlets whom you 
see every day in Hyde. Park, surrounded by the gn*atest and most 
famous dandies of this eminn*. Mrs. K<H-kw<KKl is another, whose 
parties are annoiuice»l lalstriously in the fashionable newsjKijK'rs, 
and with whom you see that all sorts of amiKissadors and gw'at 
noblemen dine; and many more might Ik* mentioned had they to «lo 
with the history at present in hand. But while Him]ilc folks who 
are out of the world, or country iK*oi)le with a tast*! for the gent(*el, 
Irchold these ladir*8 in their st'eniing glory in imblie idaees, or i-nvy 
them from afar off, iKfrsons who are letter instmetr'd could inform 
them that these envied ladies have no more ehan«*e of establish¬ 
ing themselves in “fcsK-iety,” than the lH*nightr“d scpiiir’s wife in 
Somersetshire, who n>:uls of their doings in the Min-imitj Po»t. 
Men living alsrut London are awan; ol tliesi* awful truths. \ on 
hear how pitilessly many huiies of sr'eniing rank and wealth arc 
excluded from this “ Six iety.” The frantic efforts which they make 
to enter this cin*le, the meannesses to which they submit, the instdls 
which they undergt), arc matters of wonder to those who take human 
or womankind for a study; ami the pursuit of fiishion under ditli 
cultitM would Ire a fine theme for any very great ircrsoii who hud 
the wit, the leisure, and the knowledge of the English language 
necessary for the compiling of such a history. 

Now the few female acfiuaintsmces whom Mrs. (Irawlcy hud 
known abroad, not only d(H lined to visit her when she came to this 
side of the Channel, but cut her severely when they met in public 
places. It was curious to sec how the gn*at Imlir's forgot her, anil 
no doubt not altogether a pleasrint study to Bi*becca. When Jiudy 
Bareaon's met her in the waiting-nsim at the Opera, she gatheri'd 
her daughters alxmt her as if they would Is* contiiminati*il by a touch 
of Becky, and retreating a step or two, placwi herself in fnait of 
them, and stai-cd at her little enemy. To stare Becky out of coun¬ 
tenance rwiiiired a severer glance than even the frigid old Bareiu-res 
could shiKit out of her dismal eyes. When Lady de la Mole, who 
luul ridden a score of times by Becky’s side at Brussels, met Mrs. 
Crawley’s open carriage in Hyde Park, her Ladyship was .piite bhnd, 
and could not in the least recognise Iwr forinc*r frmnd. Even Mrs. 
Blenkinsop, the banker’s wife, cut her at chiireh. Becky went regii- 
larly to church now; it was edifying to sec her enter there with 
Rawdon by her side, currying a couple of large gilt jiraycT-liooks, and 
afterwanl.-. going through the ceremony with the gravest resignation. 
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Rawdon at firot felt very acutely the slights which were passed 
upon his wife, and was inclined to be gloomy and savage. He talked 
of calling out the huslmnds or brothers of every one of the insolent 
women who did not {lay a proper respect to his wife; and it was 
only by the strongest commands and entreaties on her ]>art, that he 
was brought into keeping a d^nt behaviour. “ You ain’t shoot 
me into society,” she said good-naturwlly. “ Remember, my dear, 
that I was but a governess, and you, you poor silly old man, have 
tlie worst reputation for debt, and dice, and all sorts of wickedness. 
We shall get (juite as many friends iis we want by^nd-by, and in 
the maiuwhile you must be a good boy, and obey your schoolmistress 
in everything she tells you to do. When we heard that your aunt 
had left almost everything to Pitt and his wife, do you remember 
what a rage you were in 1 You would liave told all Paris, if I hod 
not nuule you keep your temper, and where woidd you have been 
now 1—ill prison at Ste. P^agic for debt, and not established in 
Loudon in a handsome house, with every comfort alxuit you— you 
were in such a fury you were rauly to numler your brother, you 
wicked Cain you, and what good would have come of remaining 
angry t All the rage in the workl won’t get us your aunt’s money; 
and it is much better that we should be tHcnds with your brother’s 
family than enemies, as those foolish Butes are. When your father 
dies, Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant house for you and me to 
jmss the winter in. If we arc mined, you can carve and take charge 
of the stable, ami I aui bo a governess to Lmly Jane’s children. 
Ruinetl! tiddledcdec! I will get you a good ]>lacc liefiirc that; or 
Pitt and his little lioy will die, and we will be Sir Rawdon and my 
lady. Wliile there is life there is hojic, my d«ir, and I intend to 
make a man of you yet. Who sold your horses for youl Who 
paid your debts for you?” Rawdon was obliged to confess that 
he owed all these benetits to his wife, and to tmst himself to her 
guidance for the future. 

Imlecd, when Miss Crawley quitted' the world, and that money 
for which all her relatives had been fighting so eagerly was finally 
left to Pitt, Bute Crawley, who found that only five thousand 
Iiounds htul been left to him insteml of the twenty upon which he 
calculated, was in such a firry at his disappointment, that he vented 
it in savage abuse upon his nephew; and the quarrel always rankling 
between them emM in an utter breach of intercourse. Rawdon 
Crawley’s aniduct, on the other hand, who got but a hundreil pounds, 
was such as to astonish his brother and delight his sister-in-law, who 
was disposed to look kindly upon all the members of her huslmnd’s 
&mily. He wrote to Iris brother a very frank, manly, good-humoured 
letter from Paris. He was aware, he said, that by his own marriage 
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he ha<l furfeitetl his aunt’s farour; aiul thou};h lie did not disguise 
his disii]>]H>intinent that she shuiild hare been so eiitiifly iidentless 
towards him, he was ^lad that tlie money was still kept in their 
hraueh of the family, and hnirtily eon;!ratuluted his brother on bis 
good fortune. He sent his atfeetionate ivuiembraiu'es hi his sister, 
and ho)ied to have her giKsl-will tor Mrs. liawdiai; aiul the letter 
eoneluded with a postseriiit bt I'itt in the latter lady's own hand 
writing. She, tisi, begged to join in her husliand’s eongr.itulations. 
She should ever rememlier Mr. Uniwley’s kindness to her in early 
(hiys when she was a friendless orphan, tin; instnietress of his little 
sisters, in whose welfare she still bstk the tendeirst iut 4 'rest. Slie 
wishc*! him every happiness in his luaniiHl life, ami, asking his jmt- 
mission to otter her remembninees Ui Laily .lane (of whose goisiness 
all the world intbmied her), she ho|ied that one day she might Im> 
allowed to prcst'iit her little Isiy to his unele ami aunt, and Is-ggi'd 
to besix'ak for him their gisxl-will and prob'ctiou. 

Pitt Oawley reeeivcil this eomniunieation very graciously 
more graciously than Miss t.’niwley had receivcil smiie of Itels'i'ca’s 
previous compositions in Hawdoii’s handwriting ; and as for laidy 
.lane, she was so charmed with the letter, that she c.\|H‘ctc<l her 
husliaud would instantly divide his aunt's legacy into two eipial 
Iiortions, ami send ott' one-half to his bnither at Paris. 

To her Ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt ileidimsl to aeeoiiimo- 
datc his bnither with a cheque for thirty thousand |Miumls. Put he 
iiiiule Rawdon a handsome otter of his haml wluaievcr the latter 
should come to England and cIhmisc to bike it; and, thanking Mm. 
Orawley for her good opinion of himself and Luly .lane, he griuiously 
jironounei'd his willingness to take any opisirtiinity to si-rve her 
little Isiy. 

Thus an almost rceoneiliatioii was brought about U'tween the 
bnithers. When Rcliei'ea came to town Pitt ami his wife were not 
in London. Many a time she drove by the old disir in Park Lane 
to see whether they had taken jsissession of Miss tJniwley’s limise 
there. But the new family did not make its aiiiMiinirn'e; it was 
only through Baggies that she heard of their movements how Miss 
Crawley’s domestics had licen dismissed with decent gratuities, ami 
how Mr. Pitt hiul only once made his apiieamnce in l.s>mloii, when 
he stoppefl for a few days at the house, <lid business with his lawyers 
there, and sold ofT all Miss Crawley’s French novels to a Issikseller 
out of Bond Street. Bivky ha<l reasons of her own which eauswl 
her to long for the arrival of her new relation. “ When Lady .June 
comes,” thought she, “ she shall be my sjsinsor in London society ; 
and as for the women ! bah! the women will ask me when they find 
the men want to sec me.” 
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An article as necessary to a lady in this position as her brot^ham 
or her bouquet, is her companion. I hare always ulmired the way 
in wliich the tender creatures, who cannot exist without sympathy, 
hire an exceeflingly plain friend of their own sex from whom they 
are almost inseparable. The sight of that inevitable woman in her 
faded gown seated behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupy¬ 
ing the back seat of the Iwirouche, is always a wholesome and moi^ 
one to me, as jolly a reminder as that of the Death’s-head which 
figured in the repasts of Egyptian hms vivants, a strange sardonic 
memorial of Vanity Fair. Wliat? -oven batter^, brazen, beautiful, 
conscienceless, heartless Mre. Firabrace, whose &ther died of her 
shame; even lovely, daring Mrs. Mantrap, who will ride at any 
fence which any man in England will take, and who drives her greys 
in the Park, while her mother keeiw a huckster’s stall in Bath still; 
—even those who arc so bold, one might fancy they could face any¬ 
thing, dare not face the world without a female friend. They must 
have somebody to cling to, the affectionate creatiues! And you 
will hanlly sec them in any public place without a shabby com¬ 
panion in a dyed silk, sitting somewhere in the shade close behind 
thou. 

“ liawdon,” siiid Betiky, very late one night, as a party of gentle¬ 
men were seated round her crackling tlrawing-room fire (for the men 
came to her house to finish the night; and she hud ice and cofiee 
for them, the best in London): “ I must have a sheep-dog.” 

“ A what 1 ” Hiiid Ibvwdon, looking up from an icat'ti fcible. 

“ A sheeiwlog 1 ” said ymmg Lorcl Southdown. “ My dear Mrs. 
Crawley, what a fency! Why not have a Danish dogi I know of 
one as big as a carael-leopanl, by Jove. It would almost pull your 
brougluim. Or a Peraian greyhound, oh 1 (I propose, if you please); 
or a little pug that would go into one of Lonl Steyne’s snuff-boxes 1 
There’s a man at Bayswater got one with such a nose that yon 
might, — I mark the king and play,— that you might hang your 
hat on it.” 

“ I mark the trick,” Rawdon gravely said. He attended to his 
game commonly, and didn’t much mediUc with the conversation, 
except when it wtis about horses and betting. 

“What can you want with a shepherd’s dog?” the lively little 
Southdown continued. 

“ I mean a itm-al shephenl’s dog,” said Becky, laughing, and 
looking up at Lord Steyne. 

“ What the devil’s that ? ” said his Lordship. 

“ A dog to keep the wolves off me,” Rebecca continued. “ A 
companion.” 

“ Dear little innocent lamb, you want one,” said the Marquis; 
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and his jaw thrnst out, he began to grin liideuusly, his little eyes 
leering towards Rebeeca. 

The great Lonl of Stejiie was standing by the fire si]>ping eotVee. 
The fire miekled and blaze*! plenstintly. There was a seore of ^•aIldles 
sparkling round the inantelpiete, in all sorts of (|uaint stHuiws, of 
gilt and bronze and iKueelain. They liglibnl ui> RelaMva’s figure to 
admiration, as she sate on a sofa covered witli a i«itteni of giiiidy 
flowers. She vraa in a pink dress, that kaiked ns fn-sh iw a nw'; 
her dazzling white anus ami shoulders were half cover*'*! witii a tiiiii 
hazy scarf through wlimh tln'.v B|«rkle*l: Iht ladr iinng in curls 
round her neck ; one of her little fe**t iMeiaal *nit fn»m the fn>sli 
crisp foltls of the silk: the prettiest little fimt in the jin-ttiest little 
sandal in the finest silk stocking in the w*>rl*l. 

The *’au*lles light*.**! up Lonl Steyn**’s shining lad*l bea«l, \vhi*'h 
was fringe*! with re*l hair. He had tbi**k bushy ey*‘bntws, with 
little twinkling blo*xlsli*>t eyes, surroumle*! by a tii*nrBiUi*l wrinkles. 
His jaw was umlcrliung, anil when he Inuglu**!, two white bu**k-te*“th 
pnitruded themselves ami glistened sijvagely in the nii*lst of tb** grin. 
He lia*l been dining with royal iwrsonagi's, ami won: bis giufi-r iirnl 
ribbon. A short man was his Ixinlship, bntii*l-eh*'st***i, ami b*iw- 
leggeil, but prouil i»f the fineness of his fisit iiml aiikl**, ami always 
caressing his girter-kn*;e. 

“ An*l so tire Sheidienl is not enough,” siuil h**, “ to *l**f**ml his 
lambkin 1” 

“ The Shc]»h*'nl is tisi foml of playing at <'ai'*ls ami going to his 
elrtbs,” answered Bci‘ky, laughing. 

“’Gad, what a dcbauclieil Coryibai!” saiil my Ijonl - “what a 
mouth for a lajK!! ” 

.■ “I take yorrr three to two,” here siuil Rawilon at the I'anl- 
table. 

“ Hark at Melilxetts,” snarhsl the nobl*; Msinpiis; “ In* s ikwIo- 
rally *xa;upied bw: he’s shearing a Soutlnlown. M hut an innociait 
mutton, hey 1 Damme, what a snowy flwc**! ” 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of a*-omful humour. “My 
Lord,” she said, “ you arc a knight of the Onler.” He hiul the 
collar rouml his neck, indee*l - a gift of the r**storc*l l’rim'i» ot 

^^Lord Steyne in early life harl Ireen notorious for his ilnring and 
his success at play. He had sat up two (lays ami two nights with 
Mr. Fox at hazanl. He ha*l won money of the most august [xr 
sonages of the realm: he had won his niiu*.|uisat**, it was sard, at 
the gaming table; but he did n.it like an allusion to those bygone 
fredainei. Rebecca saw the siwl gathering over his liiavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went ami t*x)k hrs coflcc cup 
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out of his hand with a little curtsey. “ Yes,” she said, “ I must 
<(et a watchdog. But he won’t bark at yott.” And, going into the 
other (iRiwing-rooin, she sate down to the piano, and began to sing 
little Fmneli soup in such a channing, thrilling voice, that the 
mollified nobleman speedily followetl her into that chamber, and 
might be seen nodding his head and Imwiiig time over her. 

liawdon and his fKend meanwhile played ^cartd until they hiul 
enough. The Colonel won ; but, say that he won ever so much and 
often, nights like these, which occurred many times in the week— 
his wife having ail tlio talk and all the admiration, and he sitting 
silent without the circde, not comprehentliug a word of the jokes, 
the allusions, the mystical language within -must have been rather 
wearisome to tlie ex-dragoon. 

“How is Mrs. Crawley’s hiislNindl” Lord Steyne usc<l to say to 
him by way of a good-«Iay when they met: and indeed that was 
now his avocation in life. He was Colonel Crawley no more. He 
was Mrs. Crawley’s husband. 

About the little liawdon, if nothing lias been said all this while, 
it is liccause he is hidden upstairs in a garret somewhere, or has 
crawled below into the kitchen for coinpiuiionshi]). His mother 
SMirccly ever took notice of him. He piisscd tlie days with his 
French bonne as long as that domestic remained in Mr. Crawley’s 
family, and when the Frenchwoman went away, the little fellow, 
howling in the loneliness of the night, ha<l compiissiou taken on 
him by a housemaid, who took him out of his solitiiry muwiy into 
her bed in the garret haul by, and comforted him. 

Kcbwxsi, iny Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in the 
drawing-room taking tea after the Otiera, when this shouting was 
hcanl overhead. “ It’s my chenib crying for his nurse,” slie said. 
She did not offer to move to go and see the child. “ Don’t agitate 
your feelinp by going to look for him,” said Lord Steyne sardoni¬ 
cally. “ ftih ! ” replicfl the other, with a sort of blush, “ he’ll cry 
himself to sleep; ” and tliey tell to talking about the Ofiera. 

Kawdon had stolen off though, to look after his son and heir; 
and (»,mc Isiek to the company when he found that honest Dolly 
was consoling the child. The Colonel’s dressing-room was in those 
upper regions. He used to see the boy there in private. They 
hml interviews together every morning when he shaved; Kawdon 
minor sitting on a box by his father’s side, and watching the opera¬ 
tion with never-ceasing pleasure. He and the sire were great 
friends. The Either would bring him sweetmeats from the dessert, 
and hide them in a certain old epaulet box, where the child went 
to seek tliem, and laughed with joy on discovering the treasure; 
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laughed, but not too loud: for luaiunia was Ih'Iow askH']) and must 
not be disturbed. She did not go to rest till ver>' late, and seldom 
rose till after mam. 

Rawdon bought the Imy plenty «)f i>ieture-lHMiks, and enimmed 
his nursery with toj-s. Its walls were eoven^l with pietures imstol 
up by the father’s own hand, and pun'hi)se<l by him for midy 
money. When he wtts oft' duty with Mrs. Rawdon in the I’ark, 
he would sit up here, isissiug hours with the Uiy ; who rode on his 
chest, who pxdle»l his great mustiiehios iis if they were driving-nins, 
and siicnt days with him in indeliitig-.ible gsimlNils. 'i'he nsim wiis 
a low room, and once, when the child was not live years old, ids 
father, who was tossing him wildly up in his arms, hit the pisw 
little ehap’s skull so violently agidnst the ceiling tliat he almost 
dmpiwd the child, so terriiiiHl was he at the disiister. 

Rjiwdon minor had made up Ids fiu’c for a tremendous howl 
the severity of the blow indeed aiithoristMl that iiidulgnii'e ; but just 
as he was going to iM'gin, the father interiNtsiKl. 

“ For (IimI's Hiike, Riiwdy, don’t wake mamma," he cried. Ainl 
the chihl, hsiking in a very hanl and piteous way at his fiither, bit 
his li]w, elenelusl his hands, and didn’t cry a bit. Rawdon t4ild that 
story at the clubs, at the mess, to everylssly in town. “ By (lail, 
sir,” he exi>lained to the public in general, “what a goisl ]ilueked 
one that Iwy of mine is what a trump he is! I half sent his 
lieacl through the indling, by (lad, and he wonidn’t cry tor fear of 
disturbing his mother." 

Bometimes once or twice in a week that lady visited the njijs-r 
regions in which the chihl lived. She came like a vivithsl ligiire out 
of the Maijasin. den Mtxle* blandly smiling in the most Iwautiful 
_jiew clotln's and little gloves and Issits. Wonderful si'arfs, laces, 
and jewels glitteivd alsait her. She had always a new bonnet on : 
and flowers bloome«l in it; or elsxi magidliceiit curling 

ostrich feathers, soft and snowy as camelliiis. She ihhIiIciI twice or 
thrice patronisingly to the little Isty, who hsjkcd up from his dinner 
or from the )>icturc8 of soldiers he was iKiinting. When she left 
the room, an <sloiu- of rose, or some otlnT magiesd fnigraiice, lingen-d 
alwiit the. nursery. She Wixs an xmearthly Iwing in his eyes, suis-rior 
to his father -to all the world; to Ixs worship|ssl and admin-d at 
a distance. To drive with that lady iii the (Sirriagi! was an awful 
rite r he sate ujt in the back se-at, and <lid tiot dan* to spejik: he 
gazeil with all his eyes at the Ix-autifully dressi-d i»rinit!SH opjsmibi 
to him. Gentlemen on splendiil imnicing horsc;s came tip, and 
smiled and talked with her. How her eyes Ixaimed uism all of 
them ! her hand userl to quiver ami wave gracefully as they ijasswl. 
When he w'cnt out with her he liad his new red dress on. His old 
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brown bolhad waa good enough when be stayed at home. Some¬ 
times, when she was away, and Dolly his maid was making his bed, 
he came into his mother’s room. It was as the abode of a &iry to 
him—a mystic chamber of splendour and delights. There in the 
wardrobe hung those wonderful robes—pink and blue, and many- 
tinted. There was the jewel-case, silver-clasped: and the wondrous 
bronze hand on the dressing-table, glistening all over with a hundred 
rings. There was the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in which he 
could just see his own wondering head, and the reflection of Dolly 
(queerly distorted, and as if up in the ceiling), plumping and patting 
the pillows of the bed. Oh, thou poor lonely little benighted boy! 
Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of little children; 
and here was one who was worshipping a stone! 

Now Bawdon Crawley, rascal as the Colonel was, had certain 
manly tendencies of affection in his heart, and could love a child and 
a woman still. For Bawdon minor he had a great secret tenderness 
then, which did not escape Bebecca, though she did not talk about 
it to her hnsltand. It did not annoy her: she was too good-natured. 
It only increased her scorn for him. He felt somehow ashamed of 
this paternal softness, and hid it from his wife - only iudulgii^ in 
it when alone with the hoy. 

Ho used to take him out of mornings, when they would go to 
the stables together and to the Park. Little Lonl Southdown, the 
best-iiatiued of men, who would make you a present of the hat from 
his heiul, and whose imuii occupation in life was to buy nicknaeks 
that he might give them away afterwards, bought the little chap a 
pony not much bigger than a large rat, the donor ssiid, and on this 
little block Shetland pigmy yoimg Biiw<ion’s gresit father Wiis pleased 
to mount the boy, and to walk by his side in the Park. It pleased 
him to see his old qmirters, and his old fellow-guardsmen at Knights- 
bridge: ho had begun to think of his bticlielorhood with something 
like rt^pnt. The old trooijcrs were glad to reci>gnlse their ancient 
otticer, and damlle the little Colonel. Colonel Cmwley found dining 
at mess and with his brother-oflicers very pleasant. “ Hang it, I 
ain’t clever enough for her- -I know it She won’t miss me,” he 
used to say: and he was right, his wife did not miss him. 

Bobcc^ was fond of her huslmnd. She was always perfectly 
good-humoiued and kind to him. She did nut even show her scorn 
much ior him ; perhaps she liked him the better for being a- fool. 
Ho was her upper servant and •ntaUt’e ilhAtel. He went on her 
errands; obeyed her orders without question; (hove in the carriage 
in the ring with her without repining; took her to the opera-box; 
solaced himself at his club during tlie ])erfnrmance, and came punc¬ 
tually back to fetch her when due. He would have liked her to be 
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a little fonder of the boy: but even to that he m'oneiled hiniaclf. 
“ Han^' it, you know, she’s so clever,” he sjiid, “ami I'm not literary 
and that, you know.’’ For, as we have sjiid Ik'Kw, it nsiuin's no 
great wisdom to be able to n’iii at eunis and billianls, ami Itawdon 
made no pretcusinns to any other sort of skill 

W'hen the comitaiiion cnme, his domestic duties iHM'ame very 
liglit. His wife enmiragwl him to dine ahnsul: slie would let him 
off duty at the Ojicra. “ Don’t stsiy and stujwfy youi-self at homo 
to-night, my dear,” she would say. “ Some men are (Mtming who 
will only bore you. I wouhl m>t ask them, hut you know it's 
for yoiu* good, mid now I have a shee|wlog, I need not Isi afniiil 
to be alone.” 

“ A sheciwlog- a eom]»anion! Reeky Sharji with a eomiKinion ! 
Isn’t it gixsl funi” thought Mrs. (Jniwlcy to herw'lf. The notion 
tiekloil hugely her sense of humour. 

One Sunday morning, as Ihiwdon (V.iwley, his little son, and the 
ixmy were taking their iwenstomed walk in the J’ark, they |kism'iI by 
an old aefiuaintanee of the ('olonel’is t'oqHtral Uliiik, of the n*gimeiit> 
who was in eonversiition with a friend, an old gentleman, who held 
a Ixiy in his arms alsnit the age ot little Hawdon, This other 
youngster had hiuzihI hold of the Waterhst medal whhdi the ( 'Or|M>riil 
wore, and wiis examining it with ilelight. 

“ Gmsl morning, your hoiuair,” saiil tJIink, in rejily to the “ How 
do. Clink ? ” of the Colonel. “ This ’ert‘. young gentleman is alsmt 
the young Colonel’s ag«>, sir,” eontinued th<‘ Corjioral. 

« His father wiis a Waterhsi man, too,” said the old gentleman, 
who earrieil the l»oy. “ Wasn’t he, (J«f»rgy 1 ” 

“ Yes,” said (Jeorgy. He and the littlct eliap on the ]K>ny were 
looking at «w.h other with all their might solemnly seanning eai h 
other as ehildn-u do. 

“ In a line regiment,” Clink said, with a ]«itronising air. 

“ He was a Captain in the th nigiment,” saiil the old gentle¬ 
man rather pomismsly. “Captain (leorge Oslsirne, sir isTliajis 
you knew him. He dieil the death of a hero, sir, iightmg against 

the Corsican tyrant.” , , ,. ,, 

Colonel Crawley blushed rpiite reil. “ I knew him very well, 
sir” he said, “and his wife, his dear little wife, sir - how is she? 

* “She is my daughter, sir,” saiil the old gentleman, putting 
down the boy, and taking out a mnl with gn-at solemnity, which 
he lianded to the Colonel. Dn it was written 

“Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent tor the Blaik Diamond and Anti- 
Cindcr Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Stiwt, and Anna- 
Maria Cottages, Fulliam Road West.” 
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Little Geoiigy went up and looked at the Shetland pony. 

“Should you like to have a ride!” said Rawdon minor from 
the saddle. 

“Yes,” said Georgy. The Colonel, who liad been looking at 
him with some interest, took up the child and put him on the pony 
holiind Rawdon minor. 

“ Take hold of him, Georgy,” ho said—“ take my little boy 
round the waist - his name is ^wdon.” And both the children 
licgan to laugli. 

“You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, this summer’s day, 
sir,” said the good-natured Corporal; and the Colonel, the Corpora, 
and old Mr. &dley with his umbrella, walked by the side of the 
ehildreii. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

A I-Aifll.Y /.V A VERY SMALL 11 AY 

W E nnwt mippoHe little (>Hlx>nin luu) ridden fnnn 

Kui^htsbridgo towiinis Fulluuii, and will Hti)|i mid nuiko 
in*iuirici!i at that villa;;o roji^ardin;' wnne friemla wlimn we 
have left there. How is Mrs. Amelia after the storm of \Vat<*rliM> ? 
Is she. living and thriving I What has eome of Major Dolihin, whose 
cab was always hankering alxnit her |>remises I and is then* any news 
of the Colloetor of Boggley Wollah I The fai-ts eoneeniing the latter 
are briefly these. 

Our worthy fat frieiul Josc]>h SedIcy n*tnmeil to India not long 
after his eacajK! from Bnissels. Either bis furlough was nji, or he 
dreaded to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. How«‘ver it 
might Ix!, he went Ixiek to his duties in Bi‘ng*al very sisni afU*r Naisi- 
leon had taken up his residence at St. IIel<*na, when* .bis saw the ex- 
Emtxiior. To hear Mr. Swlley talk on Isisinl shiji you would have 
siipixiscd tliat it was not the first time he and the Corsican had met, 
ami that the eivilian luul Is'ardcd the Fivncli (ileiierid at Mount St. 
John. He hml a thousand anecdotes alxait the famous lisittlrs ; he 
knew the iwsition of every regiment, and the loss which each had 
incurred. He did not <lcny that he. luul been concerned in those 
victories—that he Inwl lieen with the army, and carriwl d«*s|iatclics for 
the Duke of Wellington. And he descrilicd what the Duke did and 
said on every conceivable moment of the day of Waterhsi, with such 
an accumte knowledge of his (Iracc’s B«*ntimenta and pns-isslings, 
that it was clear he must have Isicn liy the (siiniueror’s side through¬ 
out the day ; though, as a non-comhitant, his name was not mcutioiinil 
in the public documents relative to the Isittle. Perhajis he lu-tually 
worked himself up to believe that he hail Ix‘en cngagisl with the 
army; certmn it is that he made a prodigious sensation for some 
time at Calcutta, and was callwl Waterhxj Sedley during the whole 
of his subsequent stay in Bcngid. 

The bills which Jos harl given for the imrchasc of those unlucky 
horses were paid without question by him and his agents. He never 
was heard to allude to the hiigain, and nolxiriy knows for a certainty 
what became of the horses, or how he got rid of them, or of Isidor, 
1 2 A 
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his Belgian servant, who sold a grey horse, very like the one which 
Jos roclo, at Valenciciin(» sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents Inul orders to pay one hundred and twenty 
poimds yearly to his imrcuts at Fulham. It was the chief support 
of the old couple; for Mr. Sedley’s speculations in life subsequent to 
his bankniptcy ditl not by any means retrieve the broken old gentle¬ 
man’s fortune. He tried to be a wine-merchant, a coal-merchant, a 
commission lottery agent, &c. &c. He sent round prospectuses to 
his friends whenever he t(X>k a new trade, and ordered a new brass 
plate for the d(M)r, and talked pomisnisly about making his tbrtune 
. still. But Fortune never camo back to the feeble ami stricken old 
man. One by one his friends dropped off, and were weary of buying 
dear coals and btul wine ftom him; and there was only his wife in 
all the world who fancied, when he tottered off to the City of a 
morning, that he was still doing any business there. At evening 
he crawled slowly back; and he used to go of nights to a little club 
at a tavern, where he disiiosed of the hnauccs of the nation. It was 
wonderful to hear him talk alsmt millions, and agios, and discounts, 
and wliat Rothncdiild was doing, and Baring Brothers. He talke<i 
of such vast sums that the gentlemen of the club (the apotheovry, 
the undertaker, the great carpenter and builder, the jairish clerk, 
who was allowed to come steiilthily, and Mr. GLipp, our old acquaint¬ 
ance) re8i)ectetl the old gentleman. “I was better off once, sir,” 
he did not fail to tell everybody who “used the room.” “ My son, 
sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of Ramgunge in the Presidency 
of BiMigsil, and touching his four thousand rapccs per mensem. My 
daughter might be a Colonel’s lady if she liked. I might draw ujwn 
ray son, the first magistrate, sir, for two thousand pounds to-morrow, 
and Alexander would cash my bill down, sir, down on the coimter, 
sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud family.” You and I, 
my dear reader, may drop into this condition one day: for have not 
many of our friends attained iti Our luck may iiul; oiu* iMwers 
forsake us: mu' place on the boanls be fciken by better and younger 
mimes—the cliance of life roll away and leave us shattered and 
stranded. Then men will walk across the roiul when they meet 
yon—or, worse still, liohl you out a couple of fingers and paitronise 
you in a pitying way —then you will know, as soon ns yoim back is 
turned, that your Wend be^ns with a “ Poor devil, what impru¬ 
dences he lias committed, what chances tfuit cliap has thrown away! ” 
Well, well—a carriage and tliroe thousand a year is not the summit 
of the reward nor the eud of Qod’s judgment of men. If quacks 
prosper as often ns they go to the wall—^if zanies succeed and knaves 
arrive at fortune, and, vice versd, sharing ill-luck and pros{ierity for 
all the world like the ablest and must hunest amongst us—1 say. 
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Itrotlicr, the and plciianrea of Vanity Fair cannot lie held of 
any }{rpat acconnt, and that it is [irolwhle . . . but we an> waiider- 
iiiK out of the doiuaiii of the stor^'. 

Had Mrs. Sedley Ikh'u a wouiaii of euerf,^, she would liave exerted 
it after her huslKtud’s min, and, oeeu)iyiu}' a Inniu^ lioU 8 (>, would have 
taken in Ixiimlere. The broken Sedley would hav»‘ aetol well as the 
boanlinjf-hiaise landlady's hnsliand; the Munoz of private life; the 
titular lonl and nuiHter: the carver, house-stewanl, and humble 
hiislKind of the oci-upier of the diiifty throne. I have se«‘n men of 
jlttssl bniins and bnaxliuK, and of ^'isxl hopes and vij^iur omr, who 
feiisted miuires and kejtt huntt>rs in their youth, inetAly eiittiiiK u)> Ickh. 
of mutton for raniroroiis old luirridans, and imdenilin;; b* ]iii‘side over 
their dn'iiry tiibles - but Mrs. Salley, we stiy, laul not spirit enough 
to bustle alxnit for “ a f((w schM-t inmat(>s to join a cheerfid musical 
family,” sm-h as one i-eads of in the TinwK. She was content bi li(! 
on the shore when* Fortune had stranded her- and yon could sii* 
that the career of this old couple was over. 

I don’t think they wen; indiappy. I'erha|is they wem a litth* 
pnmder in their downfall than in their pnisjHTity. Mrs. Sedley 
was always a ^reat ]M‘rson for lii‘r landlady, Mrs. Clapp, when 
she descoiidisl and ]Ktssed many hours with her in the iNisenient or 
ornaimaited kib-hen. The Tnsh maid Hetty Flaiiinain’s iKiniiets and 
riblsms, her siiuciness, her idlen(*ss, her reckless pnNlio;dity of kib'laai 
candles, her consumption of tea and su<eir, and so forth, is-cupitsl and 
amused the old lady almost as mueh as the doings of her tormer 
hoiisidiohl, when she had Siinil)o and the ccKU-lmian, and a itrisiiii, and 
a t(X)tls)y, and a himsekceiXT with a ivoiment of female domestics 
her former household, alsmt which the ;'oixl lady bdkisi a humired 
times a rlay. Anil lx>sides Hetty Flana^am, Mrs. Seilley had all the 
maids-of-all-work in the street to sufierintend. She knew how each 
tenant of the cotbutes paid or owed his little mit. She sbiiiisil aside 
when Mm. Rouiteuiont the actn-ss jsissisl with her dubious family. 
She flung up her head when Mrs. Hestler, the aiMithei.-ury’s lady, 
dmve by in her huslxuid's iirofisisional one-homo ehaisc. She had 
colloijuira with the greengrocer alsait the is-niiorth of turni|ts which 
Mr. Sedley loveil: she kejit an eye uihui the milkman, and the 
baker’s boy; and made visitations to the biibdier, who sold hundreilu 
of oxen very likely with leas ado than was made alsnit Mm. Sedley’s 
loin of mutbm: and she counteil the isibibies under the Joint on 
Sundays, on which days, drest in her Wt, she went b> church twice, 
and read Blair’s Seraions in the evening. 

On tliat day, for “ business ” preventwl him on week days from 
taking such a pleasure, it was old Sisllcy’s delight bi take out his 
little grandson Georgy to the neiglilwuring Harks or Kensingbm 
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Ganlens, to see the Boldiero or to feed the ducks. Gfeo^gy loved the red¬ 
coats, and his grandpapa told him how his &ther hml been a hunous 
soldier, and intnxluc^ him to many sergeants and others with 
Waterloo medals on their breasts, to whom the old grandfather 
pompously presented the child as the son of Captain Osborne of the 
—th, who died gloriously on the glorious eighteenth. Ho has been 
known to treat some of these non-commissioned gentlemen to a glass 
of porter, and, indeed, in their first Sunday walks was disposed to 
8 tK)il little Georgy, sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliament, 
to the detriment of his health —until Amelia declared that George 
jihould never go out with his graudimpa, unless the latter promised 
solemnly, and on his honour, not to give the child any cakes, lolli- 
I)oi)s, or stall pnsluco whatever. 

l^twcen Mrs. Sedley and her <laughtcr there was a sort of 
coolness about this boy, and a secret j^ousy—fi)r one evening in 
George’s very early days, Amelia, who had bren seated at work in 
their little parlour scarcely renuu'king that the old lady had quitted 
the room, ran upstairs instinctively to the nursery at the cries of 
the cliild, who had been asleep until that moment - -and there fbtmd 
Mrs. Sedley in the act of surreptitiously administering Daffy’s Elixir 
to the in&nt. Amelia, the gentlest and swcetrwt of everyday 
mortiils, wlicn she foimd this meddling with her maternal authority, 
thrilled and trembled all over with anger. Her cheeks, onlinarily 
imle, now fiiuihcd up, until they were as red ns they used to be 
when she was a child of twelve yeara old. She seizetl the baby out 
of her mother’s arms, and then grasped at the bottle, leaving the old 
huly gaping at her, furioiui, and holding the guilty teaspoon. 

Amelia Hung the lx)ttle crashing into the fireplace. “ I will mt 
have baby {loisoucd, mamma,” cried Emmy, rottking the infant about 
violcntfy with both her arms roimd him, and turning with flashing 
eyes at her mother. 

" Poisoned, Amelia! ” said the old lady; “ this language to me ? ” 

“ He sliall not have any medicine but that which Mr. Pestlcr 
sends fur him. He told mo that Daflys Elixir was poison.” 

“Very good: you think I’m a murderess then,” replied Mrs. 
Sedley. “This is the language you use to yoim mother. I have 
met with misfurtmics: I have sunk low in life; I liave kept my 
carriage, and now walk on foot; but I did not know I was a 
munleress before, and thank you for the news.” 

“ Mamma,” said the poor girl, who was always ready for tears— 
“you slioiddn’t be hard upon me. I—I didn’t mean—I mean, I 
did not wish to say you would do any wrong to this dear child; 
only-” 

“ Oh no, my love,—only that I was a mimleress; in which 
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rase, I hail better go to the Old Bailey. Tboiij;h I didn't iNnson 
you, when you wen* a ehild; but ^iive you the liest of (‘duention, 
and the most exi>ensive masters money etnild iimeuiv. Yes; I’ve 
nurecd five ehildren, ami buri(>d three: ami the one I loved the 
best of all, and tendml throimh and UH'tbin^', and innish'a, 
and hno]iiii;'-i‘i)u^b, and bnainfht np with foremn niiist-ers, n‘;>ardleHa 
of e.\]H'n8e, and with aceomplishments at Minerva lionst! wbieb I 
never had when I was a frirl— when I was tis> jilad t4) honour iny 
hither and mother, that I mij'ht lire hum hi tlie land, and to lie 
usefid, and not to ino]ie all day in my room and act tlii* tine lady 
says I’m a mnnlercss. Ah, Mrs. Osls)nie! may you never nourish* 
a viper in your Iswoni, that’s my prayer.” 

“ Manmin, nuinima! ” eried tlio Isuvildered ^irl: and the ehild 
in her arms set up a fnintie ehoriis of shouts. 

“A mniileress, indeed ! (!o down on ytair knot's and pniy to 
Oo<l to eleiuise your wiekcil iiimmteful hciirt, Amelia, and may He 
foimive you us I do: ” ami Mrs. Seilley tossed out of the nsun, 
hissing mit the woni ]s>isnn onee more, and so ending her eharitabic 
Imneditrtion. 

Till the termination of her imtiind life, this bmieh between Mrs. 
Setllcy and her tlaughter was never tbomnghly mended. The i|uarn>i 
gave the elder lady niunlx'rless advanbiges whieh she did not fail 
to turn to aeconnt with female ingenuity ami is-rseveninee. For 
instant*, she aean*ly sistke to Amelia for many weeks anerwanls. 
She warned the drnnt'stiw not to toueh the ehild, its Mrs. Osisirne 
might Ixs offendctl. She asked her daugliter to sec and satisfy heiself 
that there Wiis no iraison preiwred in the little, thiily niesst* that 
were concocted for Georgy. When neigblsiurs asked after the Isty's 
health, she referred them pointetlly to Mrs. Oslionie. Slif never 
ventured to ask whether the Iwby was well or not. .S7«e would not 
touch the eliild although he was her gnuidson, and own iin-eious 
darling, tor she was not to ehildren, ami might kill it And 
whenever Mr. Pestler earnc nisai his healing inquisition, she reiM>ived 
the Doctor with such a sarcastic and s<a)niftil demeanour, as made 
the Buigeon declare that not Duly Thistlewmsl herself, wlmm he li.-id 
the honour of attending profesaionally, eouhl give herself greiib-r airs 
than old Mrs. Sedley, from whom he never hwk a fee. And very 
likely Emmy was jealous bio, upon her own jiart, as what mother is 
not, of those who would manage her children for her, or Ixs-oine 
umdidates for the first place in their affections 1 It is certain that 
when anybody nursed the child, she was uiieasy, and that she would 
no more allow Mrs. Glapp or the domestic to dress or tend him, 
than she would have let them wash her husliand’s miniature which 
hung up over her little bed i— the same little heil fnim w'hich the 
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poor girl had gone to his; and to which she retired now tor many 
long, silent, tcarfiil, but happy years. 

In this room was all Amelia’s heart and treasure. Hero it was 
that she tended her boy, and watched him through the many ills of 
childhood, with a constant passion of love. The elder George 
returned in him somehow, only improved, and sis if come back from 
heaven. In a hundred little tones, looks, and movements, the child 
was so like his father, that the widow’s heart thrilled as she held 
him to it; and ho would often ask the cause of her tears. It was 
because of his likeness to his father, she did not scruple to tell him. 
'She talked constantly to him about this dead &ther, and spoke of 
her love for George to the innocent and wondering cliild ; much more 
than she ever had done to George himself, or to any confidante of 
her youth. To her parents she never talked about this matter; 
shrilling from baring her heart to them. Little George very likely 
could understand no better than they; but into his cars she poured 
her sentimental secrets unreservedly, and into his only. The very 
joy of this woman was a sort of grief, or so tender, at least, that its 
expression was tears. Her sensibilities were so w(^ and tremulous, 
that perhaps they ought not to be bilked about in a book. I was 
told by Dr. Pestlcr (now a most flourishing lady’s physician, with a 
sumptuous dark green carriage, a prospect of apcc<ly knighthood, 
and a house in Manchester Square), that her grief at weaning the 
child was a sight that woidd have immanncil a Herod. He was 
very soft-hearbul many years ago, and his wife was mortally jealous 
of Mrs. Amelia, then and long afterwonls. 

Perhai>s tlie Doctor’s lady harl good reason for her jealousy: 
most women shared it^ of those who formed the small circle of 
Amelia’s acqiuuntauce, and were quite angry at the enthusiasm with 
which the other sex regarded her. For almost all men who oume 
near her loved her; tliough no doubt they would be at a loss to tell 
yon why. Slie was not brilliant, nor witty, nor wise over much, nor 
extraordinarily handsome. But wherever she went she touched and 
clmrmed every one of the male sex, as invariably as she awakened 
the scorn and incredulity of her own sisterhood. I think it was her 
weakness wliich was her prineiiuil cluirm: a kind of sweet sulv 
mission and softness, which seemed to appeal to each man she met 
for his sympathy and protection. We have seen how in the regiment, 
though she spoke but to few of George’s comrades there, all tlie 
swords of the young fellows at the mess-table would have leapt from 
their scabbards to %ht roimd her; and so it was in the little narrow 
lodging-house and circle at Fidham, she interested and pleased every- 
botly. If she hud been Mrs. Maugo herself, of the great house of 
Mongo, Plantain, & Co., Grutched Friars, and the magnificent 
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proprietress of tlie Pineries, Fiilhnin, who fsive suinnuT iftf/iinitr* 
fmiueiitctl by Dukes uiul Enris, uinl diDve nlMtut the ]Hirisli with 
nia^a)iiieeut yellow liveries und kiy hors«>s, siieli as the ixiyal shihles 
at Kensington tbenuadves eouhl not tnni ont I sjiy, hml she Is-en 
Mrs. Mango heiself, or her son's wite, Lady Mary Mango (daughter 
ot the Earl of Ciwtleinouldy, who eondeseeiahti to laarrj' the head 
of the firm), the triidesinen of the neighlMairlusHl could not iwy her 
more honour than they invariably showeil to tla* gentle young wi»low, 
when she jHissed by their tltKirs, or made lier humble ]iiuvhas<'s at 
their shojis. 

Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the iue<lieal man, but Mr. 
Linton the young assistant, who dis-toml the stTvaiit-maids and 
small trsulesmen, and might lie sivn any day reading the 7'iiiiiit in 
the surgery, who openly deelao'd himself the slave <if Mrs. Osborne, 
lie was a jiresentablc young gi-ntleniaii, moii> welemm* at Mrs. 
Setlley’s hslgings than his principal; and if anything went wrong 
with Georgy', he would drop in twice or thrice in the day to s(H‘ the 
little ehap, aiul without so much as the thought of a fee. lie would 
abstract lozwigrw, tamarinds, and other pnuluce from the surgery- 
tlrawers tor little Geoigy’s benetit, und ciim|Niuiide<l draughts and 
mi.xtures for him of mimc;ulous swiftness, so that it was ipiiti* a 
pleasure to tlie child to lx; ailing. He and Pestler, his child', sate 
up two whole nights by the boy in that momentous und awful week 
when Omrgy hud the measles; and when you would have thought, 
from the mothei'’s terror, that there had never Ihh'ii measles in the 
world before. Would they have done as much for other {ssiplel 
Did they sit u{i for the folks at the Pineries, when Rid]ih Plaiita 
genet, and Gwendoline, and Guinever Mango had the sana> juvenile 
complaint 1 Did they sit uii for little Mary Clapp, the luiidlonrs 
daughter, who m'tuully caught the disease off little Georgy? Truth 
compels one to say, no. They slept ipiitc undisturlsil, at least as 
far as she was coni'enieil - prmiounced heis to la; a slight case, whicli 
would almost cure itself, sent her in a dniught or two, and threw 
in Ixirk when the child mllied, with la-rfei't inditference, and just liir 
form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier ojijsisite, who gave 
Iwwons in his native tongue at various (h-IkmiIs in the neighlNiurluHNi, 
Mul who might be heanl in his apartment of nights playing tremu¬ 
lous old gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old fiddle. Whenever 
this iiowdered and courteous old man, who never missed a Sunday 
at the convent chaia*! at Hammersmith, und who was in all re-i 
s|M!Cts, thoughts, conduct, ami liearing, utterly unlike the lieanlecl 
savages of his nation, who curse i«rtidiotis Albion, and scowl at you 
from over their cigars, in the Qiutdrant arcades at the )ircsent day— 
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whonorer the old Chevalier de Talotumige spoke of Mistress Osborne, 
he would first finish his pinch of snuff, flick away the romping 
particles of dust with a graceful wave of his hand, gather up his 
fingers again into a bunch, and, bringing them up to his mouth, 
blow them oiien with a kiss, exclaiming. Ah I la divine criature ! 
He vowed and protested that when Amelia walketl in the Brompton 
luu&s flowers grew in profusion under her feet. He called little 
(leorgy Cupid, and asketl him news of Venus, his mamma; and told 
the astonished Betty Flanagan that she was one of the Graces, and 
the favoiuite attendant of the Reine des Amours. 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gained and imcon- 
scious popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, tlie mild and genteel curate 
of the district chapel, which the family attended, call assiduously 
upon the widow, (hmdlo the little boy on his knee, and offer to teach 
him Latin, to the anger of the elderly virgin, his sister, who kept 
house for him t “ There is notliiiig in her, Beilby,” the latter lady 
would say. “When she comes to tea here she docs not speak a 
wonl dining the whole evening. She is but a ]ioor lackadaisical 
creature, and it is my belief has no heart at all. It is only her 
pretty face which ail you gentlemen admire so. Miss Grits, who 
has five thousand ixuinds, and ex[)ectations besides, has twice as 
much character, and is a thousand times more agreeable to my 
taste; and if she were good-looking I know that you would thii^ 
her perfection.” 

Very likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. It is the 
pretty face which creates sympathy in the hearts of men, those 
wicked rogues. A woman may possess the wisdom and chastity of 
Minerva, and we give no h^l to her, if she has a plain face. What 
folly will not a pair of bright eyes make pardonable) What 
diiluess may not r^ lips and sweet accents render pleasant 1 And 
so, with their usual sense of justice, hulies argue that because a 
woman is luuidsome, therefore she is a fool. Oh ladies, ladies! 
there are some of yon who are neither handsome nor wise. 

These are but trivial incidents to recount in the life of oiur 
hcroiuo. Her talc does not deal in wonders, as the gentle reader 
has already no doubt perceived; and if a journal had been kept of 
her proceedinp during the.seven years after the birth of her son, 
there would have been found few incidents more remarkable in it 
than that of the measles, reconled in the foregoing page. Yes, one 
day, and greatly to her wonder, the Reverend Mr. Binny, just 
mentioned, asked her to change her name of Osborne for his own; 
when, with deep blushes, and tears in her eyes and voice, she 
thanked him for his n^rd for her, expressed gratitude for his 
attentions to her and to her poor little boy, but said tliat she 
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nPTer, never could tliink of uny Imt- Imt tlie liu«l>und whom kIic 
had loot. 

On tlic twenty-fifth of April, and the emliteeiitii of June, tlie 
days of niarriime and wuIowIkkmI, slie kept lier mom entirely, eon- 
secriitinj; them (and wo do not know how many lioiirs of*solitury 
ni^'ht-tliouj'ht, her little Liy slet'pinj; in his erih l>y her iHHisuh') to 
the memory of that <leiKirti'd friend. During' the day she was mom 
active. She had to teaeh (h'orse to read and to \vrit<‘, and a little 
to draw’. She mini Isioka, in onler that she mi;tht tell him stories 
from them. As Ida eyes 0 ]H‘ 1 uh 1 , and his mind e.\|iiinde<l, lunler the 
intlucnee of the outward natum rtainil alsnit him, she taiisrht the 
child, to the l)e 8 t of her humhle isiw<*r, to aekiiowled;,'e the Maker 
of all; and every ni};ht and every morning' he and she (in that 
awful and touehiiiK eommunion whii'h T think must hrinj; a thrill 
to the heart of every ]nan who witmwx's or who rememU’i-s it) the 
mother and the little Ixty jirayeil to thir Father hwtlier, the 
mother ))kwli]ij' with all her Kentle heart, the I’hild lispinfj after her 
as she simkc. Ami each time they prayed to (!inI to hh'ss dear 
imiw, as if he were alive and in the nsim with them. 

To wash and dress this yoiiiiK gentleman to take him for a 
run of the mornings, liefore breakfast, and the i-etn-at of grand|ia|Ki 
f(>r “ business to make t(>r him the most wonderful and ingenious 
dresses, for which einl the thrifty widow cut uj) and alt 4 -r(Hl every 
available little bit of finerj' whieh she jiossessisl out of her wanlrols! 
during her marriage for Mrs. OslN>nie herself (gn'atly to her 
mother’s vexation, who iireferrctl line clothes, esjH-cially since her 
misfortunes) always wore a black gown, and a straw iMsmct with a 
block riblMOi-- occupied her many houra of the day. Others she had 
t to spare, at the service of her mother and her old father. She had 
taken the jiains to leain, find used to ]ilay criblsige with this geiitle- 
imin on the nights when he <lid not go to his club. She sang liir 
him when he wiis so minded, and it was a gissl sign, iiir he invari¬ 
ably fell into a comfortable sleep during the music. She wrote out 
his numerous memorials, lett<*rs, prosix^tusi-a, and projei’ts. It was 
in her handw'riting that most of the old gentleinan’s former aci|uaint- 
ances were infonned that he had become an agent for the Iflack 
Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal Company, and could siifiply his 
friends and the public with the Ixist coals at — *. jter chaldnm. 
All he did was to sign the circulars with his fhairish and signature, 
and direct them in a shaky, 4 ’lerk-like hand. One of th«*se jsii»ers 
was sent to Major Dobbin, — Regt., care of Messrs. Cox and 
Greenwood; but the Major I)cing in Madras at th»’ time, had no 
particular call for coals. He knew, though, the hand which Jiod 
written the prospcctrw. Goral Go«l! what would he not have given 
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to hold it in his own! A second prospectus caine ont, informing 
the Major that J. Sedley & Company, imving establishc*! agencies 
at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. Mary’s, were enabled to offer to their 
Mends and the public generally, the finest and must celebrated 
growtlis of ports, sherries, and claret wines at reasonable prices, and 
under extraordinary advantages. Acting upon this hint, Dobbin 
furiously canvassed the governor, the comman<ler-iii-chiei) the judges, 
the regiments, and everylxxly whom he knew in the Presidency, 
and sent home to Sedley & Co. orders for wine which iierfectly 
astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, who was the Co. in the 
business. But no more orders came after that first burst of good 
fortune, on which poor old Sedley was about to build a house in the 
City, a regiment of clerks, a dock to himself, and correspondents all 
over the world. The old gentleman’s former taste in wine had gone: 
the curses of the mess-room assailed Major Dubbin for the vile 
drinks he harl been the means of introducing there; and he bought 
lKU!k a great quantity of the wine, and sold it at public outexy, at 
an enormous loss to himself. As for Jos, who was by this tixne 
promoted to a seat at the Revenue Boanl at Calcuttti, he was wild 
with rage when the post brought him out a bundle of these Baccha- 
naliiui prospectuses, with a private note irom his father, telling Jos 
tliat his senior counted upon him in this enterprise, and had con¬ 
signed a quantity of select wines to him, as per invoice, drawing 
bills upon him for the amount of the same. Jos, who would no 
more have it sup{X)8cd tluit his father, Jos Sedlcy’s father, of the 
Boarfl of Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for orders, than that 
he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn, wrote back con- 
tumclioiuly to the old gentleman, bidding him to mind his own 
affairs; and the protested paixer coming back, Scilloy & Co. liad 
to take it up, with the profits which they had made out of the 
Miuiraa venture, and with a little portion of Emmy’s savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty poimds a yexir, there hail been five 
hundred iMunds, as her husband’s executors stated, left in the agents’ 
hands at the time of Osborne’s demise, which sum, as George’s 
guardian, Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per cent, in an Indian 
house of Jigcncy. Mr. Sedley, who thought the Major Inul some 
roguish intentions of his own about the money, was strongly against 
this plan; and he went to the agents to protest person^y against 
the employment of the money in question, when he learned, to his 
suriirise, that there hud liccu no such sum in their hands, that all 
the late Captain’s assets did not amount to a himdred {wunds, and 
that the five hundreil poimds in question must bo a separate sum, 
of which M^or Dobbin knew the particulars. More than ever con¬ 
vinced that there was some rc^ery, old Sedley pursued the Miyor. 
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As Iiw (lungliter» )iCtin‘8t Iriond, he (U'lnaiuU’il witli u liigli liaiul, a 
stateinrut of the late Captain’a acfouiitM. Dolihiii'a ahiuunt'riiig, 
bluahiiig, and awkwanhim adiknl to tlie otlier’a convii-tioiis that 
he^ had a rogue to deal with; and in a niajeatic tone he tohl that 
officer a pieoe of his mind, tw he ealloil it, niinply ahiting Ida ladief 
that the Migurwaa ludawfnlly detaining his late son-in-law’s money. 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his a«'ciiwr had not lieen 
so old and so broken, a (piarn'l might have ensiii'd lK‘twei*n them at 
the Slaughters’ Coffee-house, in a Isix of which place of enterhdii- 
ment the gentlemen had .their colliNiuy. “Come iipst^iirs, sir,” 
liH})ed out the Migor. “ I insist on ycair i-oining u]> the stairs, and 
I will show which is the iigiiml isirty, jioor (leorge or 1 ; ” and, 
dragging the old gentleman up to his iKtlnNiui, he priHhioHl lium 
his desk OslHinie’s accounts, and a bundle of I O C’s which the 
latter had given, who, to do him justiia^, Wiis always nsuly to give 
an I 0 U. “He psud his bills in Englaiul,” Dobiiin adde«l, “but 
he had not a hundred isnmds in the world wlicn he fell. I and one 
or two of his brother-officers imule up the little sum, which was all 
that we coidd simre, and you dare tell us that we are trying to cheat 
the widow and the orphan.” S«“dlcy was very contrite and humhlc<i, 
though the ftiet is, that William Dobbin had told a great falscInsNl 
to the old gentlenian ; having himself given every shilling of the 
money, having buriol his friend, and {taid all the f<!es and chargi’s 
incident upon the calamity and nuiioval of |MK)r Amelia. 

About these ex|K‘ns(^s old Oslsn-ne hud never given himself any 
trouble to think, nor any otlu-r ndative. of Amelia, nor Amelia her¬ 
self, indeed. She trusted to Major Dobbin as an a(rii\mtaiit, listk 
his Bomewhat confused ealeulations for granted: and never oiu'c 
lfuspc(^tiHl how much she wtis in his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the yesir, aoDnling to Inir ]iromis(‘, she wmbi 
him letters b) Madnis, letters all about little Ceoigy. How he. 
treasured these iiaiwrs! Whenever Amelia wrob; he answeiiKl, and 
not until then. But he sent over endUtss n'lnembnini'es of himself 
to his gcslson and to her. He onlered and sent a ls)X of scarfs, and 
a grand ivory set of chessmen from China. The (miwiis wen; little 
green and white men, with n*al swonls ami shields; the knights 
wore on horseWk, the castles were on the liacks of elepliants. 
“ Mrs. Mango’s own set at the Pineries was not so fine,” Mr. J’estler 
remarked These chessmen were tlic deliglit of Ocfiip’s life, who 
printed his liist letter in Jicknowlcilgment of this gift of his godiw^ja. 
He sent over preserves and pickUw, which latter the young j^ntlc- 
man trial surreptitiously in the sidelwanl, and half-killed hinisfdf 
with eating. He thought it wi« a judgment msai him for stealing, 
they were so hot. Emmy wrote a tvraical little account of this 
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mishap to the Mtyor: it pleased him to think that her spirits were 
rallying, and that she could be merry sometimes now. He sent 
over a jjair of shawls, a white one for her, and a black one with 
jwlra-lciives for her mother, and a pair of red scarfe, as winter 
wrappers, for old Mr. Sedley and Geoige. The shawls were worth 
fifty guineas apiece at the very least, as Mrs. S««llcy knew. She 
wore hers in state at church at Brompton, and was TOngratulated 
by her female Mends upon the splendid acquisition. Emmy’s, too, 
liccame prettily her modest black {?)wn. “What a pity it is she 
won’t think of him! ” Mrs. Sedley remafked to Mrs. Clapp, and to 
all her friends of Brompton. “ Jos never sent us such presents, I 
am sure, and grudges ns everything. It is evident tliat the Major 
is over head and ears in love with her: and yet, whenever I so 
much as hint it, she tiums red and begins to cry, and goes and sits 
upstairs with her miniature. I’m sick of that miniature. I wish 
we hatl never seen those odious purse-proud Osbornes.” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early youth 
was passed, and the boy grew up deli«ite, sensitive, imperious, 
woman-bred—domineering the gentle mother whom he loved with 
laissionato affection. He niled all the rest of the little world round 
about him. As ho grew, the elders were amazed at his haughty 
manner and his constant likeness to his fethcr. He asked questions 
about everything, as inquiring youth will do. The profundity of 
his remarks and interrogatories astonished his old grandfather, who 
perfectly bored the club at the taveni with stories about the little 
lad’s learning and genius. He suffered his grandmother with a 
gOfKl-humourcd indifference. The small circle round alsmt him 
believed that the ^mil of the boy did not exist upon the earth. 
Georgy inherited his father’s pride, and perhaps thought they were 
not wrong. 

When he grow to be about six years old, Dobbin began to write 
to him very much. The Major wanted to hear that Georgy was 
going to a school, and hoped ho would adpiit himself with credit 
there: or would he have a good tutor at home 1 it was time that 
he should begin to learn; and his godfather and guanlian hinted 
that ho hopcrl to be allow^ to defray the charges of the boy’s educa¬ 
tion, which would fall heavily upon his mother’s straitenerl income. 
The Major, in a word, was ^ways thinking about Amelia and her 
little boy, and by orders to his agents kept the latter provided with 
picture-books, paint-box(», desks, and all conceivable implements of 
amusement and instruction. Three days before George’s sixth birtli- 
day a gentleman in a gig, aaxrmpanied by a servant, drove up to 
Mr. Sedley’s house, ami asked to see Master George Osborne: it 
WHS Mr. Woolsey, military tailor, of Conduit Street, who came at 
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tlie Major’s onler to measure the youn^ geiitlenum for a suit of 
clothes. He had had the honour of making for the ('a]itain, the 
young gentleman’s hither. 

Sometimes, too, and by the Miyor’s dwin' no dtiiiht, his sisters, 
the Misses Dobbin, woidd call in the family carriage to take Amelin 
and the little Iwy a drive if they were so iuclini'd. The iiatronage 
and kindness of these ladies Wiis very uneomtortahle to Amelia, hut 
she bore it meekly enough, tor her nature was to yield; ami, Isvides, 
the carriage and its splendours gave little (hnirgy imimiise ph'!isun>. 
The Imlies begged occiisionally that the child might jKiss a day with 
them, and he was always glad to go to that fine giinlen house at 
Denmark Hill, where they liveil, and wheiv there were such fine 
gr<i{)e8 in the hot-houses and ja^ielies on the walls. 

One (hvy they kindly eame over to Amelia with news which they 
were sure would delight her- something m'lj intemitiiig aliout their 
■ dear William. 

“What Wiis it: Wiis he coming hoincl” she asked with pleasim' 
beaming in her eyes. 

“ Oh no—not the least hut they had very gmsl reason to !«■- 
lieve that dear William was alstiit to Is' married and to a ivlation 
of a very dear friend of Amelia’s to Miss (llon'iiia O’Dowd, tSir 
Michael O'Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to Join Lady O’Dowd at 
Mmiras a very l)eautiful and accomplished girl, everylsHly sidd.” 

Amelia said “ Oh! ” Amelia was v*-ry ivr// happy indeed. Rut 
she supiswed Olorvina could not 1mi like her old ae<|uaintiinee, who 
was most kind- but-but she Wiw very happy indeed. And by 
some impulse of which I cannot explain the meaning, she ttsik 
George in her arms and kissed him with an extnwirdinary tender- 
xess. Her eyes wcie quite moist when she put the child down; 
‘and she scarcely spoke a word during the whole (»f the drive-■ 
tliough she was so very luippy indeetl. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

A CYNICAL CHAPTER 

O UR duty now takes us back for a brief sjmee to some old 
Hampshire aaiuaintanccs of'ours, whose hopes respectiug 
the disiiosal of their rich kinswoman’s projicrty were so 
wofidly disapiwinted. After counting uiwu thirty thousand pounds 
from his sister, it was a heavy blow to Bute Crawley to receive but 
live; out of which sum, when he had paid his own debts and those 
of Jim, his son at colleg«i, a very small fragment remained to portion 
oft' liis four phiin daughters. Mrs. Bute never knew, or at least 
never acknowledged, how hu: her own tyrannous behaviour had 
tended to niiu her husl)and. All that wouuin could do, she vowed 
and protested she liad done. Was it her fiiult if she did not possesa 
those sycophantic arts which her hypocritical nephew, Pitt Crawley, 
practised! She wished him all the happiness which he merited out 
of his ill-gotten g-ains. “At l«)st the money will remain in the 
family,” she said charitably. “ Pitt will never spend it, niy dear, 
that is quite certain j for a greater miser docs not exist in Engltmd, 
and he is as odious, though iu a different way, as his spendtlirift 
brother, the abandoned Rawdon.” 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of rage and disappointment, 
Ix^^ to accommodate herself as best she coidd to her altered 
fortunes, and to stive and retrench with all her might She 
instnictcd her (hnighters how to bear poverty cheerfully, and invented 
a tliousaud notable methods to conce^ or evade it. She took them 
about to balls and public places in the neighbourhood, with praise¬ 
worthy energy; nay, slie entcrtaineil her friends in a hospitable 
comfortable manner at the Rectory, and much mure fretpiently than 
before dear Miss Crawley’s legacy hod fallen in. From her outward 
bearing nobody woidd have supposed that the family had been dis¬ 
appointed in their expectations: or Imvc guessed from her frequent 
appearance in public how she pinched and starved at homo. Her 
girls had more milliners’ frrmiture than they had ever eqjoyed hefore. 
They appeared perscveringly at the Winchester and Southampton 
assemblies; they jienetrated to Cowes for the race-balls and regatta- 
gaieties there; and their carriage, with the horses taken from the 
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plough, wtM at work ])er|)etiiall}', until it Ix'jtiin almost to lie iH'Iieved 
that the four sisters had had fortunes letl tluaa by their aunt, whosi* 
name the Huiiily never mentioned in jiublie but with the most 
tender {jratitiale and nwinl. I know no sort of lyiiif; wiiieh is more 
frequent in Vanity Fair than this; and it may lx* n'lnarkrtl how 
IM!o]i1e wild praetise it take eredit to tliemsi*lv«*s fiir their hy|sK’risy, 
and fimey that they are exeeeiHnjtly virtuous ami praiseworthy, 
liecause they arc able to dweive the world with refsinl to the extent 
of their means. 

Mrs. Bute eertainly thought herself one of the most virtuous 
women in En^dand, and the si-jlit of her ha]ipy family was an 
edifyinfj! one to straiifiers. They wen* s<i elieeii'ul, so lovino, so 
well edueuted, so 8iui]ile! Martha |iaiiit4‘d tlowers exipiisitely, 
and furnished half the eharity-lwxaars in tin* eouuty. Kmuia 
was a rcjipdar County Bulbul, and her verses in the 
'J'eleifroph were the glory of its l’<K*t’s Comer. Fanny and Alatilda 
sang duets together, mamma jilaying the piano, and the other two 
sisters sitting with their arms round eaeh other’s waists, and listen¬ 
ing alfej'tionately. NolsMly saw tin* isxw girls drumming at the 
duets in private. No one saw mamma drilling them righlly hour 
after hour. In a xvonl, Mrs. Bute put a gissl time against foitunc, 
and kejit up apix;aram*es in the most virtuous manner. 

Everything that a gixxl and rcsfxietable mother eouhl 1I0 Mrs. 
Bute di(i. She got *iver yachting men from Boutliampton, iwrsons 
from the Cathedriil Close at Winehi'ster, and otlh-ers from the 
biirnieks there. She tried to inveigle the young Iwiristers at assixes, 
and encouraged Jim to bring home friends with whom he went tint 
hunting with the H. H. What will not a mother do for tin* Ixmetit 
,of her Ix'lovwl ones? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law', the (slious Baronet 
at the Hall, it is manifest that there could Ixs very litth* in common. 
The rupture lx!twecn Bute and his broth«*r Sir Pitt was (roiiijilele; 
indeed, Ix-tween Sir Pitt and the whole county, to which the old 
man was a scandal. His dislike for rcsix-ebible sjieiety inen*aswl 
with age, and the lo<lgc-gatcs had not opeinxl to a gentleman s 
carriage-wheels since Pitt and Ixidy Jane came to jay their visit of 
duty after their marriage. 

That was an awful and imfortunatc visit, never to be thought of 
by the family without horror. Pitt beggeil his wife, with a glnistly 
countenance, never to siieak of it; and it was only tliniugh Mre. 
Bute heraclf, who still knew everything which took plac« at the 
Hall, that the circumstances of Sir Pitt’s reception of his son and 
daughter-in-law were ever known at all. , „ 

As they drove up the avenue of the jxirk in their neat luid well- 
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appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath great 
gaps among the trees -his trees—which the old Baronet was felling 
entiioly witlioiit licence. The park woro an aspect of utter dreari¬ 
ness and min. The drives were ill kept, and the neat carriage 
splashed and floundered in muddy pools along the road. The 
great sweep in front of the terrace and entrance stair was black 
and c(»vered with mosses; the once trim flower-beds rank and weedy. 
Shutters were up along almost the whole line of the house; the great 
hall door was unbarred after much ringing of the bell ; an individual 
in ribbons was seen flitting up the black oak stair, as Horrocks at 
length admitted the heir of Queen’s Crawley and his bride into the 
halls of their fathers. He leil the way into Sir Pitt’s “ Library,” 
j»a it was called, the fiimes of tobacco growing stronger as Pitt and 
Lady Jane approached that apartment. “ Sir Pitt ain’t very well,” 
Hoirocks remarked apologetically, and hinted that his master was 
afflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk and park. Sir Pitt 
IumI opened one of the windows, and was bawling out thence to the 
postillion and Pitt’s servant, who seemed to be about to take the 
baggage down. 

“ Don’t move none of them tranks,” he cried, pointing with a 
pipe which he held in his hand. “ It’s only a morning visit. Tucker, 
you fool. Lor, wliat cracks that off boss has in his heels! Ain’t 
there no one at the King’s Head to rub ’em a little ? How do, Pitt ? 
How do, my dear ? Como to bc<i the old man, hay 1 ’Gad—you’ve 
a pretty farse, too. You ain’t like tliat old horse-go<lmother, your 
mother. Come and give old Pitt a kiss, like a good little gal.” 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law somewhat, as the 
caresses of the old gentleman, uiishoni and perfumed with tobacco, 
might well ilo. But she remembered that her brother Southdown 
hod mustochios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the Baronet 
with a tolerable grace. 

“ Pitt Iras got vat,” said the Baronet, alter this mark of affection. 
“Docs ho read ec very long zennons, my dear? Hundredth Psalm, 
Evening Hymn, hay, Pitt? Go and get a gloss of malmsey and a 
cake for my Liwiy Jane, Horrocks, you great big booby, and don’t 
stand steartng there like a fat pig. I won’t ask you to stop, ray 
dear; you’ll find it too stoopid, and so should I too along a Pitk 
I’m an old man now, and like my own ways, and my pipe and 
backgammon of a night.” 

“ I can play at backgammon, sir,” said Lady Jane, laugliing. “ I 
used to play with papa and Miss Crawley, didn’t I, Mr. Crawley 1 ” 

“ Lady Jane con play, sir, at the game to which you state that 
you are so partial,” Pitt said liaughtily. 
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“But she w-awn’t stop for all that. Naw, luiw, g«H) hack ti> 
Mmlbury and give Mrs. Biiicer a benefit: or drive doa'ii to the 
Rectoiy, and ask Buty for a dinner. He’ll be ehaniieil to see you, 
you know; he’s so much obligetl to you for j^ttin’ the old woiiuui’s 
money. Ha, ha I Some of it will do to })ntch up the Hall when 
I’m gone.” 

“ I iierceive, sir,” said Pitt, with a hcightenwl voi<o, “ that ytmr 
people a'ill cut down the tiiul)er.” 

“ Yees, yees, very line wesitlier, and seasoimble for the time of 
year,” Sir Pitt answered, adio hud suddenly grown deaf. “ Hut I’m 
gittin’ old, Pitt, now. Law bless you, you ain't far from fifty your¬ 
self But he wears well, my jm'tty I^nly Jane, don’t he 1 It’s all 
giKlIiness, sobriety, and a mond life. Listk iit me. I’m not very fur 
from fowr-scMire—he, ho; ” and he laughed, and took snuff, and livntl 
at her and pinched her hand. 

Pitt once more brought the convewation Itiiek to the timlaT: 
but the Baronet was deaf again in an iiistiiiit. 

“ I’m gittin’ very old, and liave las'll cruel hiul this yciir with 
the lumbago. I shan’t be here now for long; but I’m ghnl ce’ve 
come, daughter-in-law. T like y«air fai-e. Lady Jane: it’s got none 
of the damned high-boned Binkie haik in it; and I’ll give «! some¬ 
thing pretty, my dear, to go to (Nmrt in.” And he shuflliHl across 
the room to a cuiilxwrd, from which he bsik a little old iiise <s*n- 
taining jewels of some value. “ Take that,” said he, “ my dear; 
it lielongcd to my mother, ami afterwanls to the first Jauly Binkie. 
Pretty pearls—never jpive ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. No, no. 
Take ’em and put ’em up (]uick,” siiid he, tlmisting the ease int4» 
his ilaughter’s hand, and clap]>iiig the dmir of the labinet to, as 
Horrocks entered with a salver and refn'shments. 

“ What have you a been and given Pitt’s wife ? ” said the indi¬ 
vidual in ribbons, when Pitt ami Lrnly Jane hml taken leave of the 
old gentleman. It was Miss Homs-ks, the butler’s daughter the. 
cause of the sinuidal throughout the i^amty the lady who n'igiied 
now almost supreme at Queen’s Crawley. 

The rise and progrt'ss of those Riblsms had laM*n inarkisl with 
dismav by the countv and family. The Kiblsms oiwiieil an account 
at the’Mudbiu-y Bnuich Savings Bank; the Ribbons drbve to chiin li, 
monopolising the pony-chaise, which was for the use of the servants 
at the Hall. The domestics were dismissed at her pleasure. The 
Scotch gardener, who still lingerwl on the preiiiises, taking a pnde 
in his walls and hot-houses, and indeed making a pretty go<Kl liveli¬ 
hood by the ganlen, which he farmed, and of which he sold the 
produce at Southampton, found the Ribbons eating peaches on a 
sunshiny morning at the south wall, and had his ears boxed when 
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he remonBtrated about this attack on his property. He and his 
Scotch wife and his Scotch children, the only respectable inhabitants 
of Queen’s Crawley, were forced to migrate, with their goods and 
their chattels, and left the stately comfortable gardens to go to 
waste, and the flower-beds to run to seed. Poor Ltuly Crawley’s 
rose-giinlen became the dreariest wilderness. Only two or three 
domestics shuddered in the bleak old servants’ hall. The stables 
and offices were vacant, and shut up, and half ruined. Sir Pitt 
lived in private, and bOTzed nightly with Horrocks, his butler or 
house-steward (as he now begJin to be caUe*!), and the abandoned 
Ribbons. The times were very much changed since the period when 
she drove to Mudbury in the spring-cart, and called the small trades¬ 
men " Sir.” It may have been sliame, or it may have been dislike 
of his neighboiups, but the old Cynic of Queen’s Crawley hardly issued 
from his park-gates at all now. He quarrelled with his agents, and 
serewetl his tenants by letter. His days were passed in conducting 
his own correspondence; the lawyers and fimn-bailitts who had to 
do business with him, could not reach him but through the Ribbons, 
who received them at the door of the housekeeper’s room, which 
commanded the back entrance by which they were admitt^; and 
so the Baronet’s daily perplexities increased, and his embarrassments 
multiplied round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these reports 
of his father’s dotage reached the most exemplary and correct of 
gentlemen. He trembled daily lest he should hear that the Ribbons 
was proclaimed his second leg^ mother-in-law. Afti‘r that first and 
lust visit, his father’s name was never mentioned in Pitt’s polite and 
genteel establisliment. It was the skeleton in his house, and all the 
flunily walked by it in terror and silence. The Coimtess Southdown 
kept on <lropping ])cr coach at the lodge-gate the most exciting tracts, 
tracts which ought to Mghten the hu^ off your head. Mrs. Bute 
at the Parsonage nightly looked out to see if the sky was red over 
the elms behind which the Hail stood, and the mansion was on fire. 
Sir G. Wapshot and Sir H. Fuddlcstone, old friends of the house, 
woiddn’t sit on the bench with Sir Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut 
him dead in the High Street of Southampton, where the reprobate 
stood offering his dirty old hands to them. Nothing had any effect 
upon him; he put his hands into his pockets, and burst out laughing, 
as he scrambled into his carriage and four; he used to burst out 
laughing at Lady Southdown’s tracts; and he laughed at his sons, 
and at the world, and at the Ribbons when she was angry, which 
was not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks was installed as housekeeper at Queen’s Crawley, 
and niled all the domestics there with great majesty and rigour. 
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All the servants were iiistnioteil to adilrcas her as “Mmu,” or 
“ Matlain ”—and there was one little inaid, on her iiroiiiotiun, who 
pcrsistol in calling her “My Liuly,” withont any ndiuke on the 
part of the hou8ekee]M*r. “ There has lieen lietter ladies, and there 
has been worwr, Hester,” was Miss UornK-ks’ n'jdy to tliis eoin]ili- 
nient of her inferior: so she ruhvl, having siipreiiu' |K)wer t)ver all 
exeejtt her father, whom, however, she tmited with <onsidend)le 
haughtiness, waniing him not to lie t«x) familiar in his k'haviour to 
one “as was t«) Ix' a Riironet’s lady.” fndeetl, she reheanx'd that 
exidteil iwrt in life with gn>at siitisfaetioii to hei-self, and to the 
amnsement of ohl Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her airs and gme«'s, and 
would hiugh by the hour together at her assumptions of dignity and 
imibitious of genttvl life. He swon* it was as gisid as a jilay to six* 
her in the eharaeter of a fine dame, and lie made her ]iut on one of 
the first Lady Cmwley’s Court dn'ssi>s, swearing (entindy to Miss 
Horroeks’ tiwn (xiueurmiee) that the dn-ss iM-eame her pixHligiously, 
and thn-ateiiing to ilrive her otf that very instant to Court in a 
eoaeh-and-four. She had the ransacking of the. waixIrolH's of the t wo 
defunct ladies, and cut and haekixl their ixistliumous tinery so as to 
suit her own tastes anil figiiix*. And she. would have liked to take 
jMissession of their jewels and trinkets tisi; hut the old Itaronet had 
loekoil them away in his iirivate eahinet, nor eoiild she coax Or 
winxxlle him out of the keys. And it is a fact, that some time after 
she left Qiu'en’s Cniwley a ixijiy-lKHik Ix'longing to this lady was 
diseovcreii, which showed that she hail taken gix-at iiains in private 
to learn the art of writing in general, and i‘s|N‘eially of writing her 
own name as Lady Crawley, Lady Retsy Iloriurks, Tjady Elizalx*th 
Crawley, &e. 

Though the gixxl ixiojde of the Parsonage never went to the 
Hall, and shunneil the horrid old dotanl its owner, yet they kejit a 
strict knowhxige of all that hap|x-ned there, and were liMiking out 
every day tiir the catastrojihe for which Miss llori'iM-ks was also 
eager. But Fate intervened enviously, and iireventi-d her fnnn 
receiving the rewanl due to such iinmaeulate love and virtue. 

One day the Baronet siirprisiHl “ her Lidyship,” as he jiK-iilarly 
called her, scateil at that old and tuneless piano in the dniwing- 
100111, w'hieh had si»in;ely licen toueheil since Becky Sharp playixl 
qnailrilles ufxm it—seated at the piano with the utmost gravity, 
and si|ualling to the Ix-st of her isiwer in imitation of the iiiusic 
which she had sometimes heard. The little kitehen-maid on her 
promotion was standing at her luistn.'ss’s side, ipiite delighteil during 
the oiieration, and wagging her head uji and down, and crying, 
“ Lor, Mum, ’tis bittiful,” - Just like a genteel sycojihant in a real 
dmwing-room. 
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This incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, aa usual 
He narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Hoirocks in the 
course of the evening, and greatly to the discomfiture of Miss 
Horrocks. He thrummed on the table as if it had been a musical 
instrument, and squalled in imitation of her manner of singing. He 
vowed that such a beautiful voice ought to be cultivated, and 
declared slie ought to have singing-mastm, in which proposnls she 
saw nothing ridiculous. He was in great spirits that night; and 
drank with his Mend and butler an extraoi^ary quantity of rum- 
and-wator—at a very late hour the MthM Mend and domestic 
conducted lus master to his bedroom. 

Half-an-honr afterwards there was a great huny and bustle in 
the house. Lights went about from window to window in the 
lonely desolate old Hall, whereof but two or three rooms were 
ordinarily occupied by its owner. Presently, a boy on a pony went 
galloping off to Mudbury, to the Doctor’s house there. And in 
another hour (by wliich ^t we ascertain how careiully the excellent 
Mis. Bute Crawley liad always kept up an understanding with the 
great house), that lady in her clogs and calash, the Reverend Bute 
Crawley, and James Crawley, her son, had wtdkcd over from the 
Rectory through the pork, and had entered the mansion by the 
open hall door. 

They passed through the hall and the small oak parlour, on the 
table of which stood the three tumblers and the empty rum-bottle 
wliich hail served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, and through that apart¬ 
ment into Sir Pitt’s study, where they foimd Miss Hoi-rocks, of the 
guilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at the presses and escritoires 
with a bunch of keys. She dropjied them with a scream of terror, 
as little Mrs. Bute’s eyes. Hashed out at her fiom under her black 
calash. 

“ Look at tliat, James and Mr. Crawley,” cried Mrs. Bute, point¬ 
ing at the scared figure of the black-eyed, guilty wench. 

“ He gave ’em me; he gave ’em me ! ” she cried. 

“ Gave them you, you abandoned creature! ” screamed Mrs. 
Bute. “ Bear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good-for-nothing 
woman in the act of stealing your brother’s property; and slie will 
be hanged, as 1 always said she would.” 

Botsy Horrocks, quite daunted, fliuig hersdf down on her knees, 
bursting into, tears. But those who know a really good woman are 
aware tiiat she is not in a hurry to forgive, and that the humiliation 
of an enemy is a tdumph to her soul. 

“Ring the boll, James,” Mrs. Bute said. “Go on ringing it 
till the people come.” The three or foiur domestics resident in the 
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deserted old house cauie presently at that jangliiiir and iimtiinuHl 
summons. 

“ Put that woman in the strong-room,” she sanl. “ We eaught 
her in tlie act of robbing Sir Pitt. Mr. Crawley, you’ll make out 
her committid —ami, Beddoes, you'll ilrive her over in the spring- 
cart, in the muniing, to Soutiiampton Gaol.’’ 

“ My dear,” interisKited the Magistrate and Ibs-tor “ Bh«''8 
only-” 

“Arc there no haiuhaiirs?” Mrs. Bute eontinue<l, stamping in 
her clogs. “There iisetl to be hundentl's. Wliert*’s the <Ti-atim>’s 
al)oniinable father 1” 

“ He (lid give ’em me,” still cried jaxir Bt'tsy ; “ didn't lie, 
Hestt'r? You saw Sir Pitt you know you did give’em me, ever 
BO long ago-the day atlcr Miidbury liiir: not tliat I want ’em. 
Take ’em if you think they ain’t mine.’’ And hiw tin* unliappy 
wretch piilli>d out from her |HM;ket a large jsiir of ]iaste slns'-biiekles 
which had e.veited her admiration, and whieli she had just a]ipro- 
liriated out of one of the liook-easi's in the study, wheii- tln'y had lain. 

“ Law, Betsy, how e.oidd you go for to tell sneh a wicked story ! ” 
said Hester, the little kitehen-niaid late on her proniotinii “and to 
Miulame Crawley, so gissl and kind, and his Bev’rinee (with a 
curtsey); and you may seandi all my Isixes, Mum, I’m sure, and 
here’s my keys as I’m an honest girl though of jHire jiarents and 
workhoust^ bred • and if you find so much as a Is'ggarly bit of lace 
or a silk stiwking out of all the gownds as i/nii’ne had the ]iieking of 
may I never go to chinch agin.” 

“Give up your keys, you hanicned hussy,” hissed out the 
virtuous little lady in the calash. 

“And here’s a candle. Mum, and if you please. Mum, I can 
show you her room. Mum, and the press in the liousekeeiM'r's riHuii, 
Mum, w'herc she keet»s heaps and heaiw of things. Mum,” cried mit 
the eager little Hester with a profusion of ein-tseys. 

“ Hold your tongue, if you please. I know the nsim which the 
creatiue occupies iicrfectly well. Mrs. Brawn, have the gisslm-ss to 
come with me, and Beddorv, don’t you lose sight of that woman,” 
said Mra. Bute, seizing the candle. “ Mr. (Jrawley, you had bi-tter 
go uiistairs, and see that they are not munlering your unfortunate 
brother ”—and the calash, escortcil by Mrs. Brown, walked away to 
the apartment which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went upstairs, and found the Doctor from Mudbury, with 
the frightenal Horrocks over his master in a chair. They were 
trying to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was sent oflF to Mr. Pitt 
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Crawley by the Rector’s lady, who assumed the eommaud of eveiy- 
thing, and had watched the old Baronet through the night. He 
hwl been brought iMck to a sort of life; he could not speak, but 
seemed to raiognise people. Mrs. Bute kept resolutely by his bed¬ 
side. She never seomrf to want to sleep, that little woman, and 
did not close her fiery black eyes once, though the Doctor snored in 
the ann^ihiiir. Homwks made some wild efforts to assert his autho¬ 
rity fuid assist his master; but Mrs. Bute called him a tipsy old 
wretch, and bade him never show his face again in that house, or he 
should be transported like his abominable daughter. 

Terrified by her maimer, he slimk down to the oak pirloiu: where 
Mr. James was, who, having tried the bottle standing there and 
found no liquor in it, ordered Mr. Horrocks to get another bottle of 
niiu, which he fetched, with clean glasses, and to which the Rector 
and his son sat down: onlering Horrocks to put down tlie keys at 
that instant and never to show his fiice again. 

Cowed by this behaviour, Horrocks gave up the keys; and he 
and his daughter slunk off silently through the night, and gave up 
])osseasion of the house of Queen’s Crawley. 
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CHAPI’ER XL 

/.V ii'Hicii Bi:cKy IS Ki:coc:sisi:n by thk i-amii.y 

T he heir <»f (Jniwli*y sirrivo«l at lunm*, in iliu* tiino, after this 
catastn)iilie, ami heneeforth may he s;iii| to liave reigned in 
Queen’s (Jniwley. For tlion^li tlu* old liiinniet survivisl 
many months, lie never reeoven-d the use of his intelhs-t or his 
specidi comi)letely, and the g«tverniiient of the estate ilevolveil iiiM)n 
his elder son. In a stranj;e condition Pitt found it. Sir Pitt was 
always buyiii<' and mort^.i4nnK ; he hail twenty men of husineHS, and 
quarrels with each; quanvls with ail his tenants, and lawsuits with 
them; lawsuits with the lawyers; lawsuits with the Minin;' and 
Dis'k ConiiKinies in which he was |>ii)|irietor; ami with every )ierson 
witli whom he had hiisiness. To niinivel these ditliculties, and to 
set the e.stute clear, was a task worthy of the orderly and js'rsi>verin« 
diplomatist of Pimqiernickel: and he set himself to work with 
jirodiKious assiduity. His w’hole family, of cemrse, was tninsisirUsl 
to Queen’s O.iwley, whither Isidy Southdown, of course, came tisi; 
and she a«‘t alxxit eonvertin;' the i«rish under the Uirtor’s nose, and 
liiiiu;'ht down her irre;;idar clergy to the dismay of the angry Mrs. 
Rate. Sir Pitt had iiineliided no bsirgiiin for the sale of the living 
of Queen’s (Jniwley; when it should drop, her Ijadyship proposeil to 
take the iiatnniage into her own hands, ami ]in;sent a young |iroU^gd 
to the Rectory; on which subject the diplomatic I'itt said notliing. 

Mrs. Bute’s int(‘ntinns with regsinl to Miss B<‘tsy lloms-ks wen! 
not carrial into eftect: and she isu«l no visit to Southampton (Jaol. 
She and her father left the Hall, when the latti-r bsik possession of 
the Crawley Anns in the. vilhige, of whicli he had got a Ie4ise fn»m 
Sir Pitt. The cx-butler had obtidneil a small freehold then! like¬ 
wise, w'hich gave him a vote for the fxjrough. 'riie Rwtor bad 
another of these votes, anil these and four others formtsl the re¬ 
presentative boily which returned the two memliere for Queen’s 
Cmwley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up lietween the Rectory 
and the Hall ladies, between the younger ones at least, for Mrs. 
Bute and Lady Southdown never could mcict without liattlcs, and 
gradually ceased seeing each other. Her Ladyship kept her room 
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when the Julies from the Rectory visited their cousins at the Hall. 
Perhaps Mr. Pitt was not very much displeased at these occasional 
alwences of his mamma-in-law. He believed the Binkie femily to 
lie the greatest and wisest, and most inter^ting in the world, and 
her faidyship and his aunt had long held ascendency over liim; but 
sometimes he felt that she commanded him too much. To be con¬ 
sidered young was romplimentary doubtless; but at six-and-forty to 
be treated as a boy was sometimes mortifying. Lady Jane yielded 
up everything, however, to her mother. She wsa only fond of her 
chihlrcn in private; and it was lucky for her that La<ly South¬ 
down’s multi&rious business, her conferences with ministers, and 
her corres{)ondcnce with all the missionaries of Africa, Asia, 
Aiistnilasiii, &c., occupied the venerable Countess a great deal, so 
that she liad but little time to devote to her gninddaughter, the 
little Matilda, and her gmndson. Master Pitt Crawley. The latter 
was a feeble child: and it was only by prodigious quantities of 
ciilomcl tliat Lady Southdown was able to keep him in life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt, ho retired into those very apartments where 
Lady Cniwley had been previously extinguished, and here was 
tended by Miss Hester, the girl upon her promotion, with constiUit 
care and assidiuty. Wliat love, what fidelity, what constancy is 
there equal to that of a nurse with good wages 1 They smooth 
pillows; and make arrowroot: they get up at nights; they Ix^r 
coiuplaiuts and quenilousucss: they sec the sun shining out of doors 
and don’t want to go abroad: they sleep on ann-chairs, and eat tlidr 
meals in solitude: they pass long long eveninp doing nothing, watch¬ 
ing the embers, and the patient’s drink simmering in the jug: they 
rcml the weekly paper the whole week through; and Law’s Serious 
Call or the Whole Duty of Man suffices them for literature for the 
year—and we quarrel with them because, when their relations come 
to sec them once a week, a little gin is smuggled in in their linen 
iKukck Liulies, what man’s love is there that would stand a year’s 
nursing of the object of his affection 1 Whereas a nui:se will stand 
by you for ten pounds a quarter, and we think her too highly j«ud. 
At least Mr. Crawley gnimhled a good deal about paying half as 
much to Miss Hester for her innstant attendiuicc upon the Baronet 
his father. 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out in a chair 
on the terrace—the very chair which Miss Crawley hod had at 
Brighton, and which ha(l been transported thence with a number 
of Lady Southdown’s effects to Queen’s Crawley. Lady Jane 
always walked by the old man; and was an evident favourite with 
him. He used to nod many timei to her and smile when she came 
in, and utter inarticulate deprecatory moans when she w'as going 
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away. When the door shut njam her he nviihl cry md mb — 
whereupon Hester’s fiiee and manner, which wjjs ii/ways exceedingly 
bland and gentle while her lady was present, wonlil change at <anv, 
aiid she woiUd make fitces at him and clench her list, and si'rciini 
oiil^ “Hold your tongue, you stonjii(l old foal,'’ and twirl away his 
chair fmm the 6rc which he lovcil to IiKik at—at which he would 
cry more. For this Wiw all that was left after more than seventy 
years of cunning and stniggling, and drinking, and scluauing, iind 
sin and selfislmess—a whiniiiering old idiot put in and out of ksl 
and cleaned and tWl like a bsiliy. 

At last a «hiy nniic when the mirs«*’s (H‘cii)Kitiou was over. 
Early one morning, as Pitt Crawley w;is at Ida stcwanl’s and iKdlill's 
hooks in the study, a kiuak caiiie to the ilisir, and Heater presented 
herself dntppiug a curtsey, and sidd - 

“ If you please. Sir Pitt, Sir I’itt died this nioming, Sir Pitt. 

I was a-makiiig of his tost, Sir Pitt, for his gniel, Sir Pitt, which 
he tok every monung regular at six. Sir Pitt, and—1 thought I 

hcanl a moiin-liko. Sir Pitt - and—and and-She diiop|K‘d 

another curtsey. 

What was it that made Pitt’s |>ide face flush (|uiU“ n*<l ? Was 
it lasatusc he was Sir Pitt at hist, with a seat in Parliament, and 
])erha])s fiitiirc honours in ]iros]M>etl “I'll clear the estate now 
with the ready iiiuiiey," he thought, and mpidly calculatiHl its in- 
eumhr.inces and the imiirovements which he would make. He 
would not use his aunt’s money previously lest Sir Pitt should 
recover, and his outlay be in vain. 

All the blinds were imlled down at the Hall and Iteetmy: the 
ehun;h bell was tolled, and the ehania-l hung in black; and Hute 
Crawley didn’t go to a couming meeting, but went and ilineil quietly 
at Fuddicston, where they talkeil about his dei^cascd brother and 
young Sic Pitt over their jairt. Miss Betsy, who was by this time 
married to a saddler at Mudbury, cried a giKsi deal. The family 
surgeon rode over and [mid his rcs|ic(dfui (tomjtlimeiifs, and inquiries 
for the health of their ladyships. The death was talked alxmt at 
Mudbury aud at the Cniwlcy Arms; the landlonl whensif had 
become reconciled with the lieetor of late, who was occasionally 
known to step into the parlour and taste Mr. Ilornsks’ mild Ihit. 

“Shall I write to your brother—or will you?” asked Imidy 
Jane of her husband. Sir Pitt. 

“ I will write, of course,” Sir Pitt said, “ and invite him to the 
ftmeral: it will be but becoming.” 

“ And—and—Mrs. Rawdon,” said Lady Jane timidly. 

“ Jane! ” said Lady Southdown, “ how can you think of such a 
thing?” 
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“Mra. Eawdon must of course be asked,” said Sir Pitt 
resolutely. 

“ Not whilst I am in the house! ” said Lady Southdown. 

“ Your Ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the ht^ 
of this family,” Sir Pitt replied. “If you please, Lady Jane, you 
will write a letter to Mis. Rawdon Crawley, requesting her presence 
upon this mekncholy oocaaion." 

“Jane, I forbid yon to put pen to paper 1" cried the Countess. 

“I believe lam the head of this family,” Sir Pitt repeated; 
“and however much I may regret any circumstance which may lead 
to your Ladyship quitting this house, must, if you please, continue 
to gnveni it as I see fit.” 

Lswly Southdown rose up as nutgiiifu^nt as Mra. Siddons in 
Lady Macl)eth, and onlcred tluit horses might be put to her carriage. 
If lier son and daughter turned her out of their house, she would 
hide h(!r sorrows somewhere in loneliness, and pray for their conver¬ 
sion to better thoughts. 

“ We don’t tiuni you out of our house, mamma,” said the timid 
Lady Jane im])Ioringly. 

“ Yon invite smsh comimny to it as no Christian lady should 
meet, and I will have my horsiM to-morrow morning.” 

“ Have the goodness to write, .lane, under my <lictation,” said 
Sir Pitt, rising, and throwing himself into an attitude of command, 
like the ]s)rtmit of a Gentlenmn in the Exhibition, “and begin: 
‘Queen’s Crawley, September 14, 1822.—My dear brother-’” 

Hearing these tlecisivc and terrible wonls. Laxly Maclwth, who 
luul Ikjcu waiting for a sign of wctikness or vacillation on the part of 
Imr son-in-law, rose, and with a scared look, left the library. Liuly 
.lane hmked up to her husband as if she would lain follow and 
Bootlic her mamma: but Pitt forbade his wife to move. 

“She won’t go a^vay,” he said. “She has let her house at 
Brightxni, and has 8{)eut her last half-year’s dividends. A Countess 
living at an inn is a ruined woman. I have liccn waiting long for 
an opportunity to Uke this-this decisive step, my love; for, as 
you must iwrccive, it is impossible tliat there should be two chie& 
in a family: and now, if you please, wc will resume the dictation. 

‘ My dear brother, the melancholy intelligence which it is my duty 
to convoy to my fiimily must have been long anticipated by,’ ” &c. 

In a wool, Pitt having come to his kingdom, and having by 
good luck, or desert rather, as he considered, nssiuneil almost all the 
fortune with his other relatives had expected, wiw determined to 
tre»it his fiimily kindly and respectably, and make a house of Queen’s 
Crowley once more. It pleased him to think that he should be its 
chief. He proposed to use the vast influence tliat his commanding 
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talents and position nnist speeilily actinin* for liiin in tlip eminti^' to 
get his brother jdaeed ami liis eoiisins dwcntly ]irovid(>d ft>r, iiiul 
{lerlmjiH had a little sting of re])eiitiin(ti as he thought that he was 
the proprietor of all that tln‘y ha^l IioihhI for. In the eourse of 
three or four days’ reign his be-aring was changed, aiul his plans 
•luite fixwl: he <leterinine«l to rule justly and honestly, to dejsisi' 
Iia<ly Southdown, and to lx* on the friendliest jsissible terius with 
all the relations of his hlixxl. 

So he lUctahHl 11 letter to h/s bndher ftawdoii a so/enin and 
elalxiRite letter, eontainiiig the pn)fouiidest olisemtions, eoiielnxl 
in the longest words, and filling with wonder the siniph' liftle 
Be<Tctary, who wrote under her huslKind’s onler. “ What an onifor 
this will Ik*,” thought she, “when he enters fhe House of Coinnioiis" 
(on which is>int, and on the tyninny of fxidy Southdown, Pitt had 
sonietiines dropited hints to his wife in IkmI) ; “ how wise and g<x«l, 
and what a gi'iiins iny IiusIkukI is ! I fancied him a little cold ; but 
how gcMxl, and what a g(‘nius! ” 

The tact is, Pitt tJuiwIey had got every wonl of the li‘1t<T by 
heart and had studii'd it, with diplomatic s(HTecy, di*eply and per- 
fW'tly, long befon* he thought tit to communicate it to his astonished 
wife. 

This letter, with a huge black Isirder and seal, was acconlitigly 
des|»itc*hed by Sir Pitt (Vawley to his limther the Colomd, in 
London. Itawdon Crsiwley Wiis but half-pleased at tin* receipt tit it. 
“What’s the use, of going ilown to that stuphl iilacef” thought he. 

“ I i*au’t stainl beiiig alone with Pitt after ilinner, anti horses then: 
and back will (xist us twenty pound.” 

He {-arrieil the letter, as he ditl all ilitiicultii‘s, to Reeky, upstaii's 
in her bealnxim —with her clnx-olatc, which he always maile ami 
took to her of a moniing. 

He put the tray with the lireaktsist and the letter on the dn*ssing 
table, ladbrc which IVcky sab* combing her yellow hair. She tmik 
up the black-edged missive, and having read it, she jumiied up fniin 
the chair, crying “ Hurray! ” and waving the note, roun(i her head. 

“ Hurray ? ” said Itawdon, wondering at the little figure <*a|iering 
about in a streaming flannel dressing-gown, with tawny liM-ks dishe¬ 
velled. “ He’s not left us anything, feky. I had my share when 
I came of sige.” 

“You’ll never be of a^, you silly old man,” Reeky rcpliml. 

“ Run out now to Madame Brunoy’s, for I must have some moiuii- 
ing; and get a crape on your hat and a black waistcfjat -1 don’t 
think you’ve got one: onler it to be bnmglit home to-morrow, so 
that we may be able to start on Thutwlay.” 

“ You don’t mean to go 1 ” Kawdon interpose*!. 
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“Of coiirse I mean to go, I mean that Lady Jane shall present 
me at Court next year. I mean that your brother shall give you a 
seat in Parliament, you stupid old creature. I mean that Lord 
Steyne shall have your vote and his, my dear old silly man; and 
that you shall be an Irish Secretary, or a West Indian Governor: or 
a Tniasurcr, or a Consul, or some such thing.” 

“ I’osting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,” grumbled Rawdon. 

“We might take Southdown’s carriage, which ought to be 
present at the funeral, as he is a relation of the &mily: but, no—I 
intend that we sliall go by the coach. They’ll like it better. It 
seems more humble-” 

“ Rfiwdy goes, of course 1 ” the Colonel asked, 

“No such thing; why pay an extra place? He’s too big to 
travel bodkin between you and me. Let him stay here in the 
nursery, and Briggs can make him a black frock. Go you: and do 
ns I bid you. And you had best tell Sparks, your man, that old 
Sir Pitt is dead, and that yon will come in for something considerable 
when the affairs arc arranged. He’ll tell this to Buggies, who has 
Ihmui pressing tbr money, and it will console poor Buggies.” And so 
Becky began sipping her chocolate. 

When the &ithful Lord Steyne anived in the evening, he Amnd 
Becky and her companion, who was no other than our fiieiid Briggs, 
busy cutting, ripping, snipping, and tearing all sorts of black stuils 
available for the melancholy occasion. 

“ Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief and dcsiwndency for 
the death of our pajHi,” Bcbccca said. “ Sir Pitt Crawley is dea«l, 
my Lonl. We have lieen tearing our hair all the morning, and now 
we aie teivring u]) oiu old clothe.” 

“Oh, Bcbeccia, how can you—” was all tlmt Briggs could say as 
she turned up her eyes. 

“Oh, Bebecca, how can you—” echoed my Lord. “So that 
old scoundrel’s desul, is he 1 He might have been a Peer if he htul 
played his curds better. Mr. Pitt had very nearly made him; but 
he ratted always at the wrong time. What an old Silenus it was! ” 

“ I might have been Silenus’s widow,” saiil Bebecca. “ Don’t 
you remember. Miss Briggs, how you peeped in at the door, and saw 
old Sir Pitt on his knees to me?” Miss Briggs, our old fHend, 
blushed very much at this reminiscence; and was glad when Lonl 
Steyne onlered her to go downstairs and make him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was tlie house-dog whom Bebeci^ had provided as guardian 
of her innocence and reputation. Miss Crawley had left her a little 
annuity. She would liave been content to remain in the Crawley 
family with Lady Jane, who was good to her and to everybody; but 
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Lady Sontlulown dismiased poor Brio's as i|uii'kiy as deronry itrr- 
luitted; and Mr. Pitt (who thoiiglit liiiiiM'If niiudi iiijiiml by tin* 
ttuealled-for ^uerosity of hh deit'iifHHl rekitiw towanlH a Imly vho 
hatl only been Jliss Crawtey’s ihitlifiil retainer a ftiore ofyrarx) made 
no objection to that exercise of the l)o\™j,Tr’s authority. Bowls 
and Firkin likewise rcc(‘ived their leaaci(>s, and their disniissids; 
and niarrie<l and set up a Iu<lgin<'-house, ammlin,!; to the eusban 
of their kind. 

Bri^ tried to live with her relations in the country, but found 
that attempt was rain after the lH‘tt(‘r s<M‘icty to which she had iNvm 
a(M*ii8tomed. Briu^’s friends, small tnnlesmcii, in a country town, 
quarrcllcNl over Miss Brijjfjs’s forty itounds a ymr, as eufjcrly aiul 
more o|)enly than Miss Cniwlcy’s kinsfolk had tor that lady's inheri¬ 
tance. Bri;S^’s brother, a r.uiical hatter ami ^svr, called his sister 
a pnrse-prond aristocnit, IsH-anse she would not advamv a jsirt of 
her ciipital to stiN-k his shoji: and she w<add have done so most 
lik(‘ly, but that their sistt'r, a diHsentinKshiM‘innker’sl:idy, at variance 
with the hatti'r and gmvr, who went to another eha|H'l, showed how 
their brother was on the verftti of biinkruptey, and tesik istssession of 
Briji%8 for a while. The disMaitin^ slas'inaker waubsi Miss liri^Ks 
to send his sou to <‘olle};e, and make a gtaitleniaii of him. Between 
them the two tiimilb's ^ot a ^'reat |N)rtion of Ikt privati' siiviti;?) out 
of her: and finally she flisl to London followed by the unatlK'inas 
of lx>tli, and detcaininiMl to seek for servitude njaiin ns inlinitely 
kws tnierons than lilxTty. And advertisin;' in the iNijN-rs that a 
“ Ueiitlcwoman of agn'cable manners, and aeenstomed to tint Is-st 
society, was anxious to,” &e., she bstk up her irsideni'c with 
Mr. Bowls in Half Mistn Street, ainl waited the n‘snlt of the 
advertisement. 

So it was that she fell in with RelK-c-ea. Mi-s. Riiwdon’s dashing 
little caiTiage and ponies was whirling down the street one <lay, just 
iis Miss Briggs, fatigued, Inul reaehwl Mr. Ihiwls’s dtsir, afliT a weary 
walk to the 7 ’imeii olli«* in the City, to insi-rt her advertisintieiit for 
the sixth time. Rcbcxra was driving, and at once n-iiognised the 
gentlewoman with agrcesible uuumers, and Ixdng a is-rfis tly g»ssl- 
humoiued woman, as we have seen, ami having a niganl for Briggs, 
she pulle«l up the jionies at the doorsteps, gave the reins b) tin* 
groom, and jumping out, had hold of Ijoth Briggs’s hands, liefore she 
of the agreeable manners Inul ret«vcrcd from the slns-k of scJiing 
an old friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky htughed a gnsit deal, and kissed the 
gentlewoman Jis soon as they got into the ijassage; and thence into 
Mrs. Bowls’s front parlour, with the rwl moreen curtains, and the 
roimd looking-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing upon the 
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back of the ticket in the window which announced "Apartments 
to Let.” 

Biigga toM all her history amidst those peifeetly mcalled-hr 
so/js and ejaculations of wonder with which women of her soft mturo 
salute an old acquaintance, or r^rd a rencontre in tlie street; for 
though iieople meet otlier people every ilay, yet some there are who 
insist upon discovering miracles; and women, even thuugli they have 
disliked each other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring and 
remembering the time when they last quarrelled. So, in a word, 
Briggs told all her history, and Becky gave a nanutive of her own 
life, with her usiul artlessucss and candoiu*. 

Mrs. Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the passage 
to the hysterical sniffling and giggling wliich went on in the front 
]>arlour. Becky had never been a hivoiiritc of hers. Since the 
establishment of tlie married couple in London they hiul frequented 
their former friends of the house of Haggles, and did not like the 
latter’s account of the Colonel’s mftuige. “ I wouldn’t trust him, 
Kagg, my boy,” Bowls remarked: and his wile, when Mrs. Kawdon 
issued from the parlour, only saluted the lady with a very sour 
curtsey; and her fingers were like so many sausages, cold and life¬ 
less, wlien she held them out iu deference to Mrs. Ktiwdoii, who 
IwrsiHted in shaking hamls with the retired huly’s maid. She 
whirled away into Piccadilly, nodding with the sweetest of smilra 
towanls Miss Briggs, who hung nislding at the window close under 
the tulvertiseineut-card, and at the iie.xt moment was in tlicTark 
with a haltVlozen of dandies i-antcring after her carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, ami how having 
a snug legiuiy from Mias Cniwley, salary wiw no ohjcct to our gentle- 
woiiian, Biicky instantly formed some Ixmevolent little domestic plans 
comcniing her. 'I'liis was just such a companion as wmdd suit her 
(wtablishment, and she invited Briggs to come to dinner with her 
that very evening, when she should see Becky’s dear little tlarling 
Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her Iwlger against venturing into the lion’s 
den, “ wherein you will me it, Mias B., mark my wonls, and as sure 
as my name is Bowls.” And Brijs^s pnnniscd to be very cautious. 
The upshot of which caution was that she wont to live with Mra. 
Bawdou the no.vt week, and hatl lent Bawdou Crawley six Inmdred 
]x>imd8 upon annuity before six months were over. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

IS’ H Hiai BECKY REnSlTS rilE lUl.LS OF HER AS'CESIORS 

S O the iiiouniiii^ lieiiiK ready, and Sir Pitt (’niwicy warned of 
their arrival, Colonel Cniwley ami hia wife took a eoii|ile of 
jilaeoa in the siinie olil Jii^htlyer <iKieh, hy whieli JlelNH-ea had 
travelletl in the defunct iknonet’a eotn|Kiny, on her lii-st Joiirney into 
the world some nine years Indore. Ilow well she n-ineinU'red the 
inn yard, and the ostler to whom she refnsi'd money, and the in- 
sinnatin^ Caml>rid<^> lad who wnipiK'd her in his eojit on the journey ! 
Rawdon tistk his ]ilaee oiitsiile, and woulil have likeil t-o drivi-, hut 
his ^rief forKide him. He ssit hy tin; eoiiehman, and talked ahout 
horses ami the rtKid the whole way; and who kept the inns, and 
who horsinl the e<Kieh hy which he had tnivelled so natny a time, 
when he and Pitt were Istys jpan;: to Eton. At Mmihnry a earriaKe 
and a ]KUr of hors(>s received them, with a e<nM-hman in hhu'k. “ It's 
the old drao, Rawdon,” ReU'cea sid<l, as they fjot in. “ The worms 
have eaten the cloth a gissl ilcal therii’s the stain which Sir l*itt 
ha ! I see Ihiwson the ironinon^T has his shiith-rs up- which Sir 
Pitt made sueh a noise about. It was a liottle of idierry hr.iiidy he 
broke which we went to fetch for yoiir aunt from Southampton. 
How time flies, to lie sure! that can’t lx* Polly' Tallsjys, that Isiunc- 
ing girl standing by her mother at the cottage then*. 1 reimiiilsT 
her a mangy little urchin jiieking weeils in the giirden.” 

“ Fine gal,” saiil Rawdon, I’cturiiiiig the Sidiite which the i-ottage 
gave him, by two tingers applie<l to his cniisi hat-band. Reeky 
bowed and saluted, ami recognised jienple here and then; giaci<aisly. 
These, i-ecognitions were inexpressibly pleasant to Iht. It six-nied 
as if she was not an iinisistiir any more, ami was coming to the home 
of her ancestors. Rawdon was rather alKishiMl, and isist down on 
the other hiunl. What recollections of Isiylnssl suid iiimweme might 
have Ijeen flitting across his brain 1 What jmiigs of dim n’lnorse 
and doubt and sliame ? 

“ Your sisters must be young women now,” ReWea said, thinking 
of those girls for the first time jierhaiw since .she had left them. 

“ Don’t know, I’m shaw',” replicsl the Colonel. “ Hullo! here's 
old Mother Lock. How-<ly-do, Mrs. Lock ? Rememlxir me, don’t 
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you 1 Master Rawdon, hey t Daoimy, how those old women last ; 
she was a hundred when I was a boy.” 

They were going tlirough the lodge-gates kept by old Mrs. Lock, 
whose hand ItelxHxa insisted upon shying, as she flung open the 
creaking old iron gate, and tlie carriage passed between the two 
moss-grown pillars surmounted by the dove and serpent. 

“ The governor has cut into the timber,” Rawdon said, looking 
about, and then was silent—so was Becky. Both of them were 
rather agitated, and thinking of old times. He about Eton, and his 
mother, whom he remcmljered, a ingid demure woman, and a sister 
who died, of whom he had been passionately fond; and how he 
used to thrash Pitt; and about little Bawdy at home. And Rebecca 
thought about her own youth, and the dark secrets of those early 
tainted days; and of her entrance into life by yonder gates; aud of 
Miss Pinkerton, and Joe, and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quite clean. A 
grand |)ainted hatchment was already over the great entrance, and 
two very solemn and tall personages in block flung open each a leaf 
of the door as the carriage pulletl up at the &mi]iar steps. Rawdon 
tiininl i-ed, .and Becky somewhat pale, as they passed through the 
old hull nnn-in-ann. She pinched her husband’s arm as they entered 
the oak parloiu', where Sir Pitt and his wife were ready to receive 
them. Sir Pitt in black, Laily Jane in black, and my La<ly South¬ 
down with a large bhutk head-piece of bugles and feathers, which 
waved on her Ladyshiifs head like an undertaker’s tray. 

Sir Pitt bid judged correctly, that she would not quit the 
premises. She contented herself by preserving a solemn and stony 
silence, when in coiu|)any of Pitt and his relxsllious wife, aud by 
frightening the children in the nursery by the gbistly gloom of her 
demeanoiu*. Only a very flunt bending of the head-dress and plumes 
welcomed Rawdon aud his wife, as those prodigals retiumed to their 
family. 

To say the truth, they were not affected very much one way 
or other by this coolness. Her Ladyship was a persrm only of 
secondary consideration in their luiuds just then—they were intent 
uiMHi the reception which the reigning brother and sister would 
afford them. 

Pitt, with rather a heightenetl colour, went up and shook his 
brother by the hand, and saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and a 
very low bow. But Lady Jane took both the hands of her sister-in- 
law, and kissed her affectionately. The embrace somehow brought 
tears into the eyes of the little adventuress—which ornaments, as 
we know, she wore very seldom. The artless mark of kindness and 
confidence touched and pleased her; and Rawdon, encouraged by 
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this (lemoiistniticin on liin fiiHtcr’A {tart, twirlol up hia inu8t4ii‘liioi!i, 
iiiul took leave to Siilute L:i(ly Jane with a kiss, wliicli caust'J her 
Ladysliip to bliwli cxeeediiijjly. 

“ Dev’lish niee little woman, L|^<ly Jane,” was his venlirt, wlien 
lie and his wile wi*re together a<f.iin. " I’itt's {{ot fat, tmi, and ia 
doinj' the thing handsomely.” 

“ He can afioni it,” said Helieiva, and agn^Hl in her hiislKind’s 
fiirther opinion, “ that the mother-in-law was a tremendous old guy 
—and that the sisters were rather well-Ksiking young women.” 

They, tixi, hud been siimmoneil fnau sehiMil to attend the funeral 
ceremonies. It seemeil Sir Pitt Uniwley, Ibr the dignity of the house 
and family, had thought right to have alsnit the jilaee ns many 
persons in black as could iKissibly ]n> assimibled. AH tla* men and 
maids of the house, the old women of the Almshouse, whom the 
elder Sir Pitt hatl cheated out of a gi'iiit jsirtioii of their due, the 
Parish Clerk’s taniily, and the S])eeial retainers of Isith Hall and 
Rectory, weii* habiteil in salile ; addisl to thesi', the undertaker's 
men, at liMist a score, with er.i)ies and hut-lKiinls, and who made a 
goodly show when tlie great burying show t(s>k jdaec—but tliese are 
mute iiersonages in our drama ; and having nothing to do or say, 
need ix-eupy a very little sjiaee here. 

With regard to her sisb'rs-in-law Relieeea <lid not attmnjit to 
forget her former iswiition of governess towards them, but n*ealle<| 
it ftankly and kindly, and asked them alxmt their studies with gnnit 
gr.ivity, and told them that she had thought of them many and 
many a day, and longeil to know of their welfare. In fact you 
would have sup|)oaed that ever siin'e she had left them she had not 
e.enscd to keep them upiiennost in her thoughts, and to take the 
tenderest interest in their welfare. So supiswed Isidy (Jniwley 
herself and her .young sisters. 

“ She’s hanlly ehangeil since eight years,” said Miss Ihwalind 
to Miss Violet, as they were itreparing for dinner. 

“ Those reil-haired women hwk wonderfully well,” repliiil the 
other. 

“ Hera is much darker than it was ; I think slie must d.ve it,” 
Miss R«»alind adiled. “She is stouter tcsi, and altogether improveii,” 
continued Miss Rosidind, who was dispoacil to lie very fat. 

“ At least she gives herself no airs, and rememliers that she was 
our governess once,” Miss Violet said, intimating that it liefitteil all 
governesses to keep their proiier plaw, and forgetting albigethcr that 
she was granddaughter not only of Sir Walisilc Crawley, but of Mr. 
Dawson of Mudbury, and so hail a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. 
There are other very well-meaning jicoplc whom one meets every 
day in Vanity Fair, who are surely equally oblivious. 

1 
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“ It can’t be true what the girls at the Rectory said, that her 

mother was an openwlancer-” 

“ A person can’t help their birth,” Rosalind replied with great 
liberality. “ And I agree with our brother, that as she is in the 
family, of course we are bound to notice her. I am sure Aunt Bute 
need not talk : she wants to marry Rate to young Hooper, the wine- 
merchant, and absolutely asked him to come to the Rectory for orders.” 


“ I wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away ; she lool 
very glum upon Mrs. Rawdon,” the other smd. ' 


“I wish she would. I won’t read the ‘Washerwoman of 


Finchley Common,’” vowed Violet; and so saying, and avoiding 
a passage at the end of which a certain cofBn was placed with a 
couple of watchers, and lights perpetually burning in the closed 
room, these young women came down to the femily dinner, for 
which the bell rang as usual 

But before this, Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the apartments 
prepared fur her, which, with the rest of the house, had assumed 
a very much improved appearance of order and comfort during Pitt’s 
regency, and hero beholding that Mrs. Rawdon’s modest little trunks 
had arriveil, and were placed in the bedroom and dressing-room 
(uljnining, helped her to take off her neat black bonnet and cloak, 
and asked her sister-in-law in what more she could be useftd. 


“What I should like Ixjst,” said Rebecca, “would be to go to 
the nursery; and see your dear little children.” On which the two 
Ifulies looked very kindly at each other, and went to that apartment 
liand-in-hand. 


Becky admiml little Matilda, who was not quite four years old, 
iut the most cthiirming little love in the world; and the boy, a little 
fellow of two years—pale, heavy-eye<l, and large-headed, she pro¬ 
nounced to be a perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, and 
beauty. 

“I wish niiinima would not insist on giving him so much 
medicine,” Ltuly Jane said, with a sigh. “ I often think we sliould 
all be better without it.” And then Lady Jane and her new-found 
friend htvd one of those confidential medicM conversations about the 


cliildrcn, which all mothers, and most women, os I am given to 
understand, delight in. Fifty years ago, and when the present 
writer, being an interesting little boy, wiis orrlered out of the room 
with the ladies after dinner, I remember quite well that their talk 
was chiefly about their ailments; mid putting this question directly 
to two or three since, I have always got fioni them the acknowledg¬ 
ment tliat times ore not changed. Let my fiur readers remrak for 
themselves this very evening when they quit the dessert-table, and 
assemble to celebrate the drawing-room mysteries. Well—in half- 
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.iii-huur Becky aiul Lady Jane were clos«‘ and intimate frionda - and 
in the conrsc <»f the evening her Ladyship infnmietl Sir Pitt that 
she thought lier new sister-in-law was a kind, frank, iinatloctt'd, and 
aiFectinnate young woman. 

And so haring easily won thf daughter's gtssl-will, the inde¬ 
fatigable little woman ls>nt herself to eoneiliate the angnst Lady 
Southdown. As soon as she found her Ladyship alone, Relanva 
attacked her on the nnrser>' question at once, anil said that her own 
Tittfe hoy was saved, actually sarnl, by calomel, fmdy adniinistered, 
when all the physicians in Paris had given the dear child np. And 
then she mentioned how often she had heanl of Isidy Sonthdown 
from that excellent man the Revenmd Lawrence (Irills, minister of 
the ehaiiel in Hlay Fair, which she frei|nented : and Inav her views 
were very much ehangisl by eireumstaiices and misfortiiiies; and 
how she hoped that a jaist life siient in worldliness and error might 
not inea]Hicitate her fnan more eerious thought for the future. Slie 
deseribeil how in fonner days she had Ikssi indebteil to Mr. (’rawley 
for religious instruction, tonehed n]ion the “Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common,’’ which she hail n*ad with the gr('at«*st jirofit, 
and asked alxmt Lady Emily, its giftisl author, now Lady Emily 
Hornblower, at Ca]M! Town, where her huslMiiid hud stniiig laqs's of 
becoming Bishop of Caffraria. 

But she erowneil all, and eoiifimii'il henadf in Lady Soutlidowii’s 
fiivour, by feeling very much ugitaUsl and nnwell aft4‘r the fnnend, 
mid requesting her Ladyshiji’s iiieilieal ailviee, wliieli the ItowagiT 
not only gave, but, wnipped up in a liwl-gown, and liHiking more like 
Lady Macbeth than ever, came privately in the night to Becky’s 
nxmi, with a pan-el of favourite tniets, and a medicine of her own 
comixisitiun, which she insistisl that Mrs. Rawilon should take. 

Becky first airepted the tnicts, and liegan to examine them with 
great inten-st, engaging the Dowager in a l•onversation concerning 
them and tlic welfare of her soul, by which means she 1io|hhI that 
her boily might escape meilii-ation. But after the n-ligimis tojiics 
were exhausted, Laxly Macbeth would not ipiit Bis-ky’s chamls*r 
until her cup of night-drink was emptied tfsi; and ]Ks>r Mrs. 
Rawdou was comiH*lIod actmdly to aasnme a lis»k of gratitude, and 
to swallow the medicine under the unyielding old iJowager’s nose, 
who left her victim finally with a lieneiliction. 

It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon; her countenance Mas 
very queer when Rawdon laime in and hcunl what hud hapis-iicsl j 
and his explosions of laughter were as louil as usual, when Becky, 
with a fun which she could not disguise, even though it was at her 
own expense, dcserilied the occurrence, and how she had ficen victi¬ 
mised by Lady Stnithdown. Lonl Steyne, anil her son in London, 
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hml mimy a hugh over the story, when Eawdon and bis wife re- 
tunnnl to their qiiartoin in May Fair. Becky acted the whole scene 
for tiiom. She ]>iit 011 a iiightoip and ^xnwn. She preached a great 
sermon in the tnie serious manner; she lectured on the virtue of 
the medicine which she pretended to administer, with a gravity of 
imitation so ixjrfect, that you would have thought it was the Coun¬ 
tess’s own Roman nose through wliich she smiffleil. “ Give us Lady 
Southdown and the biack dose,” was a constant cry amongst the 
folks in Becky’s little drawing-room in May Fair. And for the first 
time ill her life the Dowager Countesss of Southdown was nnule 
amusing. 

Sir Pitt remembered the teitimnnics of respect and veneration 
wliicli liclwcca had jiaid personally to himself in early days, and was 
tolerably well dispo^ towanls her. The marriage, ill-advised as 
it was, hiul improved Rawdon very much—that was cl«ir Irom the 
Colonel’s altered habits and demeanoiu: —and had it not been a lucky 
union as regarded Pitt himselfl The cunning di]>lomutist smiled 
inwanlly as he owneil that he owed his fortime to it, and acknow¬ 
ledged that he at least ought not to cry out against it. His satis- 
fiuition was not removed by Rebecca’s own statements, behaviour, 
and conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before had charmwl him, calling 
out his conversational powers in such a manner as quite to surprise 
Pitt himself, who, always inclined to respect his own talents, admirod 
them the more when Rebecca jxiintcd them out to him. With her 
sister-in-law, Rcl)eau was satisfactorily able to prove, that it was 
Mrs. Bute Crawley who brought alsnit the marriage which she atter- 
wanls so calumniated : that it was Mrs. Bute’s avarice—who hoped 
to gain all Miss Crawley’s fortune, and deprive Rawdon of his aunt’s 
favour —which enused and invented all the wicked reports against 
R»‘heew. “ She succeeded in making us jioor,” Rehoeca said, with 
an air of angelical iiaticnce; “ but how can I lie angry with a woman 
who has given me one of the best huslainds in the world ? And Inis 
not her own avarice lieen sufficiently punished by the ruin of her 
own ho|ies, and the loss of the property by which she set so much 
store 1 Poor! ” she crial. “ Dear Lady Jane, what mre we for 
jioverty ? I am used to it from childhood, and I am often tliankftil 
that Miss Crawley’s money has gone to restore the splendour of the 
noble old fiunily of which I am so proud to lie a mendicr. I am sure 
Sir Pitt will make a much better use of it tlnin Rawdon would.” 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most faithftil 
of wives, and increased the fiivourablc impression which Rebecca 
made; so much so, that when on the third day after the funeral 
tlk> tiunily jiarty were at dinner. Sir Pitt Crawley, carving fowls 
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at the hml of the table, uetmUy mid to Mn*. Kiitvdun, "Ahem! 
Melteeea, may I y^ve you a win;; ? ” - a sjkivJi wliich iiuule the little 
woman’s eyes sjiarkle with ph'ttsure. 

While Kelicc'iu was prosirutiiiK the alxwe selienu's ami 
and IMtt Crawley amin^fiiiK the funeral etTi-moiiial and other matters 
eonnected with his future jwKn'ss and liijniity, and Isidy '/ane busy 
witli her nursery, iis tar as her mother Mnuld let her, ami the sun 
risiii;; and setting, and the eliM-k-tower Ik‘II of the Hail rinmuK to 
dinner and to jiniyers as usual, the ImhI.v of the late owner of Queen's 
Crawley lay in the a|Kirtment whieh ho hail iK-eupied, watehed im- 
eeasini^ly hy the pniti'ssional attendants who wen> en;9i;^‘d tor that 
rite. A woman or two, and thiiH! or four umlert^iker's men, the 
iK'st whom 8outhamiiton could furnish, dn'ssed in Mack, ami of a 
projKjr stealthy and tniideal demeanour, hail ehans;i' of the remains, 
whieh they watiduil turn alsmt, having the housekei‘]M>r’s iisim for 
their jdaee of ramie/.vous when oil' duty, where they jilayeil at eanls 
in privacy ami drank their Is-er. 

The nienilH'rs of the family and si'rvants of the house kejit away 
from the ^ksniiy s|H>t, when; the Ismes of the ilesi'emlant of an 
ancient line of knmhts and K<‘ntlemen lay, awaitiim Iheir final eon- 
si^iinent to the family eryjit. No rejinds attemleil them, siivo those 
of the isMir woman who had hois-il to Is' Sir Pitt's wife ami widow, 
and who hitd tied in dis;{niee from the Hall over which she had so 
nearly ls*en a ruler. Beyond her and a favourite old iminti'r he had, 
and between whom and himself an attaehment sulwisbil duriiiK the 
Iieriisl of his iml)eeility, the old man had not a single friend to 
mourn him, havin;' indei‘il, during; the whole, iiairse of his life, never 
taken the least jKiiiis to secure one. Could the Is'st and kindest of 
us who dei«irt from the earth, have an opisirtunity of n*visitin« it, 
I suppose he or she (assiiminj' that any Vanity Fair feelings siilwist 
in the sjdicrc whither we are Isnind) would have a iniiik of mortifi- 
ciition at tinding how soon our survivors were eonsoleil. And so 
Sir Pitt WiiB foijiotten- like the kimlest and best of us only a few 
w’ecks sixiner. 

Those who will may follow his ramains to the Krave, whither 
they w'cre borne on the appointcil day, in the most IsK-oming manner, 
the family in black latachcs, ■with their handkerehiet's up to their 
noses, ready for the tears whieh did not come: the undertaker and 
his gentlemen in deep tribulation: the sek'ct tenantry inouniing 
out of compliment to the new lumllord: the neighlsairing gentry’s 
carriages at three miles an hour, empty, and in profound ufHiidion : 
the parson sjicaking out the formula alsmt “our <lcar bnitlier 
departed.” As long as we have a man’s body, we jday our Vanities 
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upon it, Bwmuttding it with hoinbpg and ceremonies, laying it in 
state, and imking it up in gilt nails and velvet: and we finish our 
duty by plying over it a stone, written all over with lies. Bute’s 
curate, a smart young fellow from Oxford, and Sir Pitt Crawley, 
composed between them an appropriate Latin epitaph &r the late 
hmcntal Baronet: and the former preached a classical sermon, 
exhorting the survivors not to give way to grief, and infonning 
them in the most respectful terms that they also would ho one day 
called upon to pass tliat gloomy and mysterious portal which had 
just closed upon the remains of their lamented brather. Then the 
tenantry mounted on horseback again, or stayed and refreshed them¬ 
selves at the Crawley Anns. Then, after a lunch in the servants’ 
hall at Queen’s Crawley, the gentry’s carriages wheeled off to their 
different destinations; then the undertaker’s men, taking the rop(», 
palls, velvets, ostrich feathers, and other mortutuy properties, 
clambered up on the roof of the hearse, and itxle off to South¬ 
ampton. Their fiicea relapsed into a natural expression as the 
horses, clearing the lodge-gates, got into a brisker trot on the open 
roiul; and sciuarls of them might have been seen, speckling with 
bhMik the public-house entrances, with pewter pots flashing in the 
sunshine. Sir Pitt’s invalid chair was wheele(l away into a tool- 
house in the gallon: the old pointer used to howl sometimes at 
first, but these were the only accents of grief which were heard in 
the Hall of which Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet, had licen master for 
some threescore years. 

As the binls were pretty plentiful, and partridge-shooting is as 
it were the duty of an English gcntleniiin of stiitesman-like propen¬ 
sities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of grief over, went out a 
little and partook of that diversion in a white hat with crape round 
it. The sight of those fields of stubble and tiumips, now his own, 
gave him many secret joys. Sometimes, and with an exquisite 
humility, ho took no gun, but went out with a peaceful bamboo 
civne; Rawdon, his big brother, and the keepers blazing away at his 
side. Pitt’s money and acres hart a great effect upon his brother. 
The penniless Colonel became quite obsequious and rrapcctful to the 
head of his hoiue, and despised the milksop Pitt no longer. Rawdon 
listened with sympathy to his senior’s prospects of planting and 
draining: gave his advice about the stables and cattle, rode over to 
Mudbury to look at a mare, which he thought would carry Lady 
Jane, and offered to break her, &c.; the rebellious dragoon was 
quite humbled and subdued, and became a most creditable younger 
brother. He had constant bulletins from Miss Briggs in London 
respecting little Raa'don, who was left behind there: who sent 
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messages of his own. “ I am very well,” he wrote. “ I hojx? you 
are very well. I hope mamma is very well. The jwny is very 
well. Grey takes me to ride in the Fork. I eaii eantor. I met 
the little boy who rode before. erietl when he eanteml. I do 
not cry.” Rawdou read these letters to his brother, ami Luly Jane, 
who was delighted with them. The R-ironet imuuisiNl to take 
chaige of the lad at school; and his kind-hearted wife giive Rebei-ca 
a lauik-note, begging her to buy a present with it for lier little 
nephew. 

One day followed another, and the lailii's of the house ]i!MHe<l 
their life in those calm piusults and amusements which siitisfy 
country hulies. Bells rang to meals, and to prayers. The young 
ladies t«s)k exercise on the pmiiofortc every morning after bn*akfast, 
Rebecca giving them the Ix'iiefit of her instniction. Then they jnit 
on thick shoes and walked in the jsirk or shnddwries, or Iwyond the 
INvlings into the vilhige, descending u|Kin the cottages, with Liidy 
Southdown’s medicine and tracts for the sick iwople there. laidy 
Southdown drove out in a ]M)ny-chaise, when Uci)eceii would take 
her place by the Dowager’s side, and listai to her solemn talk with 
the utmost interest. She sang Handel and Haydn to the family of 
evenings, and engsiged in a large piece of worsted work, as if she 
had been Iwrn to the business, and ns if this kind of life was to con- 
timic with her until she should sink to the grave in a jsilite old age, 
Iniving regrets and a great ((uantity of consols liehind her as if 
there were not cares and duns, schomes, shifts, and [stverty, waiting 
outside the ]Ktrk gates, to iwuiiec uism her when she issued into the 
world again. 

“ It isn’t difficult to lie a country gentleman’s wife,” Rels-cca 
thought. “ I think I coidd be a good woman if I had ftve thousand 
a year. I could (kwdlc about in the nursery, and wamt the ajiricots 
on the w'all. I could water plants in a greenhouse, and pick oil' dead 
leaves from the geniniums. I could ask old wrmien alsnit their 
rheumatisms, and order half-a-crown’s worth of soup for the p(K)r. 

I shouldn’t miss it mueli, out of five thousand a year. I could even 
drive out ton miles to dine at a neighlMur’s, and dress in the fashions 
of the year before last. I could go to church and keep awake in 
the great family pew: or go to sleep behind the curtains, with my 
veil down, if I only had practice. I could jaiy cvcrylsxly, if I harl 
but the money. This is what the conjurers here pride tliemsclves 
upon doing. They look down with jiity ujjon us inis«!rab]c sinners 
who have none. They think tliemsclves generous if they give our 
children a five-pound note, and us contemptible if we are without 
one.” And who knows but Rebecca was right in her sfieculations— 
and that it was only a (ptretion of money and fortune which made 
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the difference fjetircen her and an honest woman f If you take 
temptations into nocount, who is to say that he is better tlian his 
neighbour? A twmfortable career of prosperity, if it does not make 
people honest, at least keeps them so. An alderman coming from a 
turtle feast will not step out of his carriage to steal a leg of mutton; 
but put him to starve, and sec if ho will not purloin a loaf. Becky 
consoled herself by so balancing the chances and dpialising the 
distribution of good and evil in the world. 

The old haunts, the okl fields and woods, the cojiscs, ponds, and 
gardens, the ntoms of the old house where she Inul sjieiit a couple of 
years seven years ago, were all carefully revisited by her. She had 
been yoimg there, or comparatively so, for she foigot the time when 
she over tmn young— but slio remembered her thoughts and feelings 
seven years liack, and contrasted them with those which she had at 
present, now that she had seen the world and UvcmI with great 
people, and raised herself far beyond her original humble station. 

“ I liave passed beyond it, liccausc I have brains,” Becky thought, 
“ and almost all the rest of the world are fools. I could not go back, 
and consort with those people now, whom I used to meet in my 
father’s studio. Lords come up to my door with stiirs and giulxrs 
instead of {loor artists with screws of toliacco in their jiockcts. I 
have a gentleman for my husband, and an Earl’s daughter for my 
sister, in the very house where I was little better than a servant a 
few years ago. But am I much better to do now in the world than 
1 was when I was the pour ptunter’s daughter, and whitedlcd the 
grocer round the comer for sugar and tea? Supi>08c I had married 
Francis, who was so fond of me—I couldn’t have been much jHiorer 
than I am now. Heigho! I wish I could exchange my iswitiun 
in society, and all my relations, for a snug sum in the Three per 
Cent. Consuls; ” for so it was that Becky felt the Vanity of human 
afiairs, ami it was in those seciuities that site would have liked to 
cast anchor. 

It may, perhaps, liave struck her that to have been hon^t and 
humble, to have done her duty, and to have marched straightforwanl 
on her way, would have brought her as near happiness as that ])ath 
by which she was striving to attain it. But,—just os the <-hildren 
at Queen’s Crawley went round the room, where the body of their 
father lay;—^if ever Becky hod these thoughts, she was accustomed 
to walk round them, and not look in. She eluded them, and despised 
them —or at least she was committed to the other path, from which 
retreat was now impossible. And for my part I believe that remorse 
is the least active of all a man’s moral senses—the very easiest to 
be deadened when wakened: and in some never wakened at all. 
We grieve at being found out, and at the idea of shame or pimish- 
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incut; hut the mere sense of wren;,' makes verj' few iKniiIe iiiiliajijiy 
in Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen’s Cmwley, made as many 
fnends of the Maimiion of Unri^di^teoiisncss as she could ]s)ssilily 
bring under control. Lady Jane and her liusliaiid liadc her fan'well 
with the warmest domonstmtions of giNsl-will. They liH)ki'd fonranl 
with pleasure to the time when, the tiimily-hous(> in (laiint Stnvt 
being reiaiired and beautified, they were to iiurt again in London. 
Lidy Southdown made her up a jcicki't of medicine, and sent a 
letter by her to the Rev. Liwreiice drills, exhorting that geiitlenian 
to save the brand who “honoiin'd'’ the letter from the burning. 
Htt aeconi)ianied them with four hors(>s in the carriage to Mudhiiry, 
having sent on their Uiggagc in a cart ])reviously, accom|Nini(^i witli 
loads of game. 

“ How hajipy you will lai to see your darling little Ih))- again!" 
Lady (fniwley said, taking h'avc of her kinswoman. 

" Oh so happy! ” said Relarca, throwing up tin* gri'eii eyes. She 
was immenS('ly happy to Is: free of the place, and yi't loth to go. 
Queen’s Orawley was abominably stujiid; and yet the air tlieiv was 
somehow purer than that which she had been accustomed to breathe. 
Everylssly had Ixh'ii dull, but had been kind in their way. “ It is 
all the influence of a long course of Three jst Cents.,” Ihs’ky siiid to 
herself, and was right very likely. 

However, the Lmdon lamps flashed joyfully as the stage rolled 
into Umdiliy, and Rriggs had made a L'antiful lire in (’urzoii Stivet, 
and little Riiwdon was up to welcome hick his iki|ki and mamma. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORNE FAMILY 

C ONSIDERABLE time has elapsed since we have seen our 
> rcsiwctable friend, old Mr. Osborne of Russell Square. He 
has not been the happiest of mortals since last we met him. 
Events have occurred which have not improved his temper, and in 
mure instances than one he has not l)cen allowed to have his own way. 
To be thwarted in this reasonable desire wtis always very injurious 
t*i the old 11^11 tleman; and resistance became doubly exasperating 
when gout, age, loneliness, and the force of many disappointments 
combined to weigh him down. His stiff black hair began to grow 
quite white soon after his son’s death; his fiicc grew nxlder; his 
hands trembled more and more as he poured out his glass of port 
wine. He led his clerks a dire life in the City : his fiimily at home 
wore not much happier. I doubt if Rchcaa, whom wc have seen 
piously pnvyiug for Consols, would have exchanged her poverty and 
the dare-devil excitement and chances of her life, for Osborne’s money 
and the humdrum gloom which envelopeil him. He had proposeil for 
Miss Swartz, but hail been rojecteil scornfully by the iiartisans of 
that lady, who married her to a young sprig of Scotch nobility. He 
was a man to have married a woman out of low life, and bullied 
her drotulfuUy afterwards; but no person presented herself suitable 
to his taste ; and insteiul, he tyraimiscd over his unmarried daughter 
at home. She had a iuie carriage and fine horses, and sate at the 
heail of a table loaded with the grandest plate. She had a cheque- 
Itook, a prize footman to follow her when she walked, rmlimited 
credit, and bo^v8 and compliments from all the tradesmen, and all 
tire appurtenances of lui heiress ; but she spent a woful time. The 
little charity-fprls at the Foundling, the sweeperess at the crossing, 
the poorest rmder-kitchenmaid in the servants’ hall, was happy com¬ 
pared to that unfortunate and now middle-aged young lady. 

Frederick Bullock, Esq., of the house of Bullock, Hulker, and 
Bullock, had morrieil Maria Osborne, not without a great deal of 
difficulty and grumbling on Mr. Bidlock’s part. George being dead 
and cut out of his fiither’s will, Frederick insisted that the half of 
the old gentleman’s property should be settled upon his Mario, and 
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iutleed, for a long time, refiised “ to come to the scTOfa-h ” (it WiW 
Mr. Frcdcrick’a own expreintiiou) on any otlier terms. Oslwnie siiul 
Fred had agrcwl to take his (Uingliter witli twenty thonsiuid, and 
he should bind himself to no more.. “ Fred might fcike it, and wel¬ 
come, or leave it, and go and lx* lamged.” Fretl, whota- Iioim-s had 
Iwcn raised when George had Ikh*!! disinheriti'd, thonglit himself 
infamously swindled by the old merchant, and for some time 
made as if he would break off the niatcii altogtdher. Oslxinie 
withdrew his account from Biilliwk and Hulker's, went on '(.'luinge 
with a horsew’hii) which he swon* he would lay a«TosK the Iwek 
of a certain scoundrel that should he nameless, and demeaned 
himself in his usual violent manner. Jane Oslsane coinloled with 
her sister Maria during this family feud. “I always told you, 
Maria, that it was your money he loreil, and not you,” she said 
soothingly. 

“ He sele<‘ted uic and my money, at any rate : he «lidn’t clioose 
you and yoiun,” n'plied Marin, tossing up her hr.nl. 

The nipturc w’as, however, only temiioniry. Fml’B father and 
senior juirtners eotinselled him to takt* Maria, even with the twenty 
thousand settled, half down, and half at the d«>atli of Mr. (>s)H>rne, 
with the chances of the further division of the prois-rty. So he 
“ knuekle«l <1own,” again to nsi; his own ithnisc ; and sent old llidker 
with peai'eablc overturi's to Oslwme. It was his iiither, he saiil, 
who would not hrar of the mateh, and had made the diflieiilties; 
he was most un.\iouH to keei> the «‘ngag<'meiit. The excus«' was 
sulkily accepte<l l>y Mr. Oslstme. Hulkcr and Bullwk wen* a high 
family of the. City aristocraey, and l•ollJlccted with the “ nobs ” at 
the West End. It was something for the old man to lie, able to 
say, “ My son, sir, of the house of Ilidker, liulhs'k, & Co., sir; 
my daughter’s cousin. Lady Mary Mango, sir, daughter of the Uight 
Hon. the Earl of Castlemouldy.” In his imagination he saw his 
house ]icopled by the “ nobs.” 80 he forgave young Bullock, and 
consented that the marriage should take place. 

It was a grand affair—the bridegroom’s relatives giving the 
breakfast, their habitiitions licing near St. George’s, Hanover S<|unre, 
where the business took place. The “ nolw of the West End ” were 
invited, and many of them signed the book. Mr. Mango and Lady 
Mafy Mango were there, with the dear young Gwendoline and 
Guinever Mango as bridesmaids; Colonel Bludyer of the Hragixm 
Guards (eldest son of the house of Bludyer Bnithers, Mincing Lane), 
another cousin of the bridegroom, and the Honourable Mrs. Bludyer; 
the Honourable George Suiter, Lord Levant’s son, and his lady. 
Miss Mango that was; Lorrl Viscount Castletoihly; Honourable 
James McMull and Mrs. McMull (formerly Miss Swartz), and a 
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host of fitshiouables, who Iiave all married into Luinbanl Street, 
and done a great deal to ennoble ComhilL 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and a 
small villa at Ruchampton, among the banking colony there. Fred 
was considered to liave uuulc mthcr a mMlimice by the ladies of 
his fiimily, whose gnuidfather harl been in a Charity School, and who 
were allierl through the husbands with some of the best bloo<l in 
England. And Maria was bound, by suiierior pride and great care 
in the comixmition of her visiting-lxmk, to make up for the defects 
of birth; and felt it her duty to see her father and sister its little 
as [jossiblc. 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who hml still 
so nuiny scores of thousand pounds to give away, is absurd to 
suiqxise. Fred Bullock wouhl never itllow her to do that. But 
she was still young and inca{iahlc of hiding her feelings: and by 
inviting her isijta and sister to her third-riite itarties, and behaving 
very ttoldly to them when they came, and by avoiding Bussell 
Siiiuue, and indiscreetly begging her Iktlier to quit that odious 
vulgiir phujc; she did more harm than all Frederick’s <liplomacy 
muld nqKiir, and licrillcd her chance of her inheritance like a giddy 
heedless creature ns she was. 

“ So Riwscll Square is not go<sl enough for Mrs. Maria, hay 1 " 
siiid tlic old gentleman, rattling up the carriage-windows as he and 
his ihiughtcr drove away one night from Mrs. Fre<leriek Bulhsik’s, 
after dinner. “So she invites lier &ther and sister to a second 
(hiy’s dinner (if those sides, or ontfi/n, as she cidls ’em, weren’t 
served yesterday, I’m d - «l), and to meet City folks and littery 
men, and kectis the Ettrls and the hulics, and the llonoimibles to 
herself 1 Honourablcs? Damn Honourablcs. I am a plain British 
mercluuit, I am; and coidd buy tiro beggarly hounds over and over. 
L«)rds, iudec<l! -why, at one of lier noaiTey* I Siiw one of ’em 
speak to a dam fiddler—a foliar I despise. And they won’t come 
to Russell Srpiare, won’t they 1 Why, I’ll lay my life I’ve got a 
hotter glass of wine, and i»iy a better figure for it, and can show a 
liandsomcr service of silver, and can lay a better dinner on my 
mahogany, tlnui ever they see on theirs—the cringing, sneaking, 
stuck-up tools. Drive on quick, James; I wont to get back to 
Russell Square—ha, ha! ” and he sank liack into the comer with a 
furious hiugh. With such rcAcctions on his own superior merit, 
it was the custom of the old gentleman not uufrequently to console 
himself. 

Jtvne Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting 
her sister’s randuct; and when Mrs. Frederick’s first-bom, Frederick 
Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bullock, was bom, old Osborne, 
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who was iiivitod to tin* ciirist^'iiiiif', ami to 1 m' ^aKlfathor, contoiitoii 
hiinselt with nendiiijf tho cliihl a fpihl cup, with twenty ^linoiia 
inside it for the nuixe. “ That’s more than any of your Lonis will 
give, I'll warrant,” lie said, and refii«‘d to atteiul at tlie cpreniony. 

The splendour of the jfitt, howA'cr, caused great satisfaction to 
the house of Bulhs-k. Maria thought that her tiither M’as very 
much jileascd with her, and Fnileriok augun^l the In-st for his little 
son and heir. 

One ean fiiney the ]iangs with which Miss Oslstrue in her soli¬ 
tude ill Russell S<|uarc read the J/oriiiinj wliere her sister's 
name oiviirred every now and then, in the articles headed “ Kashion- 
ahle Reunions,” and where she had an opjMirtiiiiity of n>ading a 
dcs(^ri]ition of Mrs. K. Rulhs-k's costiiiiic, when iin*scntc<! at tin* 
Dniwiiig-rixiui by laidy FnHleri<-a Hull<s-k. Jane's own liti*, as we 
have said, iuliiiitted of no such gniiuleiir. It was an awful existeiiir. 
She had to get up of black winter’s iiioniiiigs to iiiak<’ bn-akfiist tor 
her scowling old tiither, who would have tiimed the whole house 
out of diKirs if his tea had not Ikh-ii ready at half-iKist eiaht. She 
reinaiiusl silent o]i]Misite to liiiii, listening to the uni hissing, and 
sitting ill tremor while the jiaTent n*ad his iKijar, and consumed his 
accustomed iKirtioii of muttins and tea. At half-|>ast nine h<‘ rosi' 
aial went to the City, and she was almost free till dimier-time, 
to make visitations in the kiblieii, and bi scold the sen'ants; to 
drive iilimad and descend u]Nin the tradesmen, who wen* prsligiously 
res]H'ctful; to leave her cants and her ]ki|ki’s at the great glum 
n‘s|sictable houses of their City friends; or to sit alone in the large 
drawing-room, expecting visitors; and working at a hngi; piece of 
worsted by the fire, on the sofa, hanl by the great I|ihigenia chs-k, 
which ticked and tolled with monmfnl loudness in the dn'ary nsiiii. 
The great glass over the maiitelpiere, fa<!«l by the, other gn-at 
console glass at the ojijiosite end of tln^ niom, incn‘as<‘d and niulti- 
]ilie<l between them the bniwii hollaiid Isig in which the chanilclii'r 
hung; until yon saw these bn>wn holland Isigs fiiding away in end¬ 
less jieraiiectives, and this aiKirtment of Miss Osisirne’s seemed thi- 
larntre of a systwii of dr.iwing-nsims. When she removisl the 
conlovan leather fnmi the grand piano, and veiitun-d to play a few 
notes oil it, it soundeil with a mournful smlness, startling the dismal 
eelngis of the house. George’s picture was gone, and laid ufwtairs 
in a lumber-room in the garret; and though there w'as a ninseious- 
ness of him, and father and daughter often instiiietively knew' that 
they were thinking of him, no mention was ever made of the brave 
and once darling son. 

At five o’clock Mr. Oslsinie came Itaek to his dinner, which he 
and his daughter took in silence (seldom bnikcii, ex<x*pt when he 
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swore (iiicl was savage, if the cooking was not to his liking^, or which 
they Shanxi twice in a month with a party of dismal friends of 
Osborne’s rank and age. Old Dr. Gulp and his lady from Blooms¬ 
bury Square: old Mr. Frowser, the attorney, from Bedfortl Row, 
a very great man, and from hfe business, hmd-in-glove with the 
"nobs at the West End”; old Colonel Livermore, of the Bombay 
Army, and Mrs. Livermore, from Upper Bedford Place: old Seijeant 
Toffy and Mrs. Toffy; and sometimes old Sir Thomas CofiSn and 
Lady Coffin, from Bedfonl Square. Sir Thomas was celebrated as 
a hanging judge, and the particular tawny port was produced when 
he dined with Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell S<imvre 
merchant immjious diimcrs back again. They had solemn rubbers 
of whist, when they went upstairs after drinking, an<l their carriages 
were called at half-past ten. Many rich people, whom we poor 
devils are in the habit of envying, Ic^ content<^ly an existence like 
that alwve described. Jane Oslxjrne scarcely ever met a man under 
sixty, and almost the only bachelor who appeared in their society 
was Mr. Smirk, the celebrated ladies’ doctor. 

I can’t say that nothing had occurnxl to disturb the monotony 
of this awful existence: the iact is, there had been a secret in poor 
Jane’s life which had made her father more savage and morose tlmn 
even natiue, pride, and over-feeding had made him. This secret was 
coimected with Miss Wirt, who had a cousin an artist, Mr. Smee, 
very celebrated since as a portrait-psunter and R.A., but who once 
was glad enough to give drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. 
Since lias forgotten where Russell Square is now, but he was glarl 
enough to visit it in the year 1818, when Miss Osborne hail instnic- 
tion from him. 

Smee (fonncrly a pupil of Shanx! of Frith Street, a dissolute, 
irrcgiihir, and unsuccessful man, but a man with great knowledge of 
his art) Ixiing the cousin' of Miss Wirt, we say, and introducerl by 
her to Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart were still free after 
various incom])lete love affairs, felt a great attachment for this huly, 
and it is believed inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt was the 
confidante of this intrigue. I know not whether she used to leave 
the room where the master and his pupil were painting, in order to 
give tliem an opportunity for exchan^ng those vows and sentimpnts 
which cannot be uttered advantageously in the presence of a tliird 
party: I know not whether she hope<l that should her cousin succeed 
in carrying off the rich merchant’s daughter, he would give Miss Wirt 
a portion of the wealth which she had enabled him to win—all that 
is certain is, that Mr. Osborne got some hint of the transaction, came 
back from the City abruptly, and entered the drawing-room with 
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Ill's Iiamlioo-tfuie; foiuid the ]iainter, the imiiil, ami the etiiii|)anii>ii 
all luokiuj; cxccediiiirly jiale there; turned the tenner out of dixira 
with iiicnaoes that he woulil break every lione in his skin, and half- 
aii-hour afterwards dismissed Miss Wirt, likewise, kiekin;; her tniiiks 
down the stairs, trauipliii;; on her iKUidboxes, and shakiii;; his fist at 
her hackney eoa<-h, as it Ixire her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her lieilrooni for many days. She was not 
allowed to have a eomiKiniun afterwards. HiV father swore to her 
that she should not have a shilling of his money if she made any 
inateli without his coneurrcnce; and as he wanteil a woman to ki'ep 
his house, he <lid not choose that she should marry : so that she was 
obliged to jpve up all projwts with which Cupid had any slmn'. 
Diuiiij' her jKtjNi’s life, tlii'ii, she n'sijiiu’d hersell' to the iiianiier of 
existeu(« here descrilwl, and was content to Ik( an Old Mai<l. Her 
sister, meanwhile, was havin'; children with finer names every year 
- and the intercourse between the two jo^'w fainter continually. 
“Jane and I do not move in the same sphere of lift*,” Mrs. Hullock 
said. “ I regard her as a sister, of roiirse ” which means what 
docs it mean when a lady says that she reganls Jane as a sister ? 

It has lieen descrilsil how the Misses Dobbin liv»*<l with their 
father at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, where then; M’cre Is'aiitiful 
grajK'ries and iieach-trcHxi which delighted little (Jeorgy Oslmme. 
The Misses Dobbin, who dreve often to Broni|iton t4» s»*e our di'ar 
Amelia, came sometimm to Russell B<|uare tisi, to {my a visit to 
their old acijuaintance Miss OslHime. I lielievi* it was in c.uiise- 
quenee of the commands of their brother the Major in India (for 
whom their paisi luul a jinsligious res|M‘ct), that they (Kiitl atten¬ 
tion to Mrs. George; for the Major, the gislfather and guanliaii of 
Amelia’s little hoy, still lio]Mal that the child's grandfather might Is; 
induceil to relent towanls him, and acknowlinlgi; him fiir the sake 
of his son. The Misses Dobbin kept Miss Dslsirnc uc<|uainted with 
the state of Amelia’s atfairs ; how she was living with her father and 
mother; how isior they were; how they wondertil what men, and 
such men ns their brother and dear Captain Oslsirne, could find in 
such ail insignificant little chit; how slie was still, os ben-tofore, a 
namby-pamby milk-and-water aifcctcd creature but how the Iwy 
was,really the noblest little boy ever seen for the hearts of all 
women warm towanls yoiuig children, and the soun'st spinster is 
kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties on the {lart of the Misses Dobbin, 
Amelia allowed little George to go and i>ass a day with them at 
Denmark Hill—a fmrt of which day she sismt herself in writing 
to the Major in India. She congratulated him on the happy news 
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which his sisters had just conveyeti to her. She prayed for his 
prosperity, and that of the bride he had chosen. She thanked him 
for a thousand thousand kind offices and prooffi of stead&st Mend- 
ship to her in her affliction. She told him the last news about little 
Georgy, iuid how he was gone to spend that very day with his sisters 
in the country. She underlined the letter a great deal, and she 
signed herself affectionately his Mend, Amelia Osborne. She for^t 
to send any message of kindness to Lady O’Dowd, as her wont was 
-and did not mention Glorvina by name, and only in italics, as the 
Major’s hride, for whom she begged blmingn. But the news of the 
marriage removed the reserve which she hml kept up towards him. 
She was glail to be able to own and feel how warmly and gratrfiilly 
she regarded him--and as for the idea of being jealous of Glorvina 
(Glornna, indeed!), Amelia would have scouted it, if an anpl from 
heaven luul hintcHl it to her. 

That night, when Georgy came back in the pony-eamago in 
which he rejoiced, and in which he was driven by Sir William 
Dobbin’s old coachman, he had round his neck a fine gold chain and 
watch. He said an old hvly, not pretty, hiul given it to him, who 
cried and kissed him a great deal. But he didn’t like her. He liked 
grapes very much. And he only liked his mamma. Amelia shrank 
and started: the timid soul felt a presentiment of terror when she 
heard that the relations of the child’s father had seen him. 

Miss Osbonio came back to give her father his dinner. He had 
made a gmod siieculation in the City, and was rather in a good 
humour that day, and clianccd to remark the agitation imder which 
she labouretl. “What’s the matter. Miss Osborne 1” he dciped 
to stiy. 

The woman burst into tears. “Oh, sir,” she said, “I’ve seen 
little George. He is os l)eautiM as an angel—and so like him! ” 
The old man opposite to her did not say a word, but flushed up, and 
began to tremble in every limb. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

IW H’HICII rilE RIUDER IMS TO IX)VRLE rUF. CAVE 

T he iifltonishcd roailrr must bit callcMl ii|Hin to iiiiiiHi'lf 

ten tiiou8)in<l iniloM tu the military stntioii of Bmiill(‘;'mif;«*, in 
tlio MtidniK (livisinn of nnr Iiniian Enipin', wlion> onr ^illunt 
old frii'mlH of the —tli i-Cj^imont an* iinartonHl undiT tlio coimnand 
of the brave Colonel, Sir Michael O’Dowd. Time hiw dealt kindly 
with that stout otKraT, as it ihx-s onlinarily with men who have 
I^snI stoinaelis and ;^hn1 tein]H‘rH, and an^ not isTplexi'il over much 
by fati^c of the brain. The Colonel plays a t^ssl knife and fork 
at tidin, and n'snnies those weaiNins with ^'reat success at dinner. 
He smokes his luNikah after Isith niKils, and puffs as (piictly while 
his wife scolds him, as he did under the firi! of the Fnaich at 
Waterloo. A^e and heat have not diminished the activity or the 
eliK|uenec of the <lescendant of the Malonys ami the Molloys. Her 
Liidyshi]), our old nniuaintiiniv, is as much at home at Miulnis as 
at Bruaaels--iu the cjintomnent as under tint tents. Du the march 
you saw her at the hciul of the n'Kiment seabsl on a royal ele)ihant, 
a noble si^tht. Mounted on that Is-ast, she has Is-en into action 
with ti}{c-rs in the jun;;le: she luis Isien receive<l by native ))rinces, 
who have weleoincd her and Dlorvinu into the re<-(wsos of their 
aenanas, and offered her shawls and jewels which it went to her 
heart to refuse. The sentriiai of all anus Sidute her wherever she 
makes her api)eumnee; and she touches her hat Kmvely to their 
salutation. Lfuly 0’Dow'<l is one of the (jreatest ladies in the 
Presidency of Madnis—her (piarrel with Lady Smith, wife, of Sir 
Minejs Smith the puisne jud«e, is still n'memls'n-d by smiie at 
Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snap]M-d her finders in the .JiiiIkc’s 
lady’s face, and said she'd never walk l)chin<l ever a Is-gcjirly civilian. 
£v^ now, though it is fivc-an«l-twcnty yams ago, i«ople rttmcmlicr 
Lady O’Dowd performing a jig at (lovemimait House, where she 
danced down two Aidcs-sle-Camp, a Major of Miulms Cavalry, and 
two gentlemen of the Civil &rvice; and, yiersuaded by Mgjor 
Dobbin, C.B., second in command of the. — th, to retire to the 
supper-room, lassata nondum sniinta recessii. 

Peggy O’Dowd is indeed tlie same as ever: kind in act and 
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thought: impetuous in temper; eager to command: a tyrant over 
her Michael: a rlragon amongst all the ladies of the regiment: a 
mother to all the young men, whom she tends in their sickness, 
defends in all their scraites, and with whom Lady Peggy is immensely 
popnhr. But the Subalterns’ and Captains’ ladies (the Major is 
wmarried) (labtd ngiunst her a good deal. They say that Glorvina 
gives herself airs, and that Peggy herself is intolerably domineering. 
She interfere,! with a little congregation which Mrs. Kirk had got 
up, and laughed the young men away irom her sermons, stating that 
a soldier’s wife had no business to be a parson; that Mrs. Kirk 
would Ixt much better mending her husband’s clothes: and, if the 
regiment wanted sermons, that she had the finest in the world, those 
of her uncle, the Dean. Slie abniptly put a termination to a flirta¬ 
tion which Lieutenant Stubble of the regiment had commenced with 
the Surgeon’s wife, threatening to come down upon Stubble for the 
money which he ha<l borrowed fix>m her (for the young fellow was 
still of an extravagant tuni) unless he broke off at once and went 
to the Cape, on sick leave. On the other hand, she hoiued and 
sheltered Mrs. Posky, wlio fled ftom her bungalow one night, pursued 
by tier infiiriatc husband, wielding his second brandy lM)ttlo, and 
actually carried Praky through the delirium tremens, and broke him 
of the habit of drinking, which had grown upon that officer, as all 
evil habits will grow upon men. In a word, in adversity she was 
the la'st of comforters, in goml fortune tlie most troublesome of 
friends; having a perfectly good opinion of herself always, and an 
indomitable resolution to have her omi way. 

Among other {wints, she htul made u]) her mind that Glorvina 
should marry our old friend Dobbin. Mis. O’Dowd knew the Major’s 
cxiMsetations and appreciated his good qualities, and the high character 
which he eiyoyed in his profession. Glorvina, a very handsome, 
fresh-coloured, bhick-hairctl, blue-eyed young Isuly, who could ride 
a horse, or play a sonata with any ,drl out of the County Cork, 
seemed t*i lie the very person destine,! to ensiuu Dobbin’s happiness 
—much more than that poor good little, weak-spur’ted Amelia, about 
whom ho used to take on so.- - “ L,x,k at Glorvina enter a room,” 
Mrs. O’Dowd would say, “and compare her with that {jcor Mrs. 
Osborne, who coiUdn’t say bo to a goose. She’d be worthy of you, 
M^jor—you’re a quiet man yourself, and want some one to talk for 
ye. And though she does not come of such good blood ns the 
M.alonya or Molloys, let mo tell ye, she’s of an ancient family that 
any nobleman might l^e proud to many into.” 

Blit before slie had come to such a resolution, .‘iiid determined 
to subjugate Major Dobbin by her endearments, it must be owned 
that Glorvina hod practised them a good deal elsewhere. She had 
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had a acaaon in Dublin, and who knows how many in (^lrk^ Killanicy, 
and Mallow I She hn<l flirtnl with all the niarria^n'ahle otiiivrs 
whom the deiwts of her «*ountry nffordotl, and all the Itacholor Bi|nin*s 
who seeinefl eli'rfltlo. She ha«l beni eiifpi^***! to Is* iiiarritHi a half 
w-ore times in Tn'land, In'sides the ehTf'.viiian at Ikith who nw'ii her 
so ill. She hiul llirted all the way to Sttulnin with the ('a|itain and 
chief-mate of the Rnmrhmuh'r East Tndiainaii, and had a season at 
the Presidency with her brother and Mrs. O’DomiI, who was staying' 
then*, while the Major of the n'*;iin(‘iit was in l■olllnland at the 
station. Kverylssly admired her there: everylKsly danced with 
her: but no one ]iFopose<| who was worth the marryint;; om* or two 
exceedin^rly ytaiii^ siilNdti'riis sighed after her, and a Is'aiilh'ss 
civilian or two; but she rejected these as iKMieath her iindeiisions; 
and other and yoim;;er vii^ins than (llorvina wen* mnrrieil iH'fon* 
her. Then* are women, and handsome women bst, who have this 
fortnm*in liti*. They fall in lov«* with the utmost Ki'iierosity ; they 
ride and walk with half the Army-list, though they dniw near to 
Ibrty, iind yet the Misses O’tJnidy an* the Misses O'tJniily still: 
filorvina ]s‘rsisti'<l that but for Duly O'Dowd’s unlucky i|uan‘el with 
the JiiiI^^t’s huly, she w<add have made a ^mnI mateh at Madms, 
where ohl Mr. Chutney, who was at the hciid of the Civil iServiee 
(and Avho afterwanls marrieil Miss Dolby, a ytaiiij; l.ady <ady thirteen 
years ofajic, who had just arrived fnau sehisil in Kun)]ie), was just 
at the iMiint of |a'o]Kisiii;' to her. 

Well, altliouj'h Lady U'Dowd and (ilorvina i|uarrelled a Kn*al 
munl)er of times every day, and uihiii almost every eiaieeivable siibjeel 
- inde(*d, if Mick 0’J)ow(l had not )K»ss(*sseil the temjM'r of an aiwl 
two such Women constantly alsnit his esirs would have driven him 
out of his sens«*s yet they asrec*! between themselves on this |Hiiiit, 
that Glorviiia should marry Major Dobbin, and ■were di'termimsl 
that the Ma.jor should li.ive m> n*st until tin* arninoeinent was 
bn»ii},dit alwut. Un<lisniay(*d by tiirty or titty jm-vioiis defeats, 
Olonina laid sieae to him. She saiiK Irish mehslies at him uii- 
eejisinoly. She askwl him so fre«(ueiitly and (lathetieally. Will ye 
come to the bower? that it is a wonder how any man of fi-eliiij' 
could have resisted the invitation. She was never tins! of inqnirino, 
if Sorrow hiul his young days farlcd; and wsis n*ady to listi*n ami 
woai> like Desdemona at the stories of his dangers and his eanifiaigns. 
It hiis licen sahl that our hon«*st and <lcar ohl friend usi‘<l to js'/fonn 
on the flute in private: Glorvina insisted uisai having duets with 
him, and lauly O’Dirw^il would rise and artlessly rjiiit the nsmi, when 
the young couple wer<* so engaged. Glorvina forc-ed the Miyor to 
ride with her of mornings. Tlie whole cantonment saw them set 
out and return. She was constantly writing notes over to him at 
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hifl house, borrowing his books, ami scoring with her great pencil- 
marks such passages of sentiment or humour as awakened her 
sympathy. She borrowed his horses, his servants, his spoons, and 
palankin;—no wonder tiiat public rumour assigned her to him, and 
that the Major’s sisters in England should fency they were about to 
have a sister-in-law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the mean¬ 
while in a state of the most odious tranquillity. He used to laugh 
when the young fellows of the regiment joked him aliout Glorvina’s 
manifest attentions to him. “ Bah! ” said ho, “ she is only keeping 
her liand in—she practises upon me as she does upon Mrs. Tozer’s 
piano, because it’s the most handy instnunent in the station. I am 
much too battered and old for such a fine young My as Glorvina,” 
And so ho went on riding with her, and copying music and verses 
into her albums, and playing at cheM with her very submissively; 
for it is with these simple amusements that some officers in India 
arc accustomed to while away their leisure moments; while others 
of a less domestic turn hunt hogs, and shoot snipes, or gamble and 
smoko cheroots, and betake themselves to brandy-and-water. As 
for Sir Michael O’Dowd, though his My and her sister both urged 
him to call upon the Major to explain himself, and not keep on 
torturing a i>oor innocent girl in that sliameM way, the old soldier 
refused point-blank to have anything to do with the conspiracy. 
“ Faith, the Major’s big enough to choose for himself,” Sir Michael 
s)ud; “ he’ll ask ye when he wants ye; ”—or else he would turn 
the matter off jocularly, declaring that “ Dobbin was too young to 
keej) huiuHs, and had written homo to ask lave of his mamma.” Nay, 
he went ffirther, and in private communications with his Major, 
would caution and rally him —crying, “ Mind your oi. Dob, my boy, 
them girls is bent on mischief—me Lsuly has just got a box of gowns 
from Europe, and there’s a pink satin for Glorvina, which will finish 
ye. Dob, if it’s in the power of woman or satin to move ye.” 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fiishion could conquer him. 
Oiu honest iriend hiul but one idea of a woman in his head, and 
tliat one did not .in the least resemble Miss Glorvina O’Dowd in 
pink satin. A gentle little woman in black, with large eyes and 
brown hair, seldom speaking, save when spoken to, and then in a 
voice not the least resembling Miss Glorvina’s—a soft young mother 
tending an in&nt and beckoning the Mqjor up with a smile to look 
at him—a rosy-cheeked lass coming singing into the room in RubbcU 
Square or hanging on George Osborne’s arm, happy and loving— 
there was but this image that filled oiu: honest Majoris mind by day 
and by night, and reiped over it always. Very likely Amelia was 
not like the portrmt the Major had formed of her; there was a 
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figure in a book of fimhions which liis sutt'ns had in England, and 
with which William had made away iirivatciy, {Kiating it into the 
lid of his desk, and fancying he saw nomc rcta'inblancc to Mix. 
Os^me in the print, whercaa L have hccii it, and «in vouch tliat 
it is but the picture of a high-waistod g«)wn with an ini]Kis8ili|e 
doll’s face siiuperiug over it and, ihtIuiiw, Mr. Dobbin s sentiinrntid 
Amelia was no more like the real one than this almurd little j)riiit 
which he cherished. But what man in love, of ns, is In'tter in- 
fonnetl ?—or is he much happier when he sirs and owns his dcliisioii ? 
Dobbin was under this sim'II. He did not iHithcr his friends and 
the public much alxait his feelings, or iinleed lose his natund nxt 
or apiwtite on airoiint of them, llis head has grixzliHl since we 
Siiw him last; and a line or two of silver may Ik* seen in the soft 
brown hair likewise. But his feelings are not in the Iciwt changed 
or oldened; and his love remains its fresh as a man's recollections 
of IsiyhoiKl are. 

We have Siud how the two Missi's Dotihi)! and Amelia, the 
Major’s corrcsiNindents in Eim)|K‘, wrote him letters from England ; 
Mrs. OH]s)me (‘ongmtulating him with great ciindonr and eonliality 
uism his appnwehing nuptials with Miss D'Dowd. 

“Your sister has just kindly visited me,” Amelia wrote in her 
letter, “and inforiueil me of an iuhrmtlnij eira/, ujkiii which I lH>g 
to offer my mo»l sliirere ain<ir»hil<ttion*. I Iiojk! the young lady 
to whom I hear you are to l)c unitvd will in every res|M-ct |irove 
worthy of one who is himself all kindmxs and giHsIness. 'I'lie jssir 
widow has only her jmiycrs to offer, and her cordial cordial wishes 
for your jtrtif/teriti/ ! Heoigy simrls his love /i{» drar iiixf/Ht/m, 
and hopes that you will not forg(>t him. I tell him that you are 
about to form ot/ier tic*, with one who I am sure merits nU your 
affection, but that, although such ties must of course Is* the strongest 
and most sacred, and sujierscde all other*, yet that I am sure the 
widow and the child whom you have ever jinipi-teil and loviil will 
always have a comer in your heart.” The lettc-r, whii-h has Imhii 
before alluded to, went on in this strain, iinitixting throughout us to 
tlic extreme satisfaistion of the writer. 

This letter, which arrived by the very same ship which brought 
out Lady O’Dowd’s Ijox of millinery from London (and whii-li you 
mSly be sure Dobbin ofiencd lieforc any one of the other jKickets 
whicJi the mail brought him), put the receiver into siieh a state of 
mind that Glorvina, and her pink satin, and everything Ijelonging to 
her, became iierfcctly odioiu to him. The Major curstd tlu! talk of 
women ; and the sex in general. Everything annoyisl him that day 
—the parade was insufferably hot and wearisome. Owsl heavens! 
was a man of intellect to waste his life, day after day, inspecting 
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cross-beltH, and putting fools through their luaufleuvres ? The sense- 
Icaa chatter of the young men at mess was more than ever jarmg. 
Whut cared be, a man on the high road to forty, to know how many 
snipes Lieutenant Smith had shot, or what were the ])erformances of 
Ensign Brown’s mare ? The jokes about the table filled him with 
shame. He was too old to listen to the banter of the assistant- 
surgeon and the slang of the youngsters, at which old O’Dowd, with 
his bald hoiul and red face, laughecl quite easUy, The old man had 
listened to those jokes any time these thirty years—Dobbin him¬ 
self luul been fifteen years hearing them. And after the boisterous 
dnlness of the mess-table, the quarrels and scamhil of the ladies of 
the regiment! It was unbetirable, shameful. “ 0 Amelia, Amelia,” 
ho thought, “you to whom I have been so fiiithful--you repruiu^h 
me! It is b^use you cannot feel for me, that I drag on this 
wearisome life. And you reward me after yeara of devotion by 
giving mo your blessing uiwii my marriage, forB(s»th, with this 
flaunting Irish girl! ” Sick and sorry felt jHior William: more than 
ever wrotchwl and lonely. He would like to Imve done with life 
and its vanity altoj^ther • so bootless and unsatisfactory the stinggle, 
so cheerless and dreary the pnasiiect seemed to him. He lay all that 
night sleepless, and yearning to go home. Amelia’s letter htul fallen 
as a blank iiism him. No fidelity, no consfeuit truth and passion, 
muld move her into warmth. She would not siss that he loved her. 
Tossing in his lied, he sis)ke out to her. “ Go(xl (hsl, Amdia I ” he 
Sivid, “don’t you know tliat I only love you in the world -you, who 
are a stone to me—you, whom I tended tlirough months and months 
of illness and grief, and who Isule me fiirewcll with a smile on your 
fime, and forgot me before the door shut Ixjtween us! ” The native 
servants lying outside his verandahs beheld with wonder the Major, 
so cold and quiet ordinarily, at present so passionately movetl and 
east down. Would she have pitied him luul she seen him? He 
rciul over and over all the letters which he ever had from her— 
letters of business relative to the little property which he hml uuule 
her believe her husband luul left to her—brief notes of invitation— 
every scrap of writing tlmt she luul ever sent to him—how cold, 
how kind, how hopeless, how selfish they were! 

Hml there been some kind gentle soul near at hand who coidd 
rciul and appreciate this silent generous heart, who knows but tkat 
the reign of Amelia might liave been over, and that friend William’s 
love might have floweii into a kinder channel] But there was only 
Glorvina of the jetty ringlets with whom his intercourse was femilior, 
and this dashing young woman was not bent upon loving the Major, 
but rather on making tlie Major admire her —a most vain suid hope¬ 
less task, too, at least considering the means that the poor girl pos- 
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Be880<l to carry it out. Slit* curled her hair and allowed her ahouldem 
at him, im much aa to say, Did ye ever mv aiieh jet riiigJeta and aiieli 
a eomplexiou ? She grinned at liiiii ao tiiat lie might st'c tliat every 
tooth in her head waa aoiind- and lie never hi‘edi‘d all tlii'se (jinniiH. 
Very soon after the arrival of the Ikix of niillinery, and ]N>rhaiM 
indeed in honour of it, Lady O’Dowd and the ladiea of the Kiiig'a 
Regiment gave a hdl to the C'oni])an,v'rt Reginienta and the eiviliana 
at the atation. Glorviiia K{iortcd tlie killing ]iink friN-k, and the 
Major, who attendeil the |iarty and walki'il very ruefully up and 
down the rooina, never ao niiieli aa jiereeived the |unk garniciit. 
Glorvina daneed {aiat him in a fury with all the y<ninu siilialterna of 
the atation, and the Major was not in the least ji‘alouH of her ]M‘r 
fornmnoe, or angry lieeatise (’ajitain Ikmiiles of the Cavalry handed 
her to aupiier. It was not jealousy, or frocks or shoulders, that 
(‘ould move him, and Glorvina hail nothin^' more. 

So these two were each exeiu]ilifyinj' the Vanity of this life, and 
each longing tiir what he or she could not get. Glorvina cried with 
nige at the failure. She had HC‘t her iniiid ou the Major more than 
on any of the othei's,” she owned, sohhiiig. “ lie'll lin-ak my h 4 ‘art, 
he will, I’ejsiy,” she would whim|wT to her sister in law when they 
were ginid friends; “sun" every one of me frocks must Iw taken in 
- it’s such a skeleton I’m growing.” h'at or thin, laughing or iiielaii 
choly, on horselKick or the music-stiNil, it was all the same to the 
Miyor. And the Colonel, putting his pi|N" and Iist 4 -ning to thesi> com- 
Iihiiuts, would suggest that Glory should have some Mack trucks out 
ill the next Isix from London, and told a mysterious story of a lady 
in Iivland who died of grief ti»r the loss of her husliand Is-forc she 
got ere a one. 

While the Major was going on in this tantalising way, not pro- 
]H>King, and declining to fall in love, there l•am<■ another sliif) from 
Euro]K; bringing letters on Ixmiil, and amongst them some mon> for 
the heartless man. These were home letters Is-aring an earlier iswt- 
niark than that of the former iwckets, and as Major Dobbin rocog- 
niseil among his the handwriting of his sister, who always crossed 
and recrosseil her letters to her brother, gathen-il together all (he 
(sxisible bad news which she could colUsit, abusi-d him and read him 
lectures with sisterly frankness, and always h-ft him miser.ible for 
tlie day atter “dearest William ” had aidiievcil the |H"rusal of one of 
her epistles the tnith must be told that dearest William did not 
hurry himself to break the seal of Miss Dobbin’s letter, but waiteil 
for a particularly favourable day and niissl for doing so. A fort¬ 
night bt'fore, moreover, he hml written to scold her for telling those 
alwunl stories to Mrs. Osbonie, and hail dcsjiati-hcHl a letter in reply 
to that lady, undeceiving her with resjicct to the reisjrts concerning 
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him, and assuring her that “ ho had no sort of present intention of 
altering his condition.” 

Two or throe nights after the arrival of the second package of 
letters, the Major had passed tha evening pretty chcerftdly at Lady 
O’Dowd’s house, where Glorvina thought that he listened with rather 
more attention than usual to the Meeting of the Wathers, the Min- 
sthrel Boy, and one or two other specimens of song with which she 
fiivoured him (the trath is, he was no more listening to Glorvina 
than to the howling of the jackals in the moonlight outside, and the 
delusion was hers as usual), and having played his game at chess 
with her (cribbage with the Surgeon was Lmly O’Dowd’s favourite 
evening pastime), Mfiijor Dobbin took leave of the Colonel’s family 
at Ids usual hoiu*, and retired to his own house. 

There on his table, his sister’s letter lay reproaching him. He 
took it up, ashamed rather of his negligence regarding it, and pre- 
IKurcd himself fur a disi\grccable hour’s communing with that crabbed- 
hamlcd absent relative. ... It may have been an hour after the 
Major’s de{)artiue from the Colonel’s house - Sir Michael was sleeping 
the sleep of tlie just; Glorvina liad arranged her black ringlets in the 
innumerable little bits of piper, in which it was her habit to confine 
them; Lruly O’Dowd, too, hiul gone to her bed in the nuptial 
chainber, on the ground floor, and had tucked her inusquito curtains 
round her faiir form, when the guanl at the gites of the Cumuiand- 
iug-offhor’s coinpoimd belield Major Dubbin, in the moonlight, 
rushing towards the house with a swift step and a very agitated 
countenance, and ho passed the sentinel and went up to the windows 
of the Colonel’s bcdchaiii])er. 

“ O’ Dowd -Colonel! ” said Dobbin, and kept up a great shouting. 

“ Hpiivens, Meejor! ” siiid Glorvina of the ciml-papere, putting 
out her liea«l too, from her window. 

“ What is it. Dob, me boy 1 ” sjud the Colonel, ex[)ccting there 
Wiis a fire in the station, or that the route liad come from head¬ 
quarters. 

“ I - -I must have leave of alienee. I must go to England—on 
the most urgent private aiiiurs,” Dobbin said. 

“ Good heavens, what has happened! ” thought Glorvina, trem¬ 
bling with all the papillotcs. 

“ I want to be off—now—to-night,” Dobbin continued; and fire 
Colonel getting up, came out to pirley with him. 

In the postscript of Mias Dobbin’s cross-letter, the Major had 
jrat come upon a paragraph to the following eftbet:—“I drove 
yesterday to see your old (vcffuaintaivce, Mrs. Osbonie. The wretched 
place they live at, since they were bankrupts, you know—Mr. S., 
to judge from a hnm-filaJbe on the door of his hut (it is little better) 
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is a coal-mcrcliant. The .little imy, your fiixlmin, is rertaiiily u fine 
chilli, thniiKli forwanl, ami inclineil to he saiii'y ami solf-wilhxl. But 
we have Ukeu notice uf him as you wish it, ami have intrwim'ixl him 
to his aunt. Miss 0., who was raljlier ph-aseil with him. IVrha|is 
his gnimlimiia— not the Isinkrupt one, who is almiMt iloting hut 
Mr. Oshonie., uf Uussell Stpiare, may Ik‘ imIueiHl to ri'leiit towanls 
the chilli of your frieml, his erniKj mul self-wllleii mu. Ami Amelia 
will not Ix! ill-ilisiMseil to give him up. The willow is nwiso/n/, 
anil is alsHit to marry a reven'inl gimtieman, the Rev. Mr. Itiiiuy, 
one of the curates of Brumptoii. A issir mateh. But Mrs. (t. 
is getting olil, ami I saw a gmit ileal uf grey in her hair she 
was in very goml sjiirits: ami your little goilson ovenite himsi'lf at 
our house. Mamma semis her love with tlait of your atreetiomite. 
Ami Uuhhin.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

A ROUNDABOUT CHAPTER BETIPEEN LONDON AND 
HAMPSHIRE 

O UR old inendH the Cruwlcys’ £iinily house, in Grout Gtuuit 
Street, still l)ore over its front tlie hatchment which had 
been placed there iis a token of mourning for Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s demise, yet this heraldic emblem was in itsell’ a very 
splendid and gaudy ))iecc of himiture, and all the rest of the mansion 
IxKxune more brilliant tlian it had ever been during the late baronet’s 
reign. The black outer-coating of the bricks was removed, smd they 
appoiired with a cheerful, blushing face streakc*! with white: the 
old bi'onsc linns of the knocker were gilt handsomely, the railings 
painted, and the dismallest house in Great Gaunt Street bcctmie the 
smartest in the whole quarter, before the green leaves in Hampshire 
IumI repUuied those yellowing ones which were on the trees in Queen’s 
Crawley avenue when old Sir Pitt Crawley jMissed under them for 
the last time. 

A little woman, with a rarriage to corrcsiwnd, wsis i)cri)etually 
seen almut this mansion; an elderly spinster, :iccom])anio<l by a little 
buy, also might lx; remarked coming thither (hiily. It was Miss 
Briggs and little Rawdou, whose business it wjis to sec to the inward 
renovation of Sir Pitt’s house, to 8ii|)erintend the female band engaged 
in stitching the blinds and Iiangings, to ))ukc and nimniage in the 
draul^ and cupboanls crammc<l with the dirty relics and congre¬ 
gated tnnnperics of a couple t>f generations of Lady Crawleys, and 
to tiike inventories of the chiiiii, the glass, and other properties in 
the (dosets and storerooms. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chief over these arrange¬ 
ments, with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, birter, confisraite, or 
purchase frimiture: and she eqjoyed herself nut a little in an oceu- 
{tation which gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. The reno¬ 
vation of the house was determined upon when Sir Pitt came to 
town in November to see his lawyers, and when he passed nearly 
a week in Curzon Street, under the roof of his affectionate brother 
and sister. 

He had put up at an hotel at first; but Becky, as soon as she 
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hoani of the Baronet’s arrival, wont oil' alone to }^H‘t him, and re¬ 
turned in an hour to Curzoii Stn.‘ct with Sir Pitt in the eiuria^t* l>,v 
her side. It was impossible sometimes to resist this artless little 
creature’s hospitalities, so kindly weje they prt'ssed, so fninkly and 
amiably offered. Birky seiml Pitt’s hand in a trans]K)rt ot’Krati- 
tiule when he agreed to come. “ Thunk you," she siii<l, s<|ue(‘xing 
it, and lisiking into the Bimmet’s eyt's, who IiIiisIkhI a gtssl deal; 
“ how happy this will make Ruwdon!’’ She busth'd up ti» Pitt's 
l)edroom, knuting on the st'rvants, who wen‘ tarrying his trunks 
thither. She came in herself laughing, with a eoid-seiittle <int of 
her own nsmi. 

A fir«! was blazing almuly in Sir Pitt's a|Kirtment (it was Miss 
Briggs’s r(K>m, by the way, who was sent u|istairs to sleep with tla* 
maid). “ I knew I should bring you,” slie s:iid, with pleastire U-aiii- 
ing in her glanee. Indeed, she. was reidly siiieerely happy at having 
him for a guest. 

Becky made Kawdon dine <ait oiiee or twiee on laisiiiess, whih* 
Pitt sfciyetl with them, and the Ikironet passi*il the hajipy evening 
alone with her and Briggs. She went downstairs to tlie kiteheii, 
ami aetimlly etjokitl little dislu*s for him. “ Isn’t it a good s:dnii (” 
she siiid ; “ I imule it for you. I can make yon Iwiter ilishes tlaui 
that; and will when you eonu' to see me." 

“ Everything you do, you do well,” sidd the Pianniet gallantly. 
“The salmi is exeelleiit indee<l.'’ 

“A i)iH)r man's wife,” Keln'cea rejilied giiily, “must make her¬ 
self useful, you know: ” on which her binther-iu-law vf)wed that 
“she was tit to 1 k“ the wife of an Knijs-ror, and that to Is- skilful 
in domestie duties was surely one of tin- most charming of woman’s 
qualities.” Ami Sir Pitt thought, with something like mortitieation, 
of Tjudy Jane at home, and of a n-rtiiin pie which she had insist*-*! on 
making, and s<!rving to him at dinm-r a most alMimiiiidile jii*-. 

Besides the siilmi, which was mad*! of Isjnl Sb-yne’s pheasants 
from his lonlship’s *-ottagi- of Stilllmsjk, B*-*-ky gsive h«-r brotlu-r in- 
hw a bottle i>f whit*: win*-, some that Rsiwikm ha*l bnmght with 
him from France, and ha*l ]ii<-keil up for nothing, the little sbiry- 
teller said; w-hereas the liquor wjis, in truth, some White Hermitage 
from the Manpus of Steytie’s famous etjllars, which brought fin; into 
the'Baronet’s i»alli*l ehe<;k8, and a glow into his fi-cble fram*-. 

Then when he hail ilrunk up the Is.ttle of mn hlaw, she 
gave him her haml ami t*x»k him up to the drawing njoiii, an*l niailc 
him snug on the sofa by the fire, ami let him talk as she listened 
with the temlerest kimlly interest, sitting by him, an*l hemming a 
shirt for her dear little Ijoy. When*-ver Mrs. liawdon wished t*j 
be particularly humble and virtuous, this little shirt used to «jome 
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oat of her workbox. It had got to be too small for Bawdon long 
before it was finished. 

Well, Bcbccca listened to Pitt, she talked to him, she sang to 
him, sho coaxed him, and cuddled him, so tliat he found himself 
more and more glad every day to get back from the lawyer’s at 
Gray’s Inn, to the blazing fire in Gurzon Street—a gladness in 
which the men of law likewise participated, for Pitt’s harangues 
were of the longest—and so that when he went away, he felt qmte 
a pang at departing. How pretty she looked kissing her hand to 
him firom the carriage and waving her handkerchief when he had 
taken his place in the mail! She put the handkerchief to her eyes 
once. He pulled his sealskin cap over his, its the coach drove away, 
and, sinking luick, he thought to himself how she respected him and 
how he deserved it, and how Bawdon was a foolish dtiU fellow who 
didn’t half appreciate his wife; and how mum and stupid his own 
wife was comimrcd to that brilliant little Becky. Betiky had hinted 
every one of these things herself, perhajts, but so delicately and 
gently, that you hardly knew when or where. Aud, before they 
parted, it was agreed that the house in London shoidd be redecorated 
for the next season, aud that the brothers’ families should meet again 
in the country ut Ohristnias. 

“ I wish you could have got a little money out of him,” Bawdon 
said to his wife moodily, when the Baronet was gone. “ I shoidd 
like to give something to old Baggies, hanged if I shouldn’t. It 
ain’t right, you know, that the old fellow should be kept out of all 
his money. It may be inconvenient, and he might let to somebody 
else hcsules ns, yon know.” 

“ Tell him,” said Becky, “ tliat as soon as Sir Pitt’s afiairs are 
settled, everybody will be jiaid, and ^ve him a little something on 
account. Here’s a cheque tliat Pitt left for the boy,” and she took 
from her bag and gave her husband a paper which his brother had 
handed over to her, on behalf of the little sun and heir of the 
yoimger branch of the Ciawleys. 

Tile truth is, she had tried personally the ground on which her 
husband expressed a wish that she should venture—tried it ever so 
delicately, and found it imsafe. Even at a hint almut embarrass¬ 
ments, Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alarmed. And be began a long 
siieech, explaining how straitennl he himself was in money matters; 
how the tenants would not pay ; how his fothePs afiairs, and the 
expenses attendant upon the demise of the old gentleman, hail in¬ 
volved him ; how he wanteil to pay off incumbrances; and how the 
bankers and agents were ovenlrawn; and Pitt Crawley ended by 
making a compromise with his sister-in-law, and giving her a very 
small sum for the benefit of her little hoy. 
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Pitt know how iMVtr hw hruthor anil hia hnithor’a family nmut 
be. It muld nut have OKosqioil the notiiv of sni'h u eiRtI uml ex- 
pcricnml old diplomatist, that Rawdon’a family had nothing to live 
upon, and that houses aud rarriajuM are not to lie kept for nothin^;. 
He kucw very well that he was the jiroprietor or ajipropriator of 
the money, which, aeconliuj' to all projHT l■al(■ulation, oiiKlit to have 
fidlen to Ilia younger brother, and he had, we may lie sure, some 
secret pangs of remorse within him, wliieh warned him that he ought 
to perform some act of justiee, or, let us say, eoni]H>nsatinn, tuwanls 
these disappointed relations. A just, deeent man, not without 
brains, who said his prayers, aud knew his eati'ehism, and did his 
duty ontwanlly through life, he could not Imi otherwise than aware 
that something was due to his bn it her at his hands, and tliat morally 
he was Rawdon’s debtor. 

But, as one reads in the nilumns of the Timfi newsiiaper every 
now and then, queer niinouneeinents from the ( 7 lianei‘llor of the 
Excheiiuer, aeknowleilging the roi-eipt of .£.'»0 from A. B., or ,£I 0 
from W. T., as eonscienee-money, on airoiint of taxes due by the 
said A. B. or W. T., wliieh ]ia.viueuts the ]M-nitents Is'g the Bight 
Honourable gentleman to aeknowledge through the meiliuiii of the 
public press ; so is the (.'haneellor no doiilit, and the reader likewisi*, 
always iierfeetly sure that the ahove-naimil A. B. or W. T. an* only 
plying a very small instalment of what they really owe, and that 
the man who sends up a twenty-jsiuml noti‘ has very likely hundr(.'ds 
or thotisands more for which he ought to aeeount. Such, at li*ast, 
are my feelings, when I sir* A. B. or W. T.’s insutlieieiit acts of 
re])cntance. And I have no doubt that Pitt Crawley’s eontrition, 
or kindness, if 3'ou will, towanls his younger brother, by whom he 
had so much pnifitcil, was only a very small dividend iipiii the 
capital sum in which he was indebtiil to Kawilon. Not everybisly 
is willing to piy even so much. To pirt with money is a saeritiee 
beyond almost all men endowed with a si'iise of onler. There is 
scarcely any man alive who does not think liiniself meritorious for 
giving his neighlxmr five jmiinds. Thriftless gives, not from a 
beuefiiamt pleasure in giving, but, from a lazy delight in s|i<‘nding. 
Ho would not deny himself one enjoyment; not his oiierurstall, not 
bis horse, not his dinner, not even the pleasure of giving Ijazanis 
tilth five iKiuwls. Thrifty, who is gissl, wise, just, and owes no miui 
a }icnny, turns from a beggar, haggles with a hackney coachman, 
or denies a poor relation, and I doubt which is the most selfish of 
the two. Money has only a different value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a wonl, Pitt Crawley thought he would do something for 
his brother, and then thought that he would think alxiut it some 
other time. 
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And with rcgaiil to Becky, she wus not a woman who expected 
too much from the generosity of her neighbours, and so was quite 
content with all that Pitt Crawley ha<l done for her. She was 
acknowledged by the head of the family. If Pitt would not give 
her anything, he would got something for her some day. If she gut 
no money from her brother-in-law, she got what was as grxMl as 
money—credit. Haggles was made rather easy in his mind by the 
si)cctaele of the union between the brothers, by a small payment on 
the siiot, and by the promise of a much larger sum speedily to be 
assigned to him. And Rebecca told Miss Briggs, whose Christmas 
dividend upon the little sum lent by her, Bectky paid with an air of 
candid joy, and ns if her exchequer was brimming over with gold— 
Rebecca, we say, told Miss Briggs, in strict confiflcnec, that she htul 
conferred with Sir Pitt, who was fiimous as a ftnaiicicr, on Briggs’s 
special behalf, as to the most prohtable investment of Miss B.’s 
remaining capital; that Sir Pitt, after iniudt considemtioii, luul 
thought of a most siifc and ailvantageous way in which Briggs could 
hiy out her money; tliat, being especially interested in her ns an 
attacluHl friend of the late Miss Crawley, and of the whole £unily, 
and that long before ho left town, he luul recommemh'd that she 
should Ire retuly with the money at a moment’s notice, so as to 
purchase at the most favourable op{xirtunity the shares which Sir 
Pitt had in his eye. Poor Miss Briggs wjis very grateful for this 
mark of Sir Pitt’s attention it came so unsolicit^l, she said, for 
slic never should have thought of removing the money from tlic 
funds—and the dcliciujy enhanced the kindness of the office; and 
she promised to see her man of business immediately, and be reaily 
with her little ntsh at the projwr hour. 

And this worthy woman was so grateffil for the kindness of 
Relieccsi in the nuitter, and for tluit of her generous benefiictor, the 
Colonel, that she went out and six'nt a great lutrt of her half-year’s 
dividend in the ])urclmse of a black velvet coat for little Rawdon, 
who, by the way, was grown almost too big for bhmk velvet now, 
and Wiis of a size and iige befitting him for the assumption of the 
virile jacket and itantiduons. 

He was a fine opcn-fiuwl Imy, with blue eyes and waving fia.xcn 
hair, sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart: fondly attach¬ 
ing himself tb all who wore goo<l to him -to the jwny- to Lonl 
Southdown, who gave him the horse — (he used to blusli and glow 
all over when he saw that kind young uoblcmiiu) -to the groom 
who luul charge of the pony—to Molly, the cook, w'ho cnininieil 
him wdth ghost stories at night, and with good things from the 
dinner—to Briggs, whom he plagued and laughed at—^and to his 
fiither specially, whose attachment towanls the lad was curious too 
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to \vituo88. Here, iie lip }(n'vr ti> In- aUmt oifjlit yoiiw old, his 
attnchnientx may In; wiid to haw oiuUhI. TIh* la'iiiitifiil motlipr- 
viaion hail tadnd away after a while. Dunn;; near tw«» yesirn ahe 
IumI scarcely sixtken to the child. She dislikeil him. He had the 
measles and the hiHi]iiii;;-cou;;h. IN* Isired her. One ilay when he 
was staiidin;; at the laiidiiiK-phice, having <‘reiit down from the npiH*r 
rc;;ions, attnietc<l by the sound of his mother’s voice, who was 
sin^dn;; to Lortl Steyne, the dr!iwin;;-ns)ni diH>r oiienin;; sn«hh*nly, 
iliscovered the little 8i)y, who but a moment Isd’on' had Ix'en mpt 
in delight, and listening to the music. 

Hia mother came out and stnick him violently a <-ou|>le of Isixes 
on the ear. He heanl a laugh from tlie lilaii|uis in the inner nMUu 
(who was amused by this fn“e and artless exhibition ot' l{c«'ky’s 
tein|»er), and fttil down l>ehiw to his friends of the kih-hcn, bui'sting 
in an agony of giief. 

“ It is not Isvausc' it hurts me,’’ little Itawdou giis|M'd out- 
“only—only” solw juid tears wound up the scnti-ncc in a storm. 
It was the little Isiy’s heart that was bl(>eiling. “ Why mayn't 1 
liPiir her singing? Why don’t she ••ver sing to me as she dis-s to 
that bild-hcadeil man with the largi* t»-cth(” He gasis-d out at 
various intervals thc*s«* exclamations of nige and gricl. 'i'lie ••tsik 
liHtked at the housemaid: the hous«-niaid hsiked knowingly at the fisit- 
man the awful kitchen iiHpiisition which sits in Judgment in every 
hous(>, and knows everything siite on Itels'ifii at that moment. 

After this incideiitj the mother’s dislike iiuTcased to hatnsl: the 
consciousiM'ss that the chihl was in the house was a reproach and a 
pain to her. His very sight annoyc'd her. Kear, lioubt, ami ii-sist- 
ance sjirsing up tnH>, in tin* Isiy's own Ixisoin. They were seicirsihsl 
from that day of the Istxes on the ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily ilislikjsl the boy. When they met by 
mischance, he made siuvastic Imws or nmiarks to the child, or glareil 
at him with savage-looking eyes. Ihiwdcm used to stai-e him in the 
face, and double his little fists in return. He knew his enemy : and 
this gentleman, of all who came to the hfiuse, wiis the one who 
angeretl him most. Due day the fisdinaii found him s<|uaring his 
fiste at Lonl Stcyne’s hat in the hall. The fisdnian told the ( iiiMim- 
stance as a graKl joke to Lord Sft'yim’s coaidiman ; that officer im- 
tfflhed it to Lonl Steyne’s gentleman, and to the servants’ hall in 
general. And very sisiii afterwards, when Mrs. Ihiwdoii Cniwley 
nmde her apiicaranec at Gaunt House, the [sirter who unbarr«il the 
gates, the servants of all uniforms in the hall, the functionaries in 
white waistetiats, xvlio Isiwle*! out fniiii landing to landing the. naincs 
of Colonel and Mrs. Rawdon Cniwley, knew alsait her, or fanci.s 
they did. The man who brought her refreshment and stood behind 
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her chair, bad talked her character over with the large gentleruaii in 
niotiey-coloured clothea at his side. Bon Dieu ! it is awfiil, that 
servants’ inquisition! You see a woman in a great party in a 
splendid saloon, smrounded by Mthfiil admirers, distributing spark¬ 
ling glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, smiling and happy: 
—Discovery walks respectfully up to her, in the shape of a huge 
powdered man with large calves and a tray of ices—^with Calumny 
(which is tu fatal as truth) —behind him, in the shape of the hulking 
fellow carrying the wafer-biscuits. Mrnlani, yoxur secret will be talked 
over by those men at their dub at the public-house to-night Jeames 
will tell Chawles his notions about you over their pipes and pewter 
becr-iKxts. Some ])cople ought to have mutes for servants in Vanity 
Fair—mutes who could not write. If you are guUty, tremble. 
That fellow behind your chair may be a Janissary with a bow-string 
in his plush breeches pocket If you arc not guilty, have a care of 
apjxsirances: wliich are as nunotis as guilt 

“ Was Kol)ccca guilty or not 1 ” The Vehmgericht of the ser¬ 
vants’ hall had pronounced against her. 

Aud, I shame to say, she would net have got credit had they 
not believed her to be guilty. It was the sight of the Marquis of 
Steyno’s carringe-lain;>s at her door, contemplated by Ra^Ic*, burning 
in the blackness of midnight, “ that kep him up,” as he afterwards 
said ; that oven more tlian Itebccca’s arts and coaxings. 

And so--guiltless very likely—she was writhing and pushing 
onward towards what they aiU “a position in society,” and the 
servants were iwinting at her as lost and mined. So you see 
Molly, the housemaid, of a morning, watching a spider in the 
du(xr-i)o8t lay his tiirciul an«l laboriously crawl up it, until, tired 
of the sport, she raises her broom and sweeps away the thre^ and 
the artideer. 

A day or two before Christmas, Becky, her husband, and her 
son, made rernly and went to pass the holidays at the scat of tlieir 
ancestors at Queen’s Crawley. Beiiky would have liketl to leave the 
little bnit behind, and would have done so but for Lady Jane’s 
urgent invitations to the youngster; and the symptoms of revolt 
and discontent which Rawdon manifested at her neglect of her son. 
“He’s the finest boy in England,” the &ther said, in a tone”of 
reproiuli to her, “and you (lon’t seem to care for him, Becky, as 
much as you do for your spaniel. He shan’t tmther you much: at 
home he will be away from you in the nursery, and he shall go 
outside on the coach witli me.” 

“ Where you go yourself because you want to smoke those filthy 
rigoTB,” repli^ Mrs. Rawdon. 
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“I remenioer when j'oii liked ’em thoiigli,’’ aiisweml the 
husliand. 

Becky laughed; ahe wtut almest alwayn gooddiumniired. “ That 
wua when I was on my pnnnotion, Goowy,” ala* saul. “Take 
Buwdou outside witli you, and giVe him a eigtir bxt if yiai like.” 

Rawduii did not warm his little son for the winter's journey in 
this way, but ho and Briggs wrapianl up the ehild in shawls and 
comforters, and he was hoisted n‘sp«>etfully on to the nM)f of the 
coach in the dark morning, under the laiiijM of the White Horst' 
Cellar: and with no small delight he wateluHl the thtwii rise, anti 
mode his first jouniey to the jilace which his father still ealletl 
home. It was a journey of infinite ph'asun' tt> the Isiy, to whom 
the ineitlents of the roatl aftordetl einiless interest: his fiither answer¬ 
ing to him all questions eouiu'ctt'tl with it, anti ttlling him whti 
lived in the gretit white lunise tt> the right, anti wlitan thi‘ ]iark 
Iiclongetl tt). His natther, insitle tin* vehicle, with ht‘r inaiil :iiiil 
her furs, her wrappers, anti her scent Isittles, niiitli! such a tti tlo 
tlmt you would have thought she never hatl Ixrii in a sttigc-coiich 
before—much less, that she hatl la'cn tnmctl out ttf this very one 
to make rotjiii for a ]Miyiug jaissengtT tin a certiiin jonnicy ]N-rliiniici| 
some half-score yetirs sigo. 

It was dtu’k agiiin Avhen little Ihiwtlon was wakeiml up to enter 
his uncle’s eturiage at Minlbiivy, anti he sate anti lisikctl tint of it 
wontiering its the gn'at iron g.itm flew oiien, anti at tht; white trunks 
of the limes as they swept by, until they sttip|N-tl, at length, Is-fons 
the light windtiws of the Hall, which were blazing and coinftirtablc 
with Christmas wclctnne. The hall-iltsir w;is Hung open- a big lire 
was burning in the great old fireiilacc- a caqK't was tltiwn tiver the 
chequcrcil black flags—“It’s the oltl Turkey tme that usttl tti la; in 
the Liulitw’ Gallery,” thought Kcbeccii, anti the next instftnt was 
kissing Lady Jane. 

She and Sir Pitt la-rfornietl the siunc salute with great gnivity : 
but Rawdon having been smoking, hung l>ack rather from his sister- 
in-law, whose two children came up to their ctmsin: and, while 
Matilda held out her hand and kissetl him, Pitt Binkic Stmthtlijwii, 
the son and heir, stootl aloof rather, anil examined him as a little 
dog does a big dog. 

•Then the kinil hostess conductefl her guests to thi; snng apart¬ 
ments blazing with cheerful fires. Then the young lailies came anil 
knocked at Mrs. Rawdon’s door, under the pn-tciice that they were 
desirous to be useftil, but in reality to have the pleasure of inspect^ 
ing the contents of her baml said bonnet lioxes, anti her drcsstsi 
which, though black, were of the newest London fashion. And 
they told her how much the Hall was changed for the better, and 
1 * K 
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how old Lady Southdown waa gone, and how Pitt waa taking hia 
station in the county, aa became a Crawley, in fact. Then the 
gmit dinner-bell haring rung, the &mily assembled at dinner, at 
which meal Ejiw<Ion Junior was })Iaced by hia aunt, the good-natured 
lady of the house; Sir Pitt being uncommonly attentive to hia 
aister-in-law at hia own right hand. 

Little Rawdon exldbited a fine appetite, and showed a gentleman¬ 
like behaviour. 

“ I like to dine here,” he said to hia aunt when he had completed 
hia meal, at the conclusion of which, and after a decent grace by Sir 
Pitt, the younger son and heir was introduced, and waa perched on 
a high chair by the Baronet’s side, wliile the daughter took posses¬ 
sion of the idacc and the little winc-ginas prepared for her near her 
mother. “ I like to dine here,” said Itawdou Minor, looking up at 
his relation’s kind fiice. 

“ Why ] ” said the gocxl Laily Jane. 

“ I dine in the kitchen when I am at home,” replied Rawdon 
Minor, “ or else with Briggs.” But Becky waa so engaged with the 
Baronet, her host, pouring out a flood of compliments and delights 
and nipturcB, and admiring young Pitt Binkie, whom she declared 
to be the most beautiful, intdligeut, noble-looking little creature, 
and so like his father, that she did not hear the remarks of her own 
flesh and blood at the other end of the bnxul shining table. 

As a guest, and it Iming the first night of his arrival, Rawdon 
the Second waa allowed to sit up until the hour when tea being 
over, and a great gilt book being laid on the table bcfbrc Sir Pitt, 
all the domestics of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt rciul 
pmyers. It wiia the first time the poor little lx)y had ever witnessed 
or heard of such a ceremonial. 

The house had been much improved even since the Baronet’s 
brief reign, and waa pronounced by Becky to be perfect, charming, 
delightful, when she surveyed it in his company. As for little 
Rawdon, who examined it with the children fur his guides, it 
seemed to him a perfect palace of cnchantmont and wonder. There 
were long galleries, and ancient state bedrooms, there were pictiues 
and old china, and armour. There were the rooms in which 
grandjiapa die»i, and by which the children walked with terrified 
looks. “ Wlio was grandjKitm 1 ” he asked ; anil they told him how 
he used to be very old, and used to be w'hecled about in a garden- 
chair, and they showed him the garden-chair one ilay rotting in the 
out-house in which it had lain since the old gentleman had been 
wheeled away yonder to the church, of which the spire was gUttciing 
over the park elms. 
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Tlip lirotliors biul f.'nni iHiniiiitinii liir Hi'vrml iimniinj.'s in 
nxRuiininv thi- iinprorcnipiit!) wliicli liiiil lui'n I'tIW'tcil )i,v Sir J’ittH 
genius iinil oeonouiy. Anil ns they wniktsi or nslo, nnil ImikHl nt 
them, tiicy nmlil tnik without tisi nuu-h iHiring eneli other. Ami 
Pitt took ran* to tell Kuwdon what a heavy outlay of money these 
iiniiroveiuents hail oceasioneil; anil that a man of lamli'il ami fumleil 
property wim often very hani priwial for twenty isimiils. “Then- 
is that new lialge gate," saiil Pitt, gsiiiiting to it hiimhly with the 
haniboo eane, “ I ean no mon’ gaiy for it hefori' the iliviilemls in 
January than I eaii fly.” 

“I tan lemi you, Pitt, till then," tinwilon answen'il nither 
nicfiilly; ami they went in ami liaikisl at the restoml hslgi', wheie 
the family anus wen- just new seniiasi in stone; anil wheiv old 
Mrs. Lis'k, fur the first time thiwe many long yiam, had tight ilisirs, 
sound roofs, and whole windows. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

BETWEEN HAMPSHIRE AND LONDON 

S IR PITT CRAWLEY hail done more than repair fences and 
restore dilapidated lodj^es on the Queen’s Crawley estate. Like 
a wise man he had set to work to rebuild the injured popn- 
larity of his house, and stop up the gaps and nuns in whidi his 
name had been left by his disreputable and thriftless old predecessor. 
Ho was elected for the borough speedily after his hither’s demise; a 
magistrate, a member of Parliament, a county magnate and repre¬ 
sentative of an ancient &mily, ho mode it his duty to show himself 
before the Hampshire public, subscribed handsomely to the county 
churities, called assiduously upon all the county folk, and laid him¬ 
self out iu a word to take that position in Hampshire, and in the 
Empire afterwards, to which he thought his prodigious talents justly 
entitled him. Lady Jane was instructed to be friendly with the 
Fuddlestones, and the Wapshots, and the other iiunous baronets, 
their neighbours. Their carriages might frequently be seen in the 
Queen’s Crawley avenue now; they dined pretty frequently at the 
Hall (where the cookery was so g^, that it was clear Lady Jane 
very seldom liad a hand iu it), and in return Pitt and his wife most 
energetically dined out in all sorts of weather, and at all sorts of 
distances. Fur though Pitt did not care for joviality, being a frigid 
man of poor health and appetite, yet he considereil that to be hosjii- 
table and condescending was qiute inemnbent on his station, and 
every time that he got a headache from too long an after-dinner 
sitting, he felt that he was a martyr to duty. He talked about 
crops, corn-laws, politics, with the best country gentlemen. Ho 
(who had been formerly inclined to be a sod freethinker on these 
^Hiints) entered into poaching and game preserving with ardour. 
He didn’t himt: he wasn’t a hunting man: he was a man of bsoks 
and peaceful habits: but he thought tliat the breed of horses must 
be kept up in the country, and that the breed of foxes must there¬ 
fore be looked to, and for his part, if his friend. Sir Huddlestone 
Fuddlcstone, liked to draw his country, and meet as of old the F. 
hounds used to do at Queen’s Crawley, he should be happy to see 
him there, and the gentlemen of the Fuddlestone hunt. And to 
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Lady Southdown’s dismay, too, ho liociuiic more orthodox in liis 
tendencies every day: gave up preaching in jniblie and attending 
meeting-liouscs; went stoutly to ehun'h : i^letl on tlie Bishop, and 
all the Clergy at Winchester: and made no ohjootion when the 
Venerable Archdeacon TnuniHT siskod for a giiinc of whist. What 
pangs must have liecn those* of Liuly Southdown, and what an utter 
castaway she must have thought her son-in-law for ]K*rmittiiig such 
a godless diversion ! and when, on the n‘tuni of the faiiiily fnuii an 
oratorio at Winchester, the Baronet announced to the young ladies 
that he should next year vcr>’ jirolwlily take them to the “ «iunty 
balls,” they worshii)i>ed him for his kindness. Laily tTaue was only 
too obe«lient, and iierhaps gliul hen«*If to go. The Dowager wi-ote 
off the direst descriptions of her djiiigliter’s worldly Iwhavioiir to the 
authoress of the “Washenvoman of Fin<*hley (’oinmon ” at the t'ajie; 
and her house in Brighton Iwing about tliis time un«H*eu]iie«l, n'tonns! 
tii that wateriiig-phwe, her ahseni*e Is-ing not very much deplorcfl 
by her children. Wc may supjKwe, t<s», that KelsHva, on ]Niying a 
second visit to Queen's Crawley, did not feel particularly gri»*ve<l at 
the alweiiee of the hnly of the medicine chest; tlioiigh she wrot4* 
a Christinas letti'r bi her Ijadyship, in which she n‘s|s‘clfully nralhil 
herself to Lady Southdown's recollection, sisike with gratitude of 
the delight whii li her Ladyship’s conversation had given her on the 
fiirmcr visit, dilati'd on the kiudness with which h<*r Ladyship had 
treated her in sie.kuess, and deelariil that everything at Queen’s 
Crawley nmiiiideil her of her aWnt friend. 

A great jairt of the alteitjil demeanour and isipuhirity of Sir l‘itt 
Crawley might have lieen tniceil to the I'ounsi'ls of that astute little 
laily of Ciirain Street “ You, remain a laironet- you consent to 
be a mere country gentleman,” she said to him, while he hud Iicmi 
her gtuMit in Ijondon. “ No, Sir Pitt Ciawley, I know you la tter. 
I know your talents and your ambition. You fancy you hide them 
both: but you can conceal neither from me. I showc*! Lord Steync 
your pamphlet on Malt He was familiar with it: and stud it was 
in the opinion of the whole Cabinet the. most masterly thing that 
had npiieared on the subject The Ministry has its eye ujs.n you, 
and I know what you want You want to distinguish youreelf in 
Parliamentevery one says }’ou are the fiui*t speaker in Lnglanil 
(fiJT yoinr speeches at Oxford are still remeniliercil). You want to 
be Member for the County, where, with your own vote and yoiir 
borough at your back, you can command anything. And you want 
to be Baron Crowley of Queen’s Crawley, and will be Wfore you 
die. I saw it all. I could reail your heart. Sir Pitt If I had a 
husband who jxissessed your intelle(*t as he docs your name, I some¬ 
times think I should not be unworthy of him—-but but 1 am your 
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kinswonmii now,” she added with a hvgb. “Poor little penniless 
I have ffot a little interest—and who knows, perliaps the mouse 
may he able to aid the lion.” 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her speech. 
“ How that woman comprehends me! ” he said. “ I never could 
j^t Jane to read three pages of the Malt-pamphlet. aS'4« has no 
idea that I hare commanding talents or secret ambition. So they 
romember my speaking at Oxford, do they 1 The rascals! now that 
I rcjjrcscnt my borough and may sit for the county, they begin to 
recollect me! Why, Lord Steyne cut mo at the levee last year: 
they are beginning to find out tiiat Pitt Crawley is some one at last. 
Yes, the man was always the same whom these people neglected: 
it Wiis only tlie opiwrtunity that wfis wanting, and I will show them 
now tliat I can speak and act as well as write. Achilles did not 
declare himself imtil they gave him the sword. I hold it now, and 
the world shall yet hesir of Pitt Crawley.” 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist has grown so 
hospitable; that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals; so kind 
to Deans and Cliapters; so generous in g’ving and accepting dinners; 
so unmmmonly gracious to fiirmcrs on market-rlays; and so much 
interested about county business; and that the Christmas at the 
Hidl was the gayest which hail been known there for many a 
long <lay. 

On Christmas Day a greiit hvmily githcring took phu-e. All the 
Crawloys ftom the Rectory came b) «Iinc. Rebecca was as frank 
and fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other had never been her enemy: 
she Wiis aifnctionately interested in the dear girls, and siupriscd at 
the progress which they had made in music since her time; and in¬ 
sisted iiixm enmring one of the duets out of the great song-books 
which Jim, gnimbling, hml been forced to bring under his arm from 
tlic Rectory. Mrs. Bute, jierforce, was obliged to mlopt a decent 
demciinour towanls the little iulventiircss—of course being free to 
discourse with her daughters afterwivrds about the absurd respect 
with which Sir Pitt treated his sister-in-law. But Jim, who 
liod sate next to her at dinner, declared she was a trump: and 
one and all of the Rector’s family agreed that the little Rawdon 
was a fine boy. Tliey respected a possible baronet in the boy, 
Itetwecn whom and the title there was only the little sickly pale 
Pitt Biiikic. 

The children were very good friends. Pitt Biiikie was too little 
a dog for such a big dog as Rawdon to play with: and Matilda 
being only a girl, of course not fit coinjianion for a young gentleman 
who was ne«ir eight years old, and going into jackets very soon. 
He took the command of this small party at on(»—the little girl 
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and the little l)i>y Ibllowiti^ him uhuiit with jrreat ivven'iiee at 8U<'h 
tiuiea aa he i'oiiilesceiiihHl to ajawt witli them. His haitpiiu'ss au<I 
pleasure in tlie iiaintry were extreme. Tln‘ kitehen jianleu j)lea«e«l 
him hu{{ely, the flowers nuHlerately, hut tlie pi;^'oiis aiul the ]Niultry, 
anil tlie stables wlicn he was alKdveil to visit them, wen' ileli^litfal 
objects to him. He n'sisted Iniii;; kissed by the MisM-s t'niwley : 
but he allowed Lady •Jane siauetimes to emhraee him: and it was 
by her side that Im likeil to sit when, the signal to retin* to the 
ilniwiiiK-ruoui Immiih; mveii, tlie liidies let! the oentlemeii to tlieir 
claret- -by her side inther than by his mother. For Jlelweea, 
seeing that temlemess was the fashion, called liawiloii to her one 
eveiiiii}', and stiMi]M>d down and kisseil him in the ]iresence of all 
the ladies. 

He. hsikcil her full in tlie face alter the o]N>r.ition, tn'inbliii;' 
and tuniiiiK very nnl, as his wont was when inoveil. “ You never 
kiss me at home, mainina,” he said ; at which there was a General 
sileni’c and (‘oiisternation, and a by no means pleasant lisik in 
Becky’s ey(*s. 

liawdon was fond of Uis sister-in-law, for her rcoanl for his son. 
Lady .lane and Becky did not ;'et on (//iiVc s<i well at this visit as 
on (M-casioii of the former one, when the ('oloiicl's wife was Isuit 
iiIHiii pleasing. Thosi' two s|N-eclies of the chihl struck rather a 
chill. Perliajis Sir Pitt was rather too attentive to her. 

But liawdon, as liecaine his a;{e and si/i-, was foniler of the 
society of the men than of tlii' women ; and never weariisl of acconi- 
lianyin;; his sire to the stables, whither the Colonel ivtiifd to smoke 
ills cioar Jim, the liector’s son, sometimes joining his cousin in 

that and other aimiscments. He and the Ban.. kee|M-r were 

very close friends, their iiiiitiial taste for “ dawos ’ brin^fiii;' them 
much together. On one ilay, Mr. .lames, the Colonel, and Horn, 
the keejier, went and shot jilieasaiits, takin;; little liawdon with 
them. On another most blissful inoniino, tliesi' four oi>ntlemen 
IKirtook of the amuwnient of rat-limiting in a bim, than which 
sport liawdon as yet had never si-eii anythin« iimn- noble. They 
stupixal uji the ends of certain drains in tlie Imrii, into the other 
ojienings of which ferrets were inserted; and then stoisl silently 
aloof, with uplifted stakes in their hands, and an anxious little 
terrier (Mr. James’s cclebratcil “daw^” Forccfis, indissl), scan'cly 
breathing from excitement, listening motionless on thn-c legs to 
the faint squeaking of the rats below. iJesjierately Isdd at last, 
the persecuted animals boltixl abovc-gmund: the terrier aecoun^sl 
for one, the keeper for another; liawdon, from flurry and excite¬ 
ment, missed his rat, but on the other hand he half-munlcred a 
ferret. 
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But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir Huddlestone 
Fuddlestone’s hounds met upon the lawn at Queen’s Crawley. 

That was a &mous sight for little Bawdon. At half-past ten, 
Tom Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestono’s huntsman, was seen 
trotting up the avenue, followed By the noble pack of hounds in a 
compact bmly—the rear being brought up by the two whips dad in 
stained scarlet fhxjks—light hard-featured lads on well-bred lean 
horses, {josscsaing marvellous dexterity in casting the points of their 
long heavy whips at the thinnest part of any dog’s skin who dares 
to straggle from the main body, or to take the slightest notice, or 
even so much as wink at the hares and rabbits starting under 
their noses. 

Nojct comes lK>y Jsuik, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs five stone, 
measures cight-and-forty inches, and will never bo any bigger. He 
is perchcti on a large raw-boned hunter, half-covered by a capacious 
satldle. This animal is Sir Huddlratono Fuddlcstone’s favourite 
horse—the Nob. Other horses, ridden by other small boys, arrive 
from time to time, awaiting their masters, who will come cantering 
on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the Hall, where he is 
welcomed by the butler, who offers him drink, which he declines. 
He and his pack then draw off into a sheltered comer of the lawn, 
where the dogs roll on the grass, and play or growl angrily at one 
another, ever and anon breaking out into furious fight speedily to be 
quollctl by Tom’s voice, unmatched at rating, or the snaky thongs of 
the whips. 

Many yoimg gentlemen canter up on thoroughbred hacks, 
s})attcnlashed to the knee, and enter tlie house to drink cherry- 
brandy and pay their respects to the ladies, or, more mo<le8t and 
siiortsmanlikc, divest themselves of their mud-hoots, exchange their 
hacks for their hunters, and warm their blocsi by a preliminary 
gallop round the lawn. Then they collect round the pack in the 
»)mcr, and talk with Tom Moody of past sport, and the merits of 
Sniveller tmd Diamond, and of the state of the country and of the 
wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a clever cob, 
and rides up to the IMl, where he enters and does the civil thing 
by the ladies, after whidi, being a man of few words, ho proceculs 
to business. The hounds are drawn up to the hall door, and little 
Bawdon descends amongst them, excited yet half alarmed by the 
caresses which they bestow upon him, at the thumps he receives 
fimn their waving tails, and at their canine bickerings, scarcely 
restrained by Tom Moody’s tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestone has hoisted himself nnwicldily on 
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the Nob: “ Let’s try Sowster’s S|iinnpy, Tom,” says the Kiininet, 
“ Farmer Mangle tells me there are two foxes in it.” Tom bhws 
his honi and trots off, followwl by the jun’k, by the whi)is, by 
the young gents from Winchester, by the limners of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, by the laimiirem of the iKirish on fiNit, with whom the 
«lay is a great holiday; Sir Huddlestone bringing uji the nwr 
with (Monel Crowley, and the whole ci>rtiye disiipistirs down the 
avenue. 

The Reverend Rntc* Crowley (who h:is liemi bsi imslest to 
appear at the public inei't before his nephea'’s wiiulows), and whom 
Tom Moody rememl)era forty years hu’k a slender divine riding the 
M'ildest horses, jumping the widwt Imsiks, and larking over (he 
newest gsites in the (xaintry, his Reven'iiec*, we say, liap|H‘iis to 
trot out from the Rectory Ltine on his |s»werful bhu-k liorse, just us 
Sir Huddlestone iwsses; he joins the worthy Riiroiu’t. Ibainds 
and horsemen disiipiiciir, and little l{iiwd<m riaiiains on the d<sir- 
steiM, wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this nuanoroble holiilay, little Ibiwdon, 
if he hiui got no s]NH‘int liking for his uncle, always awful and cold, 
and loekcvl up in his study, pliingisl in justiecs-business and sur¬ 
rounded by iKiilitfs and limners has giiim-d the gissl gnu-es of his 
married and maiden aunts, of the two little folks ot the Hall, and 
of Jim of the Ihx-tfiry, whom Sir I’itt is eiieouraging to jaiy his 
addn'Hses to one of the. j’oiing ladies, with an underatanding doubt¬ 
less tluit he shall lie pniscntcd to the living when it shall be vaeateil 
by his fox-hunting old sire. Jim has given up that sjsirt hiniselt, 
and confines himself to a little hunnless iliiek or siiiis* slnsiting, or a 
little quiet trilling with the rats during the Christmas holidays, 
after which he will return to the University, and try and not Is; 
plucked, once imire. He has aln*ady esi-hewwl gn-en coats, r-d 
neckcloths, and other worldly ornaments, and is pn‘|Minng himself 
for a change in his condition. In this cheap and thrilty way Sir 
Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family. 


Also before this merry Christmas was over, the IJanimt hail 
screwed up courage enough to give his brother another ilroft on his 
Iwnkers, and for no less a sum than a hundrwl isumds, an m t which 
causal Sir Pitt cnicl pangs at first, but which made him glow aftcr- 
wanls to think himself one of the most generous of men. Rawdoii 
and his son went away with the utmost hcavint«B of heart. Becky 
and the lailies parted with some alai rity, however: and our friend 
returned to London to commence those avocations with which we 
find her occupied when this chapter begins. Under her iwre the 
Crowley House in Groat Gaunt Street was quite rqiuvenesccnt. 
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und rauly for the reception of Sir Pitt and his iiimily, when the 
Bftmnnt mine to London to attend hia duties in Parliament, and 
to aasiiino that position in the country for which his vast genius 
fitted liiin. 

For tlic first seashm, this profoiuid dissenihlcr hid his projects 
and never oiiened his lips but to piesent a ijetition fioni Mudbury. 
But he attended assiduously in his place, and learned thoroughly 
the routine and business of the House. At home he gave himself 
up to the penisal of Blue Books, to the ahinn and wonder of lauly 
Jane, who thouglit lie was killing liimsclf by late hours and intense 
application. And he made actpiauitance with the Ministers, and 
the chiets of his iNirty, determining to rank as one of them before 
many years were over. 

Liuly Jane’s sweetness and kindness hail inspired Rebecca with 
such a contempt for her Ladyship as the little woman found no 
small difiiculty in concealing. Tliat sort of ^rodness and simplicity 
which Lady Jane ixissessed, annoyed our Ihcnd Becky, and it was 
impossible for her at times not to show, or to let the other divine 
her scorn. Her presence, too, rendered Lady Jane uneasy. Her 
husband talked constantly with Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed 
to ]ia8s between them: and Pitt spoke with her on subjects on 
which he never thought of discoursing with Laily Jane. The latter 
did not understand them to be sure, but it Wiis mortitying to 
remain silent; still more mortifying to know that you luul nothing 
to say, and hear that little audacious Mrs. Bawdon dashing on from 
subject to subject, with a word for every man, and a joke always 
pat; and to sit in one’s own house alone, by the fireside, and 
watching all the men round your rival. 

In the country, when Latly Jane was telling stories to the 
children, who clustered about her knees (little Rawdon into the 
liargaiu, who was vciy fond of her)—and Becky came into the room, 
sneering with green scomfiil eyes, poor Lady Jane grew silent under 
those balefid glances. Her simple little fancies shrank away tremu¬ 
lously, as fairies in the story-books, before a suiierior bail angel. 
She coidd not go on, although Relxicca, with the smallest inflection 
of sarcasm in her voice, besought her to continue that charming 
story. And on her side gentle thoughts and simple pleasures were 
odious to Mrs. Becky; they disconled with her; she hated people 
for liking them; she spumed children and cliildren-lovers. “ I have 
no taste for bread and butter,” she would say, when caricaturing 
Lmly Jane and her ways to my Lord Steyne. 

“ No more has a certain person for holy water,” his Lorrlship 
replied with a bow and a grin, and a great jarring laugh afterwartls. 

So these two ladies did not see much of each other except upon 
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tiiiwc (XH^iotis, will'll the yimii«or linttln'r'n wife, luiviiij; an olyi'ct 
to gain from tho other, freiiueiiti'd her. Tlii'y my-lov.il anil iny 
ilcareil eiu-h other luigulumwly, but kept aiiart geiiemlly; w hereas 
Sir Pitt, in the niiikt of his iiiultiplieii avivations, fuiniii ilaily time 
to sec his sistcr-in-lnw. * 

On the iK'casion of his firat SiK'aker’s ilinner, Sir I’ilt tinik the 
opportunity of np}M‘ariug iM'fiire his sister-in-law in his iiniforin 
that old di])loniatie suit whieh ho had worn when attaela^ to the 
Puniiicniiokel legiitiou. 

Becky compliiiientoil him u|Min that dress, and adniireil him 
almost as much as his own wife and ehihlivn, to whom he displayisl 
himself iH'foii! he set out. She sidil that it was only the tlioiiiiinh 
hrciI gentleman who eould wiiir the Court suit with advantage: it 
was only your men of aiieieiit i-ai-ewhom the i niiloiu rtun h heeame. 
Pitt looked down with eomphieeney at his legs, whieh had not, in 
truth, niueh more symmetry or swell than the lean Court sword 
which dangleil by his side : lisiked down at his legs, and thouaht in 
his heart tiiat he was killing. 

When he wiw gone, Mrs.*Beeky made a earieatiire of his figure, 
whieh she showi'd to LonI Steyne when he arrived. His ls>rdship 
<•arried off the sketch, delightiil with tin* aii'uraey of the resemblance. 
He had done Sir Pitt (,V.iwley the honour to meet him at Mm. Ih-ckj’s 
house, and had Is'en most gracious to the new ISanmet ami member. 
Pitt W'as stnick too by the deference with which the gri-at I’cit treated 
his sister-in-law, by her cast' and sprightliness in the eonversation, 
anil by the delight with which the other men of the |iarly listened 
to her talk. Lonl Steyne made no doubt but that the Baronet 
hail only rommcneeil his cari'i'r in public lili>, and e.\|s‘cteil rather 
anxiously to hear him as an orator; ns they wen' neighlsairs ttiir 
(rtcat Gaunt Stnn't leads into (iaimt Si|naii‘, wliennf (laimt House, 
as cverylsnly knows, fonns one side) my Lord ho|ii'd that as sisni as 
Lady Steyne arrived in London she would have the honour of making 
the iuxiuaiutance of Liuly (Jniwley. He left a card n|sin his neigh¬ 
bour in the course of a day or two ; having never thought tit to 
notice his prwlcccssor, though they had lived near each other for 
near a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine lairties and wise and 
brillllint personages Rawdon felt himself more and more isolatisl 
every day. He w’as allowed to go to the club iiiori': to dine abroad 
with bachelor frieiuls; to cdiiic and go when he likeil, without any 
questions being asked. And he and Rawdon the ymmger many 
a time would walk to Gaunt Street, and sit with the lady and the 
children there while Sir Pitt was closcti'il with Rcliecca, on his way 
to the House, or on hie return from it. 
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The ox-Oolonel would sit for hours in his brother’s house very 
silent, and tliinking and doing as little as possible, fie was glad 
to be employed of an errand: to go and make inquiries about a 
horse or a servant; or to carve the roast mutton for tire dinner 
of the children, fie was he&i and cowed into laziness and sub¬ 
mission. Delilah had imprisoned him and cut his hair off, too. 
Tlie bold and reckless young blood of ten years back was subju¬ 
gated, and was turned into a torpid, submissive, middle-aged, stout 
gentleman. 

And poor Lady Jane was aware that Bebecca had captivated her 
husband: although she and Mrs. Rawdon my-deared and my-loved 
each other every day they met. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

STRUGGLES A\'li TRIALS 

O UR flieiulB at Bn)m])ton were ineaiiwliilc |KU<KinK thrir 
Gbristnuui after tlieir tiialiion, ami in n manner liy no ineiiim 
too chcerftil. 

Out of tlie humlml innindn a year, wliieh waa nlM>nt tin* anionnt 
of her income, the widow U»l)uniu had Ihvii in tlie hahit of {dvin;; 
up nearly thnic-foui'tha to her father ami niotlier, for the ex|H-nK«‘a of 
heraclf and her little 1x>y. With XI20 nion*, suitplitHl hy dim, IliiH 
family of four {leoplo^ attendeil by a aingle Irish servant, who also 
did for Clapp and his wife, ini^'ht manure to live in deirnt comfort 
through the year, and hold up their hemis yet, and Im* able to give 
a friend a dish of tea still, aibT the stomis and disa|i]M)iiitinentH of 
their early life. Seilley still maintaineil his a.seendeiiey over the 
fiunily of Mr. Clapp, his ex-elerk. t.'lapp reinemlH*reil the time 
when, sitting on the edge of the chair, be tossiil off a bnin|M>r to 
the health of “ Mrs. S , Miss Emmy, and Mr. .loseph in India,” 
at the merchant’s rich table in Russcdl Bipiare. Time iiiagnith-il the 
s])loiidour of those iwolleetions in the honest clerk’s Ismoni. When¬ 
ever he «imc up from the kitchen-jsirlour to the dniwing-rfsnn, and 
partook of tea or gin-and-water with Mr. Sedicy, he would siiy, 
“ This was not what you was aeeustomeil to om-e, sir,” and as 
gnively and n'verentiidly drink the health of the ladies iw he had 
done in the days of their utmost jirosis-rity. He thought Miss 
’Mclia’s playing the divinest musie ever ijerfomicil, and her tlie 
finest lady. He never would sit down liefore Scflley at the elnb 
even, nor would he Imvc that gentleman’s ehanieter abuseil by any 
member of the society. He had seen the first men in Ijomlon 

shaking hands with Mr. S-j he Siiid, “ He’d known him in 

tim^ when Rothschild might be seen on ’('hange with him any 
day, and he owed him personally cverythink.” 

Clapp, with the best of characters and handwritings, hurl Ixse-n 
able very soon after his master’s disaster to find other employment 
for himself. “ Such a little fish ns me can swim in any bucket,” he 
used to remark, and a member of the house from which old Serllcy 
had seceded was very glad to make use of Mr. Clapp’s services, and 
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to rewanl them with a comfortable sahuy. ’In fine, all Scdley’s 
wealthy friends had dropped off one by one, and this poor ex- 
deijendant still remained Mthfully attached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income, which Amelia kept back 
for herself, the widow hod need •of all the thrift and (sare possible in 
order to enable her to keep her darling boy dressetl in such a manner 
as became George Osborne’s son, and to defray the expenses of the 
little school to which, after much misgiving and reluctance, and 
imuiy secret pangs and fears on her own part, she had been induced 
to send the ImL She had sate up of nights conning lessons and 
spelling over crabbed grammars and geography books in order to 
tcjich them to Gcoigy. She had worked even at the Latin acddcncc, 
fondly liopiiig that slie might be capable of instructing him in that 
languiigo. To part with him all day: to send him out to the mercy 
of a schoolmaster’s cane and his schoolfellows’ roughness, was almost 
like weaning him over iigaiu, to that weak mother, so tremulous 
aiul full of sensibility. He, for his part, nished off to the school 
with the utmost happiness. He wsis longing for tlie change. That 
cliildish gladness wounded his mother, who was herself so grieved 
to ijart with him. She would rather have had him more sorry, 
she thought: and then was deeply repentant within herself, for 
daring to be so selfish an to wish her own son to be unhappy. 

Geoigy niiule great progress in the sclusd, which wjis kept by a 
friend of his mother’s constant admirer, the llev. Mr. Binny. Ho 
brought home numberless prizes and testimonials of ability. He 
told his mother countless stories every night aliout Ids school- 
comiKudons: and what a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak 
Sniitin wsw; and how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat 
for the establishment, whcrciis Golding’s mother came in a carriage 
to fetch him every Satimhiy: and how Nesit had stniiw to his 
trousers- might he Inivc straijsl—and how Bull Major was so 
strong (though only in Eutropins) that it wsw lielieved he coidd 
lick the usher, Mr. Wanl, himself. So Amelia learned to know 
every one of the boys in tliat school ns weD as Geoigy himself: and 
of nights she lused to help him in his exercises and piizzlc her little 
heml over his lessons as eagerly os if she wjw herself going in the 
morning into the presence of the master. Once, after a certain 
combat with Master Smith, George came home to his mother with 
a black eye, and bragged prodigiously to his parent and his delighted 
old grandfather about his valoiu' in the fight, in which, if the truth 
was known, he did not behave with partieidar heroism, and in 
which he decidedly had the worst. But Amelia has never forgiven 
that Smith to this ilay, though he is now a peaceful ajwthecary near 
Leicester Square. 
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In these quiet lalwnrs uiid luinulesM caivs the j^nitle widow’s 
life was pissiug away, a silver liair or two marking the jjrognaw of 
time on her liead, imd a line dei‘]K>iiing ever so little on lier fair 
TurehMid. She used to smile at these marks of time. “What 
matters it,” she asked, “for an dd woman like me?” All she 
hoped for was to live to sei' her son great, famous, ami glorious, as 
he deserved to be. She kc](t his eopylMioks, his dniwiiigs, ami 
comi)ositions, and showetl thenralsmt in her little eirele, as if they 
were minicles of genius. She conlidiNl some of tlu'se s|M<eimens to 
Miss Dobbin; to show' them to Miss OsiHtrne, Oeorge’s aunt, to 
show them to Mr. Osborne himself - to make that old man n'|H>iit 
of his eniclty and ill-feeling towards him who was gone. All her 
husl)aml’s faults and foibles she had burii'd in the gniri‘with him; 
she only nmiemls-n'd the lover, who had marrieil her at all saeri- 
; the noble luisliaml so briire ami iN'autiful. in whose arms she 
had hung on the morning when he had gone away to fight, ami die 
gloriously for his king. From heaven the heni must Is- smiling 
down u|K)n that ]Kiragon of a Isiy whom he had let? to eomtbrt and 
console her. ^ 

We have'sivn hoW'one of (ieorge's grandtiithers (.Mr. (tshonie), 
ill his easy-4-hair in Russell Si|iiare, daily grew more violent and 
iiKMidy, and how his daughter, with her fine eaniage, and her tine 
horses, and her name on half the |iuhlie eharity lists of the town, was 
ii lonely, iniseiiilile, {M'l'siM-uteil old inaiil. She thought again and 
again of the Is'autiful little Isiy, her brother’s son, whom slie had 
seen. She longed to lie allowed to drive in the fine carriage to the 
house in which he lived ; and she used to hsik out day after day as 
she tiHik her solitary drive in the I’ark, in ho|H's that she might see 
him. Her sister, the Iwnker's hnly, oeeasioiially eoiidesei-mleil to 
jKiy her old home and eoni|ianion a visit in Russell Sijnaii’. She 
iinmght a eoujde of sickly children attended by a prim nni-se, and 
in a faint genteid giggling tone eackleil to her sister alsiut her fine 
aciinniutaiice, and liow her little Frcsieriek was the image of Ronl 
Claud Lollyistp, and her sweet Maria had Is'cn noticed by the 
Raroness as they were driving in their donkey-chaise at Ihs-hampton. 
She urgcsl her to make her jiaiia do something for the darlings. 
Preileriek she harl deteniiiiieii should go into the, Cnanls; ami it 
they made an elder sou of him (and Mr. Rnlloek was |s>sitively 
mining and ])inehiiig himsi'lf to death to buy lami), how was the 
darling girl to be ])rovidcd for ? “I exja'et (/o«, dear, to do it, ’ Mrs. 
Bullock would say, “for of course my share of mir ikijmi’s pmiK-rty 
must go to the haul of the house, you know. D«ir Rlusla McMiill 
will disengage the whole of the Castletoildy pro|s;rty ns soiai as yssjr 
dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is quite ejiileptic ; and little Mae- 
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duff McMuU will be Viscount Caatletoddy, Both the Mr, Bladyers 
of Mincing Lane have settled their fortunes on Fanny Bludyer’s 
little boy. My darling Frederick must pcaitively be an eldest son; 
and— and do ask papa to bring us back his account in Lombard Street^ 
will you, dear? It doesn’t look well, his going to Stumpy and 
Rowdy’s.” After which kind of si)eechc8, in which fiishion and the 
main chance were blended together, and after a kiss, which was like 
the contact of an oyster—Mrs. Fiedeiick Bullock would gather her 
starched nurslings, and simper back into her carriage. 

Every visit which tliis leader of ton paid to her &mily was more 
unlucky for her. Her fether paid more money into Stumpy and 
Rowdy’s. Her patronage became more and more insufferable. The 
poor widow in the little cottage at Brompton, giuuding her treasure 
there, little knew how eagerly some people coveted it. 

On that night when Jane Osborne had told her &thcr that she 
luid seen his grandson, the old man had made her no reply: but he 
had shown no anger—and had bade her good night on going himself 
to his room in rather a kindly voice. And he must have meditated 
on what she said, and luive made some iuqturies of the Dobbin 
family regarding her visit; for a fortnight after it took place, he 
asked her where was her little French watch and chain she used 
to wear? 

“ I bought it with my money, sir,” she said in a great fright 

“Qo and order another like it, ora better if you can got it,” said 
the old gentleman, and lapsed again into silence. 

Of late the Misses Dobbin more tlian once repeated their en¬ 
treaties to Amelia to allow George to visit them. His aunt hod 
shown her iudinatiou; perhaps his gmnd&ther himself, they hinted, 
might bo disposed to be reconciled to him. Surely, Amelia could 
not reiiise such advantageous chances for the boy. Nor could she: 
hut she acceded to their overtures with a very heavy and suspicious 
heart, was always uneasy during the child’s absence from her, and 
welcomed him l^k as if he was rescued out of some danger. Ho 
brought back money and toys, at which the widow looked with 
alarm and jealousy: she asked him always if he had seen any 
gentleman—“ Only old Sir William, who drove him about in the 
four-wheeled chaise, and Mr. Dobbin, who arrived on the beautiful 
bay horse in tire a^rnoon—in the green coat and pink neckcloth, 
with the gold-headed whip, who promised to show him the Tower of 
Loudon, and take him out with the Smrey hounds.” At last he 
said, “There teas an old gentleman, with thick eyebrows and a 
broad hat, and large chain and seals.” He came one day as the 
coachman was lunging Georgy round the lawn on the grey pony. 
“He looked at me very much. He shook very much, I said 
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‘ My name is Norval ’ after ilimier. Jly aiiiif Ihwiii to cry. Slio 
is always crying.” Such was George’s re|tort on tliut night. 

Then Amelia knew that the. Iwy had s('en hi.s graiidtlitlier: and 
looked out feverishly tor a itrtHH>s;d wliich .xlie was sure would follow, 
and which came, in tact, in a few*days afliTwanls. ilr. Oslsirne 
formally oifcrcil to take the Isiy, ami make him heir to the fortune 
which he hiul intended that his Hither should inherit, lie would 
make Mrs. George OslKune an allowaiiee, sneh as to assure her a 
decent coinpeteney. If Mrs. Georgi" Oshoriie |iro|Hisi‘d to marry 
again, as Mr. 0. heaiil was her intention, he would not withdmw 
that allowanec. But it must Im’ undei-stiNMl, that the child would 
live entirely with his gmudfather in Bussell Stinan', or at whatever 
other place Mr. O. should sek'et: and that he wiaild he oeeasionally 
permitted to si'e Mis. George Osliorne at her own resiileiiee. This 
message was hmiight or read to her in a letter one day. when her 
mother was from home, and her fatln-r aliseiit as usual in the City. 

She was never seen angry hut twice or thrice in her lilt*, ami it 
was in one of these mtsnls that Mr. Oslsirne's attorney hiul the 
fortune to \|L‘hoId her. Sin* vor* up tremhliiig iiml tiusliing very 
much as rmiii sis, afti‘r reailing the letter, Mr. INs* hiimleil it to her, 
and she tore the (laper into a hiimlreil fragments, which she troil on. 
‘“I marry again!■ I take money to part from my ehilil! Who 
daiTs insult me hy proposing such a thing I Tell .Mr. OsiHirne it is 
a irowaiilly letter, sir a eowiinlly letter I will not answer it. I 
wish you good moniing, sir ’ and she Isoved me lait of llie risnii like 
a traged.y Queen,” said the lawyer wlio told the story. 

Her iKirents never mnarked her agitation cai that clay, and she 
never told them of the interview. They had their own alfairs to 
interest them, ailairs which deeply interested this inms-ent and un¬ 
conscious lady. The old gentleman, her father, was always clalililing 
in speculation. We have s(N*n how* the Wine (‘onuiany and the (hsil 
ComiKiny had failed him. Hnl, prowling al«ait the City always 
eagerly and restlessly still, he lighted upon some* other sehenie, of 
which ho thought r> well that he emharkiil in it in sj»ite ot the 
remonstrances of Mr. Clai>j>, to whom indeeil he never dared to 
tell how far he had engagetl himself in it. And as it was always 
Mr. Sedley’s maxim not to talk about money matters before 
worifen, they had no inkling of the misfortunes that were in ston; 
for them until the unhappy old gentleman was forced to make gradual 
confessions. 

The bills of the little household, which ha<l been settled weekly, 
first fell into arrear. The remittances hail not arrived from Imlia, 
Mr. Sedley told his wife with a distnrlied face. As she had paid 
her bills very regularly hitherto, one or two ot the tradesmen to 
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whom the poor huly waa obligod to go round asking for time were 
very angry at a delay to which they were perfectly used from more 
irregular customers. Emmy’s contribution, paid over cheerfully 
without any questions, kept the little company in half rations how¬ 
ever. And the first six montlrs ijassctl away pretty easily: old 
Scdlcy still keeping up with the notion that his shares must rise 
and that all would be well. 

No sixty pounds, Jiowever, came to help the household at the 
end of the half-year; and it fell do(!i)er and di«per into tnmble— 
Mrs. Scdley, who was growing infirm and was much sliakcu, ro- 
muined silent or wept a great deal with Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen. 
The buteluT wiis {urticularly surly: the gro(H)r insolent: once or 
twice little Ueurgy luul grumbled about the dinners: and Ameliii, 
who still would have Ijcen satisfied with a slice of bread for her 
own dinner, could not but perceive that her sou was neglected, and 
imreliascd little things out of her private purse to kce}) the Ijoy in 
bcaltli. 

At Itwt they told her, or told her such a garbled story as people 
in difficulties tell. One daiy, her own money having been rcceivwl, 
and Amelia about to pay it over: slio who luul kept an iicconnt of 
the moneys ex})endcd by her, proposed to keep a certain iH)rtion 
Iwck out of her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new 
suit for Georgy. 

Then it Ciiine out that Jos’s remittauens were not ixiid; that 
the house was in difficulties, which Amelia ought to have seen 
before, her mother said, but she cared for nothing or nobody except 
Georgy. At this she piisscd all her money across the table, witliont 
a wonl, to her mother, and returned to her room to cry her eyes 
out. She had a great access of serrsibility too that day, when 
obliged to go mid eouiitcnnand the clothes, the darling clothes on 
which she luul set her heart for Gliristnum Day, and the cut and 
fashion of which she had arranged in many eunversations with a 
small milliner, her friend. 

Hanlest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, who 
miulo a loud outcry. Everybody had now clotlies at Christmas. 
The others woidd laugh at him. He tomild have now clothes. 
She hod promised them to him. The pour widow hail only kisses 
to give him. She damcKl the old suit in tears. She east about 
among her little ornaments to see if she could sell miything to pro¬ 
cure the draired novelties. There waa her India shawl tliat Dobbin 
had sent her. She remembered in former days going with her 
mother to a fine India shop on Liulgate Hill, where the ladies had 
all sorts of dealings and bargains in those articles. Her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes shone with pleasure as she thought of this 
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rc8()nn-o, and ahr kiaseil away Ocor^‘ to ki-IkhiI in the nioniing, 
smiling brightly after him. The hoy felt that then* wiw giHnl news 
in her look. 

Packing np her shawl in a hainlkcrehief (another of the gifts of 
the go<Ml Major), she liiil thi'in nntlhr her eloiik, and walk»'il iliisheil 
and t'ager all the way to Lndgiite Hill, tri|i|>ing along hy the Park 
wall, and running over the i-rossiiigs, that many a man tiiniiit as 
she hurrie<l by him, and hsikeil aftiT her rosy i>retty liii't*. She 
fidenlated how she should sjM-nd the jiroceeds of her shawl: how, 
l)esiiles the clothes, she would buy the hiMiks that he longed for, 
and iKiy his half-year's seluNiling: ami how she would hny a eloiik 
for her liither instead of that old greatcoat which he wore. Mlie 
was not mistaken as to the valm* of the Major's gift. It was a very 
line anil lieautifnl web : and the merchant made a very g<H«l liiirgjiin 
when he gav<‘ her twenty guineas for her shawl. 

She ran oji ainaxed and tlurried with her rielies to l>arton's 
shop in St. Paul's (nniivhyard, and their purehased the “Parents’ 
Assistant," and the “Sandfonl and Merton” (leorgy loiigitl for, 
and got into tlie coach tlign* with her jiaii'el, ami went home 
exulting. Ami she pleaseil hei'self hy writing in the tly leaf in her 
neatest little hand, “(ii'orge OslMirne, A Chrislnias gilt Iroiii his 
ail'cetiunate mother." The books are extant to this day, with the 
fair delicate KU|H’rseription. 

She was going from her own riKun with the biHiks in bi'r hand 
to place them on (!(■orge's table, where he might find them on his 
rotiuii from .school; when in the ;ia.s.sage, she ami her mother met. 
The gilt bindings of tin* si*ven handsonm little voinnies eaiighl the 


old lady’s eye. 

“ What an* those !" she said. 

“Some iKstks for (leorgy,” Amelia replhil -“1 - 1 promisiil 
them to him at (’hristmas. ’ 

“ Books! ” cried the eld(*r lady indignantly, “ Books, wlii*ii the 
whole house wants broad I Books, when to keep yon and your .son 
in luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, I vi* sold every trinket 
I had, the Imiia shawl from my liaek even down to tin* very 
sixxjns, that our tradesmen inightn't insult ns, and that Mr. t’lapp, 
which indeed he is justly entitlcil to, being not a hanl landloni, and 
a civil man, and a father, might have his rent. O Anie ia! yon 
break my heart with your Issiks and that Isiv of yours, whom you 
arc niining, though fairt with him you will not. O 
God send you a more dutiful child than I have had . Theni s Jo« 
deserts his father in his old age; and therf*’« Georgj*, who might be 
provided for, and who might lie rich, going to school like a lonl, 
with a gold watch and cliain round his ucck—while my dear dear 
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old man is without a sh—shilling.” Hysteric sobs and cries ended 
Mib. Sedley’s speech—it echoed through every room in the small 
house, whereof the other female inmates heard every word of the 
collotpiy. 

“0 mother, mother!” cri^ poor Amelia in reply. “You 
told me nothing—I—I promised him the books. I—I only sold 
my shawl this morning. “Take the money—take everything"— 
and with iiiuvcring hands she took out her silver, and her sovereigns 
—her precious golden sovereigns, which she thrust into the hands 
of her mother, whence they overflowed and tumbled, rolling down 
the stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and sank down in despair and 
utter misery. She saw it all now. Her selfishness was sacrificing 
the boy. But for her ho might have wealth, station, education, and 
his father’s place, which the elder George had forfeitkl for her sake. 
She htul but to speak the words, and her fiithcr was restored to 
competency: and the lioy raised to fortune. 0 what a conviotiou 
it was to that tender and stricken heart I 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
(iACsr iiovsi; 

ALL the world knows that IjonI Stcyiif's town palace shinds in 
/A (iannt S(|nan‘, out of which (Sn'iit (Jaiint Stn-ct leads, whither 
■* * we first i-ondiieted UelH-eea, in tin- time of the de|Kir(eil iSir 

Pitt Crawley, Pwrin;; over the niiliiiKs and thron;;li the lilaek tives 
into the ;{<irdon of the Siinare, you si*c a ii‘w iniserahle ji^>veriu‘SM*H 
with wan-fiiral ]iu])iis wandering round and round it, and rtaiml tlie 
dreary grass-plot in flic eentiv of whieli ris<‘s tlie statue of Lonl 
Oannt, wlio fought at jMiinlen, in a tlireedailed wig, and otlieraise 
habited Hk^ a Roman KnijH'ror. Oannt Jloiisi! <>eenpi(«t nearly a 

side of the Stpian'. The remaining tliree sides an.m|Hise<l of 

mansions that liave ]i!isse<l away into dowag<'rism tall, dark houses, 
with wiinlow-fraines of stone, or picked out of a lighter re<l. Little 
light seems to 1 h' Isdiind those lean, eomfortless easi'inents now : ami 
hospitidity to have psissed away fmiii thos«- ilisirs as much as the 
luee<l lue<iuoys and link-hoys of old tiiiuis, who usetl to jiut out their 
torches in the blank iron extinguishers that still Hank the lamjis 
over the steps. Brsiss plates have ]K'netnited into the iSpiare 
Doe.tors, the Diddlcsex Bank Western Bniiieh the English and 
Eunipean Kcimion, &c.—it Ims a dnairy hsik imr is my Isrrd 
Steync’s palaec less dresiry. All I have ever seen of it is the viist 
wall in Inint, with the rustic eohimns at the great gate', thnaigh 
which an old iK>rter jieers sometimes with a fat and gliMimy ii-d fa<'e 
—and over the wall the garret and beiinstm windows, and the 
chimneys, out of which then! seldom comes any smoke now. For 
the present Lonl Steyne lives at Naples, preferring the view cd" 
the Bay and Caini and Vesuvius, to the dreary asis-et of the. wall in 
Gaunt Square. 

•A few score yanls down New Gaunt Stns't, and leading into 
Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little nwlest Isa-k disir, which you would 
not remark from that of any of the other stables. But many a 
little close carriaj^ has stopiicd at that door, as my infoniiant (little 
Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and who showeil me the place) 
told me. “ The Prince and Penlitii have in and out of that 
door, sir,” he hris often told me; “Marianne Clarke has enterwl it 
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with tho Duke of-. It conducts to the famous peiits apparte- 

ments of Lonl Stcyue—one, sir, fitted up all in ivory and white satin, 
another in elxmy and black velvet; there is a little banqueting-rooui 
taken from Sallust’s house at Pompeii, and painted by Cosway— 
a little private kitchen, in which every saucepan was sUver and all 
the spits were gold. It was there that E^td Orleans roasted 
partridges on the night when he and the Maniuis of Steyne won a 
hundred thousand from a great jasrsonago at ombre. Half of the 
money went to tho French J^voliition, half to punilniso Lord Gaunt’s 
Mai-quisate and Garter—and the remainder—” but it iffirms no part 
of our scheme to tell what became of the remtundcr, for every shilling 
of wliich, .and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, who knows 
everylnxly’s ail'airs, is ready to accoimt. 

Bcshlcs his town palace, the Marquis had castles and palsices in 
various quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions nuiy 
bo found in tim rcKul-books—Castle Stronglmw, with its woods, 
on the Shannon shore; Gaunt Castle, in Carmarthenshire, where 
Hichard IT. was taken prisoner—Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where 
I have been informed thoie were two hr.ndrcrl silver teepots for the 
brcakfiists of the guests of the house, with everything to correspond 
iu splendour; and Stillbrook in Hampshire, which was my lord’s 
farm, an humble place of residence, of which we all remember the 
wonderful furniture which was sold at my lonl’s demise by a late 
celebrated auctioneer. 

Tho Marchioness of Steyne was of the renowned and ancient 
family of the Oaerlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who have jireservcd 
tho old fiuth ever since the conversion of the venerable Druid, their 
first ancestor, and whose ircdigree gws ftw Ixjyond the date of the 
arrival of King Brute in these islands. Pondragon is the title of the 
eldest son of the house. Tho sons have Ireon callal Arthurs, Uthers, 
and Cariulocs, from immemorial time. Their heads have fiillen in 
many a loyal conspiracy. Elizabeth chopped off the hcarl of the 
Arthur of her d.ay, who had been Chamberlain to Philip and Mary, 
and carried letters between the Queen of Scots and her uncles tho 
Guises. A eiulct of the house was an officer of the great Duke, and 
distinguishcil in tho fiimous Saint Bartholomew conspiracy. During 
tho whole of Mary’s confinement, the house of Camelot conspired in 
her behalf. It wiw ns much injiued by its charges in fitting oUt an 
armament against the Spsuiiards, during the time of the Armada, as 
by the fines and confiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbour¬ 
ing of prints, obstinate recusancy, and Popish misdoings. A recreant 
of James’s time was momentarily perverted from his religion by the 
arguments of that great theologian, and the fortunes of the fiunily 
somewhat restored by his timely weakness. But the Earl of Camelot, 
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of the reign of Charles, retnmeil to the ohl cretHl of his family, and 
they coutinneil to fight for it, ami min themselves for it, as long as 
there was a Stuart left to hea<l or to instigatt‘ a relxOlion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was hnnight up at a I’iirisian eonvent; 
the Dau]ihincss lilarie Antoinette Vas her g<Mlmother. In the juide 
of her teinty she had lieen married sold, it was siiid- - to lionl 
Gaunt, then at Paris, who won vast sums from the lady's brother at 
some of Philip of Orleans’s lwiii|uets. The Earl of (iauut’s famous 
duel with the Count de la Mandie, of tlu' Oiiy Musi|ueteers, was 
attrilniti’il by common rejsirt. to the pretensions of that otliei-r (who 
had been a iwge, ami n'liiaiuetl a favourite with the (^neen) to the 
hand of the Ix'autiful Lnly Mary t'aerlyoii. She was married to 
Lord Gaunt while the Count lay ill of his wound, and eaine to ilwcll 
at (riiunt House, and to figure for a short time in the splendid Court 
of the Prince of Wales. Fox had tmistcil lu-r. Morris ami Sheridan 
lijid written songs alsmt her. Malme-sbury had made her his best 
lx)w; Widjsile had jinuiouneed her charming ; Devonshire hail been 
almost jealous of her; but she was seaivd by the wihl ]ileasures and 
gsiicties of^he sm-iety inb^ which she was Hung, and atler she timl 
lx)rnc a couple of sons, shnink away into a life of devout seclusion. 
No wonder that my Ijord Steyne, who liked ]ileasure and «-lieerfnl 
ness, was not often seen after their marriage, by the side of this 
trembling, silent, suiM-rstitious, unhappy lady. 

The Wfore-mentioiied Tom Eaves (who has no ]iart in this 
history, except that lie kiu-w' all the great folks in London, and the 
stories and mysteries of each family) had further information 
rcganling my Lady Steyne, which may or may not be true. “ The 
humiliations,” Tom used to say, “which that woman has been nnuln 
to undergo, in her own hon.se, have Iss ii frightful; Lord Steyne has 
made her sit down to table with women with whom I would ml her 
die than allow Mrs. Eaves to assiM-iate with Taidy Cmekeiibiiry, 
with Mrs. Chi](]ienham, with Madame de la Crueheejissi'e, the 
French secretary’s wife” (tban every one of which ladies Tom hiiives 
—who would have s.'ieriliced his wife for know ing them was tmi 
glad to get u l»>w or a dinner), “with the riii/nhuf ftinrurih-, in n 
word. And do you supisjsc that that woman, of that family, who 
are as proud iis the Bourl)ons, and to wiiom the Steym's are Imt 
Ittt^iueys, mushrooms of yestenlay (for, after all, they am wo/ of the 
old Gaunts, but of a mim»r and doubtful bmneh of the house); ilo 
you suppose, I say ” (the nsider must licar in mind that it is idways 
Tom Eaves who speaks), “that the Marehione.ss of Steyne, the 
haughtiest w’oman in England, would bend down to hi*r hiislHuid so 
submissively, if there were not some cause? Pisih I I t«-ll you there 
are secret reasons. I tell you, that in the emigration, the Ablsi de 
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la Marche who was here, and was employed in the Quiberoon business 
with Puisaye and Tintcniac, was the same Colonel of Mousquetaires 
Gris with whom Steyno fotight in tlie year ’86—that he and the 
Marchioness met again: tliat it was after the Reverend Colonel was 
shot in Brittany, and Lady Stcyre took to those extreme practices 
of devotion which she carries on now; for slie is closeted witli 
her director every day—she is at service at Spanish Place, every 
morning, I’ve watch^ her there—that is, I’ve Imppencd to be 
passing there—jvnd depend on it there’s a mystery in her case. 
People are not so unhappy unless they have someliiing to repent 
of,” added Tom Eaves with a knowing wag of his head; “and 
depend on it, that woman would not be so submissive as she is, if 
the Marquis IumI not some sword to hold over her.” 

So, if Mr. Eaves’s intbnnation bo correct, it is very likely that 
this lady, in her high station, hod to submit to many a 2)rivate 
indignity, and to hide many secret griefs under a eulm face. And 
lot us, my bretliren who have not our names in the Red Book, 
console ourselves by thinking comfortably how miserable ora- betters 
may bo, and that Damocles, who sits on s<atin cushions, and is 
served on gold phitc, has an awful swoftl lianging ovcr^iis head in 
the shape of a bfiiliff, or an hcreditory disease, or a family secret, 
which poops out every now and then from the embroidered arras in 
a ghastly miuuier, and will l)c sure to dro]» one day or the other in 
the right plticc. 

In comparing, too, the poor man’s situation with that of the 
great, there is (idways according to Mr. Eaves) another source of 
comfort for the former. You who liavc little or no patrimony to 
l)0(pioath or to iulicrit, imiy be on goo<l terms with your fatlicr or 
your son, whereas the heir of a great prince, such us my Lord 
Stoyne, must natiually be angry at Ixsing kept out of his kingdom, 
and eye the occupant of it svith no very agreeable glances. “ Take 
it us a rule,” this sardonic old Eaves would say, “ the fathers and 
elder sons of all great families hate each other. The Grown Prince 
is always in opposition to the crown or hankering after it. 
SliakBp(»TO knew the world, my good sir, and when he describes 
Prince Hal (from whose family the Gaunts i)retcnd to be descended, 
though they are no more related to Johi|| of Gaunt than you are) 
trying on his father’s coronet, ho gives you a natural description of 
all heirs-apparent. If you were heir to a dukedom and a thousand 
pounds a day, do you mean to say you would not wish for posscs- 
sionl Pooh ! And it stands to reason that every great man, having 
experienced this feeling towards his &thcr, must be aware that 
his son entertains it towards himself; and so they can’t but be 
suspicious and hostile. 
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“ Then again, as to the fct'liiig of ehliT towards younger fams. 
My dear sir, you ought to know that every elder iimther lo«>ks 
upon the eadets of the house as Ids natund eiieiiues, who deprive 
1 dm of BO niueh ready money widt h ought tt* lie his Iiy right. I 
have often he»inl (Jeorge Mae Turle, ].,onl Rajazel's elilest boh, ki.v 
that if he had Ids will nlien he eaiiii' to the title, he woulil do 
what the sultaiis do, ami clear the estate l>y ehopitiiig otf all his 
younger brothew’ hciids at oiiee : ami so the ease is, im>ii* or less, 
witli them all. I tell yon they aiv all Turks in their hiarts. I’tsih ! 
Bir, they know the worhl.” Ami here, hajdy, a great man eondng 
up, Tom Eaves’s hat wonhl tlniji oil' his heatl, ami hi* wouhi nish 
forwanl with a Isiw ami a grin, which slniweil that he knew the 
world too in the Toint'avesian way, that is. Ami having laiil out 
every Bhilling of his fortune on an annuity, 'J'oiii could alibnl to 
Ix^ar no inaliee to his ne)ihews ami nieces, ami to have no other 
feeling with regiinl to his betters, but a constant ami generous 
desire to iline with them. 

Retwi'eii the Marchioness and the natund ami temler i*eganl of 
mother for eldlrlren, then; was th:it cruel barrier plaeeil of dilfer- 
eiuHj of faitl^ The very love which she might feel for her sons, 
only Httrved to rentier the tindil ami pious latly more li>Hrinl ami 
nnhii]i)>y. The gulf which se|Kir.iteil them was tiital ami im|Kiss- 
able. iShe. emdil not stn'teh her we;ik anus across it. or tlniw her 
eldldri'ii over to that sMe awjiy from which her belief toltl her there 
was no siifcty. During the yiaith of Ids sons, Isinl Steyne, who 
was a gooil scholar anil aniiiteur casuist, hail no Is-tter s]itiii in the 
evening utter iliuner in the country th.an in setting the Istys’ tutor, 
the Rt'verend Mr. Trail (now my J.ord IJishoii of hading), on her 
La<lyshij>’H dim;tor. Father Molt;, over their wine, anil in pitting 
Oxfonl .agidiist St. Aeheul. He erieil “Ihnvo, Latimer! Well 
Bidd, Loyola! ” alternately; he jirondseil Mole a bislioprie if he 
would eume over; ami voweil he wonlil use all his intluenee to 
get Trail a Canlinal’s hat if he would seeeile. Neither divine 
allow'cd himself to Ik* nuiquenil ; and though the fond mother 
hoiicd that her youngest and tiivourite son wonhl be I'eeoneileil to 
her Chun*h—his mother elnireh - a sad ami awful disap|Kiintment 
awaited the devout lady—a disajiiMiintment which Keemisl to Ik* a 
judgment upon her for the sin of her marriage. 

My Ijonl Gaunt married, as every ]K‘rson who frequentK the 
Peerage knows, the lawly Blanche ThistlewiKid, a daughUtr of the 
noble house of Bareiicres, before mentionwl in this veracious history. 
A wing of Gaunt house was assigiusl to this eoui>le; for the IiimmI 
of the family chose to govern it, and while he reignwl to reign 
supreme; his sou and heir, however, living little at home, disagree- 
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ing with his wife, and borrowing upon po8lH)bits such moneys as he 
required beyond the very moderate sums which his father was 
disposed to allow him. The Marquis knew every shilling of Lis 
son’s debts. At his lamented demise, ho was found himself to be"' 
possessor of many of his heW bonds, pim:hased for their benefit, 
and devised by his Lordship to the children of his younger son. 

As, to my Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight of 
his natiual enemy and hither, the Lady Gaunt had no children— 
the Lord George Gaunt was desired to return from Vienna, where 
he was engiigctl in waltzing and diplomacy, and to contnmt a matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Honourable Joan, only daughter of John 
Johnes, First Biiron Hclvellyn, and head of the firm of Jones, 
Brown, and liobinson, of Thrcadncedic Street, Bankers } ftum which 
union sprang several sons and daughters, whose doings do not apper¬ 
tain to this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and prosperous one. My 
Lord Gfeorge Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty correctly. 
He spoke French with considerable fluency; and was one of the 
finest waltzers in Euroijo. With those talents, and h|s interest at 
home, there was little doubt that his Lordship would rise to the 
highest dignities in his profession. Tlie lady, his wife, felt that 
courts were her sphere; and her wetilth enabled her to receive 
splendidly in those Continental towns whither her husband’s diplo¬ 
matic duties led him. There was talk of apiminting him minister, 
and bets weie laiil at the TraveUers’ that he would be ambassador 
ere long, when of a sudden, rumours arrived of the secretary’s 
c.\traordinary lichaviour. At a grand diplomatic dinner given by 
his chict; he liiul stiirtcfl up, and declare<l that a jMW de foie rji-as 
was [misonod. He went to a Isill at the hotel of the Bavarian 
envoy, the Count de Springbock-Hohenlaufcn, with his hcatl shaved, 
and (Iressed as a Capuchin friar. It wiis not a masked ball, as some 
folks wanted to persuade you. It was something queer, peoi>le 
whispered. His grandfiither wivs so. It was in the family. 

His wife and fiimily returned to this ooimtry, and took up their 
abo<lc at Gaunt House. Lonl George gave up his jxjst on the 
European continent, and was giizetted to Brazfl. But people knew 
better; he never returned from that Brazil expedition—never died 
there—never lived there—never \vas there at all. He was nowhere: 
he was gone out altogether. “ Brazil,” said one gossip to another, 
with a grin—“ Brazil is St. John’s Wood. Rio Janeiro is a cottage 
surrounded by four walls; and George Gaunt is accredited to a 
keeper, who has invested him with the order of the Strait-Waist¬ 
coat.” These are the kinds of epitaphs which men ])as8 over one 
another in Vanity Fsiir. 
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Twice or thrice in a week, in the earliest inomiii^', the jhhw 
mother went for her sins and kiw the inxir invalid. Soiiudiim's 
ho laughed at her (and his laughter was mure pitiful tliaii to hear 
him cry); sometimes she found the hrilliant ilaiidy diplomatist of 
the Congrras of Vienna dingging altfiut a rliild’s toy, or nursing tlie 
kcejier’s kihy’s doll. Soiuetiines lie knew her and Fatlier Hole, her 
director and coiniianion: oftener lie forgot her, as lie hail done uil«‘, 
children, love, ainhition, vanity. l!nt he remenilK-reil his dinner- 
hour, and useit to eiy if his wine-aml-water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the IiIimmI : the poor inoiher had 
hrought it from her own aneient nire. The evil had Iniiken out 
once or twice in the father's family, long Is-fore Lady Steyiie's sins 
had iH’giui, or her fasts and teais and jieiianees hail heeii oirenal in 
their expiation. The jiride of the iiiee was striiek down as the 
firstborn of I’haraoh. The dark mark of fate and dooiii uas on 
the thn'shold, the tall old thn'shold snrmonnied by eoronets and 
carved heraldry. 

The absent lord’s ehildren meanwhile prattled and grew on ipiite 
nnconseiims riiat the doom yas over them too. 1’ii‘sl they talkeil 
of their father, and devised plans against his return. Then the 
name of the living dead man was less freiineiitly in their nioiilh 
■ -then not mentioned at all. lint the strieken old giiindniot.her 
trmnbled to think that these too were the inheritors ol their lathers 
shame as well as of his hoinmrs: and watehed siekening for the day 
when the awful aneestral eiirsc should eoiiie down mi them. 

This dark pii•.sentiment aho bannted Loril .Steyne. lie tried to 
lay the horrid Is'ilside ghost in l!ed Seas of wine and jollity, and 
lost sight of it .sonietinies in the crowd and rout of his jileasnii’s. 
Hut it always eaiiie liaek to him when alone, and seemed to giiiw 
more tlii'oatening with years. “I have taken ymir son,’ it said, 
“why not ymil I may shut ymi n|i in a piismi snine day like ymir 
son George. I may tap you mi the head tismorrow, and away go 
jileasure and honours, fea.-its and Is'anty, Irieiids, llatterers, hreiieh 
cooks, fine horses and hou."ies - in exchange tor a prison, a keejsT, 
and a straw mattress like George Gauiits. And then my bird 
would defy the ghost which threateiierl him; for he knew of a 
remedy by which he cmild Imulk his enemy. 

go there was splendour and wealth, but no great happiness jicr- 
cham*, behind the tall carved jsirtals of <!aimt noii.«c with its 
smoky coronets and ciphers. The feasts there were of the graiide.st 
in London, but there was not over-rnwh cmiti'iit then-with, exf«]it 
among the guests who sate at my lonl's table. Had he not Is-eii so 
great a Prince very few pfissibly would have visit<*<l him: but m 
Vanity Fair the sins of very great iicraonages are Imikwl at indul- 
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gently. "Nmis ngardoM h dmxfmt” (as the French lady said) 
before wo condemn a person of my lord’s undoubted quality. Some 
notorious carpers and squeamish moralists might he sulky with Lord 
Steync, but they were glad enough to come when he asked them. 

“Lord Stcyne is really too bad,” Lrnly Slingstone said, “but ' 
everybody goes, and of course I shall sec that my girls come to no 
harm.” “ His Lordship is a man to whom I owe much, everything 
in life,” said the Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking that the 
Archbishop was rather shaky; and Mrs. Trml and the young ladies 
would as soon have missed going to church as to one of his Lord¬ 
ship’s parties. “ His morals are bad,” said little Lord Southdown 
to his sister, who meekly expostulated, having heard terrific legends 
from her mamma with respect to the doings at Gaunt House; “ but 
hang it, he’s got the best dry Sillery in Europe ! ” And as for Sir 
Pitt Crawley, Bart.—Sir Pitt that pattern of decorum. Sir Pitt 
who had led off at missionary meetings,—he never for one moment 
thought of not going too. “Wlicre you see such peraons as the 
Bishop of Ealmg and the Countess of Slingstone, you may be pretty 
sure, Jane,” the Baronet woidd soy, '' that we cannot be wrong. 
The great rank and station of Ijord Steync put hini in a position 
to cnmnuuid pcnplo in our station in life. Tlie Lord Lieutenant 
of a County, my dear, is a respectable man. Besides, George Gaunt 
and I were intimate in early life: he wsis my junior when we were 
attaehda at Pmnpcruickcl toother.” 

In a wonl, everybody went to wait upon tliis great man— 
everybody who was asked: as you the reader (ilo not siiy nay) 
or I the. writer hereof wordd go if we had an invitation. 
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CHAPTER XLVIll 

/.V inilCH TUli RLAPHR IS INTROnUClil) TO Till: I’l-RY 
Itl-sr OF CO.\lFASY 

AT lust Bi'cky's kiminrss iiml iittfiitioii ti) tlic cliici' nt' Iut 
liUHlNUid’ii t'iiiiiily wt-n- to llu‘l■t witli iiii 

■* ^ jjrciit n'waril; a reward w]ii<-li, tlii>ii;'li eerlaiidy Miaiewliat 

iinHulwtantia), tlie little woinaii eoveteil witli ;:i-eater eaueriieKs than 
more ]Hwitive lanielits. If she did not wish Ui lead a virtuous lifi‘, 
at least she desired to enjoy a eharaeter for virtue, ami we know 
that no huly in the fteuteel world can jatssess this desidenituni, until 
she lias put ^n a train and f^-athers, and has heen pn-siuiteit to her 
Sovea*i;{u at t'ourt. From that august interview (hey I'oiue out 
Htaui|icd as honest women. The Lord t'liandMuIain ^ives them a 
certificate of virtue. And as duliious oismIs or letteis are passed 
tlinmoh an oven at i|uaRintine, sprinkleil with ai-oinatie vinepir, 
and then pronoiinecil eh-an, many a lady whosi* reimtation would 
1 h! donhtfiil otherwise ami liahle to jrive infeetion, passes thmuidi 
the wholesome onleal of the Royal jiresenee, and issues from it tree 
from all taint. 

It iniKht Ix! very well for my Laily Ban'ai’res, my Lady Tutlo, 
Mre. Bute Orawley in the eonntry, and other ladies who hail eome 
into contact with Mrs. Rawdon (Jrawh-y, to ery tie at the iilea of 
the iHlioiis little adventnn'ss inakin;; her curtsey ls;foi'«- tin* Soverei>.oi, 
and to declare that, if dear wssl Queen (.'harlotte had Iss-n alive, 
the never would have admitteil .such an extremely ill-reoulate<l per¬ 
sonage into Her chaste drsiwing-rman. But when vie eonsidcT, that 
it was the First Oentleman in Europe in whose, high presence Miw. 
Rawdon passed her examination, and as it were, tmik her degree in 
reputation, it surely must lie fiat disloyalty to doubt any more alsnit 
her«virtue. I, for my imrt, hxik laick with love and awe to that 
Great Character in history. Ah, what a high and noble apprecia¬ 
tion of Gentlewomanhocsl there must have U'cn in Vanity hair, 
when that revered and august being was invested, by the nniversid 
acclaim of the refined and c«lu«iteil ixirtiiui of this empire, with the 
title of Premier Gcntilhonime of his Kingilom. Tlo you rememlsir, 
dear M_, oh friend of my youth, how one blissful night five-and- 
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twenty years since, the “Hyiwcrite” being acted, Elliston being 
manager, iJowton and Liston performers, two boys hail leave from 
their loyal masters to go out from Slaughter House School where 
they were educated, and to appear on Drury Lane Stage, amongst 
a crowd which assembled there ito greet the King. THE KING -1 
There he was. Beefeaters were before the august box: the Marquis 
of Stcyno (Lord of the Powder Closet) smd other great officers of 
state were behind the chair on which he sate, lie sate—florid of 
fiicc, portly of iwrson, covered with orders, and in a rich curling 
head of hair —How we sang Gixl save liim! How the house rocked 
and shouted with that magnificent music. How they cheered, and 
cried, and waved liandkcndiiefs. Ladies wept: mothers clasped 
their children: some fainted with emotion. People wete sufibcivtod 
in the pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst the writhing and 
shouting lUiiss them of his people who were, and indeed showed 
themselves almost to bo, muly to die for him. Yes, we saw him. 
Fate ciinnnt deprive ns of tluit. Othcis have seen Naisdeon. Some 
few still exist who Imvc beheld Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, 
Marie Antoinette, &c. —bo it our reasonable lioast to our chililion, 
that wo saw Geoigo the Good, the Ma^piiflcent, the Gi^it. 

Well, there lunie a happy ihiy in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s cxist- 
ent!c when this angel was admitted into the paradise of a Court 
which she coveted; her sister-in-law acting as her godmother. On 
the ap]M)intcd iky. Sir Pitt and his lady, in tlicir great family 
carriage (just uewly built, and rciuly for the Baronet’s assumption 
of the office of High Sherifl:' of his county), drove up to the little 
house in Cnrzon Street, to the eilification of Haggles, who was watch¬ 
ing from his grecngi'ocer’s shop, mid saw fine plumes within, and 
enormous bimches of flowers in the breasts of the new livery-coats 
of the footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, dcscendeil and went into Curxon 
Street, his swoiil between his legs. Little Rawdon stood with his 
face against the parlour window-panes, smiling and nodding with all 
his might to his aunt in the carriage ivithin; and presently Sir Pitt 
issuoil forth from the house again, leading forth a huly with grand 
feathers, covered with a white shawl, and holding up ikintily a train 
of magnificent brocade. She steppeil into the vdiicle as if she were 
a princess and accustomed all her life to go to Court, smiling 
graciously on the footuum at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed 
her into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards’ unifonn, which had 
grown woefully shabby, and was much too tight. He was to have 
followed the procession, and waited uixm his Sovereign in a cab; 
but that his good-natured sister-in-kw insisted that they should 
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be a &mi]y {Kirty. The coach was larfcc, tlie ladies not very big, 
they wouhl hold their trains in their lajw—iiiudly, the four went 
fraternally together; anti their carriage pn'scntly joined the line t>t' 
royal equiptigcs which was making its way down Piccadilly ainl St. 
James’s Street, towards the old brick italacc whciv the Star of 
Bnmswick was in waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolk. 

Becky felt as if she eonld bless the people oat of the nirriage 
windows, so elated was she in spirit, tinil so strong a sense hail slie 
of the dignified {Misition which she had tit last attaint'd in life. Even 
our Betiky luul her weaknesses, and its one tiften sees how men i»ritlc 
themselves uixni c.\ccllcnces which others an* slow to perceive: how, 
for instance, Comus finnly lielieves tlait he is the gretitest tnigie 
actor in Englanil; how Brown, the tanums novelist, longs to Is; 
considcreil, not a man of genius, but a man of fiishioii; while 
Robinson, the gretit lawyer, tint's not in the letist cart; tilsnit his 
reputation in Westminster Hall, but believes himself iueomiKinible 
across country, and at a five-barreil gate- so to bi‘, anil to bi' thouglit, 
a respectiible woman was Becky’s aim in life, ami she got up tlii' 
genteel with^majsing assidnjty, I'f'tiiliuess, anti success. We have 
saiil, there vi^. times when she iH'lieveil herself to hi' ii line Italy, 
and forgot that there was no money in the chest at home- thins 
round the gate, trailesmen to coax ami wheeillc— no grouml to walk 
upon, in a worth Anil as she went to Court in the carrisigi', thi' 
hunily carriage, she tulopti'd a ili'meanoiir so gitiml, self-satisfied, 
deliberate, and imimsing, that it matlc even Ltaly Jane laugh. She 
walked into the myal apartments with a toss of the head which 
would liave liotittal an empress, and I htive no tloubt luul she Ik'cii 
one, she would have become the character ]ierft'etly. 

We arc anthoriseil to state that Mrs. Kiiwtlon Crawley’s emtame 
(le cour on the occasion of her jiresentation tti the Sovi'reign was of 
the most elegant anti brilliant description. Some hidies we iruiy 
have seen—we who wear stars and cortlons, tind attend the St. 
James’s assemblies, or we, who, in muddy boots, dawille uj) tinil 
down Pall MaB, iuid peep into the cotiches as they drive up with the 
great folks in their feathers - some hiilies of fashion, I say, wi' iiuiy 
have seen, about two o’clock of the forenoon of a levee day, as the 
laced-jacketcil band of the Life Guanls are blowing triumithal 
in n TrliRH seatetl on those prancing music-stools, their cream-colountl 
elmrgers—who are by no means lovely and enticing objects at that 
early periotl of noon. A stout countess of sixty, palnteil, 

wrinkled with rouge up to her drooping eyelids, and diamonds 
twinkling in her wg, is a wholesome and edifying, but not a jdciisant 
eight She has the fadeil look of a St James’s Street illumination, 
as it may be seen of an early morning, when half the lamps arc oul^ 
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and tile otiicra are bliBkio*,' wanly, as if they were about to vauisli 
like ghosts before the dawn. Such cbaniis as those of which wc 
catch glimpses while her ladyship’s carriage passes should appear 
abroad at night alone. If even Cynthia looks haggard of an after-' 
noon, as we may see her sometimes in the pieseat winter season, 
with P/iiBbiiH staring her out of countenance trom the opposite side 
of the heavens, how much more can old Lady Gastlcmouldy keep 
her head up when the sim is shining full upon it through the chariot 
windows, and showing all the chiulte and crannies with which time 
has marked her lace! No. Dniwing-rooms should ho iumoimced 
for November, or the first foggy day: or the elderly sultanas of our 
Vanity Fair should drive up in closeil litters, descend In a covered 
way, and make their curtsey to the Sovereign mider the protection 
of lamplight. 

Our beloved Rebecca had no need, however, of any such a 
friendly halo to set off her beauty. Her complexion could bear .any 
sunshine as yet; and her dress, though if you were to see it now, 
any present larly of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to bo the most 
foolish and prcisMteious attire over worn, was as handsome in her 
eyes and those of the piddic, some five-and-twenty years since, as 
the most brilliant costume of the most famous beauty of the present 
season. A score of years hence that too, thsit milliner’s wonder, 
will have pjisscd into the donuiiu of the absurd, along with idl 
previous vanities. But wo arc wiindcriug too much. Mrs. Rawdon’s 
dress was pronounced to bo channante on the eventful day of her 
presentation. Even good little Latly Jane was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge this effect, as she looked at her kinswoman; and owned 
sorrowfully to herself that she was quite inferior in taste to Mrs. 
Becky. 

She did not know how much ciirc, thought, and genius Mrs. 
Rawdon had bestowed upon that garment. Rebecca had tis good 
taste as any milliner in Eiuope, and sucli a clever way of doing 
things as Lady .Tanc little understood. The hitter quickly spied 
out the magnificence of the brocade of Becky’s tram, and the splen¬ 
dour of the loco on her dress. 

The brocade was an old remnant, Becky said; and as for the 
lace, it was a groat bargain. She had had it those himdred years. 

“ My dair Mrs. Crawley, it must liavc cost a little forttmc,” 
Lady Jane said, looking down at her own hioe, which was not nearly 
so good; and then examining the quality of the ancient brocade 
which formed the material of Mrs. Rawdon’s Court dress, she felt 
inclined to say tliat she could not afford such fine clotMng, but 
checked that speech, with an effort, as one uncharitable to her 
kinswoman. 
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And yet, if lady Jane had knotni all, I think even her kindly 
temper would have fiiilcd her. The faet is, wlion slie was putting 
Sir Pitt’s house in order, Mrs. Rawdoii JumI fuund the ln<« and the 
brocade in old wardrobes, the jm^jicrty of the tbrmer Imlies of tlio 
bouBc, and Imd quietly ciim’cd thc'f'uode home, ami had etiitetl them 
to her own little person. Briggs saw lier take them, asked no 
questions, told no stories; but I Iwlieve quite symjKithised with 
her on this matter, and so would many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds—“ When* the <ioosi! did you get the diamonds, 
Becky 1 " said her husband, admiring some jewels which he had 
never seen before, and which siKirkled in her ciirs and on lier lu'ck 
with brilliance ami pi’ohisiou. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment. 
Pitt Crawley 1 )lushe<l a little fex), and lookeil <ait of window. The 
fact is, he had given her a veiy small portion of the lirilliiints; a 
pretty diiimond clasp, which (xmtined a jicarl nccklact! which she 
wore; and the Biiionct hml omitted to mention the cii-cumstance 
to his Imly. 

Becky ^)kcd .at her ImplKtnd, and then at Sir Pitt, with an air 
of saucy trfflmph - as much as to Siiy, “ Shall T Iwtuiy you ? ” 

“ Guess 1 ” she said te her buslxnid. “ AVhy, you silly man,” 
she continued, “ where do you supjM)s(‘ I got them ?-- all' excc]»t 
the little cl.asii, which a dear friend of mine giive me long ago. I 
hired them, to Ite sure. I hiral them at Mr. I’olonius’s, in Coventry 
Street. You don’t 8iip])Ose that all the diamonds which go to 
Court belong to the w’carers; like thos(! beautiful stones which 
Liuly Jane Inis, and which arc much handsomer than any which 1 
have, I am certiiiu.” 

“ They are fiimily jewels,” said Sir Pitt, agiiiii looking uneasy. 
And in this fimiily conversation the earriagi* rolled down the street, 
mitil its cargo was finally discharged at the giitm of the iMdace where 
the Sovereign w'as sitting m state. 

The diamonds, which had creiited Rawdon’s admiration, never 
went back to Mr. Polonius, of Coventry Street, and that gentleman 
never applied for their restoration; but they retired intf> a little 
private repository, in an old desk, which Amelia Sedley had given 
her years and years ago, and in which Becky kept a number of 
usefiil and, perhaps, valuable things, alwut which her husband knew 
nothing. To know nothing, or little, is in the natiue of some 
husbands. To hide, in the nature of how many women 1 0 ladies ! 
how many of you have surreptitious milliners’ bills ? How many 
of you have gowns and bracelets, which yon daren’t show, or which 
you wear trembling 1-- trembling, and coaxing with smiles the 
husband by your side, who does not know the new velvet gown from 
1 2 0 
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the old one, or the new bracelet from last year’s, or has any notion 
that the ragged-looking yellow lace scarf cost foriy guineas, and that 
Madame Bohiiiot is writing dunning letters every WMk for the money! 

Thus Eawdon knew nothing alwut the brilliant diamond ear¬ 
rings, or the superb brilliant oimament which decorated the fiiir 
bosom of bis Imly; but Lonl Steyne, who was in liis place at Court, 
as Lonl of the Powder Closet, and one of the great dignitarira and 
illustrious defences of the throne of England, and came up with all 
his stars, garters, collars, and conlons, and laud particulur attention 
to the little woman, knew whence the jewels came, tind who {mid 
lor them. 

As ho bowed over her ho smiled, and quoteil the Imckneyed 
and bciiutiful lines from the “ liapo of the Lock,” about Belinda’s 
diamonds, “ which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.” 

“ Bnt I hope your Lonlship is orthodox,” siiid tho little lady, 
with a toss of her hcarl. And many ladies roimd about whisper^ 
and tidked, and many gentlemen nndde<l and wliisi)crcd, as tliey 
saw what marked attention the gi'cut nobleman was imying to the 
little adventuress. 

What were the circiunstaiices of the interview IjotWvXin Rebecca 
Crowley, Sliarp, imd her Imjterial Miwter, it docs not become 
such a feeble and inexperienced })en us mine to attempt to relate. 
The dazslcd eyes close before that Magnificent Idea. Loyal respect 
and decency tell even the imagination not to look too keenly and 
audaciously about the siwred audieucc-cbiimber, but to back away 
rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making profound bows out of the 
August Presence. 

This imiy lie said, that in all London there was no more loyal 
heiu't thaii Becky’s atl(!r this interview. The name of her Bing was 
always on her lips, and he was proclaimed by her to be tho most 
chiirniing of men. She Avent to Coluaghi’s and ordered the finest 
irartinit of him that 01^: luul produced, and credit could supply. 
She chose that fiuuons one in which the best of mouarebs is repre¬ 
sented in a frock-coat Avith a frtr collar, and breeches and silk 
stockings, simpering on a sofa from mider his curly broAvn wig. She 
had him pfiintcd in a brooch mid wore it—indc^ she amused and 
someAvhat pestered her acquaintance witli her perpetual ttdk about 
his lubanity and beauty. Who knows 1 Perhaps the little wo^ian 
thought she might play the ])art of a Maintenou or a Pompadour. 

But the finest siwrt of ail after her presentation was to hear her 
talk virtuously. She had a few female acquaintances, not, it must 
be owned, of ^e very highest reputation in Vanity Fair. But being 
made an honest woman 0^ so to speak, Becky would not consort any 
longer vrith these dubious ones, and cut Liuly Crackenbury when 
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the latter nodded to her from her operorbox; and gave Mrs. 
Washington White tlie go-by in the Ring. “One mnst, my dear! 
^ow one is somebody,” she said, “One mustn’t be seen with 
doubtful p^plc, I pity Lady Cniokcnbuiy from my heart; and 
Mrs. Washington White may be a veiy good-natured ])erson. You 
may go and dine with them, as you like your niblwr. But I 
mustn’t and won’t; and you will have the goodness to tell Smith 
toBiiylam not at home when either of them calle" 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspaiiers— 
feathers, lappets, superb diamonds, and all the rest. Liidy Craeken- 
bury read the paragraph in bitterness of spirit, and discoursed to her 
followers about the airs which that soman s'as giving herself Mrs. 
Bute Crawley and her young ladies in the eountiy had a copy of the 
Morning/ Post from tosm j :uid giivc a vent to tlieir honest indigna¬ 
tion. “ If you had been sandy-hiiired, green-eyed, and a French 
rope-dancer’s daughter,” Mrs. Bute said to her eldest girl (who, on 
the contrary, AViis a very swarthy, short, and snulHioscd young hidy), 
“you might have had superb iliamonds fonuxith, and have Ix^cii 
presented at Court by your (•ousui, the Lady .Jane. But you’re 
only a genHewonmn, my poor dear child. You have only some of 
the beat blood in England in your veins, ami giKsl ]>rinci}ileB and 
piety for yoiu* portion. I, myself, the wife of a Baronet’s younger 
brother, too, never tliought of such a thing as going to Court—nor 
would other iieoplc, if gowl Queen Ch.arlottc had Ix-on alive.” In 
this way the worthy Rcctoresa consoled herself: and her ilaughtcrs 
sighed, and sate over the Peerage all night. 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great and 
exceeding honour was vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady 
Steyno’s carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s door, and the 
footman, instciul of driving down the front of the. house, ns by his 
tremendous knocking he appcartxl to l)c inclined to do, relenteil, and 
only delivered in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the 
names of the Marchioness of Stcyne and the Countess of Caunt. If 
these bits of pasteboard hn<l been beautiful pictures, or had had a 
hundred yards of Malines lace ndlcd round them, worth twice the 
number of guineas, Becky could not have rcgankyl them with more 
ple^ure. You may 1 ^ sure they occupied a conspicuous place in 
the china bowl on the drawing-room table, where Becky kept the 
cards of her visitors. Lord! lord! how poor Mrs, Washington 
White’s card and Lady Crackenbury’s card, which our little friend 
had been glad enough to get a few months back, and of which the 
silly little creature was rather proud once—Lord I lord! I say, how 
soon at the appearance of these grand court amis, did those ijuor 
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little neglected deuces sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne I 
Bareacres ! Jolum of Helvellyn 1 and Caorlyon of Camelot! wo may 
be sure that Becky and Bngga looked out those august names in 
tho Peerage, and followed the noble races up through all the ramifi¬ 
cations of the fiunily tree. 

My Lord Steyne cowing to call a couple of honra afterwards, 
and looking about him, and observing everything as was his wont, 
found his ladies’ cards already ranged os the trumps of Becky’s hand, 
and grinned, as this old cynic always did at any uaive display of 
human weakness. Becky came down to him presently: whenever 
tho dear girl expected his Lordship, her toilette was prepared, her 
hair in perfect onler, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco 
slippers, aiul other female gimcracks arranged, and she seated in 
some artless and agrcciible posture refwly to receive him—whenever 
she Wiis siuprised, of course she had to fly to her apartment to take 
a rapid survey of matters in the glass, and to trip down a^n to 
wait upon the great Peer 

She found him griimiiig over the bowl. She wiis discovered, 
Sind she blushed a little. “Thank yop, Monscigneur,” she said. 
“You SCO your Isulies have been here. How good 6f yon! I 
couldn’t come before—I was in tho kitchen making a pudding.” 

“I know yon were, I saw you through tho arcsnailings as I 
drove up,” rcplial tho old gentleman. 

“ You see everything,” she replied. 

“ A few tilings, but not that, my pretty huly,” he s-aid good- 
naturedly. “You silly little fibster! I heard you in the room 
overhaul, where I have no doubt you were putting a little rouge on; 
you must give some of yours to ray Lsuly Gaunt, whose complexion 
is quite preposterous j suid I heanl tho Ixxlroom door open, and 
then you came downstairs.” 

“ Is it a crime to try and look my best when you come hero ? ” 
answered Mrs. Bawdon pLiintivcIy, and she rubbed her cheek with 
her handkerchief as if to show there was no rouge at all, only 
genuine blushes and modesty in her case. About this who can tell ? 

I know there is some rouge that won’t come off on a pocket-hand- 
keroliicf j and some so good that even tears will not disturb it. 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman, twiddling roimd his wife’s card, 

“ you are bent on becoming a fine lady. You pester my poor -old 
life out to got you into the world. You won’t be able to hold your 
own there, you silly little fool. You’ve got no money.” 

“You will get us a place,” interposed Becky, “as quick as 
possible.” 

“ You’ve got no money, and yon want to compete with those 
who have. Yon poor little earthenware pipkin, you want to swim 
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down the stream along with the great eopper kettles. AH women 
are alike. Everyhwly is striving for what is not worth the having! 
Gad 1 I dined nith the King yestenlay, and we hml nc(‘lc of mutton 
ami turnips. A dinner of herlw is liotter than a staUed ox very 
often. You will go to Gaunt HRuse. You give an old fellow no 
nest until yon get there. It’s not hull' so nice as hene. You’ll hi 
bored tliere. I am. My m’te is as giiy as Lady MacU’th, and my 
daughters as cheerfid iis Reg.in and Goneril. I daren’t slwp in 
what they call my Ixslroom. The Ix'd is like the liiUdminin of St. 
Peter’s, and the pictures frighten me. I have a little hnias htsl in 
a dressing-room: and a little hair mattress like an amdioritc. I 
am an anchorite. Ho! ho! You’ll lie asked to dinner next week. 
And (/are aitx fevifties, look mit ami hold your own! How the 
women will bully you! ” This was a very long B]K?eeli for a man 
of few wonls like my Lonl Steyne ; nor was it the Hrst which he 
uttered tor Becky’s Is'iietit on that <lay. 

Briggs lookwl up from the work-tidde at which she was st'ated 
in the forther room, and gave a deep sigh as she heiiul the great 
Marquis sj^ak so lightly o^ her sex. 

“ If you don’t turn oft' that almminahle sheep-dog,” sidd Lonl 
Steyne, with a savage look over his shoulder at her, “ I will have 
her poisoncfl.” 

“I always give my dog dinner fiuni my own ])lat<‘,” said 
Rebecca, laughing niisehiovously; and having enjoyed for some 
time the discomiituro of my Lonl, who hated imsw Briggs for int«- 
nipting his t<'te-h-t 4 ts with the. fair (Joloiiel’s wife, Mrs. Rawdoii at 
length hiul pity iqion her admirer, and calling bi Briggs, ]iiuised the 
fineness of the u'cather to her, and luide her to take out the child 
for a walk. 

“ I can’t send her away,” Bw-ky siiid piwently, after a jiaiisc, 
and in a very sail voice. Her eyes filled with tears as she sjwke, 
and she turned away her licmL 

“ You owe her her wages, I suppose ? ” said the Peer. 

“ Worse tlian that,” said Becky, still casting down her eyes; “ I 
have ruined her.” 

“Ruined her 1 —then why don’t y<ai tuni her out? the 
gentleman asked. 

. “ Men do that,” Becky answered bitb-rly. “ Women are not so 
bad as you. Last year when wo wens rwhujeil to our last guinea, 
she gave us everything. She shall never leave me, until we are 
ruined utterly ourselves, which does not seem far off, or until I can 
pay her the utmost ferthing.” 

«_it, how much is it?” said the Peer, with an oath. And 

Becky, reflecting on the largeness of his means, mentioned not only 
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the sum which she had borrowed from Miss Briggs, but one of nearly 
double the amount. 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief and 
energetic expression of anger, at which Rebecca held down her head 
tlw more, and cried bitterly. “'I could not help it. It was my 
only chance. I dare not tell my husband He would kill me if 
I told him what I liave done. I have kept it a secret from every¬ 
body but you—and you forced it from me. Ah, what shall I do, 
Lord Steyne 1 for I am very, very unhappy! ” 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil’s tattoo, 
and biting his nails. At last he clapijed his hat on his head, and 
Hung out of the room. Re))ecca did not rise from her attitude of 
misery until the door slammed upon him, and his carriage whirled 
away. Then she rose up with the queerest expression of victorious 
mischief glittering in her green eyes. She burst out laughing once 
or twice to herself, as she sate at work: and sittiug down to the 
piano, she rattled away a triumphant vohmtary on the keys, which 
made the people pause under her window to listen to her brilliant 
music. 

That night there came two notes from Gaunt House for the 
little woman, the one containing a card of invitation from Lord and 
Latly Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House next Friday: while the 
other enclosed a slip of grey paper bearing Lord Steyne’s signature 
and the luldress of Messrs. Jones, Brown, and Robinson, Lombard 
Street. 

Rawdon hcanl Becky laughing in the night once or twice. It 
was only her delight at going to Gaunt House, and fiicing the ladies 
there, she said, which amused her so. But the truth was, tliat she 
was occupied with a great number of other thoughts. Shoidd she 
pay off old Brio's and give her her congi ? Should she astonislr 
Haggles by settling his wwwnitl She turned over sill these thoughts 
on her pillow, and on the next day, when Rawdon went out to pay 
his morning visit to the Club, IMta. Crawley (in a modest dross 
with a veil on) whipped off in a hackney-coach to the City: and 
l)cing landed at Messrs. Jones and Robinson’s bank, presented a 
document there to the authority at the desk, who, in reply, asked 
her “ How she would take it 1 ” 

She gently said “ she would take a hundred and fifty pounds in 
small notes and the remainder in one note ”: and passing through 
St. Paul’s Church3rard stopped there and bought the handsomest 
black silk gown for Briggs which money coidd buy; and which, 
with a kiss and the kindest speeches, she presented to the simple 
old spinster. 

Then she walked to Mr. Haggles’, inquired about his children 
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aftectionntely, and gave him fifty |iouniU on acrount. Thon oho 
wont to the liTory-man finin whom mho johbrd her ciirriiigoM and 
gratified hun witli a simihir muni. “And I hu|ic this will Iw a 
lesson to yon, Spavin,” she said, “ and that on the next Dmwuig- 
room day my brother. Sir Pitt, will not be ineonveuienml by la'ing 
obliged to take four of m in hie rarriage to wait niaai his J/.-yesty, 
because my otm carriage is not tlirthcoming.” ft apjiears f/icic ha<l 
been a diflerence on the last Drawing-mom day. Jleiice the degrada¬ 
tion which the Colomd laid almost snllcrcd, of bting obliged to enter 
the presence of his Sovereign in a hack cab. 

These arrangements concludiil, Becky laiid a visit uiwtaira to the 
before-mentioned <lesk, which Aimdia Siilley had given her years and 
years ago, and which contaiincd a nmnla'r of nsefid and Vidiialile little 
things: in which private museum she placed the one note which 
Messrs. Jones and Itobinson’s rashier htul given her. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

m imic.n U'E enjoy turee courses and a dessert 

W HEN the IwIicB of Gaunt House were at breakfast that 
moniiiif', Lonl Stcyno (who t(x»k his chocolate in private, 
and seldom disturbed the fonialcB of his household, or 
saw them except upon iniblic days, or when they erossecl each 
other in the hall, or wdien from his int-box at the Opera he sur¬ 
veyed them in their box on the ^pimd tier)—his Lonlsliip, we say, 
appeared amon^ the hulies and the children who were itssembled over 
the tea and taost, and a battle royal ensued aproijos of Rebecca. 

“ My Lady Steyne," ho said, “ I wimt to see the list for your 
dinner on hViday ;,an(I I want you, if yon please, to write a card 
for Colonel and Mrs. Crawley.” 

“ Blanche writes them,” Lady Steyne said in a flutter. “ Lady 
Gaunt writes theiiL” 

“ I will not write to that person,” Laily Gaunt siiid, a tall and 
stately Imly, who looked up for an instant and then down again 
after she luwl spoken. It was not good to meet Lonl Steync’s eyes 
for those who hml offended him. 

“ Send the children out of the room. Go ! ” said he, pulling at 
the bell-rope. Tlie imihins, always fiightened Ixjfore him, retired : 
their mother would have followe<l too. “Not you,” he said. 
“ You BtOJI.” 

“My Ijiuly Steyne,” he sjud, “once more will you Inive the 
gooiluess to go to the desk, and write that canl for your dinner 
on Friday 1 ” 

“ My Lord, I will not bo present at it,” Isuly Gaunt said; “ I 
will go home.” 

“ I wisli you would, and stay there. You a-ill find the bailiffs 
at Barcaeres very pleasant compjmy, Jind I shall be freed from lend¬ 
ing money to your relations, and from yom own damned tnigedy 
aim. Who are you to upvo onlers here? You have no money. 
You’ve got no brains. You were here to have children, and you 
have not liail any. Gaunt’s tired of you; and George’s wife is 
the only person in the family who doesn’t wish you were dead. 
Gaunt would marry again if you wera" 
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“I wish I were," Jicr LadyaJiip niMwemi, witli team nnd Ry>;e 
in her eyes. 

“ You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue; while my 
wife, who is an immneulatc saint, as eveiylssiy knows, and never 
did wrong in her life, has no nbjeeiion to nuvt my young frieiul 
Mrs. Crowley. My Lady Steyiic knows that a|>))cnronees ani 
sometime against the l)e8t of women; that lies are often told 
about the most innocent <if them. Pniy, Madam, shall I tell you 
some little ancctlotes alsmt my Lady Rireaeros, your mamma ? ” 

“ You may strike me if ycai like, sir, or hit any cruel blow,” 
Lady Gaunt said. To see his wife and daughti'r suilering always 
put his Lordship into a good humour. 

“ My sweet Bhuiche,” he sidd, “ I :iin a gentleman, iuul never 
lay my hand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness. I only 
wish to correct little faults in ytnir ••haroctcr. You women aw too 
proud, and siully lack humility, its Father Mole, I’m siuv, would 
tell my Libly Steyne if he were hero. Y«ai mustn’t give youiwlvt's 
airs : you must bo meek and humble, my blessings. For all Isidy 
Steyne knows, this ealumniated, simple, giMHi-humoured Mrs. C'rowley 
is (piite inn')ccnt—oven more innocent than hemdf. Her husband’s 
character is not good, but it is iis gO(sl as Ikm-.u^res’, who hasplayeil 
a little and not isiid a great deal, w'ho eheatcsl yon out of the only 
legacy you ever had, and left you a piiuiwr on my hands. And 
Mrs. Crowley is not very well Ismi; but she. is not worse than 
Fanny’s illustrious ancestor, the iiist dc la Jones.” 

“ Tlic money which I brought into the tamily, sir,” Lady (Icorgc 
cried out— 

“You pmehiised a (»ntiugent reversion with it,” the Maninis 
said darkly. “ If Qaimt dies, your husl^nd may come to his 
honours; your little boys may inherit them, and wlio knows what 
besides 1 In the meanwhile, ladies, 1 k) as prrnid and virtuous as you 
like abroad, but don’t give wte any airs. As for Mrs. (Jrowley’s 
character, I shan’t demean myself or that most 8|K»tle.ss and ixjrfectly 
irreproachable hwly, by even hinting that it nspiinw a defence. You 
will Ije pleased to Ksccive her with the utmost cordiality, jis you will 
receive all persons whom I i)rc8ent in tliis house. This house 1 ” 
He broke out with a laugh. “ Who is the master of it ? and what 
is it*? This Temple of Virtue belongs to me. And if I invite all 
Newgate or all Bedlam here, by-they sludl Isi welcome.” 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lonl Steyne 
treated his “Hareem” whenever symptoms of insulsjnlination 
appeared in his household, the crestfallen women had nothing for it 
but to obey. Lady Gaunt wrote the invitation which his Lordship 
required, and she and her mother-in-law drove in person, and with 
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bitter and humiliated Ucaxte, to leave the (sikIb on Mm. liiiwdon, the 
reception of whicli caused that innocent wonuin so much pleasm-e. 

There were iamili(» in London who would have sacrificed a year’s 
income to receive such an honour at the hands of those great hulies. 
Mrs. Fre<lericlc Bullock, for instance, woidd have gone on her knees 
from May Fair to Lomtmnl Street, if Laily Steyne and Lady Gaunt 
liad ))een waiting in the City to raise her up, and Sfiy, “ Come to us 
next Friday,” -not to one of the great crashes and grand balls of 
Gaunt House, whither everybody went, but to the sacred, unap¬ 
proachable, inysterious, delicious entertiunments, to be admitted 
to one of which was a privilege, and an honour, and a blessing 
indeed. 

Severe, spotless, and l)eautiful lifuly Gaunt hold tlic veiy highait 
rank in Vanity Fair. The distinguished courtesy with which Lonl 
Steyno treated her, charaicd everybody who witnessed his bchavioin*, 
caused the severest critics to mlmit how perfect a gentleman he was, 
and to own that his Lordship’s heart at least was in the right place. 

The hulies of Gaunt House called Liuly Bareaeic'i in to their 
Slid, in order to repulse tho common enemy. One of Latly Gaunt’s 
carrisigos went to Hill Street for her Lsulyship’s mother, all whose 
equipages were in tho hands of the Isailifis, whose very jewels and 
wanlrobe, it was said, hsul been sciixsd by those inexorable Israelites. 
Baresicrcs Castle wis theirs, too, with all its costly pictiures, fiuni- 
turc, and articles of vertu—the magnificent Vandykes; the noble 
Reynolds pictures; the Lawrence portraits, tawdry and beautiful, 
and, thirty years ago, deemed as precious am works of real genius; 
the inatehless Dainciug Nymph of Canova, for which Lady Bareaeres 
haul saito in her youth—Lady Bareaeres splendid then, and radiant 
in woiilth, rank, and beauty—a toothless, bald, old woman now—a 
mere rag of a fonner robe of state. Her lonl, painted at tho same 
time by Lawrence, as waving his sabre in front of Banawres Castle, 
and clothed in his imiform os Colonel of the Thistlewood Yeomanry, 
was a withered, old, lean man iii a greatcoat and a Brutus wig: 
slinking alioiit Gray’s Inn of mornings chiefly, and dining alone at 
clubs. He did not like to dine with Steyne now. They had nui 
races of pleasure together in youth when Bareaeres was the winner. 
But Steyne Itad more bottom than he, and had lasted him out. •• The 
Marquis was ten times a greater man now than the young Lord 
Gaunt of ’85; and Bareaeres nowhere in the race—old, beaten, 
bankrupt, and broken doivn. He hod l)onwed too much money of 
Steyne to find it pleasant to meet his old comrade often. The latter, 
whenever he wished to be merry, used jeeringly to ask Lady Gaunt, 
why her &ther had not come to see her? “ He has not been here 
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for four months," Lonl Stoync would say. “ I onn always toll hy 
my cheque-book aftcru’ards, when I get a visit from Biwi'aeres. 
What a comfort it is, my ladies, I Imnk with one of my stms’ fathers- 
in-law, and the other Ixtiiks wth me! ” 

Of the other illustrious persons* wliom Ik^-ky had the honour 
to encounter on this her fimt presuutiitioii to tlio grand world, it 
does not become the present historian to say miieli. There was his 
Excellency the Prince of Peterwaradin, with his Princess; a noble- 
nuin tightly girthed, with a large military chest, on whicli the 
pl<uim of his order shone magiiifieeutly, and M’caring the ml collar 
of the Golden Fleece loiind his neck. He was the owner of count¬ 
less flocks. “Lix)k at his face. I tliink he must be desr-einh'd 
from a sheep,” Becky whisiiered to Lord Stcyiie. Tmlei'd, liis 
Excellency’s comitenanee, long, solemn, and white, with the ornament 
round his neck, bore some resemblance to that of a venerable ladl- 
wctlier. 

There was Mr. John Paul Jeffei-son Jones, titnlarly attached 
to the American Embassy, and coiTesimndent of tlic New York 
Demagogtie ^ who, by W)jy of making himself itgm*able. to the 
comiKUiy, iisked Isuly Sfriync, during a ikiukc in the eonvei'satiun 
at dinner, how liis dcitr friend, George Gaunt, liked the Bniails?— 
He and George had l)ecn most intiitiate at Najtles, and had gone up 
Vesuvius together. Mr. Jones Aviobf a full and juirticular account of 
the diimcr, which apimml duly in the Demiujogm. lie mentioneil 
the namaj and titles of all the guests, giving biogniphical sketches 
of the princiixd people. He descrilicd the persons of the ladica 
with great elofpience; the service of the table; the wze and costume 
of the servants; enumcratcKl the dishes and wines servetl; the orna¬ 
ments of the sideboard, and the jirolaible value of the plaU*. Such 
a dinner he ealculatc(l could not be dished up imder iiltceu or 
eighteen dollars iwr head. And he was in the habit, until very 
lately, of sending over prot&jii, with lidters of recommendation to 
the present Marquis of Steyne, cncouragcil to do so by the intimate 
terms on which he had lived w'ith his dear friend, tlui lat»! Lonl. 
He was most indignant that a young and insignificant aristocrat, 
the Earl of Southdown, shoidd have taken the luw of him in their 
procession to the dining-room. “ Just as I was stepping up to ofier 
my hand to a very pleasing and witty fashionable, the brilliant and 
exclusive Mrs. Rawdon Crawley,”—he wrote—“the young imtrician 
interposed between me and the lady, and whisked my Helen off 
without a word of apology. I was fain to bring up the rear with 
the Colonel, the lady’s husband, a stout rod-lace*! warrior who 
distinguished himself at Waterloo, where he ha<l better luck than 
befell some of his brother red-coats at New Orleans.” 
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The Colonel’s countenance on coming into this polite society 
wore as many blushes ns the tiice of a Imy of sixteen iissumes when 
he is (unlimited with his sister’s schooUellows. It has been told 
before that honest Rawdon hsul not Ixsen much used at any period 
of his life to hulies’ company/' With the men at the Club or the 
Mww-room, he was well enough; and could ride, bet, smoke, or 
phvy at billianls with tlic boldest of them. He had had his time 
for female friendships too: but that was twenty years ago, and the 
ladi(« were of the rank of those with whom Yoimg Miirlow in the 
comedy is represented as having been familiar before ho became 
abashed in the presence of Miss Hardcastlc. The times are such 
that one scarcely dares to allude to that kind of company which 
thousands of our yoting men in Vanity Fair are fiequenting every 
day, which nightly fills casinos and daudug-rooms, which is known 
to exist as well as the Ring in Hyde Park or the Congregation at 
St. James’s—^but which the most siiucamish if not the most moral 
of societies is deteimincd to ignore. In a wont, although Colonel 
Crawley was now five-and-forty years of age, it had not Ixscu his 
lot in life to meet with a halMozcn good women, besides? his piiragon 
of a wife. All except her and his kind sister Lady Jane, whose 
gentle nature hail tameil and won him, scared the worthy Colonel; 
and on occasion of his first dinner at Gaunt House he was not heard 
to nuike a single remark except to state that the wither was very 
hot. Indixil Becky would have left him at home, but that virtue 
onhuned that her husltand should be by her side to protect the 
timid and fluttering little creature ou her first appcanuice in polite 
society.. 

On her first appearance Lonl Steync stepped forwanl, taking 
her liand, and greeting her with great courtesy, and presenting her 
to Liuly Steync, iuid their ladyships, her daughters. Their lady¬ 
ships made three stately ciurtsics, and the elder huly to be siue gave 
her hand to the now comer, but it was as cold and lifeless as marble. 

Becky took it, however, with grateful hmnility; and ijcrforiuing 
a reverence which wmdd have done credit to the best dancing- 
master, put herself at Lady Stcync’s feet, as it were, by sayiug that 
his Lordship had been her fe.ther’s earliest friend and patron, and 
that slie, B^y, had learned to honour and respect the Steync 
fiunily the days of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord 
Steyue had once pmehased a couple of pictures of the late Sharj), 
and the affectionate orphan could never forget her gratitude for tlmt 
favour. 

The Laily Bareacres theu came under Becky’s cognisance—to 
whom the Colonel’s lady made also a most respectful obeisance: it 
was returned witli severe dignity by the exalted person in questiou. 
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“ I liad tlie pleasure of iiaiking your Ln<lyshi])’s iirqiiaintiinec at 
Brussels, ten years ajjo,” Bceky wiid, in the moat winning' iimnner. 
“ I hful the good fortune to iuci‘t Lady Bareaeres, at the Dueheas 
of Richmond’s Bidl, the night Ijcfoni the Iwttle of AVaterloo. And I 
recollect your Lailyship, and my -Luly Blanche, your daughter, 
sitting in the carriage in the ]lorto-c•och^re at the Inn, waiting f«>r 
horses. I hojxj your Liidyship’s diamonds an' safe.” 

Everybody’s eyes hsiked into their iieighliour’s. The famous 
diamonds luul undergone a famous aei/.im‘, it ap]H‘ars, alsmt which 
Becky, of course, knew nothing. Ikiwdun Cmwley retreateil with 
Lord Southdown into a window, wlu'U! tlie latter was Insinl to 
laugh immodenitel}', as Rawdon told him the stoiy of Latly Ikinv 
acres wanting horw's, and “knuckling ilowii, by .love,” t«) Mrs. 
Crawley. “ I think I needn’t Ik? afmid of tlutt woman,” Becky 
thought. Indeed, Lady Biireaerea exchangiKl tcrrilicil and angry 
looks with her daugliter, and ivtreati'd to a table, wla*re she iM'giin 
to look at pietuivs with great energy. 

When the Potentate irom the Hanulx: nnide his ap])ear.uice, the 
eonversiitioHj^w'as carried on in tin* Fn-nch language, and the Lady 
Bareaen's and tin* younger ladies found, b> tladr further mortiiica- 
tion, that Ulrs, Cniwley was much la^tter ae<|ua.intwt with that 
tongue, and sisikc it with a much bctt<-r accent than tln-y. Ik-cky 
had met other Hnngiirian magnates with tin? army in Fninci? in 
1816-17. She aske<l after her frienils with grciit inten'st. 'The 
fori'ign ijersomigea thought that she was a lady of great distinction ; 
and the Prince and the PrinwHS asked severally of Ltml Stcyne and 
the Marchioness, whom they conducted to dinner, who vros that 
petite dame who BiK>ke so wcllI 

Finally, the procession Ijeing foi-med in the onler dpseribe«l by 
the American diplomatist, they marcheil into the aiKirtmcnt where 
the banquet was served: ami which, as I have i>n)mise<] the rewler 
he sbnll enjoy it, he shall have the lil)erty of ordering himself m> us 
to suit his fency. 

But it was when the hidies were alone that Becky knew the tug 
of Avar would come. And then indeed the little woman found her¬ 
self in such a situation, as miule her acknowledge the correctness of 
Lord Steync’s caixtion to her to beware of the society of Imlies above 
her own sphere. As they say the persons who hate Irishmen must 
are Irishmen: so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants over women are 
women. When poor little Becky, alone with the Iwlies, went up 
to the fireplace whither the great ladies had repun?d,^ the fp?at 
ladies msurched away and t<K»k possessioxi of a table ol drawings. 
When Becky followed them to the table of drawings, they dropped 
off one by one to the fire again. She tried to sjieak to one of the 
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children, (of whom sho was commonly fond in public places), but 
Master George Gaunt was called away by his mamma; and the 
stranger was treated with such cruelty finally, that even Lady 
Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to spe^ to the Mendless 
little woman. 

“ Lord Steyne,” said her Ladyship, as her wan checks glowed 
with a blush, “ ssiys you sing and play very beautiflilly, Mrs. Crawley 
—I wish you would do me the kindness to sing to me.” 

“ I will do anything that may give plmure to my Lonl Steyne 
or to you,” said Rebemi, sincerely grateftil, and seating herself at 
the piano, began to sing. 

She sang relipous soup of Mosart, which Inul been early 
liiTourites of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and tenderness 
that the lady, lingering round the piano, sate down by its side, and 
listened until the tears roUed down her eyes. It is true that the 
opposition ladies at the other end of the room kept up a loud and 
ceaseless biming and talking: but the Lady Steyne did not hear 
thos<! rumours. Slie Wiis a child again—and had wandeml back 
through a forty years’ wilderness to her Convent Garden. The 
chapel organ liad jrealcd the same tones, th& organist, the sister whom 
she loved best of the community, lu«l taught them to her in those 
early liappy dap. She was a girl once more, and the brief period 
of her happiness bloomed out again for an hotu'-—she started when 
the jarring doors wore flung open, imd with a loud laugh from Lorrl 
Steyne, the men of the party eutereil full of gaiety. 

Ho saw at a glance what bad happened in his absence: and was 
grateful to his wife for once. He werrt and spoke to her, aitd called 
her by lier Christian name, so as again to bring blushes to her pale 
&ce—“ My wife says you have been singing like an angel,” he said 
to Becky. Now there are angels of two kinds, and both sorts, it is 
said, arc charming in their way. 

Whatever the previous portion of the evening had been, the rrait 
of that night was a groat triumph for Becky. She sang her very 
best, and it was so good that every one of the men came and crowded 
round the piano. The women, her enemies, were left quite alone. 
And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones thought he hud made a conqu^t of 
Lady Gaunt by going up to her Ladyship, and praising her delight¬ 
ful friend’s first-rate singjug. 
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CHAPTER L 

CONTAINS A VULGAR INCIOI-NT 

T he Muse, whoever she he, who iireHides over this Comie 
History, must now tieseeiul fnnii tlie jjiiitei'l heights in whieli 
slic lias been soiirin^, and have tlie. ^aiodiiesH to drop down 
upon the lowly roof of John StMlley at Rnnnpton, and d(;seriiM% what 
events are taking place there. Hen', too, in this linnihle teiicinent, 
live eaix', an<l distrust, and dismay. Mrs. Olu]i]i in the kitchen is 
grumbling in seen't to her huslNind alsnit tlie nait, and iiiging the 
good fellow to rciR'l against his old friend and ]Kitnai and his present 
lodger. M^. Sedley has misc<l to visit her liimllady in the lower 
regions now, and indeed is in a ]Kisition to iiiitnaiise Mrs. (!la]i)i no 
longer. How ean one Ikj condeseeiiding to a lady to whom (*ne owes 
a matter of forty poniuls, ami wln» is i»eriK‘tually throwing out hints 
for the money 1 The Irish maidservant has not .■dt4'rc<l in the Icsist 
in her kind and r(‘H]ie<'tful Is-havionr; but Mrs. Sedley fancies that 
she is growing insolent and ungrateful, and, ns the guilty thief who 
fears each bush an otticer, secs threati'niiig iniiue.nd<«?s and hints of 
captmre in all the girl’s s{)eee.hes and answers. Miss Clapy, grown 
quite a young woman uow', is decslan^l by the soureil old lady to be 
an unbearable and inqnident little minx. Why Amelia ran be so 
fond of her, or have her in her nsnii so much, or walk out with her 
so consfaintly, Mrs. Sedley cannot conceive. The bitbiniess of 
jjoverty has iwisoncd the life of the once cheerful and kindly woman. 
She is tluuiMess fi>r Amelia’s consfcuit and gentle iM'iiring tr>wanls 
her; carps at her for her efforts at kindness or s«!rvira}: rails at her 
for her silly pride in her child, and her neglect of her jiarents. 
Georgy’s house is not a very lively one sinra uncle Jos’s annuity has 
been ■^thdraAvn, and the little family are almost uysm famine diet. 

, Amelia tliiuks, and thinks, mid racks her brain, to find some 
means of increasing the small ]tittunce uism which the household is 
starving. Can she give lessons in anything ? jiaint canl-raeks ? do 
fine work? She finds that women ant working lianl, and lietter 
than she can, for twopence a day. She buys a couple of begilt 
Bristol boards at the Fancy Stationers, and paints her very best 
upon them—a shepherd with a red waistcoat on one, and a pink 
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&no smiling in the midst of a pencil landscape—a shepherdess on 
the other, crossing; a little hrid^ with a little dog, nicely sliaded. 
The imui of tlie Fancy Rep6sitory and Brompton Emporium of Fine 
Arts (of whom she bought the screens, vainly hoping that he would 
rc-pumluwe them when omamoitcd by her baud), can hardly bide 
the sneer with wliich he examines these feeble works of art. He 
looks askance at the lady who waits in the shop, and ties up the 
cards again in their envelope of whitey-brown paper, and Lands 
them to the iH)or widow and Miss Clapp, who harl never seen such 
beautiful things in her life, and liad been quite confident that the 
nnui must give at least two guineas for the screens. They try at 
other shops in the interior of London, with fiiint sickening ho])Cs. 
“ Don’t wsint ’em,” says one, “ Bo off,” siiys another fiercely. 
Thrco-and-sixpence has been spent in vain—the screens retire to 
Miss Clapp’s bedroom, who persists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after long 
titought and Libmu' of comjxisition j in which the public is intbrmed 
that “ A Lady who Inis some time at her ilisposal, wishes to undm> 
take the education of some little girls, whom she wouh]^ instruct in 
English, in French, in Geogniphy, in Histmy, and in Music—mldress 
A. 0 ., at Mr. Bnnvn’s; ” and she confides the canl to the gentleman 
of the Fine Art Bepository, who consents to allow it to lie upon the 
counter, where it grows dingy and flyblown. Amelia iKWses the door 
wistfully nuiny a time, in hopes that Mr. Brown will have some news 
to give her; but he never Ixickons her in. When she goes to make 
little piuehascs, there is no news for her. Po«»r simxde lady, tender 
and wcjik—how are you to bsittle with the struggling violent world t 

She grows daily more careworn and sail: ^ng upon her child 
alarmed eyes, whereof the little Imy cannot interpret the expression. 
She starts u]) of a night and ])eex)s into his room steidthily, to see 
that he is sleeping and not stolen away. She sleeps but little now. 
A constant thought and terror is hauntiug her. How she weeps 
.and prays in tlie long silent nights—how she tries to hide from 
herself the thought which will retium to her, that she ought to 
l»irt with the boy, tliat she is the oidy bturier Ixjtween him and 
prosperity! She can’t, she can’t. Not now, at least. Some other 
day. Oh 1 it is too hard to think of and to betir. 

A thouglit comes over her which makes her blush and turn frem 
hei-self,—her parents might keep the annuity—tlie curate would 
marry her and give a home to her and the boy. But George’s 
picture and dearest memory are there to rebuke her. Sliame and 
love say no to the sacrifii*o. She shrinks finm it as from something 
unholy; and such thoughts never foiuid a resting-place in that pure 
and gentle bosom. 
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The combat, wliioh wc «le8cril)c in a sentoncc or two, lasted tor 
many weeks in poor Amelia’s heart: iliuinj,' which she had no «“on- 
fidante; indeed, she could never have one: iw she woidd not allow 
to herself the iiossibility «»f yieldiii;;: thoindi she was {dvin;; way 
daily before the enemy with whom* she hail to little. One truth 
after another was marshalling itself silently tuaiinst her, anti kcc'pin^ 
its ground. Poverty anti misery for all, want and degriulatioii tor 
her parents, injustice to the l)oy one by one the outworks t»f the 
little eitodel were tiiken, in which the jsstr soul iMissioiiatcly guanliHl 
her only love and treasuiv. 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had written off a letter of 
tender supplitaitiou to her brother at (’alciitta, imploring him not to 
withdraw' the sujiiwrt whicli he liad granted to their innaits, and 
painting in terms of artless ]iathos tlieir lonely anil hapless condi¬ 
tion. She did not know' the tnith of the matter. The jKiyment 
of Jos’s annuity was still regidar: but it w’as a money-lender in the 
City who was rtiviving it: old th'illey had sold it for a sum of 
money w'herewith to prosecute his bisrth*88 schemes. Kinmy was 
(»lculuting ^eagerly the tin\p that w'ould cla|)sc Isdon.' the letter 
would arrive and 1 )C answ'cred. She laul written down the daht 
in her pockct-lxsik of the day when she dcsitatched it. To her 
son’s guanlian, the gooil Major at Madras, she had not communi¬ 
cated any of her griefs and perplexities. She hml not writtc'n 
to him since she wrote to congratulate him on his apiiiiiaching 
marriage. She thought with sickening desismdency, that that 
friend,—the only one, the one who had felt such a n'ganl for her, 
was fallen away. 

One ihvy, when things had come to a very bad pass when the 
creditors were pressing, the mother in hysteric grief, the father in 
more than usual ghsmi, the inmattw of the family avoiding each 
other, emdi secretly o]iprcs8c<l with his private iiidiappiness and 
notion of wrong the father and daughter hapis-ueii to Is: left alone 
together; and Amelia thought to nanfort her father, by telling him 
what she had done. She hail written to Joseph an answer must 
come in three or four months, lie was always gi-ncrous, though 
careless. He could not refuse, when he knew how stroiteneil were 
the circumstances of his parents. 

/Then the jicor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to her- 
that his son was still ])aying the annuity, which his own imprudence 
had fomg away. He hail not dared to tell it sooner. He thought 
Amelia’s ghastly and terrified look, when, with a trembling, miserable 
voice he made the confession, conveywl reiiroaches to him for his 
concealment. “ Ah! ” siud he, with quivering lips ami turning away, 
“ you despise your old fother now! ” 

1 2 II 
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“0 papa ! it ia not that,” Amelia cried out, Ming on his necii 
and kissing him many times. “You are always good and kind. 
You did it for the best. It is not for the money—it is —0 my 
God! my God ! hare mercy upon me, and give me strength to bear 
this trial ; ” and she kissed him*again wildly, and went away. 

Still the iiithcr did not know wliat that explanation meant, and 
the burst of anguish with which the poor girl left him. It was 
that she was conquered. The sentence was passed. The child 
must go from her—to others—to forget her. Her heart and her 
treasure—her joy, hope, lore, worship—her God, almost! She 
must give him up; and then—^and then she would go to George: 
and tlicy would watch over the child, and wait for him until he 
came to them in Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, and went 
out to walk in the lanes by which George used to come back from 
school, and where she was in the habit of going on his return to 
iiujct the boy. It was May, a half-holiday. The leaves were all 
coming out, the weather was brilliant: the boy came running to 
her flushed with health, singing, his bupdle of school-books hanging 
by a thong. There he was. !^th her arms were round him. No, 
it was impossible. They could not be going to part. “ What is 
the nuitter, mother?” said he; "you look very pale.” 

“Nothing, my child,” she said, and stooped down and kissed 
him. 

That night Amelia mode the buy read the story of Samuel to 
her, and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, brought 
him to Kli the High Priest to minister before tire Lord. And ho 
rciul the song of gratitude which Hannah sang; and which says, 
who it is who maketh poor and maketh rich, and bringeth low and 
exalteth—how the poor shall be raised up out of the dust, and 
how, in his own might, no imm shall be strong. Then he read how 
Siimuel’s mother made him a little coat, and brought it to him from 
year to year when she came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. And 
then, in her sweet simple way, George’s mother m^e commentaries 
to the boy upon this affecting story. How Hannah, though she 
loved her son so much, yet gave him up because of her vow. And 
how she must always have thought of him as she sat at home, far 
away, making the little coat; and Samuel, she was sure, never 
forgot his mother; and how happy she must have been as the time 
came (and tire years pass away very quick) when she should see her 
boy, and how good and wise he had grown. This little sermon she 
spoke with a gentle solemn voice, and dry eyes, until she came to 
the account of their meeting—then the discourse broke off suddenly, 
the tender heart overflowed, and taking the boy to her breast, she 
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rocked him in her arms, and wept silently over him in a sainted 
agony of tears. 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take sneh 
measures as seemed right to liew for advancing tlio end which she 
proposetl. One day, Miss Oslatnic, in Hiissell Siiuaro (Amelia had 
not written the name or number of the house for ten years- her 
youth, her early story came back to her as slio wrote the suiwr- 
scription)—one day Miss OsiKirnc got a letter from Amelia which 
made her blush very much and look towards her father, silting 
glooming in his place at the other end of the table. 

Ill simple terms, Amelia told her the n>asons which had indueeil 
her to change her mind resixreting her Uiy. Her hither had met 
with fresh misfortunes which hail entiirly ruined him. Her own 
pittance was so snmll that it would Isirely enable her to su]iis>rt 
her parents, and would not siiftiec to give (ieorge the advantages 
which were his due. Groat as her siilferings would Ik- at |Kirting 
with him she wuuhl, by G<sl’s help, enduro tliein for the iNiy’s sake. 
She knew- that those to whom he wan going would do all in their 
]x)wer to make him hapjiyr She deserilu-il his dis]M)sition, such as 
she fancied it: quick and inqiaticnt of control or harshness ; easily 
to be moved by love and kindness. In a iKistseript, she stipulated 
that she should have a written agreement, that she should si-t- the 
child as often as she wished, she could not part with him und<>r 
any other terms. 

“ AVhat 1 Mrs. Pride has come down, has she. 1 ” old OslMirne said, 
when with a tremulous eag«-r voice Miss Oslsinie read him the letter 
—“ Reg’lai- starved out, hey ? ha, ha! I knew she would.” He. trieil 
to keep his dignity and to read his }ia]ier as usual - but he eoiihl not 
follow it. He chuckled and swore to himself liehind the sheet. 

At last ho flung it down : and seovvling at his daughter, as his 
wont was, went out of the room into his study ailjoining, from whence 
he pr^ntly returned with a key. He flung it to Miss Osliorne. 

“ Get the room over mine—his room that was- n-ady,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” his daughter rojilied in a tremble™ It was George’s 
room. It hail not been opcnal for more than ten years. Some of 
his clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caiM, fishing rwls and 
spirting gear, were still there. An anny list of 1814 , with his 
name written on the c-over; a little dle,tionary he was wont to use 
in writing ; and the Bible his mother had given him, were on the 
mantelpiece; witli a pair of spurs, and a dricil inkstand covered with 
tlie dust of ten years. Ah ! since that ink was wet, what days and 
people hail passeil away 1 The writing-book still on the table, was 
blotted with his hand. 
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Miss Osborne was much affected when she first enterwl this 
room with the servants under her. She sank quite pule on the 
little bed. “ This is blessed news, mam—indeed, mam,” the house¬ 
keeper said ; “ and the good old times is returning, mam. The 
dear little feller, to be sure, mam; how happy he will be! But 
some folks in May Fmr, mam, will owe him a grudge, mam; ” and 
she clicked back the bolt which held the window-ssish, luid let the 
air into the chamber. 

“ You had Ixdtcr send that woman some money,” Mr. Osborne 
siiid, bofijre he went out. “ She shan’t want fur nothing. Send her 
a hundred ponnd.” 

“ And I’ll go and see her to-morrow ? ” Miss Oslwmc asked. 

“ That’s your look-out She don’t come in here, mind. No, 

by-, not for sill the money in London. But she mustn’t want now. 

^ look out, and get things right.” With which brief speecthes Mr. 
Os1>onie took leave of his daughter, and went on his accustomed way 
into tlic (lity. 

“ Heie, iKiiia, is some money,” Amelia said that iiiglit, kissing 
the old man, her fiither, and putting a bill for a hnndjed poimtls 
into his hands. “ And— and, mamma, don’t 1)0 harsh with tJeoigy. 
He - ho is not going to ship with us long.” She coidd say nothing 
more, and walked away silently to her room. Let us close it upon 
her prayers and her sonw. I think we had best siMJJik little about 
so much love and grief. 

Miss Oslmnie came the next day, acconling to the promise («)i- 
taiiied in her note, and saw Amelia. The meeting between them 
was friendly. A look and a few wonls from Miss Osbonio showed 
the [xmr widow that, with reganl to this woiiaui at least, there need 
be no fear lest she should bike the first place in her son’s affection. 
She was cold, sensible, not unkind. The mother had not been so 
well plcasnl, pcrha})s, had the rival been Iwtter looking, younger, 
more affectionate, warmer-hearted. Miss Osborne, on the other hand, 
thought of old times and memories, and coidd not but be touchcil 
with the pour mother’s pitiful situation. She was conquered, and lay¬ 
ing down her arms, as it were, she humbly submitted. That day they 
arranged together the preliminaries of the treaty of capitidatioii. 

Qeoige was kept from school the next day, and saw his aunt. 
Amelia loft them (done bigethor, and went to her room. She ^as 
trying the separation:—as that poor gentle Laily Jane Grey felt 
the edge of the axe that was to come down and sever her slender 
life. Days were passed in parleys, visits, preparations. The widow 
broke the matter to Georgy with great caution ; she looked to see 
him very much affected by the iutelligenee. He was rather clatetl 
than o^erwise, and the poor woman turned sadly away. He 
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bragged about tlie news that iky t« the lioya at wliool; told them 
liow he was going to live with his gnualiwitii his father’s father, not 
the one who comes here sometimes; and that he would be very 
rich, and have a Mirriago, and a jKiiiy, and go to a mueh finer school, 
and when he was rich he would 1 »uy Leader's is'iicil-case, and |>ay 
the tart-woman. The Ixjy was the image of his father, as his tlmd 
mother thought. 

Indecil I have no heart, on airount of our dear Amelia’s Siike, 
to go through the story of George's hist days at home. 

At last the day nime, the ouriage drove up, the little humble 
jiackets containing tokens of love and rememliranec wen* TOuiy and 
dis]iosed in the hall long since George was in his new suit, fiir 
which the tailor had come la'eviiaisly to measiini him. He had 
spning up with the sun and put on the new clothes; his mother 
hearing him fnan the nsmi close by, in whicli she had laH-n lying, 
in Biieei^hless grief and watching. Days la^fore she had been making 
pi*e|)arations for the end ; purchasing little stores fiir the Isty’s use; 
marking his Ijooks and linen ; talking with him and pn*]Niring him 
for the clusiigc—fondly fansying that he necileil preiNiration. 

80 that he luul change, what nired he ? He was longing for it. 
By a thiaisand eager declanitions as to what he would do, when he 
went to live with his gnindfathcr, he had shown the |HHir willow 
how little the idea of imrting had cast him down. “ He would 
come aiul sec his mamiiai often on the )Maiy,” he said : “he would 
come and fetch her in the carriage; they would drive in the Park, 
and she should have everything she wanted.” The jiiMir mother 
was fain to content herself with thme si‘lfish demoiistmtions of 
attachment, and tried to cimvince herself how sincerely her son 
loval her. He must love her. All children were so; a little 
anxious for novelty, and--no, not sellish, but self-willeil. Her 
child must have his ei^joynii'iits and aihbition in the world. She 
herself, by her own selfishness and imjirudent love for him, had 
denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few things more affeiding than that timonnis iIcIkisu- 
ment and self humiliation of a woman. How she owns that it is 
she and not the man who is guilty: how she takes all the faults on 
her side: how she courts in a mtumcr punishment for the wrongs 
wllieh she has not conunitteil, and jiersists in shielding the n-al 
culprit! It is those who iiyure women who get the most kindness 
from them—they are bom timid and tyrants, and maltnait those 
who are humblest before them. 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery for her 
son’s departure, and hail passed many and many a long solitai? 
hour in making prciwrations for the end. George stood by his 
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mother, watching her arrangements without the least concern. 
Tears had &llen into his boxes; passages had been scored in his 
fevouiite books; old toys, relics, treasures had been hoarded away 
for him, and packed with strange neatness and care,—and of all 
these things the boy took no not^ The child goes away smUing as 
the mother breaks her heart. By heavens it is pitiful, the bootless 
love of women for children in Vanity Fair. 

A few days are past: and the great event of Amelia’s life is 
consummated. No angel has intervened. The child is sacrificed 
and offered up to fete ; and the widow is qiute alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure. He rides on a pony 
with a coachman behind him, to the delight of his old grandfether, 
Sedley, who walks proudly down the lane by his side. She sees 
him, but he is not her boy any more. Why, he rides to see the 
boys at the little school, too, and to show oil' before them his new 
wciilth and splendotu-. In two days he lias adopted a slightly im- 
iwrious air and patronising manner. He was bom to command, 
his mother think% as his fether was before him. 

It is fine weather now. Of evenings on the days whm he does 
not come, she takes a long walk into London—yes, us fer as Russell 
Square, and rests on the stone by the tailing of the garden opposite 
Mr. Osborne’s house. It is so pleasant and cool. ■ She can look up 
and see the drawing-room windows illuminated, and, at about nine 
o’clock, the chamber in the upper storey where Georgy sleeps. She 
knows—Ho has told her. She prays there as the light goes out, 
prays with au humble hmnblo heart, and walks home shrinking 
and silent She is very tired when she comes home. Perhaps she 
will sleep the liettcr for that long weary walk; and she may dream 
about Geoigy. 

One Sunday she happened to be walking in Bussell Square, at 
some distance from Mr. Osborne’s house (she could see it fiom a 
distance though) when all the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and 
George and his aunt came out to go to church; a little sweep asked 
for cliority, tuid the footman, who carried the books, tried to drive 
him away; but Georgy stopped and gave him money. May God’s 
blessing be on the boy ! Emmy ran round the square, and coming 
up to the sweep, gave him her mite too. All the bells of Sabbath 
were ringing, and she followed them until she came to the Foundling 
Ohurch, into which she went. There she sat in a place whence she 
could see the head of the boy under his fether’s tombstone. Many 
hundred fresh children’s voices rose up there and sang hymns to the 
Father Beneficent; and little George’s soul thrilled with delight at 
the burst of glorious psalmody. His mother could not see him for 
a while, through the mist that dimmed her eyes. 
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CHAPTER LI 


LV IVHICH A CHARADE IS ACTED U'HICH MAY OR MAY NOT 
PUZZLE THE READER 


A fter Bei-ky’s apiK-anmcp at iiiy Lonl Stcync’s imvatei aiul 
select iMirties, tlic claims of tliat wtiimilile woman as n'^anls 
^ fashion were settleil; and some of the very greatest and tallest 
d(X>rs in the inetn)poli8 were speedily ojamed to her- dcH>rs so greiit 
and tall that the l)e1oved reader and writer hereof may hope in vain 
to enter at them. Dear brethren, let ns tremble Is-fon* those august 
portals. I fancy them giianled by grotuns of the ehamlH'r with 
flaming silver forks with which they pnaig all thosi- who have not 
the right of the entree, lliey say the honest newsiKiper-fellow who 
sits in the hall, and takes down tlie names of the gn-at om-s who are 
admittcfl to the fttists, dies after a little time, lie can’t survive the 
glare of fashion long. It 8<«rehes him up, as the presence of .Inj.iter 
in full ilress wastecl that imor imiinident Semelc- a giddy moth of 
a creature who nune<l herself by venturing out tif her natural atmo¬ 
sphere. Her myth ought to be fcikeii to liesirt amongst the Tylmr- 
nians, the Relgravians,- her story, and iicrhajis Reeky s bsi. Ah, 
ladies! -ask the Reverend Mr. Tlmrifer if Relgr.ivia is not a sound¬ 
ing brass, and Tybimiia a tinkling cynilwl. These are vunili<*. 
Even these will iwss away. And some day or other (but it will 
lie after our time, thank goodness), Hyde Park Hardens will Ih- no 
better known than the eclebnitcd horticultural outskirts of Rabylon; 
and Belgravc Square will be as desolate as Baker Street, or Tadmor 


111 wiu wmiuiiirno. _ , . is • lax xn 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived in Raker Sto‘t? 
What would not your grandmothcin have given to lie askeil to Lady 
Hester’s parties in that now decayed mansion 1 I have diiicil in it 
-vnoi oui vow parle. 1 isjoplcl the chamlicr with gh.*ts of the 
mighty deml As we sate solicrly drinking claret there with men 
of to-day, the spirits of the departed came in and took their places 
roimd the darksome boanl. The pilot who weathered tlie stonii 
tossed off great bumpere of spiritual iiort: the shade of Dundas 
did not leave the ghost of a heeltap.- Addington siite lowing and 
amirbing in a ghastly manner, and would not be behindhand when 
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the noiseless Imttio went round; Scott, from under bushy eyebrows, 
winked at the apparition of a beeswing ; Wilberforco’s eyes went up 
to the ceiling, so that he did not seem to know how his glass went 
up full to his mouth and came down empty;—up to the ceiling 
whieh Wiis above us only yestenlay, and which the great of the past 
days Irnve all looked at. They let the house as a furnished lodging 
now. Yes, Lady Hraiter once lived in Baker Street^ and lies asleep 
in the wilderness. Eothen saw her there—not in Baker Street: 
but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to l)e sme: but who will not own to liking a 
little of it? I shoidd like to know what well-constituted mind, 
merely because it is transitory, dislikes roast beef? That is a 
vanity; but may every man who reads this, have a wholesome 
portion of it through life, I beg: ay, though my readers were five 
himdred thousand. Sit down, gentlemen, and fall to, with a good 
hearty appetite; the fiit, the leivn, the gravy, the horscnulish iis you 
like it —don’t siwrc it. Another glass of wine, Jones, my boy—a 
little bit of the Sunday side. Yes, let us eat our fill of the vain 
thing, and be thankM therefor. And let us make t\ie best of 
Bertky’s aristocratic pleasures likewise—tor these bs), like all other 
mortal delights, were but transitory. 

The uiwhot of her visit to Lord Stcyne was, that His Highness 
the Prince of Peterwaradin took occasion to renew his ac((unintiin(M3 
with Colonel Crawley, when they met on the next ilay at the Clnb, 
and to compliment Mrs. Crawley in the Ring of Hyde Park with 
a profound solute of the hat. She and her husband were invited 
immediately to one of the Prince’s small parties at Levant House, 
then occupied by His Highness during the temporary alrsence from 
England of its noble proprietor. She sang after dinner to a very 
little eomiM. The Marquis of Steyne was present, patenially suirer- 
intending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and 
greatest ministers that Eiurope has produced — the Due de la Jabo- 
tihre, then Ambassador from the Most Christian King, and subse¬ 
quently Minister to tliat monarch. I declare I swell with pride os 
these august names are transcribed by my pen; and I think in what 
brilliant company my dear Becky is moving. She became a con¬ 
stant guest at the French Embassy, where no party was considered 
to be complete without the presence of the charming Madame Rav- 
donn Cravlcy. 

Messieurs de Truffigny (of the P^iigord family) and Cliampignac, 
both attach^ of tlie Embassy, were strai^tway smitten by the 
charms of the fiiir Colonel’s n^e: and both decLued, accordi^ to 
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the wont ot their nntioii (for who ever yet met it Enmeliimiii, eome 
out of Eiivlaiul, that has not left hiilf-a-dozen fiiiuilies niisei'iihle, 
and hroujrht awiiy as many hearts in his jaK-ket-liook t), liotli, I 
say, declared that they wore au mieiur with the charming Madame 
itavdomi. 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion. Cham])i}'nac was 
verj' fond tif d(*art^, and made many /Kv lm with the t'oloiiel of 
cveiuiifjs, while. Becky was siiiKiujf to Lord Steyiie in tin- other 
room; and as for Tmtfifmy, it is a well-known tii'et that he dantl 
not go to the Travellers’, where he owed money to the waiters, and 
if he had not hml the Emlwssy as a dininK-jdace, the worthy young 
gentleman must have shirved. I doubt, I siiy, that Ih-cky would 
have Bclci!te«l cither of these young men as a i>ei-son on whom she 
would bestow her special n‘ganl. They ran of her inessiigt-s, pnr- 
cliased her gloves and flowers, went in il<"bt for oiKun-lsixes for her, 
and nuulo themselves amiable in a thousand ways. And tliey talkiil 
English with adorable simplicity, and to the constant amnsi'ment of 
Becky and my Lonl Steyne, she would mimic one or other to his 
flice, and ^mijilimciit him on his lulvancc in the. English language 
with a gnivity which never failed to tickle the Marinis, her sardonic, 
old iiatmn. Tmfllgny gave Briggs a shawl by way of winning over 
Becky’s confidiintc, and iisked her to tsikc charge of a letbT which 
the simple spinster handed over in pnblii; to the ]K-rson to whom it 
was addressed; and the composition of which amused everylssly 
who rcatl it greatly. Lord Steyne read it: everylsHly but honest 
Kiiwdon; to whom it was not necessary to tell everything that imssed 
in the little house in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received not only “ the Ijest ” fondgners 
(its the phrsrse is in our noble and admirable sis-iety slang), bnt 
some of the best English iieople bst. I <lon’t mean the most vir¬ 
tuous, or indeed the least virtuous, or the clever*st, or the stiijiideKt, 
or the richest, or the best Iwra, but " the Ix-st,”—in a worl, issijilc 
about whom there is no (piestion—such ns the great liUiiy Fitz- 
Willis, that Patron Siiint of Almin'k’s, the gnat Isidy Slowliore, 
the great Liuly Grizzel Miiclicth (she Wiis Lady ( 1 . (ilowry, daughter 
of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the like. When the (Jountess of 
Fitz-Willis (her Ladyshiji is of the Kingstrcet family, srse Dcbndt 
ami Burke) bikes up a person, ho or she is safe. There is no 
question about them any more. Not that my Lady Fit»-Willis is 
any better than anyliody else, btung, on the contrary, a fiulol ixirson, 
fifty-seven yrairs of age, and neither handsome, nor wealthy, nor 
entertaining; but it is agreed on all sides that she is of the “ Ixwt 
people.” Those M-ho go to her arc of the beat: and from an old 
grudge probably to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her Ladyship, 
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then the youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter of the Prince of 
Wales’s favourite, the Earl of Portansherry, had once tried), this great 
and &mouB leader of the fashion chose to acknowledge Mrs. Bawdon 
Crawley: made her a most marked curtsey at the assembly over 
which she presided: and not only^encouraged her son. Sir Kitts (his 
Lordship got his place through Lord Stcyne’s interest), to frequent 
Mrs. Crawley’s house, but asked her to her own mansion, and spoke 
to her twice in the most public and condescending manner during 
dinner. The important fiict was known all over London that night. 
People who had been crying fie about Mrs. Crawley were silent. 
Wenliaiu, the wit and lawyer. Lord Steyne’s right-hand man, went 
about everywhere praising her: some who had hesitated, came for- 
wanl at once and welcomed her: little Tom Toady, who had warned 
Southdown about visiting such an abandoned woman, now besought 
to be introduced to her. In a word, she was ailmitt^l to be among 
the “ best ” people. Ah, my belov^ readers and brethren, do not 
envy poor Becky prematurely—glory like this is said to be fugitive. 
It is currently reported that even in the very imnost circles, they 
are no happier than the poor wanderers outside the zone; and Becky, 
who penetrated into the very centre of fashion, and saw the great 
George IV. face to face, has owned since that there too was Vanity. 

We must lie brief in descanting upon this part of her career. 
As I cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although I 
have a shrewd idea that it is a humbug: so an iininitiatod man 
cannot take upon himself to portray the great world accurately, 
and luul best keep his opinions to himself whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken in subsaiuent years of this season of her 
life, when she moved among the very greatest circles of the London 
fiishion. Her success excit^, elated, and then bored her. At first 
no occupiition was more pleasant than to invent and procure (the 
latter a work of no small trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in 
a person of Mrs. Biiwdon Crawley’s very narrow means)— to procure, 
we say, the prettiest new dresses and ornaments; to drive to fine 
dinner parties, where slie was welcomed by great people; and from 
the fine dinner parties to fine assemblies, whither the same people 
came with whom she hsul been dining, whom she had met the night 
before, and would see on the morrow—the young men fiudtlessly 
appointed, handsomely oavatted, with the neatest glossy boots and 
white gloves—the elders portly, brass-buttoned, noble-looking, polite, 
and prosy—the young ladies blonde, timid, and in pink—the mothers 
grand, b^ntiful, sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. They talked 
in English, not in bad French, as they do in the novels. They talked 
about each other’s houses, and characters, and fiunilies: just os the 
Joneses do about the Smiths. Becky’s former acquaintances liated 
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and envieil her: the pot)r woman luTself was yawniiii; in spirit 
“ I wisli I were out of it,” siie said to liersclf. “ I would rather l)e 
a parson’s wife, and teaeh a Sunday Sehool than this; or a serm^ant’s 
lady, and ride in the regimental wiiggi'n; or, 0 how mueh gayer it 
woiUd be to wear spangles and trousers, and danec Ivtitrc a booth at 
a fair.” 

“ You woulil do it very well,” siiid Lonl Steyne, laugliing. Slie 
used to tell the great man her ennui* and iieqilexities in lier artlm 
way — they amused him. 

“ Rawdon would make a very gocnl hkaiyer •• Master of the 
Ceremonies—what do you eall him—the man in the huge IsKits and 
the uniform, who giK's round tlie ring enieking tlie wliip? He is 
huge, heavy, and of a military figun*. I nH*ollec-t,” Rrt ky eoiitiimed 
pensively, “my father took mu to see a show at Brisikgreen Fair 
when I was a ehild; and when we rame liome I made myself a )Hiir 
of stilts and danced in tlie studio to the wonder of all tlie |ai)iils.” 

“I shoidd havc likeil to sih; it,” said Lonl Steyne. 

“ I should like to do it now,” Becky contimied. “ How Ijiuly 
Blinkey \wnld o|H!n her gyes, and Lidy (irixsel Macls-th would 
stare! Hush ! silence! then* is Pasta lieginning bi sing.” Becky 
always made a ]x>int of being conspicuously isilitc to the ]inil'es- 
sioiial ladies and gentlemen who attende<l at these aristix nif ic. jsirties 
of following them into the comers when! they sate in silence, 
and shaking hands with them, ,unil smiling in the view of all 
jicisons. She was an artist herself, as she said very truly : then* 
was a frankness and humility in the manner in which she acknow¬ 
ledged her origin, which pnivoked, or disanmal, or amused hsikers- 
on, as the case might lie. “ How osd that woman is! ” said one; 
“what airs of independence she assumes, where she ought to sit 
still and be thankful if anybody speaks to her! ” What an honest 
and g(xsl-natured soul she is! ” said another. “ What an artful 
little minx! ” said a thinl. They were all right very likely; but 
Becky went her own way, and so fascinated the professional iwrson- 
ages, that they would leave off their sore thnaits in onler to sing at 
her jau-ties, and give her lessons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave parties in the little house in Curxon Street. 
Many scores of carriages, with blazing lam|)s, blwkwl up the stiwt, 
to the disgust of No. 100 , who could not rest for the thumler of the 
ItTincking , and of 102 , who could not sleep for envy. The gigantic 
footmen who accompanied the vehicles were too big to lai wiutained 
in Becky’s little hall, and were billeted off in the neighbouring 
publiohouses, whence, when they were wanted, ladl-lsiys summoned 
them from their beer. Seorra of the great dandies of London 
squeezed and trod on eaeh other on the little stairs, laughing to find 
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themselves there; and many spotless and severe ladies of Um were 
seated in the little drawing-room, listening to the professional 
singers, who were singing acconling to their wont, and as if they 
wished to blow the windows down. And the day after, there 
appeared among the fashionable* riuniom in the Moming Pmt a 
piragraph to the following effect 

“ Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a select 
party at dinner at their house in May Fair. Their Excellencies 
the Prin<» and Princess of PctcrwanMlin, H.E. Papoosh Pasha, the 
Turkish Anibnssmlor (attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of tlie 
mission), the Marquis of Stcyne, Earl of Southdown, Sir Pitt and 
Lady Jane Crawley, Mr. Wugg, Sue. After dinner Mis. Crawley 
hiul an assembly wliich was attended by the Duchess (Dowager) of 
Stilton, Due de la Gmyhre, Marchioness of Cheshire, Marchese 
Alessandro Strachino, Comte dc Brie, Baron Schapziiger, Chevalier 
Tosti, Countess of Slingstone, and Duly F. Maoulam, Mi^or-Geueiul 
and Lady G. Macbeth, and ( 2 ) Miss Macbeths; Viscount Padiling- 
ton. Sir Hora«« Ft^y, Hon. Samis Bedwin, Bobbachy Bahawder,” 
and an &c., which the reader may fUl„at his pleasurm through a 
dozen close lines of small type. 

And in her commerce with the great our dear friend showed 
the same frankness which distinguished her transactions with the 
lowly in station. On one occasion, when out at a very fine house, 
Rebecca was (perhaiis rather ostentatiously) holding a conversation 
in the French language with a celebrated tenor singer of that nation, 
while the Lady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her slioulder scowling 
at tlie {lair. 

“ How very m'cU yon speak French,” Lady Grizzel said, who 
hersi'lf 8])uke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent most remarkable 
to hear. 

“ I ought to know it,” Becky modestly said, casting down her eyes. 
“ I taught it in a school, and my mother was a Frenchwoman.” 

Lmly Giizzcl was won by her Inmiility, and was mollifieil towards 
the little woman. She deplored the fiital IcveQmg tendcnci(» of the 
age, which admitted persons of all classes into the society of their 
suiioriors j but her Lmlyship owneil, that this one at least was well 
behaved and never’ forgot her place in life. She was a very gwxl 
woimin: good to the poor; stupid, blameless, unsuspicious.—It is 
not her Ladyship’s fiiult that she foncies herself better than yon imd 
me. The skirts of her iuicestors’ ganneuts have been khised for 
centuries; it is a thousand years, they say, since the tartans of the 
head of the fomily were embraced by the defunct Duncan’s lonls 
and councillors, when the great ancestor of the House became King 
of Scotland. 
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Liuly Stcyne, after the iiuiHic wpiie, MiiHninilxMl bofere Beeky, 
and {M>rha]M was not disineliiuHl to her. Tlie yonn^'r liidiea of the 
House of Gaunt were also nnupelled into suhinixsiou. Oinv or twiec 
tlicy set people at her, but they faileti. Tlie brilliant liudy Stun- 
ningtoii triiMl a passa^tc of arnis wiili her, but was naited with ;nvat 
slaughter by the iutri'pid little Beeky. When atbu-kt'd Hoinetini<‘s, 
Bt'ctky had a knack of adopting; a dcninn' liiiji'nne air, iuidi*r whieli 
she was most dangennis. She siiid the wickedest thiiiiaf witli the 
most simple unatfeeU'd air when in this iikkmI, and would biki* care 
artlessly to apologise for her blunders, so that all the world should 
know tliat she had mu<l«> them. 

Mr Wajor, the cclebrattHl w’it, and a hnl ca))tain and tiviiclutr- 
man of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies to char}?- hci-; 
and the worthy fellow, Iceriii}' at his iKitront-ssi's, aiul }dvin}' them a 
w'ink, as much sis to ssiy, “Now liM)k out for sis)rt,” one eveniii;' 
l)e^in an assault u]N)n Bin-ky, who was unsuspiciously catiii}' her 
<linner. The little woman, attacked on a sudden, hut never without 
arms, lighted u]> in an instiint, iHirritsl and i-i|Mist<Hl with a honie- 
thriut, w^ieh imulc Wa}?;’s fair tingle with shame; then she 
returned to her soup with*thc most is-rfi-ct calm and a ipiiet smile 
on her face. Wa}?'’s girat |iutD)n, who }{iive him diiinei-s and lent 
him a little money sometimes, aial whosi* ehrtion, newsiKijs-r, and 
other jobs Wajeg did, giive the liickh-ss fellow such a siivage glance 
with the eyc-s as almost made him sink under the table and bin-st 
into team. He hsiked pitemisly'at my Lonl, who never H|sike to 
him during dinner, and at the ladies, who disowmsl him. At last 
Becky herself bsik cjimiKission uiNin him, and tried to en}?ige him 
in talk. He was not aski-d to dinner again for six weeks; and 
Fiche, my Lonl’s confidential man, to whom AVagg natiinilly paid 
a good deal of court, was iiistructeil to tell him that if he ever dami 
to say a rude thing to Mm. Oniw'ley agitin, or make her the butt of 
his Btu{iid jokes, Milor would put every one of his imti-s ol' hand 
into his lawyer’s hands, and sell him uji without mercy. Wagg 
wept before Fiche, and iinplonsl his dear friend to inti-ni-de for 
him. He wrote a jioeni in fiiviair of Mrs. It. (J., which apis-ared in 
the very next number of the Jloi'wn-mtrvm Mtufimvr., which he 
conducted. He implored her gofsl-will at partifjs where he met her. 
Hi^ cringed and coaxed Ihiwdon at the club. He was allowed to 
come back to Gaunt House after a while. Bix-ky was always gissl 
to him, always amused, never angry. 

His Lonlship’s vizier and chief conftdential servant (with a 
seat in Parliament and at the dinner table), Mr. Weidiam, wrn 
much more prudent in his behaviour and opinions than Mr. AVagg. 
However much he might be disposed to hate all parvenus (Mr. 
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Wenham himself was a stauch old True Blue Tory, and his &ther 
a Bina. ll coal-merchant in the north of England), this aide-de-camp of 
the Marquis never showed any sort of hostility to the new &TUurite; 
but pursued her with stealthy kindnesses, and a sly and deferential 
politeness, which somehow matk Becky more uneasy than other 
people’s overt hostilities. 

How the Crawleys got the money which was spent upon the 
entertainments with which they treated the polite world, was a 
mystery which gave rise to some conversatiuu at the time, and prob¬ 
ably added zest to these little festivities. Some persons averred 
that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother a handsome ^owance : if he 
did, Becky’s power over the Baronet must have been extraordinary 
indeed, and his cliaracter greatly changed in his advanced age. 
Other parties hinted that it was Becky’s habit to levy contributions 
on all her husband’s iriends; going to this one in tears with an 
account tliat there was an execution in the house; felling on Iier 
knees to that one, and declaring that the whole family must go to 
gaol or commit suicide unless such and such a bill could be paid. 
Lonl Southdown, it was said, hail been indneed to give many 
hundreds through these piitlietiu representations. Young Feltham, 
of the —til Dragoons (and son of the firm of Tiler and Feltham, 
hatters and army accoutrement makers), and whom the Crawleys 
introduced into feshionable life, was also cited as one of Becky’s 
victims in the pecuniary way. People declared that she got money 
from various simply disposed persons, under pretence of getting them 
confidential appointments under Government. Who knows what 
stones were or were not told of our dear and innocent friend? 
Certain it is, tliat if she had had all the money which she was said 
to have begged or borroweil or stolen, she might liave capitalised 
and been honest for life, whereas,—but this is advancing matters. 

The tnith is, that by economy and good management—by a 
sparing use of ready money and by laying scarcely anybody,—people 
con manage, for a time at least, to make a great show with very 
little means: and it is our belief that Becky’s much-talked-of parties, 
which were not, after all was said, very numerous, cost this liuly 
very little more than the wax candles wliich lighted the walls. 
StiUbrook and Queen’s Crawley supplied her with giune and fruit in 
abundiuice. Lord Steyne’s cellars were at her disposal, and that 
excellent nobleman’s femous cooks presided over her litide kitchen, 
or sent by my lord’s order the rarest delicacies from their own. I 
protest it is quite shameful in the world to abuse a simple creature, 
os people of her time abuse Becky, and I warn the public against 
believing one-tenth of the stories against her. If every person is to 
be banished from society who runs into debt and cannot pay—if we 
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are to be peering into everybody’s private life, s]M'culuting n|)on their 
income, and cutting them if we don’t apimwe of their ex])enditure— 
why, wluit a howling vrildeniess and intoleniblc dwelling Vanity 
Fair woidd Ixi! Every man’s hand would be against his neighlsnir 
in this rose, my di^r sir, aiul tlie benetits of eivilisatinn wouhl Iw 
done away with. We shtadd be quarrelling, abusing, avoiding one 
another. Our houses would become caverns: and wc should go in 
mgs because we wux^l for nolsKly. Renta wouhl go down. Parties 
wouldn’t be given any mon*. All the tmdesmen of the town would 
be Iranknipt. Wine, wax-lights, comestibles, nmge, crinoline jK-tti- 
coats, diamonds, wigs, Louis-Oimtorze giiiicnu-ks, and old (‘liimr, 
IKirk hacks, ami s]>leudid high-step]nng ciirriagc hom>s all the 
delights of life, I say,- wouhl go to the ileucc, if ]K'oph‘ did but act 
upon their silly ])riiiriplcs, and avoid those whom they rlislike and 
abuse. Whereas, by a little charity ami mutual forla-iiiance, things 
are made to go on ])leiisiintly enough: we may abiisr- a mau as 
much as we like, and (idl him the gmitr'et rascid unhanged- - but 
do we wisli to hang him therefore 1 No. We shake hands whi'ii 
we meet._ If his cook is ]^iil wc forgive him, and go ami dine w'ith 
him; and we exjject he will do the same by us. Thus tnule 
dourishes—civilisiitioii advances: jk-jicc is kept; new dresses are 
wantetl for new jissemblics every wer-k; and tlie hist ywir’s vintage 
of Latitte will remunerate the honest iinqirietor who reareil it. 

At the time whereof w'c are writing, though the (bi-at Ocorge 
was on the throne and ladies Wore f/iV/o/* and large iimilw like 
tortoiseshell shovels in their hair, instead of the sim|>le bIih-vcs luid 
lovely wreaths which are actually in fashion, the manners of the 
very polite world were not, I take it, essnitially dilferent from those 
of the present day and their amusements pretty similar. To ns, 
from the outside, gazing over the isiUceinan’s shoulders at the 
bewildering Ix'auties as they piss into court or laill, they anay seiin 
beings of unearthly sjilendour, and in the enjoyinent of an exquisite 
happiness by us unattainable. It is to console some of these dis¬ 
satisfied beings, that we arc narrating our dear Becky’s struggles, 
and triumphs, and disapixiiutments, of all of which, indeed, us is the 
case with all peisons of merit, she hail her share. 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting charwlra had 
came among us from France: and was wmsiderably in vogue in this 
country, enabling the many ladies amongst us who had Uiiiity to 
display their charms, and the fewer number who had cleverness, to 
exhibit their wit. My Lord Stcyne was incited by Becky, who 
perhaps believeil herself endowed with both the above qualifiiattions, 
to give an entertainment at Gaunt House, which should include 
p pme of these little dramas—and we must take leave to introduce 
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the reader to this brilliant and, with a melancholy welcome 

too, for it will be among the very last of the feshionablc entertain¬ 
ments to which it will be our fortune to conduct him. 

A {Mrtion of that splendid room, the picture-gallery of Gaunt 
House, was arranged as the chaitide ibeatre. It had been so us^l 
when George III. was king; and a picture of the Marquis of Gaunt 
is still extant, with his hair in powder arid a pink ribbon, in a 
Roman shape, as it was called, enacting the part of Cato in Mr. 
Addison’s trageily of that name, pertbrmed before their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, and 
Prince William Henry, then children like the actor. One or two 
of the old properties were drawn out of the garrets, where they had 
liiin ever since, and furnished up anew for the present festivitira. 

Young Bedwiu Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern 
traveller, was manager of the revels. An Eastern traveller was 
Bomclxxly in those days, and the mlveiitnrous Bedwiu, who liad 
published his quarto, and passed some months under the tents in 
the desert, wiis a ircrsonagc of no small importance.- —In his volume 
there were several pictures of Sands in various oriental,/lostumes; 
anel he travelled about with a bltuik attendant of most unprepossess¬ 
ing aiqMMraiuHi, just like another Brian de Buis Guilbert. Bedwin, 
his costumes, and block man, were hailed at Gaunt House as very 
vahuible acepiisitions. 

He led off the first charade. A Turkish oflicer with an immense 
plume of feathers (the Janizaries ifrero suppose<l to bo still in exist¬ 
ence, and the tarboosh liad not as yet displaced the ancient and 
majestic houl-dress of the true believers), was seen couched on a 
divan, and making believe to i>uff at a luughile, in which, however, 
for the Sivko of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille Wiis allowed to 
smoke. The Turkish dignitary yawns and expresses signs of weari¬ 
ness and idleness. He claps his hands luid Mesrour the Nubian 
appciirs, with Ixire arms, baiiglcs, yutaglmns, and every Eastern 
oniiunent—gaunt, tall, and hideous. He makes a sala^un before 
my lord the Aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs tluough the assembly. The 
Lulics whisper to one another. The black slave was given to Bedwin 
Sands by an Egyptian Piisha in exchange for three dozen of Maras¬ 
chino. He has sewn up ever so many oilalisques in sacks and tilted 
them into the Nile. 

“Bid the slave-merchant enter,” says the Tmldsh voluptuary 
with a wave of his hand. Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant into 
my lord’s presence; he brings a veiled female with him. He 
removes the veil. A thrill of applause bursts through the house. 
It is Mrs. Winkworth (she was a Miss Absolom) with the beautiful 
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(•■ycH nn<l hair. Siu* ia in a gnr^coiiM oricntiil <‘i)atuino; tin* lilacik 
bniitU*d locka are twined with inninnoritlih* jeweia; her dn*8a ia 
•wvered over witli {jold iiiuatrea. The odiona Mnhonietan exiireaaea 
iihnself charmed by her beauty. Slie falla down on lier knei'a, anil 
entreata him to reatorc lier to tli* nioniitaina where ahe waa bom, 
and where her Cireaaaian lover ia atill deploring the alweneo of hia 
Zideikah. No entreaties will move the oUlnrate Huaaaii. He 
laugha at the notion of the Cireaaaian bride^nami. /uleikali ixwera 
her fiiee with her handa, and drojis down in an attitude of the moat 
lieautitid deataiir. There aeema to be no ho|Ki for her, when- - when 
the Kialixr A{j;a ap|>eara. 

The Kiaiar Ajia brin;5i a letter from the Sultan, llaaaan 
receivea mid pbwea on hia head the dread firman. A obaatly terror 
aeizea him, while on the negro’s fact* (it ia Meaiinir in^iiii in another 
eoatiime) appears it filiaatly joy. “ Mercy ! mercy ! ” erics the Pasha: 
while the Kislar Afpi, tti-inniiiK lionibly, pulls out a 

The curtain draws Just as he is ^toiii}; to uai* that awful wea]Kin. 
Haasaii from within laiwls out, “Fiiat two ayllablea ” and Mrs. 
Rawdon (^iwiey, wiio ia Kojng to act in the charade, <•omes forwanl 
and eomplunents Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable taste and laniuty 
of her eoatiime. 

The seiond iiart of the eharailc takes jilaee. It ia atill an 
Eastern scene. Haasaii, in another dress, is in an attitude by 
Zuleikali, who ia iwifeetly riH'oneiled to him. The Kiaiar A»a. has 
beiioine a pciu“eful black slave. It ia sunrise on the di-aert, and the 
Turks turn their heads eaatwanla and bow to the sand. As theiv 
are no dromcilaries at liand, the linnd tiicetioiisly jilays “ The (Pamela 
are comin{{.” An enormous E^cyptian head figures in the si-ene. 
It is a musical one,--and, to the suqirise of the oriental travellers, 
sings a comic song, conijioscd by Mr. Wagg. The Kaatem voyagers 
go otf dancing, like PafKigeno and the MiHirish King, in the “ Magic 
/lute.” “Last two syllables” roars the head. 

Tlie last ai't o|icns. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall and 
stalwart man reposes on a couch tlici'e. Above him hang his helmet 
and shield. There is no need for them now. Ilium is down. 
Iphigenia is slain. Oassandni is a jirisoner in his outer halls. 
The king of men (it is Colonel Crawdey, who, indeed, has no notion 
about the sack of Ilium or the ixmqucst of Cassandra), the auux 
aiidrdn in asleep in his chamber at Argos. A lamp casts the broad' 
shadow of the sleeping warrior flickering on the wall—the swonl 
and shield of Troy glitter in its light. The band plays the awful 
music of “ Don Juan,” before the statue enters. 

iEgisthus steals in jwile and on tiptoe. What is that ghastly 
&ce looking out balefully after him ^m behind the arras? He 
1 2 I 
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raises his dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns in his bed, and 
opens his broad chest as if for the blow. He cannot strike the 
noble slumbering chieftain. Clytemnestra glides swiftly into the 
room like an apparition—^her arms are bare and white—her tawny 
hair floats down her shoulders—^er face is deadly pale—and her 
eyes are lighted up with a smile to ghastly, that people quake as 
they look at her. 

A tremor ran through the room. “ Good God! ” somebody 
said, “ it’s Mrs. Rawdon Crawley.” 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of jEgisthus’s hand, and 
advances to the bed. You see it shining over her head in the 
glimmer of the lamp, and—and the lamp goes out, with a groan, 
and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene firightcned people. Rebecca per¬ 
formed her part so well, and with such ghastly tnith, that the 
spectators were all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps of the 
hall blazed out again, when everybody began to shout applause. 
“Bmva! brava!” old Steyne’s strident voice was heard roaring 

over all the rc»t. “ By-, she’d do it too,” he said between his 

teeth. Tlie perfonners were called by the whole house, which 
sounded with cries of “ Manager! Clytemnestra I ” AGAMEMNON 
could not be got to show in his classical tunic, but stood in the 
background with jEgisthus and others of the perfonners of the 
little play. Mr. Bedwin Sands led on Zulcikah and Clytemnestra. 
A great personage insisted on Ifeing presented to the charming 
Clytemnestra. “ Heigh ha 1 Run him through the body. Marry 
somebody else, hayl” was the apposite remark made by His 
Royal Highness. 

“Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,” said 
Lord Stcyue. Becky laughe<l; gay, and saucy looking, and swept 
the prettiest little curtsey ever seen. 

Servants brought in sidvers covered with numerous cool dainties, 
and the performers disappeared to get retwly for the second chararle- 
tablcau. 

The three syllables of this charade wore to be depicted in 
pantomime, and the performance took place in the following wise:— 

First syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a slouched 
liat and a staff, a greatcoat, and a lantern borrowed from the stables, 
passed across the stage bawling out, as if warning the inhabitants 
of the hour. In the lower window are seen two bagmen playing 
apparently at the game of cribbage, over which they yawn much. To 
them enters one looking like Boots (the Honourable G. Ringwood), 
which character the young gentleman performed to perfection, and 
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(lireHts them of their lower corcriiigs; iiiul presently Chttml)emiui(i 
(the Right Honounible Lord SuuthdoM'ii) with two raiidleetieks, and 
a warming-pan. She neeendfl to the upper apartment, and wanus 
the be<l. She uaea the warming-pan aa a wea]X)u wherewith she 
wards oif the attention of the 1 .>agmen. She exits. They put on 
their nightcaps, and pull donni the blinds. Boots eomes out and 
closes the shutters of the gmund-lloor ehamlier. You hear him 
Mting and chaining the dour within. All the lights go out. The 
music plays Duruuz, thrum, r/ters Auimir*. A voice from Isdiind 
the curbiin says, “ First syllable.” 

Second syllable. The huniis are lighted up all of a sudden. 
The music ]ilays the old air from John of Paris, Ah i/uel phinir 
tTftre en uoytuje. It is the Sitnie s(«ne. Between the first and 
setxNid flours of the lionsc rcpres<mt('d, you 1)ehuld a sign on which 
the Stnync arms are iNiinted. All the Ix'lls are ringing all over the 
huust*. In the lower a]Mirtment you see a man with a long sli]) of 
p!i]Htr presenting it to another, who shakes his fists, thn-atens and 
vows tliat it is raoustrous. “Ostler, bring round my gig,” <Tie8 
another j|t the door. Hi^(duiek8 Chainla<niiaiil (the Right Honour¬ 
able Lord Southdown) under the chin; she Be(‘ms to deplon; his 
absMice, as Calyiiso did that of that other eminent traveller Ulysses. 
B(X)tH (the Honourable 0 . Ringwood) iwsses with a wo<slcn Isix, 
wjiitaining silver flagons, and erim “Pots" with siudi exfjiiisitc 
humour and natuniliu'ss, that the whole house rings with applause, 
and a bompiet is thrown to him! Crsu-k, crack, cmek, go the whi|is. 
Ijiuidlonl, ehainbcrmaid, waiter rush to the door; but just as some 
distinguished gmwt is arriving, the curtains close, and the invisible 
theatrical manager cries out “Second syllable.” 

“ I think it must be ‘ Hotel,’ ” says Ca])tain Origg of the Life 
Ouaixls; there is a general laugh at the Captiiin’s clcvcmess. H(! 
is not very fiir from the mark. 

While the thml syllabic is in prei»iration, the Ixmd Issgins a 
nautical medley—“All in the Downs,” “Cease, Rufle Boresis,” 
“Rule Britannia,” “In the Bay of Bisetiy 0 !” -some maritime 
event is about to take place. A Ixdl is heanl ringing as the curtain 
ibaws aside. “Now, gents, for the shore!” a voice excluims. 
People take leave of each other. They point anxiously as if towanls 
the clouds, which are represented by a dark curtain, luul they nfsl 
their heads in fear. Laily Sciueams (the Right Honourable Lonl 
Southdown), her lap-rlog, her bags, reticules, and husband, sit down, 
and cling hold of some ropes. It is evidently a ship. 

The Captain (Colonel Crawley, C.B.), with a cocked hat and a 
telescoj*, comes in, holding his hat on his hcail, and looks out; his 
coat-tails fly about as if in the wind. When he leaves go of his hat 
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to use hk telescope, his hat Hies off, with iininense applause. It is 
blowing iresh. The music rises and whistles louder and louder; the 
mariners go across the stage staggering, as if the ship was in sevei-e 
motion. The Steward (the Honourable G. Ringwood) passes reeling 
by, holding six basins. He puts OUe rapidly by Lonl Squeams— 
Lady Squeams, giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to howl 
piteously, puts her pocket-handkerchief to her face, and rushes away 
as for the cabin. The music rises up to the wildest pitch of stormy 
excitement, and the thinl syllabic is concluded. 

There was a little ballot, “ Le Rossignol,” in which Montessu 
and Noblct used to be &mous in those days, and which Mr. Wagg 
transferred to the English stage as an opera, putting his verse, of 
which he was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs of the ballet. It 
was dressed in old French costume, and little Lord Southdown now 
appeared ailmirably attired in the disguise of an old woman hobbling 
almut the stage with a faidtless crookc<l stick. 

Trills of melody were heanl behind the scenes, and gurgling 
from a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trellis 
work. “ Philomfele, Philomfele,” cries the old woman, and Rhilomfele 
comes out. 

More applause- it is Mrs. Itawdon Crawley in powder and 
{ratches, the most niuismnte little Marquise in the world. 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage 
with all the innocence of theatrical youth—she makes a curtsey. 
Mamma says, “ Why, child, you at% always laughing and singing,” 
and away she goes, with— 

TH® ROSE UPON MY BALCONY. 

The roso upon my balcony the morning air perfuming. 

Was leatioKH nil the winter time .and pining for the spring; 

Yon ask mo why her breath is sweet, and why her cheek is blooming. 

It is bocauso the sun is ont and birds begin to sing. 

The nightingale, whose molody is through the greenwood ringing, 

Was silont when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing keen : 

And if, Mamma, you ask of mo the reason of his singing, 

It is liecause the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 

Thus each performs his part, Momma, the birds have found their voices, 

The blowing rose a flush. Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye; 

And there’s sunshine in my heart, Momma, which wakens and rejoices. 

And so 1 sing and blush, Mamma, and that's the reason why. 

During tlie intervals of the stoneas of this ditty, the good- 
natured personage addressed os mamma by the singer, and whoso 
large whiskers appeared under her cap, seemed very anxious to 
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exhibit lier inutenial uftoftimi by ombniciiift tlie iiiiiotviit ••ifatun' 
who pertbnneil the ilaiij^htcr'a juirt. Every «in*aK waa nvoiviHl 
with loud aculainiitiona of lan^hter by the syin]iathiaiiiK audieiar. 
At itfl eonduaion (while the iiiuaie. waa iwrfoniiiiiK a ayiaphoay aa if 
ever so many birda wtw warblifig) the whole lioiiai' waa uiiaiiimona 
for an encore; and applauac and lHai(|ueta without end wen' 
showered iiiatii the NKshtinoalk of the evening. LonI Steyne'a 
voice of applause was loiideat of all. Bi'cky, the niKhtiii;;l.le, tiK)k 
the flowers which he thnuv to lu'r, ami jin-aaed them to her In'art 
with the air of aeunsummate (Miiu'diaii. Lord Steyne waa fnintie 
with delight. His jpiests’ enthuaiaaiii harmoiiiaiHl with iiia own. 
Where was the Iwautiful black-eyed Hoiiri whoa«‘ apiM'animr in the 
first chanulc had etuiaed such deli};ht 1 She waa twice aa handaome 
as Beciky, but the brilliancy of the latter had iinite ecli|ia(‘d her. 
All voices were for her. Stt'phi'na, Canalori, Ibm/.i de Bc;;nia, 
jieoplc M)m]iiin‘d her to one or the other, and aKn-cfl with ^oml 
reason, very likely, that had she l)eeu an actreaa none on the ataa;e 
coidd have siwpasaed her. Shi; had n-ached her <‘0111)110^1011: her 
voice n«c ti’illin;' iuid briitht over the stonn of a])plauae ; and aoanil 
aa hioh and joyful as her trimn]>h. Then* waa a ball after the 
dniniatiu entin'tainmenta, and cverylssly preaaed namd Ik'cky aa the 
jprat jxiint of attnu'tioii of the eveninjt. The Hoyal I’eraonajii; 
ileelanHl with iin iKith that she waa perfection, and en^tiiKi**! her 
aj^in and ii^iin in conversation. Little Becky’s soul swelh'il with 
pride and delij'ht at thm; himoura; she saw fortune, fame, fashion 
Ixjfore her. Loiil Steyne washer slave; followisl her everywhere, 
and scarcely staike to any one i)i the nNitn Ix'side; and |Niid her the 
must markeil compliments and attention. She still !ip|s'an‘d in her 
Manjuise oostiimc, and dancwl a minuet with Monsieur de Trutfij'iiy, 
Monsieur Lc Due de hi Jalsdii'i'e’B iittsichi^; and the Duke, who 
had all the traditions of the ancient Court, pronounmi that Madame 
Craw'ley was woi'thy to have Is'cn ii pujiil of Vestria, or to have 
figured at Versailles. Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, and the 
strongest sense of duty and ix*rsonal sacrifice, jireveutwl his Excel¬ 
lency from dancing with her himself; and he dcehiRsl in imblie, 
that a lady W'ho could talk and dance like Mrs. Itiiwdon, was fit to 
be ambassadress at any court in Eurojic. He was only mnaoii'd 
ithcii he heanl that she was half a Frenchwoman by birth. “ None 
but a comjiatriot,” his Excellency declaretl, “ could have perfonned 
that majestic dunce in such a way.” 

Tlien she figured in a waltz with Monsieur de Klingensimhr, 
the Prince of Peterwaradin’s cousin and attachii. The delighteil 
Prince, having less retenue than his Freni'h diplomatic colleague, 
insisted on taking a turn with the channing creature, and twirled 
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round the ballroom with her, scattering the diamonds out of his 
boot-tassels and hussar-jacket until his Highness was &irly out of 
breath. Fapoosh Pasha himself would have liked to dance with 
her if that amusement had been the eustoin of his country. The 
company made a circle round her,* and applauded as wildly as if 
she had been a Noblet or a Taglioni. Everybody was in ecstasy; 
and Becky too, you may be euro. She passed by Lady Stiumington 
with a look of scorn. She patronised Lady Gaunt and her aston¬ 
ished and mortifiod sister-in-law—she icranid all rival charmers. 
As for poor Mrs. Winkworth, and her long hair and great eyes, 
which had made such an effect at the commencement of the 
evening; where was she now? Nowhere in the race. She might 
tear her long.hair and cry her great eyes out; but there was not a 
person to heed or to deplore the discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph of all was at snpjier-timo. She was 
placed at the grand exclusive table with His Royal Highness the 
exalted personage before mentioned, and the rest of the great guests. 
She ^vas served on gold plate. She might have had pearls melted 
into her cliampagnc if she liked—another Cleopatra; 'Jid the 
iwtcntate of Peterwaradin would have given half the brilliants off 
his jacket for a kind glance from those dazzling eyes. Jabotibre 
wrote home almt her to his government. The lailies at the other 
tables, who snpp^l off mere silver, and marked Lord Steync’s con- 
shuit attention to her, vowed it was a monstrous infiitiiation, a 
gross insult to ladies of rank. If sarcasm could have killed, Lady 
Stunnington would have shun her on the spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They seemed 
to separate his wife fiirther than ever from liim somehow. He 
thought with a feeling very like pain how immeasurably she was 
his superior. 

When the how of dei)arture came, a crowd of young men fol¬ 
lowed her to her carriage, for which the people without bawled, the 
cry being caught up by the Unk-meu who were stationed outside 
the tall gates of Gaunt House, congratulating each person who 
issued irom the gate and hoping his Lonlship liail cpjoyed this 
noble party. 

Mrs. j^wdon Crawley’s carriage, coming up to the gate after 
due shouting, rattled into the illuminated courtyard, and drove iip 
to the covered way. Rawdon put his wife into the carriage, which 
drove off. Mr. Wenliam had proposed to him to walk home, and 
offered the Colonel the refreshment of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by tlie lamp of one of the many link- 
bo3rs outside, and Rawdon walked on with his friend Weuham. 
Two persons separated frnm the crowd and followed the two ^ntle- 
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men; and vheu they had walked down Oaitiit Siinare a few wore 
(•f pacca, one of the men came up, and touching Kawdon on the 
shoulder, said, “ Beg yonr panloii. Colonel, I vish to sjicak to you 
most ])artieuliir.” This gentleman’s aciinaintance gave a lend 
whistle as the latter 8))oke, at d-hich signal u cidi <»me clattering 
np from those stationeil at the Gate of Gaunt House- anil the 
aidc^e-eamp ran rotmd aud pliuwl himself in front of Colonel 
Crawley. 

That gallant oiHcer at once knew what had Is-falleu him. Hu 
was in the hands of the bailifis. He starteit laick, falling against 
the man who had first touched him. 

“ We’re three on us it’s no use bolting,” the man Iiehind siud. 

“ It’s you. Hobs, is it 7 ” siud the Colonel, who apixsired to know 
his interlocutor. “ How much is it 7 ” 

“ Only a small thing,” whis|K'red Mr. Moss, of (hirsitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, and assistant ottict'r to the Sheriff of Midillcst-x • 
“One hundred and thirty-six, six .an<l eightiiencc, at the suit of 
Mr. Nathan.” 

“ Lwd mo a hundred, Wenham, for Gisl's siike,” jssir Rawdon 
said - “ I’ve got seventy at home." 

“ I’ve not got ten ponnds in the world,” said [toor Mr. Weidiam 
“ Good night, my dear fellow.” 

“ Good night,” said Rawdon rucfidly. And Wenham walked 
away —and Rawdon Crawley finished his cigar as the cah dnive 
under Temple Bar. 
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CHAPTER LII 

IN WHICH LORD STEYNE SHOWS HIMSELF IN A MOST 
AMIABLE LIGHT 

W HEN Lord Steync was benevolently disposed, ho did 
nothing by halves, and his kindness towanis the Crawley 
fiunily did the greatest honour to his benevolent dis¬ 
crimination. His Lordship extended his good-will to little Rawdon: 
he pointed out to the buy’s parents the necessity of sending him to 
a public school; that he was of an age now when emulation, the 
first principles of tlie Latin language, pugilistic exercises, and the 
society of his fellow-boys would be of ^lo greatest benefijt to the 
boy. His fiithcr objected that ho was not rich enough to send the 
child to a good public school; his mother, that Briggs was a capital 
mistress for him, and had brought liim on (as indeed was the fact) 
famously in English, the Latin rudiments, and in general learning ; 
but all these objections disappeared before the generous perseverance 
of the Marquis of Steyne. His l^nlship was one of the goveniors 
of that famous old collegiate iustitution called the Whitefriars. It 
had been a Cistercian Convent in old days, when the Smithfield, 
which is contiguous to it, wiis a tournament ground. Obstinate 
heretics use<i to be brought thither convenient for burning hanl by. 
Henry VIII., the Defender of the Faith, seised ujicn the monastery 
and its possessions, and hanged and tortured some of the monks who 
could not accommodate themselves to the iMce of his reform. Finally, 
a groat merchant bought the house and land adjoining, in which, and 
with the help of other .wealthy endowments of land and money, he 
established a famous foundation hospital for old men and childion. 
An extern school grew round the old almost monastic foimdation, 
which subsists stiO with its middle-age costume and usages; and all 
Cistercians pray that it may long flourish. 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, prelates, 
and dignitaries in England are governors: and as the boys arc very 
comfortably lodged, fed, and educated, and subsccinently inducted 
to good scholarshi]>a at the University and livings in the Church, 
many little gentlemen arc devoted to the ecclesiastical profession 
firom their tenderest years, and there is considerable emulation to 
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procure* nominations for tlic foiindiitiun. It was ori^'inally iiitoiKltMl 
for the sons of poor niul dese^n'inj' elrrics and laics ; lint many of the 
noble jmveniors of the Institution, with an enlar^Hl and nitlier 
capricious lx?nevolcncp, sedci'ted all sorts of obj«‘ts for tlicir bounty. 
To Retail ednciitioii for nothinj;, and a fntnn* liveliluKid and pnifcssion 
assureel, w’as so excellent a scheme that some of the richest in-oph' did 
not disilain it; and not only gn*at men's ivlations, but ^eat men theiii- 
selves, M'lit their sons bi pnifit by the chamr l{i}{lit Hev. I’n'Intes 
sent their own kinsmen or the sons of their clerjiy, while, on the other 
hand, some ^reat noblemen did not disdain to iiatronise the children 
of their eontidential semints, - so that a lad cnteriiif; this establish¬ 
ment liiul every variety of youthful sis-iety whcix'with to mini'Ie. 

Kawdon Uniwlcy, thouKh the only Isstk which he slnilicil was 
the Racing Calendar, and though his chief mullections of jsilitt* 
learning were connec'bsl with the Hoggings whii-li he n'ceivi-d at 
Eton in his early youth, hatl that dirent and honest rcven'iin* for 
classical learning which all English gentlemen feel, and was glad to 
think that his son was to have a jirovision for life, |H>rha|is, and a 
ct'rtiiin opportunity of iKs-ojiiiug a scholar. And although his Isiy 
was his chief solace and coin]iitnion, and endeared to him by a 
thousand small ties, about which In* did not (•ai’c to s|M‘ak to his 
wife, who had all along shown the utmost indiflemice to their son, 
yet Ibiw'don agiiHsl at once to iwrt with him, and to give up his 
own greatest comfort and U'lielit for the sake of the welliin* of the 
little lad. He did not know ho\f fond he was of the child until it 
liccaine necessaiy to let him go away. When he was gone, he felt 
more sail and downcast than he carc*d to own far sadder than the. 
boy himselt^ who was happy enough to enter a new career, and find 
companions of his own age. Bt'cky burnt out laughing once or twii-e, 
when the Colonel, in his clumsy, incohemit way, tried to expn-ss 
his sentimental siutows at the hoy’s dc|Kirtnn*. The jssir fellow 
felt tlrnt his dearest pleasure and closest friend was taken from him. 
He looked oftwi and wistfully at the little vacant Is.-d in his dn-ssing- 
room, where the child useil to slei’p. He missed him sadly of 
mornings, and trieil in vain to walk in the Park without him. He 
did not know how* solitary he w'as until little Rawdon was gone. 
He likeil the people who were fond of him ; and would go and sit 
fonlong hours with his good-imtured sister Lady Jane, and bilk to 
her about the virtura, and good looks, and hundreil gisid ijualities of 
the child. 

Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond of him, iw 
was her little girl, who wept copiously when the time for her ixiusin’s 
departure came. The elder Rawdon was thankful for the fondness 
of mother and daughter. The very best and honestest feelinp of 
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the iniui came ont in these artless outpouring of paternal feeling 
in which he indulged in their presence, and encouraged by their 
sympatliy. Ho secured not only Lady Jane’s kindness, but her 
sincere regard, by the feelings which he manifested, and which he 
could nut show to Ids own wife. 'The two kinswomen met as seldom 
us possible. Becky laughed bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness; 
the other’s kindly and gentle nature could not but revolt at her 
sister’s callous behaviour. 

It estranged Rawdou from his wife more tlrnn he knew or 
iickuowledged to himself. She did not care for the estrangement. 
Indeed, she did not miss him or anybody. She looked upon him 
as her errand-man and humble slave. He might be ever so depressed 
or sulky, and she did not mark his demeanour, or only tinted it 
with a sneer. She was busy thinking about her position, or her 
pleasures, or her advancement in society; she ought to have held 
a great place in it, that is certain. 

It was honest Biiggs who made up the little kit for the boy 
which ho was to take to school. Molly, the housemaid, blubbered 
in the passage when he went away—Mojly kind and faitfa^d in spite 
of a long arrear of impaid wages. Mrs. Becky could not let her 
huslrand have the carriage to take the boy to school. Take the 
horses into the City!—such a thing was never heard of. Let a cab 
1)0 brought. She did not offer to kiss him when he went; nor did 
the child propose to embrace her: but gave a Mss to old Briggs 
(whom, in general, he was very shy of caressing), and consoled her 
by pointing out that he was to come homo on Saturdays, when she 
would have the benefit of seeing him. As the cab rolled towards 
the City, Becky’s carriage rattled off to the Park. She was chatter¬ 
ing and laugliing with a score of young dandies by the Serpentine, 
as the fiither and son entered at the old gates of the school— where 
Rawdon loft the child, and came away with a sadder, piuer feeling 
in his heart tlian perhaps that poor battered fellow hod ever known 
since he himself came out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined alone 
with Briggs. He was very kind to her, and grateful for her love 
and watchfidness over the boy. His conscience smote him that he 
had borrowed Briggs’s money, and aided in deceiving her. They 
talked about little Rawdon a long time, for Becky only came home 
to dress and go out to dinner--—and then he went oft' uneasily to 
drink tea with Lady Jane, and tell her of what liad happened, and 
how little Rawdon went off like a trump, and how he was to wear 
a gown and little knee-breeches, and how young Blackball, Jack 
Blockball’s son, of the old regiment, had taken him in chai^ and 
promised to be kind to him. 
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In tlic coutBG of a week young Bliu'kbnil hmi ooiMtitutcd little 
Rawdon his tag, shoeblack, and bmikthst toaster; initiated him into 
the mysteries of the Latin Grammar, and thr.ishe<l him three or four 
tinjM; but not severely. The little chap’s giKal-natiired honest faiv 
won his way for him. He only gift that <legn*e of iHiiting which 
was, no doubt, good for him; and us fur bhu-king slaws, tcKisting 
bresid, and fagging in general, were these utticcs not diH'iiied bi 1 m< 
necessary parts of every young English gi'iitleman’s iHlucation ? 

Our business does not lie with the sceoiul genemtion and MastiT 
Rawduii’s life at school, otherwise the present talc might Iw curi'ieii 
to any indefinite length. The Colom ‘1 went to se«^ his son a short 
time afterwanls, and found the lad sufiicicntly well and happy, 
grinning and laughing in his little black gown aiul little breeela>s. 

His fiitiier sagaciously tipis'd Hlai'klKdl, his master, a sov(>reign, 
and sei'unal that young gentleman’s gissl-will towanis Ins tiig. As 
aprot^gd of the great laisd Steyne, the nephew of a County niendsT, 
and son of a Colonel and (\B., whose! name appr'aml in some of the 
most fiishionable jairties iir the .I/ojvi/h;/ Poxt, perhaps the school 
authorities^cre disisrsed noj to lis>k unkindly on thi' child. He 
had plenty of pocket-money, which he s]M‘nt in tivating his comrades 
royally to raspberry tarts, and he was oftwr allowwl to come home 
on Saturdays to his father, who always made a jubih'e of that day. 
When free, Rawdon would take him to the play, or smid liiin thither 
with the footman; and on Sundays lu! went to chiii'ch with Briggs 
and Lady Jane and his cousins, l&wdon marvellcil over his storir’s 
about sehwl, and tights, and tagging. Hetbre, long, he knew the 
names of all the mrrsters and the ]»rinci];»d Iwys as well as little 
Rawdon himself. He invited little Rawdon’s enmy from sc-IumiI, and 
, made both the clrildrcu sick with jaistry, and oysters, and istrtcr 
after the play. He tried to look knowing over the Latin Gnimiiiar 
when little Rawdon showed him what jiart of that work he was 
“in.” “Stick to it, my boy,” he said titi him with much giuvity, 
“ there’s nothing like a gfxsl classical erlmiitimi! nothing! ” 

Becky’s contempt for her husband gnw grcatiT evriry day. 
“Do what you like,-- dine where you please,— go anil have ging«‘r- 
beer and sawdust at Astley’s, or psalm-singing with Lidy Jane, 
only don’t expect me to busy myself with the boy. I have your 
intents to attend to, as you am’t attend to them yourself. I 
should like to know where you would have lx!cn now, and in what 
sort of a position in society, if I ha<l not lookal after you 1 ” Indeed, 
nobody wanted poor old Rawdon at the parties whither Becky useil 
to go. She was often asked without him now. She talkeil alsnit 
great people as if she had the fee-simple of May Fair; and when 
the Court went into mourning, she always wore black. 
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Little Rawilnn l)eing disposed of, Lord Stcync, who took such a 
IHuental interest in the aiiiurs of this amiable poor &mily, thought 
that their expenses might be very advantageously ciuiaiM by the 
departure of Miss Briggs; and that Becky was quite clever enough 
to take the management of her'own house. It has been narrated in 
a former cliapter, how the benevolent nobleman had given his 
protdgde money to pay off her little debt to Miss Briggs, who how¬ 
ever still remained behind with her Mends; whence my lonl mine 
to the painM conclusion that Mrs. Crawley had made some other 
use of the money confided to her than that tor which her generous 
patron htul given the loan. However, Lonl Steyuc was not so rude 
as to imiiart his suspicious upon this hetul to Mrs. Bec^ky, whose 
feelings might Iw hurt by any controversy on the money-question, 
and who might have a tWisand painM reasons for disposing other¬ 
wise of his Lordship’s generous loan. But he determined to satisfy 
himself of the real state of the ease: and instituted the necessary 
imiiiirim in a most ctvutious and delicate manner. 

In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping Miss 
Briggs. That was not a difficult operation. A very little encour¬ 
agement would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, and pom: 
out all witliin her. And one day when Mrs. Rawdon had gone out 
to drive (as Mr. Fiche, his Lordship’s confidential servant, easily 
leanied at the livery stables where the Crowleys kept their carriage 
and horses, or rather, where the livery-man kept a carriage and 
horses for Mr. and Mrs. Crawley)- -my lord droptied in upon the 
Curzon Street house—asked Briggs for a cup of cofiec—told her that 
he had goo<l accounts of the little boy at school -and in five minutes 
found out from her that Mrs. Rawdon harl given her nothing except a 
block silk gown, for which Miss Bri^ was immensely gratefid. 

He laughol within himself at this artless story. For the truth 
is, our dear friend Rebecca had given him a most circumstiintial nar¬ 
ration of Briggs’s delight at receiving her money—eleven hundred 
and twenty-five pounds -and in what securities she had invested it; 
and wliat a pang Becky herself felt in being obliged to {lay away 
such a delightftd sum of money. “ Who knows,” the dear woman 
may have thought within herself, “ jicrhaps he may give me a little 
morel” My lord, however, made no such proposal to the little schemer 
—^vciy likely thinking tliat he had been sufficiently generous already. 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the state 
of her private affairs— and she told his Lordship candidly what her 
position was—how Miss Crowley had left her a legacy— how her 
relatives Inul hiul part of it - how Colonel Crawley had put out 
another portion, for which she had the best seciuity and interest— 
and how Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon hod kindly busied themselves with 
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Sir Pitt, wlio WHS to diHiKise of tlio reiiiaintlcr iiiotit a(lvantii^<<iiiKly 
tor her, wliuii he luul time. My lonl tiako^i how iiiuch the t'oloiiel 
ha«l almvly iiiveatoil for licr, ami Miw BrijQ.'H at miee and tndy tohl 
'Itim tiuit tlic siiiii was rax liiindmi and iHid iionndra 

But as 8(K)u as she had told her story, the voluble Bri^^'s ri’iientiNl 
of her frankness, and liesouj'ht niy lonl not to tell Mr. (^ntwley of 
the confessions which she had made. “ The ('olonel AViis so kind 
Mr. Crawley might be oft'ended and jaiy laiek the money, for Avhich 
she could get no such go<sl interi'st anywhen* else.” Lonl Steyne, 
laughing, promisetl he never would divulge their conversiition, and 
when he and Miss Briggs jKiited he laughed still linin'. 

“ What an aei'omplished little devil it is*' ” thought he. “ What 
n splendid actress and nianagcT! Bhe had niniost got a second 
supply out of me the other day, with her coaxing ways. Sin* heats 
all the women I have ever sis'ii in the course of all my well-s|H’nt 
life. They arc Imbii's com|)an>d to her. I am a gii'iaihoni myself, 
and a tiiol in her hands-- an old tiral. She is iiiisiir|iassable in lii>s.” 
His Lonlship’s admiration for Bi'cky rose iniini'asiiRihly at this pnsif 
of her cler^iess. Getting the money was nothing but getting 
double the sum she wanted, and ]iaying nobiNly it was a iiiagniti- 
cent stroke. And Ciuwley, my lonl thought Cniwley is not such 
a fool as he looks and seems. He has nianagi'd the matter ch'verly 
enough on his side. Nolssly would ever have supposed from his 
face .Tnil ilemeanoiir that he knew anything about this money biisi' 
ness; and yet he put her iij) to itf, and has sja'iit the money, no 
doubt. In this opinion my lonl, we know, was mistaken ; but it 
influenced a goml deal his liehaviour towards (.'olonel Cr.iwley, whom 
ho began to treat with even less than that seiublanee of ivsjs'ct 
which he had fbniierly shown towanis that gi-ntleman. It never 
entered into the head of Mrs. (Jrawley’s iNitnni that the little lady 
might be making a jmi'sc for herself; and, is*rha|is, if tin* triifli 
must be told, he .judged of Colonel Crawley by his exjsirieiice of 
other huslxiuds, whom he hml known in the course of the long and 
well-spent life which had made him aciiuaintisl with a gii>at deal of 
the weakness of mankind. My lonl hail liought so many men during 
his life, that he was siunly to he panloncil for supposing that he 
had found the price of this one. 

Be taxed Becky uiwn the point on the very first occasion when 
he met her alone, and he compliinenteil her, goixl-humourcdly, <m 
her cleverness in getting more than the money which she reipiirwl. 
Becky was only a little taken aback. It was not tlie habit of this 
dear cniature to tell falschowls, except when necessity compelled, 
but in these great emergencies it was her practice to lie very freely; 
and in an instant she was ready with another neat plausible circum- 
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stantial story which she admiuistered to her patron. Tlie previous 
statement which she Imd made to him was a &Ischoo(l— a wicked 
fidsehood: she owned it j but who had made her tell it? “ Ah, my 
Lord,” she said, “ you don’t know all I have to suffer and bear iii 
sileuce; you see me gay and happy before you—you little know 
what I have to endure when there is no protector near me. It was 
my husband, by threats and the most savage treatment, forced me 
to ask for tluit sum about which I deceived you. It was he, who, 
foreseeing that questions might be asked regarding the disposal of 
the money, foree<l me to account for it as I did. He took the 
money. He told me he had paid Miss Briggs; I did not want, I 
did not dare to doubt him. Pardon the wrong which a desperate 
man is tbreed to commit, and pity a miserable, miserable woman.” 
She burst into tears as she spoke. Persecuted virtue never looked 
more iMjwitchingly wretched. 

They hiul a long conversation, driving round and round the 
Rc^nt’s Park in Mrs. Crawley’s rarriage together, a conversation of 
which it is not necessary to repeat the dettuls: but the upshot of it 
was, tliat, when Becky came home, she flew to her dear,.Brigg8 with 
a smiling fiico, and announced that she had some very good news for 
her. Lord Steyne ha<l acted in the noblest and most generous 
manner. He was always thinking how and when he could do good. 
Now that little Rawdon was gone to school, a dear companion and 
friend was no longer necessary to her. Slie was grieved beyond 
measure to part with Briggs j* but lier means required that slie 
should practise every retrenchment, and her sorrow was mitigated 
by the idea that her dear Briggs woidd be far better piovideil for 
by her generous patron than in her humble home. Mrs. Pilkington, 
the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, was growing exceedingly old, 
feeble, and rheumatic: she was not equal to the work of superin¬ 
tending tliat vast mansion, and must be on the look-out for a 
successor. It was a splendid position. The family did not go to 
Gauntly once in two years. At other times the housekeeper was 
the mistress of the magnificent mansion—^had four covers daily for 
her table; was visited by the clergy and the most respectable people 
of the county—was the lady of Gauntly, in fact; and the two last 
housekeepers before Mrs. Pilkington had married rectors of Glauntly; 
but Mrs. P. could not, being the aunt of the present Rector. *The 
place was not to be hers yet; but she might go down on a visit to 
Mrs. Pilkington, and see whether she would like to succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of Briggs! All she 
stipulated for was that little Rawdon should be allowed to come down 
and see her at the Hall. Becky promised this—anything. She ran 
up to her husband when he came home, and told him the joyful news. 
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Kawdon was gkd, dcuwl gliul; the M'cight was ctfl’ his ^•0Il8K‘i^'I«v 
about poor Briggs’s money. She was provided for, at any rate, but 
—but his mind was disquiet. He did not seem to Ist all right some¬ 
how. He told little Southdown what Isml Steyne had done, and the 
young man eyed Cmwley with an «ir whi<*h suiimsed the latter. 

He told Lmly Jane of this second jiroof of Steync’s Isanity, and 
she, too, hxtked odd anil alanned; so did Sir Pitt. “ She is too 
clever and—and gay to 1 h* alloweil to go from |sirty to itarty with¬ 
out a romimnion,” both said. “You must go M'ith her, liuwdon, 
wherever she goes, and you mvnt have somelioily with her one of 
the girls from Queen’s Crawley, iH'rluqis, though they were rather 
giddy guardians for her.” 

Somelxsiy Becky should have. But in the meantime it was 
clear that honest BriiyKs must not lose her chance of settlement for 
life; and so she and her laigs were iiackiil, and she si-t otf on her 
journey. And so two of Rawdon’s oiit-sentiiieis wen- in the hands 
of the enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and exjmstulatcil with his sister-in-law n|Hin the 
subject of the dismissal of Briggs, and other matters of delicati- 
family interest. In vain sfie jKiinteil out to him how necessary was 
the protection of Lonl Steyne for her jssir huslaind: how cniel it 
would be on their imrt to deprive Briggs of the fmsition ofl'eml to 
her. Cajolements, ciMixings, smiles, tears could not satisfy Kir Pitt, 
and he hail something very like a quarrel with his once adinin-il 
Becky. He sjioke of the honour «)f the tamily: the nnsnllied n-ia>- 
tation of the Cniwleys; cxiircssed himself in indignant tones alsiiit 
her receiving those young Frenchmen—those wild young men of 
fashion, my Lonl Steyne himself, whoso carriage was always at her 
door, who passeil hours daily in her company, and whose constant 
presence maile the world tsdk almut her. As the head of the house 
he iinploreil her to lie more pnident. SiHiiety was alreiuly sjicaking 
lightly of her. Lonl Steyne, tlmiigh a nobleman of the greatijst 
station and talents was a man whose attentions would com])nmiise 
any woman; he Ixisought, he implored, he isnnmanded his sister-in- 
law to be watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman. 

Becky promised anything and everything Pitt wantnl; but Lonl 
Steyne came to her house as often as ever, and Sir Pitt’s anger in- 
crqiieed. I wonder was Lady Jane angry or jileiweil that her huslsuid 
at last found feult with his favourite ^becca 1 Ijonl Steyne’s visits 
continuing, his own ceased j and his wife was for refusing all further 
intercourse with that nobleman, and declining the invitation^ to the 
Charade-night which the Marchioness sent to her; but Sir Pitt 
thought it was necessary to accept it, as His Royal Highness would 
be there. 
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Although ho went to the ]ttirty in question, Sir Pitt quitted it 
very early, and his wife, too, was very glad to come away. Becky 
liardly so much as spoke to him or noticed her sister-in-law. Pitt 
Crawley declared her behaviour was monstrously indecorous, repro¬ 
bated in strong terms the habit < of iday-acting and &ucy dressing, 
os highly unl)ccoming a British female; and after the charades were 
over, took his brother Rawdon severely to task for api)earing him¬ 
self, and allowing his wife to join in such improper exhibitions. 

Rawdon said she should not join in any more such amusements: 
but indeed, and perhaps from liints from his cider brother and 
sister, he had already become a very watchful and exemplary 
domestic cluuucter. He left off his clubs and billiards. He never 
left home. He took Becky out to drive; he went laborioiutly with 
her to all her parties. Whenever my Lord Stcyne called, he was 
sure to find the Colonel. And when Becky proposctl to go out with¬ 
out her husband, or received invitations for herself, he peremptorily 
onlered her to refuse them; and there was that in the gentleman’s 
manner which enforced obedience. Little Becky, to do her justice, 
was cliarmcd with Rawdou’s gallantry. If he was surly,.sho never 
was. Whether friends were present or absent, she had always a 
kind smile for him, and was attentive to his pleasure and comfort. 
It was the early «lays of their marrisigo over again : the same good- 
humour, pr^mmnees, merriment, and artless confidence and regard. 
“ How much pleasanter it is,” she would say, “ to have you by my 
side in the carriage than that foobsh old Briggs ! Let us always go 
on so, dear Rawdon. How nice it would be, and how happy we 
should always lx?, if we had but the money ! He fell asleep after 
dinner in his chair; he did not see the &ce opixMite to him, hiiggard, 
weary, and terrible; it lighted up with fresh candid smiles when he 
woke. It kissed him gaily. He wondered that he had ever had 
suspicions. No, he never had suspicions; all those dumb doubts 
aiul surly misgivings which had been gathering on his mind, were 
mere idle jealousies. She was fond of him; she always hjul been. 
As for her shining in society, it was no fiiult of hers; she was fi)rmed 
to shine there. Was there any woman who could talk, or sing, or 
do anything like hcrl If she would but like the boy! Rawdon 
thought. But the mother luid sou never could be brought together. 

And it was while Rawdon’s mind was agitated with these doubts 
and perplexities that the incident occuri^ which was mentioned 
in the Irat chapter; and the unfortunate Colonel found himself a 
prisoner away f^m home. 
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CHAPTER 1,111 

.1 Rl-SCVU A.\D A CATASTROflll-: 

F riend EAWDON <ln>v<* on tlM-n to Air. Mosss niiinsion in 
CiiTKitor iStnvt, iinil was duly iniliu'tiil into tlial disniiil idaci' 
of lioHpitulity. Morning' w:i.s In'cnkin^ ovor llic l•ll<M■rlill 
houwtojis of ('liiinirry Ijiiin- ns liio nittliin; cnli woke u|t llir ccIuk’s 
there. A little pink-eyifl .lew-lMiy, with n lieml ns ruddy ns (lie 
risiiij^ morn, let tin' imrty into the hoiw, niid linwilon wns welcomed 
to the gnmiid-ihsir niinrtnients hy Air. Aloss, his tiiivellin.:' com|innion 
iiiid host, who elnriTnlly nskisl him if he. would like n ,dns« of some. 
thiiiK wnrm after his ilrive. 

The tTilonel was not so dejire.'-scd ns wiim* inorinis woiihl 1 »‘, 
who, (jnittiii;; n |Kilnc(‘ and a /i/arniK u.mi\ find theiiisehi's Uirred 
into ii a])iinf'ing-honse; tiir, if the truth must Iw told, he had Is'en a 
Iwh^ir at Mr. Moss’s estahlishnicnt once or twice Iwforc. We have 
not thuiiKht it neci'ssary in the |irevions conr.si‘ of this naiTative to 
mention these trivial little donie.^tf' incidents: hut the i-eader may 
he assured that they can't nnfi'e<(nently is;cnr in the life of a man 
who lives on nothiiif; a year. 

U|Km his flint visit to Mr. Aloss, the Colonel, then a Itachelor, 

hail lieen lilierateil hy the ^'eiierosity of his Aunt; on the si ml 

mishap, little Ilci-ky, with the <{ii5itest spirit and kimliiess, had 
horrowed a sum of money from Lord Southdown, and had coa.ved 
her hnsliand’s ereilitor (who was her shawl, vclvet-"own, liu'e |«M-ket- 
handkerchief, trinket, and Kimerack purveyor, indeeil) to take a 
{Kirtioii of the sum elainieil, and llawdon’s piiinii.ssor,y note for the 
mmainder: so on lioth these occasions the cajtture and release hud 
Ix^n conducted with the iitmast fpdlantry on all sides, and Aloss 
and the Colonel wore then-fore on the very Is-st of terms. 

“You’ll find your old Ixsl, (-‘olmiel, and everythin>{ coinfortalile,” 
that gentleman said, “ as I may lioiie.stly say. You may he jiretty 
sure it’s kep aired, and by the best of coiniNin.v, bs). It was slep 
in the night afore last hy the Honourable Capting Famish, of the 
Fiftieth Dragoons, whose Alar took him out, after a fortnight, jest 
to punish him, she said. But, Diw bless you, I pmmise .you, he 
punished my champagne, and had a jsirty ’en; every night reglax 
1 
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tip-top swells, down from the clubs and the West End—Capting 
R^, the Honourable Deuceacc, who lives in the Temple, and some 
fellers as knows a good glass of wine, I warrant you. I’ve got a 
Doctor of Diwinity upstairs, five gents in the Coffee-room, and Mrs. 
Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at h^-past five, and a little cards or 
music afterwards, when we shall be most happy to see you.” 

“I’ll ring when I want anything,” said Rawdon, and went 
quietly to his bedroom. He was an old soldier, we have said, and 
not to bo disturbed by any little shocks of fitte. A weaker man 
would have sent olf a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. 
“But what is the use of disturbing her night’s resti” thought 
Rawdon. “ She won’t know whether I am in my room or not. It 
will be time enough to write to her when she has had her sleep out, 
and I have had mine. It’s only a hundred-and-seventy, and the 
deuce is in it if we can’t raise that.” And so, thinking about little 
Rawdon (whom he would not have know that he was in such a 
queer place), the Colonel turned into the bed lately occupied by 
Captain Famish, tmd feU asleep. It was ten o’clock when he woke 
up, and tlic ruddy-headed youth brought him, with consjaous pride, 
a flue silver dressing-<^ise, wherewith he might perform the operation 
of shaving. Indcc<i Mr. Moss’s house, though somewhat dirty, was 
splendid througliojit. There were dirty trays, and wine-coolers m 
perimnenee on the sideboard, huge dirty gilt cornices, with dingy 
yellow satin hangings to the baireil windows which looked into 
Cursitor Street—vast and dirty gilt picture-finmes surrounding 
pieces sporting and sacred, all of wluch works were by the greatest 
iimsters; and fetched the greatest prices, too, in the bUl transactions, 
in the course of which they were sold and bought over and over 
again. The Colonel’s breakfast was served to bim in the same 
(Uugy and gorgeous plated ware. Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in 
curl-papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smiling, asked the Colonel 
how he had slepi and she brought him in the Mominif Post, with 
the names of all the great people who had figured at Lord Steync’s 
entertainment the night before. It contained a brilliant account of 
tlie festivities, and of the beautifrd and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley’s admirable personifications. 

Afto a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of the 
breakfitst tabic in an easy attitude displaying the drapery of, her 
stocking and an ex-white satin shoe, which was down at heel). 
Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper; and being 
asked how many sheets, chose one which was brought to him 
between Miss Moss’s own finger and thumb. Many a sheet had 
that dark-eyed damsel brought in; many a poor fellow had scrawled 
and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and paced up and down tliat 
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awfiil room until liis me8senj;pr bnniKht hu'k tin* n>{ily. Ptrnr inon 
always use messengers instejui of the jHist. Who has not had their 
letters, with the wafers wet, and the annuuiKX'incnt that a {leison is 
waiting in the linll ? 

Now on the score of his up^dicsitioii, Kawdun had not many 
misgivings. 

“Dkab Becky (Rawdon wrote), I hojte imi mil. 
Don’t be frightened if I don’t bring you in your eojfij. liJist night 
as I was coming home smoiiking, I met with an nrnuhiif. I w'lis 
ntihbed by Moss of Gursitor StnH't - from whose ijlll ami uplemlid 
fftirler I write this—tlie same that iiad me this time two years. 
Miss Moss brought in my tea—she is gi-own very ./ 1 ft, and, as usual, 
Inul her stoekeus dmmi at heal. 

“It’s Nathan’s business- a humlred-and-tilly with costs, 
liundred-and-8event.v. Plesise send me my desk ami some rhtthe 
I’m in pumifs and a white tye (something lik<> Miss M.’s st<H-kings) 
— I’ve seventy in it. And as stsm as you get this. Drive to 
Nathan’s—offer him seventy-five down, and ask him to renew say 
I’ll take f^ine— we may asVell have some ilinner slierry ; but not 
picture, they’re too dcfir. 

“ If he won’t stand it Tiiko my ticker and siieli <if ymir things 
as you can s/fore, and send tliem to Ikdls we. must, of ccsirse, Iiave 
the sum tonight It won’t ilo to let it staml over, iis t<Miiorrf»w’s 
Sunday; the beds here are not vPry clean, and there may Is! other 
things out against me—I’m glad it an’t liawdoii’s Siitiinlay for 
coming home. Go<l bless you.—Yours in haste, 

“ U. C. 

“ P.S. —Make haste and eomc.” 

This letter, sealal with a wafer, was flesisitclmd by one of the 
messengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’s cstablisliment; 
and Rawdon, having seen him defsirt, went out in tlie isnirtyanl, 
imd smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind - in spite of the 
bare overhead; for Mr. Moss’s eourtyanl is niiled in like a 
lest the gentlemen who arc boanling with him should take a fancy 
to escape Irom his hospitality. 

.Three hours, he calculated, would lie the utimwt time retpiirwl, 
before Becky should arrive and open his prison dixire: and he [iassefl 
these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the jaiter, and in the 
coftee-room with an acciuaintaiice, t.'iijrtain \Valker, who hapi>ened 
to be there, and with whom he cut for sixixjnccs for some hours, 
with i»retty eqiud luck on either shle. 

But tte day passed away and no messenger returned,—no 
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Becky. Mrs. Moss’s fcibly-dy-lioty was served at the apiioiuted 
hour of half-past five, when such of the gcntlemeu lodging in the 
house as could affonl to pay for the banquet, came and partook of 
it in the splendid front jiarlour before describwl, and with whi. 
Mr. Crawley’s tcmiwrary lodging conmiuuicatcd, when Miss M. 
(Miss Hem, as her psipa called her), apijearcd without the curl¬ 
papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem did the honours of a prime 
boiled leg of mutton and tuniij«, of which the Colonel ate with a 
very fiiint appetite. Asked whether ho woidd “stand” a bottle 
of chamiwgnc for the company, ho consented, and the ladies drank 
to his ’adth, and Mr. Moss, in the most ixdite manner, “looked 
towanls him.” 

In the midst of tiiis repast, however, the door-bell Wiis heard — 
young Moss of the ruddy hair rose up with the keys and luiswered 
the summons, and coming bfu'k, told the Colonel tliat the messenger 
ha<l returned with a big, a desk, and a letter, which he gave him. 
“ No ccRimony, Colonel, I beg,” said Mra. Moss with a wave of her 
hand, and ho ofiencd the letter rather tremulously.- It was a 
beautiful letter, highly scented, on a pink psiper, and with a light 
green seal. 

“Mon PAi/yiiK ciieb mir (Mrs. Crawley rvn)te),— I could 
not sleep one wink for thinking of what had become of my mlium 
eld mmstfe; and tinly got to rwt in the raoming after a<!nding 
for Mr. Blench (for I wiis in a •fever), who gave me a composing 
draught and left onlcrs with Fincttc that I should be disturlicd 
OH no ftecomU. So that my jawr old man’s messenger, who hml 
iten iiMnmuKti mine Finctte says, and seiifoU le tjeniho'e, remained 
in the hall for some hoirra waiting my bell. You may fancy my 
state when I nsul your poor deiir old ill-sjjelt letter. 

“ III as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon as 
I was dressed (though I couldn’t ilrink a drop of clnx'olatc—I assiue 
you I couldn’t without my monsire to bring it to me), I drove 
ventre d terre to Nathan’s. I saw him —I weiit -I cried—I fell 
at his odious knees. Nothing would mollify the horrid niivii. He 
would have all the money, he said, or keep my poor nionstre in 
prison. I drove home with the intention of psiying that triete visite 
chez nwn oncle (when every trinket I have should be at yoim 
disiKwal though they woidd not fetch a himdrcd poimds, for some, 
you know, are with ee eher oncle already), and found Milor there 
with the Bulgarian old sheep-fiused monster, who luul come to 
compliment mo upon last night’s porformiuiccs. Piuldington came 
in, too, drawling and lisping and twiddling his hair; so did 
Champignac, and his chef—everybody with foieon of compliments 
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and pretty sjm-ljes —plnftniiig IKior mo, wlio Jniigt'd to Jh* rid of 
thoiu, and was thinking ureri/ momtui of tht' tilin' of moii jmiiriv 
prmmnier. 

“Wlirn tlicy weiv gone, I went down on iny knees to Milor; 
told liim wc were going to ikiwii eveiytliing. and iH-ggt'd and pRiyed 
him to give me two linndn'd |Miimds. He ]iisli’d and ]islin'd in a 
fury—tohl me not to he siieli a fool as to ikiwii and wiid he would 
see whether lie eoiild leinl mo the money. At. last lie went away, 
promising that he would send it me in the morning: when 1 will 
bring it to my poor old monster with a kiss fiinii his alfeetionate 

“I’lKIKY. 

“I am writing in IkmI. Oh, I have siieli a lieadaehc and siieli a 
lieartaohe!" 


Wien Hawdon read over this letter, he turned so I’ed and 
looked so savage, that the eompany at the talile d'hote easily imt 
ecived that laid news had riaiehed him. All his siispieioiis, whieh 
he hail lj«n trying to iKinisli, n-tiinied nisni him. Hlie eoiild not 
even go out and sell her trinkets to free him. She fsnild laugh and 
talk about compliments |«iid to her, whilst he was in prison. 
Who had put him there 1 Weiiham had walkisl with him. Was 
there ... lie eoiild hanlly Is-ar to think of what he siisis-eted. 
Leaving the mom hiirrie'dly, he raji into his own opened his di'sk, 
wmto two IiuitUmI lini.'s, whieh he direetinl to Sir I’itl. or Isidy 
Cmwloy, and bade the messeng**r carry them at onee to Oaimt 
Street, bidding him to take a eah, and promising him a giiiiuia if he 
was back in an hour. 

In the note he liesought his dear brother and sister, for the sake 
of God ; for the sake of ids dear child and his honour; to come to 
him and itdievc him from his dittieiilty. He was in prison: he 
wanted a hundred pounds to set him free- he cntrcatol them to 
come to him. 

He went back to the dining-room after desimtching his 
messenger, and cidleil for more wine. He laughed and talked with 
a strange Ixiisterousness, as the people thought. Sometimes he 
laughed madly at his own fears, and went on drinking for an hour; 
lisftning all the while for the carriage which was to bring his 
fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels wm-. heard wlnrlmg up 
to the gate—the young Janitor went out with his gate-keys. It 
was a lady whom he let in at the Ixiilifrs disir. 

“ Colonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He, with 
a knowing look, lockeil the outer door uiwn her —then unlocked and 
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opened the inner one, and calling out, “Colonel, you’re wanted,” 
led her into the back parlotu*, which he occupied. 

Rawdon came in the dining-parlour where all those people 
were carousing, into his back room; a flare of coarse light following 
him into the apartment where the'lady stood, still very nervous. 

“ It is I, Kawdon,” she said, in a timid voice, which she strove 
to render cheerfid. “ It is Jane.” Rawdon was quite overcome by 
that kind voice and presence. He ran up to her-—caught her in his 
arms- gasped out some inarticnlato words of thanks, and fiiirly sobbed 
on her shoulder. She did not know the cause of bis emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perliaps to the dis- 
appomtment of that gentleman, who had counted on having the 
Colonel as his guest over Sunday at least; and Jane, with beaming 
smiles and happiness in her eyes, carried away Rawdon ftom the 
bailiffs house, and they went homewards in the cab in which* she 
had hastened to his rele'se. “Pitt was gone to a parliamentary 
dinner,” she said, “ when Rawdon’s note came, and so, dear Rawdon, 
I —I came mysetf ”; and she put her kind hand in his. Perhaps it 
was well for Rawdon Crawley that Pitt .was away at tk t dinner. 
Riiwdon thanked bis sister a hundred tunes, and with an ardour 
of gratitude wUch touched and almost alarmed that soft-hearted 
woman, “ Oh,” said he, in his rude, artless way, “ you—you don’t 
know how I’m changed since I’ve known you, and—and little Rawdy. 
I—I’d like to change somehow^ You see I want—I want—to 
be—” He did not finish the sentence, but she could interpret it. 
And that night after he left her, and as she sate by her own little 
boy’s bed, she prayed humbly for that poor wayworn sinner. 

Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine o’clock 
at night. He ran across tlie streets, and the great squares of Vanity 
Fair, and at length came up breathless opposite his own house. He 
started back and fell against the railings, trembling as ho looked up. 
The drawing-room windows were biasing with light. She liad said 
that she was in bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the 
light from the rooms on his pale fiice. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house. He 
could hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress 
in which he had been captui^ the night before. He went silently 
up the stairs; leaning against the banisters at the stair-head.— 
Nobody was stirring in the house besides—all the servants had been 
sent away. Rawdon heard laughter within—laughter and singing. 
Becky was singing a snatch of the song of the night before; a hoarse 
voice shouted “ Brava! Brava! ”—it was Lord Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with a 
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dinner was laid out and wine and plate. Steyne was han^duK «ver 
the sofa on which Becky sate. The wretched woman Wiis in a 
brilliant fiill toilette, her amis and all her tinkers s|)arkling with 
bracelets and rings; and the brilliants on her breast which Steyne 
had ^veu her. He had her liaiuHn his, and was bowing over it to 
kiss it, when Becky started up with a faint scream ns she caught 
sight of Rawdon's white face. At the next instant she tritsl a smile, 
a horrid smile, as if to welcome her husband : and Steyne msc up, 
grinding his teeth, pale, and with iiuy in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh— and came furaanl holding out his 
haml. “ What, come Iwck! How d’ye do, Crawley ? ” he said, the 
nerves of his mouth twitching ns he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There w'as that in itawdon's face which canscil Bei'ky to fling 
herself before him. “I am innocent, Rawdon,” sh«‘ said ; “liefon* 
God} I am innocent.” She clung hold of his ciuit, of his hands; her 
owu were all covered with senK-nts, and rings, and IkuiMos. “ 1 am 
innocent. -Say I am innoi'ent,” she said to Lonl Steyne. 

He thought a trap hail been laid tor him, and was as furious 
with the jyifc os with the Ipuband. “You innucent! Damn yon,” 
he screamed out. “ You innocent! Why, every trinket you have 
on your body is paid for by me. I have given you thonsaiKls of 
pounds which this fellow has sjient, and for which he. has sold y<iii. 

Iimocent, by-! You’re as innucent sis your mother, the Imllet- 

girl, and yohr husliand the bully. Don’t think to frighten me as 
you have done others. Make wsi/ sir, and let me ]inss; ’’ and Lord 
Steyne seized up his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and hsiking 
his enemy fiercely in the face, niamhed uiam him, never fur a moment 
doubting that the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neckcloth, 
until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and Isait under his arm. 
“You lie, you dog!” savl Rawdon. “You lie, yon cowaiil and 
villain ! ” And he struck the Peer twice over the face with his ois-n 
hand, and flung him bleeding to the ground. It was all done Ijcfiirc 
RcbeoMi coidd interpose. She stood there trembling la-fore him. 
She admired her husimud, strong, brave, and victorious, 

“Como here,” he saiiL—She came up at once. 

“Take off those things.”—She Ix^n, trembling, pulling the 
jevsels flora her arms, and the rings lhaii her simkiug fingers, 
and held them all in a heap, quivering and looking up at him. 
“Throw them down,” he said, and she dropiied them. He tore 
the diamond ornament out of her breast, and flung it at Ijord 
Steyne. It cut him on his bald forchcwl. Steyne wore the scar 
to his dying day. 

Come upstairs,” Rawdon said to his aife. 
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“ Don’t kill me, Rawclon,” Hlie said. 

He luughed wivagely.— “ I want to see if that man lies about 
tlie money as he has about me. Has ho given you any 1 ” 

“ No,” said Rebecca, “ that is-” 

“Give me your keys,” Rawdon answered, and they went out 
together. 

Reljeisca gave him all the keys hut one: and she was in hopes 
that ho woidd not have remarke<l the absence of that. It belonged 
to the little desk which Amelia had given her in early (hiys, and 
which she kept in a secret place. But Rawdou flung open boxes 
and wardrolaw, throwing the multi&riouB trumpery of their contents 
here and there, and at Inst he found the desk. The woman was 
forced to ojK'n it. It contained papers, love-letters many yearn old 
—all sorts of small trinkets and woman’s memoranda. And it con¬ 
tained a pocket-book with Itank-notes. Some of these were dated 
ten years back, too, and one was quite a fr«3h onc~a note for a 
thousiuid pounds which Lord Stcyne had given her. 

“ Did he jpve you this 1 ” Riwdon said. 

“ Yes,” Rebecca misweml. , 

“ I’ll send it to him to-day,” Rawdon said (for day had dawned 
again, and many hours liad passed in this search), “ and I will pay 
Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and some of the debts. You will 
let me know where I slavll send the rest to you. You might have' 
BiMired me a hundnxl pounds, Becky, out of all tliis—I have always 
shared Avith you.” 

“ I am innocent,” sjiid Becky. And he left her wthout another 
word. 

What were her thoughts when he left her? She remained for 
hoius after he Wiis gone, the sunsiiine inuring into the room, and 
Rebecca sitting ahme on the bed’s edge. The drawers were all 
opened and their contents scattered about,—dresses and feathers, 
scar& and trinkets, a heap of tumbleil vanities lying in a wreck. 
Her hair was falling over her shoulders; her gown was torn where 
Rawdou had wrenched the brilliants out of it. She hcani him go 
downstairs a few minutes after he left her, and the door slamming 
and closing on him. She knew he would never come bstek. Ho 
was gone for ever. Would he kill himsidf ?—she thought—not until 
after he had met Lord Stcyne. She thought of her long past life, 
and all the dismal incidents of it. Ah, how dreary it seemed, how 
miserable, lonely, and profitless! Shoidd she take laudanum, and 
end it, too—have done with all hoi)e8, scliemcs, debts, and triiunphst 
The French maid found her in this position—sitting in the midst 
of her miserable ruins with elosped hands and dry eyes. The woman 
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was liar ataumplioe and iu Stayna’a pay. “Mon I dan, Miulmuo, 
wluit law Imppened?" aha aakail. 

What hud hapiianad ! AVaa aha {tnilty nr not! Sha aiiid not; 
hilt who aiaild tall what waa truth which aaina I'nnn thoaa li|ia ; or 
if that aormpt heart was in thi.s iliaa para I All har lias and har 
aahcmas, all har salfialmasa and har wilaa, all har wit and (janins had 
aonic to thia hnnkruptay. Tha woman aloaad tha aurtaina, ami with 
soma antraaty ami show of kindnass, )H'rannilrd har mist rasa to lie 
down on tha Istl. Than sha want Is'low and {jithan'd nii tha 
trinkets whii’h had Iss'ii lyiiis on tlia llmir ainaa l{alH'ai",i dropiasl 
them than' at har ImsUimra ordara, and Isml Stayna want away. 
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CHAPTER LIV 

SUNDAY AFTER THE BATTLE 

T he manflion of Sir Pitt Crowley, in Great Gaunt Street, was 
just bi^niiing to dress itself for the day, as Bawdun, in his 
evening costume, which he had now worn two days, passed 
by the scared female who was scouring the steps, and entm^d into 
Ilk brother’s study. Laily Jane, in her morning-gown, was up and 
above stairs in the nursciy superintending the toilettes of her chil¬ 
dren, and listening to the morning prayers which the little creatures 
performed at her knee. Every morning she and they performed 
this duty privately, and before the public ceremonial at (Which Sir 
Pitt presided, and at which all the people of the household were 
expected to assemble. Bawdon sate down in the study before the 
Baronet’s table, set out with the orderly blue books and the letters, 
the neatly docketed bills and symmetrical pamphlets; the locked 
account-books, desks, and despatch boxes, the Bible, the Qwit'terly 
Revieui, and the Court Guide, which all stood as if on parade 
awaiting the inspection of their chief. 

A book of fomily sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in the 
habit of administering to his fomily on Sunday mornings, lay ready 
on the study table, and awaiting his judicious selection. And by the 
sennon-book was the Ohm-ver newspaper, damp and neatly folded, 
and for Sir Pitt’s own private use. His gentleman alone took the 
opportimity of penuiing the newspaper, before he laid it by his 
master’s desk. Before ho htul brought it into the study that morn¬ 
ing, he had read in the jounial a iiamiug accoimt of “ Festivities at 
Gaunt House,” with the luunes of all the distinguished personages 
invited by the Marquis of Steyne to meet His Boyal Highness. 
Having mode comments upon this entertainment to the housekeeper 
luid her niece as they were taking early tea and hot buttered toast 
in the former lady’s apartment, and wondered how the Bawding 
Crowleys could git on, the valet had damped and folded the paper 
once more, so that it looked quite fresh and innocent against the 
arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Bawdon took up the paper and began to try and read it 
until his brother should arrive. But the print fell blank upon his 
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eyes; and he did not know in the least what he was rea«Iin^. The 
Government news and apiiointiiients (whieli iSir I’itt as u public 
man was bound to pcnise, otherwise he woulil by no luouis |)enuit 
the introduction of Sunday [iii]icrs into his lioiistdiold), the theatrical 
criticisms, tlie hght tor a hundred ]iAunds a side U'twcen the Barking 
Butcher and the Tutbury Pet, tbc Gaunt Htnisc chronicle itself, 
which contained a inost complimentiiry thougli guarded account of 
the famous charades of which Mrs. Becky had tieen tlie heroine 
all these jjussed as in a haze Is'fore Rawdon, as he siite waiting tlie 
arrival of the chief of the family. 

Piuictually, as the shrill-toiUMl Iwll of the black marble study 
clock began to chime nine. Sir Pitt made his apiicuniiKi*, fresh, neat, 
smugly shaved, with a waxy clean face, and stitf shiit collar, his 
scanty hair combed and oiled, trimming his nails ns he dcsivmleil the 
stairs majratically, in a staiched cravat and a grey tiaimel dn'ssing 
gown,—arealohl English gentleman, in a woni, -a imslel of neatness 
and every propriety. He started wlicn he saw jssir Rawdon in his 
study in tumbled clothes, with blwslshot eyes, anil his hair over his 
face. H^hought his brotj^er W'lis not solK‘r, and had lieen out all 
night on some orgy. “Good gracious, Rawdon,” he. said, with a 
blank face, “what brings you here at this time of the morning? 
Why ain’t you at home ? ” 

“ Home,” said Rawdon, with a wild laugh. “ Don't Is- frightcneil, 
Pitt. I’m not drunk. Shut the diwr; I want to siteak to you.” 

Pitt closed the door and ciun? ui) to the table, where he sate 
down in the other arm-chair,- - that one placed for the n-ception of the 
stewanl, agent, or confidential visitor who came to tninsact business 
with the Baronet,—and trimmed his nails more vehemently than ever. 

“ Pitt, it’s all over with me,” the Colonel said, alter a iwusc. 
“ I’m done.” 

“I always said it would come to this,” the Baronet ericil 
peevishly, and beating a tune with his cleau-trimmeil nails. “1 
warned you a thousand tim&s. I can’t help you any more. Ei’cry 
shilling of my money is tiwl up. Even the huudml isiunds that 
,,Jane took you last night were promised to my lawyer to-morrow 
morning; and the want of it will put me to great inconvenience. 1 
don’t mean to say that I won’t assist you ultimately. But as for 
paying your creilitors in full, I might as well ho|ie to i»ty the National 
Debt. It is madness, sheer mailuess, to think of such a tiling. You 
must come to a compromise. It’s a painful thing for the family; 
but evervboily docs it. There was George KiU-ly, Lord Ragland’s 
8 on» went through the Court last week, and was what they call 
whitewosheil, I believe. Lord Ragland would not pay a shilling for 
him, and-” 
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“ It’s not money I wjint,” Rawdon broke in. “ I’m not come to 
you ab<jut myself. Never mind wlmt happens to me-” 

“ Wliat is tlie matter, then ? ” said Pitt, somewhat relieved. 

“ It’s the boy,” said Rawdon in a husky voice. “ I want you to 
promise me that you will take charge of him when I’m gone. That 
deiir goo<l wife of yours lias always been good to him; and he’s fonder 
of her than he is of his . . .—Damn it. Look here, Pitt—you know 
that I was to have liad Miss Crawley’s money. I wasn’t brought 
up like a younger brother: but was always cncuiungcd to be extra- 
Viigant and kep idle. But for this I might have been quite a different 
man. I didn’t »lo my duty with the regiment so bad. You know 
how I wiis thrown over about the money, and who got it.” 

“ After the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in which I 
have stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is useless,” Sir Pitt 
said. “ Your marriage was your own doing, not mine.” 

“That’s over now,” said Rawdon. -“'riiat’s over now.” And 
the words were wrenched from him with a groan, which made his 
brother start. 

“ Goml Qod! is she dead 1 ” Sir Pitt said, with a voicc^f genuine 
alarm and commiseration. 

“ I wish / was,” Rawdon replied. “ If it wasn’t for little Rawdon 
I’d have cut my throat this morning—and that <lainned villain’s too.” 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmiscil that Lord 
Steyne was the person wliose life Rawdon wished to take. The 
Colonel told his senior briefly. Slid in broken accents, the circum- 
stanres of the case. “ It was a rcgidar plan between that scoundrel 
and her,” he said. “ The iMiilifls were put upon me: I was taken 
as I was going out of his house: when I wrote to her for money, 
she said she was ill in lied, and put me off to another day. And 
when I got homo I found her in diamonds and sitting with tliat 
villain alona” Ho then went on to describe hurriedly the personal 
conflict with Lord Steyne. To an afiair of that nature, of course, 
he said, there was but one issue: and after his (xmfereuce with his 
brother, he was going away to make the necessary arrangements for 
the meeting which must ensue. “ And as it may end fatally with 
me,” Rawdon said with a broken voice, “and as the boy has no 
mother, I must leave him to you and Jane, Pitt—only it will be a 
comfort to me if you will promise me to bo his Mend.” 

The elder brother was much affected, and shook Rawdon’s hand 
with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him. Rawdon passal his hand 
over'his shaggy eyebrows. “Thank yon, brother,” said he. “I 
know I can trust your word.” 

“I will, upon my honour,” the Biuonet said. And thus, and 
almost mutely, this bargain was struck between them. 
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TIkmi Kawduii tonk out of liis tlio little iHH-ketrlxHik wliieli 

ho hiul ilirtoovonil in J’xrky's ih'sk ; itml from wliieli lit' drew n Imiidle 
of the iiotox w'hieli it eontiiiiied. “Here's six hmidml," lie siiid 
“you didn't know I was (so rich. I want yon to irive tiio money to 
Eri|;^, who lent it to ns and wink was kind to the Ixty- and I've 
always felt ashanmd of harin.!; taken tiu* |Mior old woman's money. 
And !ien’'s some more I'vr- only kept hack a few |Hinnds- whieli 
lltH'ky may as well have, to ^et on with." As la* sjMike he took hold 

of the other notes to ;'ive to Ids hrother: lint his hands si.k, and 

ho was so a^dtated that the ]HH'ket-1iook tidl from him, and out of it 
the thons,*ind-]ionn<I note whi<-li had lieen the last of the mdneky 
Keeky’s winning. 

I’itt stiHiia'd and pieked them np, amaxed at so mneh wealth. 
“Not that,” Kawilon said “1 Iiojk’ to put a hnllet into the man 
whom that ladom^* to." He had tlioiiirht to himself, it wonid lie a 
fino levenge to wiiip a liidi in the note, and kill Steviie with it. 

After this eolloipiy the hiiithers onee more shook hands and 
parted, l.^ady Jane had heanl of the Coloners arrival and was wail 
in^for he^inslKind in theadjoinin;;'dinino room, with female instinet, 
anjtnrin.!t evil. The door of the dim'n<;-iiiom hap|M‘iied to Is- left 
open, and the lady of eonrse was i.ssnin!' fniiii it as the two hrothers 
]Kis8cd out of the study. She held out her hand to Ihiwiloii, and 
said she was "lad he was eome to Im'aktiist; tlKin"h she eonld pi-r 
eeive, hy his hao^ard nnshorn faee, ami the dark hsiks of her hnshand, 
that there was very little unesthiii of Ineakfast Is-tweeii them. 
Itawdon muttered some exeiisi's aliont an 4•nxa,:^ement, sipieeziiiK hard 
the timid little hand whieli his sister-in-law reaehed out to him. 
Her iinplorinji' eyes ernildreail not.hin;{ but ealaniity in his Ijii-e ; but 
he went away without another wonl. Nor did Sir I’itt vomdisafe 
her any explanation. The ehihln'ii eame up to salute him, and he 
kissed them in his usual frigid manner. The mother took Isith of 
them elosi? to herself, and held a hand of eaeh oi them as they knelt 
down to prayers, whieli Sir Pitt nml to them, and to the servants 
in their Sunday suits or liveries, ran;'ed upiii ehaiis on the other side 
of the hissing tea-urn. Ihvakfast was so late that day, in eonse- 
quenee of the delays whieli had (M-enrred, that the eJiureh-lsdls Is-gan 
to ring whilst they wore sitting over their nit'al: and Jsidy .lam; w as 
too,ill, she said, to go to ehunh, though her thoughts had Is-rn 
entirely astray during the jieriisl of family devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on fnim Croat Caunt iSfreet, 
and knocking at the great bronze Mcslusa’s iicad whieh stands on tlie 
portal of Gaunt Hmwa!, Imnight out the purfile Sih-nus in a red and 
silver waistcoat, w'ho acts as fiorter of that jKilace. Ihe man was 
scared also by the Colonel’s dishevelled aiiiieanineo, and lairrwl the 
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way aa if a&aid that the other was going to force ii But Colonel 
Crawley only took out a cord and enjoin^ him particularly to send 
it in to Lord Stcyne, and to mark the address written on i^ and say 
that Colonel Crawley would be all day after one o’clock at the Regent 
Club in St. James’s Street—not at home. The fiit red-fiiced man 
looked after him with astonishment as he strode away; so did the 
people in their Sunday clothes who were out so early; the charity 
boys with shining &ces, the greengrocer lolling at his (loor, and the 
pnbliuan shutting his shutters in the sunshine, against service com¬ 
menced. The people joked at the cab-stand about his appearance, 
as he took a carriage there, and told the driver to drive him to 
Knightsbridge Barracks. 

All the bells were jangling and toiling as he reached that place. 
He might have seen his old acquaintance Amelia on her way from 
Brompto to Russell Square had he been looking out Troops of 
schools were on their march to dmreh, the shiny pavement and out¬ 
sides of coaches in the suburbs were thronged with people out upon 
their Sunday pleasure; but the Colonel was much too busy to take 
iuiy heed of these phenomemi, and arriving at Knightsbrid^, speedily 
ma<le his way up to the room of Ids old friend and comrana Captain 
Maemurdo, who Crawley found, to his satisfaction, was in ban^ks. 

Captain Maemurdo, a veteran officer and Waterloo man, greatly 
likeil by his regimeut, in which want of money alone prevented him 
from attaining the liighest ranks, was enjoying the forenoon calmly in 
bed. He had been at a fiist supper-party, given the night before by 
Captain the Honourable Geoigo Cinqbars, at his house in Brompton 
Scpuuv, to several young men of the regiment, and a number of ladies 
of the corps de ballet, and old Mac, who was at home with people of 
all ages and ranks, and consorted with generals, dog-fiinciers, operar 
diinccrs, bmisere, and every kind of person, in a wonl, was resting 
himself after the night’s labours, and, not being on duty, was in bed. 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and dancing 
pictures, presented to him by comrades as they retired from the 
regiment, and martial and settled into quiet life. And as he was 
now nearly fifty years of age, twenty-four of which he had passal in 
the corps, he had a singular museum. He was one of the best shots 
in England, and, for a heavy man, one of the best riders; indeed, 
ho and Crawley had been rivals when the latter wtis hi the anny. 
To bo brief, Mr. Maemurdo was lying in bal, reading in JklVs Life 
an accoimt of that very fight between the Tntbury Pet and the 
Barking Butcher, which has been before mentioned—a venerable 
bristly warrior, with a little cloSc-shaved grey head, with a silk 
niglitcap, a red fiice and nose, and a great dyed moustache. 

When Rawdou told the Captain he wanted a fnend, the latter 
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knew perfectly well on what duty of fricmiehi]) he was wild! to a«‘t, 
and indeed had conducted wores of alfairo for his aiv|muntanct>s 
with the greatest prudem-e aiul skill. His Royal Highness the 
late lamented Coinmamler-in-Chief liail liad the greatest n'gani 
for Maemurdu on this account; awl he was the cummun rehigu of 
gentlemen in trouble. 

“Wliat’s the row al)out, Crawley, my Ijoyl” aaiil the old 
warrior. “ No more giuiibling business, hay, like that when we 
shot Captain Marker?” 

“ It’s about—about my wife,” Crawley answeml, esistiiig down 
his eyes and turning very iv<l. 

The otlier gave a whistle. “ I always said she'll throw you 
over,” he lieganindeeil there wen* Is'ts in the n*ginieiit and at 
the clul« reganling the prokihlc fate of Colonel Ihuwley, so lightly 
was his wife’s ehanuiter esti'enu'il by his eoinrades and flie worhl ; 
but seeing the savage look with which Rawdoii answerwl the ex- 
pression of tliis opinion, Macmunlo diil not think fit to eidaige niMtn 
it further. 

“Is ^ere no way out of it, ohl Isiy?” the Captain i-ontinneil in 
a grave traie. “Is it only*8uspicioii, you know, or or what is it? 
Any letters? Can’t you keep it ipiiet? Ib-st not make any noise 
about a thing of that sort if you can hel)) it.” “ Think of his only 
finding her out now," the Captiiin thought to himself, and ri'mem- 
Wred a hundi-ed iiarticular conversations at the niess-tidile, in whiidi 
Mrs. Crawley’s reputation had lieeti tom to shnsls. 

“ There’s no way but one oht of it,” liawdon replied “ and 
there’s only a way out of it for one of us, Mai'— do you undei'stnnd ? 
I was put out of the way: arrested: I found ’em alone togi>ther. 
I told him he was a liar and a cowanl, and knockeil him down and 
thrashed him.” 

“ Serve him right,” Macmurilo said. “ Who is it ? ” 

Rawdon answered it was Lonl Steync. 

“The deuce! a Maniuis! they said he that is, they said 

you-" 

“What the devil do you mean?” nwrcil out liawilon ; “do yon 
mean that you ever hearrl a fellow doubt alxait rny wife, and didn t 

tell me, Mac?” , , 

.“'Hie world’s very censorious, old Ixjy, the other rejiliisf. 
“What the deuce was the good of my teUing you what any tern- 

fools talked about ? ” . 

" It was damned urtftiendly, Mae,” said Rawdon, quite over¬ 
come ; and, covering his face with his hands, ho gave way to an 
emotion, the sij^t of which causeil the tough old campaigner opposite 
him to wince with sympathy. 
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“ Hold up, old toy,” he said; “ great man or not, we’ll put a 
bullet in him, damn him. As for women, they’re idl so.” 

“You don’t know how fond I was of that one,” Rawdon said, 
half inarticidately. “ Damme, 1 ibllowed her like a footman. I 
gave up everything I had to her. I’m a beggar because I would 
marry her. By Jove, sir, I’ve pawned my own watch in order to 
get her anything she ^cied; and she—she’s been making a piune 
for herself all the time, and grudged me a hundred {wund to get me 
out of quod.” He then fiercely and incoherently, and with an 
agitation under which his counsellor had never before seen him 
latom, told Macmunlo the eireiunstimces of the story. His adviser 
caught at some stmy hints in it. 

“She may be innocent, alter all,” he said. “She says so. 
Steyue has been a hundrcrl times alone with her iu the house before.” 

“ It may to so,” Rawdon answered sadly; “ but this don’t look 
very innocent: ” and he showed the Capbiiu the thousiuid-pound 
note which he had found in Becky’s pocket-book. “ This is what 
he gave her, Mac : and she kep it unknown to me; and with this 
money in the house she refuseil to stand by me when I was locked 
up.” The Captain could not but owri' that the sccretmg of the 
money had a very ugly look. 

Whilst they were engagcfl in their coulerence, Riiwdon despatched 
Captivin Macmunlo’s servant to Curzon Street, with an onlcr to 
the domestic there to give up a bag of clothes of which the Colonel 
liad great need. And diming the imm’s aiisence, and with great 
labour iind a Johnson’s Dictionary, which sbxsl them iu much stoul, 
Rawdon and his second composed a letter, wliich the latter wiis to 
send to Lonl Stcync. Captain Maemurdo Inul the honour of waiting 
upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the jxiit of Colonel Rawdon Crawley, 
and togged to intimate that he Wiis empowered by the Colonel to 
make any arrangements for the meeting which, ho luul no doubt, it 
was his Lordship’s intention to demand, and which the circumstances 
of the morning had rendered mevitable. Capfciin Maemurdo beggcfl 
Lonl Steyne, in the most polite manner, to appoint a fnend, with 
whom be (Captain M‘M.) might communicate, and desired that the 
meeting might hike pla(% with as little delay ns possible. 

In a postscript the Captain stated tiiat he hud iu his possession 
a bank-note for a large amount, which Colonel Cmwloy ha*l reaso" to 
suppose was the property of the Manpiis of Steyne. And he was 
anxious, on the Colonel’s behalf, to give up the note to its owner. 

By the time this note was comiMsed, the Captain’s servant 
returned from his mission to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon 
Street, but without the carpet-bag and portmanteau, for which he 
had been sent; and with a very puzzled and odd fiice. 
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“ They won’t give ’em up," saiil the innn; “ tljore’s a regular 
shinty in the house; ami everything at sixes luul sevens. The laiul- 
lord’s come in and took possession. The servants was a driiikiii’ u]) 
in the drawing-nsmi. Tlioy said— they said you hiul g»nie off with 
the plate, Colonel"—the man addetl allter a pause;—“ One of the 
servants is off already. And Simiison, the man ns was very noisy 
and ilrunk indeed, says nothing shall go out of the house until his 
wages is paid up.” 

The account of this little revolution in May Fair astonished and 
gave a little gaiety to an otherwise very trUte eourersation. The 
two officers laughed at Rawdon’a diseomfttun*. 

“ I’m glad the little ’iin isn’t at home,’’ Rawdon said, luting his 
nails. “ You remember him, Mae, ilou’t you, in the Riding SeluKil t 
How he sat the kicker to be sure 1 duln’t he ?" 

“That he did, old Isiy,” said the good-natured (’aptidii. 

Little Rawdon was then sitting, one of iiflty gown ls>ys, in the 
Chapel of Whiteiriars School: thinking, not alsnit the sernion, but 
ai)Out going home next Siitnnlay, when his father would <‘ertuinly 
tip him,^d ix«rhaiM wmdd bike him to the play. 

“Hffs a regular tmn*p, that boy,” the father went on, still 
musing about his son. “I say, Mae, if anything goes wrong--if I 
droj)—I should like you to—to go and see him, you know : and say 
that I was very fonil of him, and that. And — dash it—old chap, 
give him these gold sleeve-buttons: it’s all I’ve got.” He i-overwl 
his face with his black hanils: o^ljr which the tears rolled ami iiiaile 
furrows of white. Mr. Moemurdo had also (M-cosion to tfike off Ids 
silk nightcap and rub it across his eyes. 

“ Go down and order some breakfast,” he said to his man in a 
loud cheerfixl voice,—“ What’ll you have, Cmwley ? Some devilled 
kidneys and a herring—let’s say—And, Clay, lay out wune dressing 
things for the Colonel: we were always i)retty much of a sisut, 
Rawdon, my boy, and neither of us ride so light os we did when we 
first entered the coriw.” With which, ami leaving the Colonel to 
dress himself, Macmunlo turned namd brwanls the wall, ami resumed 
the perusal of Jidl’s Life, until such time as his friend’s toilette was 
complete, and he was at liberty to commenf* his own. 

This, as he was about to meet a lonl. Captain Macmurtlo performerl 
with particular care. He waxed his mustaehios into a state of brilliant 
polish, and put on a tight cravat and a trim buff waisbjoat: so that 
all the young officers in the mess-room, whither Cmwley ha/1 pre«»flefl 
his friend, complimented Mac on his appearance at brcokfiist, and 
asked if he was going to be ntarried that Sunday 1 
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CHAPTER LV 

IN irmCH THE SAME SUBJECT IS PURSUED 

B ecky did not rally from the state of stnpor and eonfiision in 
which tlie events of the previous night lia^l plunged her intrepid 
spirit, until the bolls of the Curzon Street Clmpols were ringing 
for afternoon service, and rising flnm lier be<l she b^n to ply her 
own Isdl, in order to summon the French maid who Inul left her 
some lioure before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Cmwlcy rang many times in vain; and though, 
on the last occasion, she rang with such vehemence as to piUl down 
the bell-rope, MiMlemoisclle Fifine did not imike her a]>])esinui(%,— 
no, not though her mistress, in a gretit '])et, tuul with the'' Ijell-rope 
in her hand, came out to the binding-place with her hair over her 
shoulders, and siireamed out reiieatedly for her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, and 
upon that permission which is called Frendi leave among us. After 
picking up the triukets in the 'drawing-room, Mademoiselle bad 
asamded to her own apartments, jaickeil and conlcd her own boxes 
tberc, triiqHxl out and called a cab for bcraclt) brought down her 
trunks with her own hand, and without ever so much as asking the 
aid of any of the other sei-vants, who would probably have refused 
it, as they hated her cordially, iuid without wishing any one of them 
good-bye, luul nuide her exit ^m Curzoii Street. 

The game, in her opinion, was over in that little domestic estab¬ 
lishment. Fifine went off in a cab, as we have known more exalted 
persons of her nation to do umler similar cireumstanccs ; but, more 
provident or lucky tlniu these, she secured not only her own property, 
but some of her mistress’s (if indeed that lady could bo said to have 
any property at all)—and not only canied off the trinkets before 
alluded to, and some fiivourite dresses on which slie had long kept 
her eye, but four richly gilt Louis Qmitorze candlesticks, six gilt 
Albums, Keepsakes, and Books of Beauty, a gold enamelled snuff¬ 
box which had once belonged to Madame du Bani, and the sweetest 
little inkstand and muther-of-])earl blotting-book, which Becky used 
when she composed her charming little pink notes, had vanishwl 
from the premises in Curzon Street together with Mademoiselle 
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Fifine, niid all tlip silver laid on the table for the little whieh 

Kawdon intemipteil. The phito*! ware Mademoiselle left Itehiiul her 
was bw cumbrous, proKably for which reswon, no doidrt, she also left 
the fire-irons, tlio chimney-glasses, and the rosewtNNl cottage pumo. 

A lady verj’ like her suhseiiut'ntly kept a milliner's shop in the 
Rue du Helder at Paris, when; she livcti with gn'at cnulit and en¬ 
joyed the patronage of my Lonl Steyne. This iH'rsou ahvays H]Kikc 
ot England as of the most tn'acheiDus inuntry in the world, and 
stated to her yomig pupils that she had lavn iijfivvutiiu’iit by 
natives of that ishind. It was no doiilrt com]nission for her misfor¬ 
tunes which induced the Manjuis of Stcyiie to la* so very kind to 
Ma4lame de jjaint-Auianintlu!. May she tlourish as slic d<'«crv«-s, 
she apiiears no more in our (|Uiirt(‘r of A'anity Fair. 

Hearing a buzz anil a stir ladow, and indignant at the impudeniv 
of those servants who would not answer her summons, Mm. Crsiwlcy 
flung her moniing robe namd licr, and dcscendcil majestically to the 
drawing-room, whence the noise inweeileii. 

The ceok w'as there with blackcneil fiicc, si-atcil on the lieautiful 
chintz ^tii by the side of Mm. Haggles, to whom she was lalmini- 
stcringnnanischiiio. Thi? imgc with the sugar-loaf laittons, who 
isirrieil aljout Bwky’s ]iink notes, and junipcii alsmt her little 
carriage with such alacrity, was now cngageil ]nitting his fiiigcm 
into a i-reani dish; the iVxitnian was talking to Haggles, who had 
a fiu-c full of jieqilexity and woe and yet, though the disir was 
o|icn, and Bei'ky had lieen scrcifining a half-ilozcu of tiiniis a few 
feet oflT, not one of her attendants had olx‘ycil her call. “ Have a 
little drop, do’ce now. Mm. liugglcs,” the cisik was saying as Becky 
entered, the white cashmere dressing-gown tloiuicing around her. 

“Sini(ison! Trotter!” the mistress of the house cried in gniat 
wrath. “How dare you stay hen- when you heani me «dl? How 
dare you sit down in niy presence? Whcni’s my maid?” The 
page withdrew his fingers from his mouth with a momentary teiror; 
but the cook took off a glass of manischino, of which Mrs. Haggles 
luul liad enough, staring at Becky over the little gilt glass as she 
draineil its contents. The liipior apjM5arcd to give the islious 
rebel courage. 

“ Ymr sofy, indeed! ” Mrs. Cook said. “ I’m a settin’ on Mrs. 
Rgggles’s sofy. Don’t you stir, Mrs. Haggles, Mum. I’m a settin’ 
on Mr. and Mrs. Rogglcs’s sofy, which they tsnight with honest 
money, and very dear it cost ’em, too. And I’m thinkin’ if I set 
here until I’m paid my wages, I shall set a precious long time, Mrs. 
Haggles; and set I will, too—ha I ha!” and with this she filled 
herself another glass of the liquor, and drank it with a more hideous 
satirical air. 
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“ Trotter! Simpson! turn that drunken wretch out,” screamed 
Mrs. Cmwley, 

“I shawn’t,” said Trotter the footman; “turn out yourself. 
Pay our sellerics, and turn me out too. WM go &st enough.” 

“Are you all hero to msult- me?” cried Becky in a fiiry; 
“ when Colonel Crawley comes home I’ll-” 

At this the servants burst into a hoarse haw-haw, in which, 
however. Haggles, who still kept a most melancholy countenance, 
did not join. “ He ain’t a coming back,” Mr. Trotter resumed. 
“ He sent for his things, and I wouldn’t let ’em go^ although Mr. 

. Haggles would; and I don’t blieve he’s no more a Colonel than I 
am. He’s hoff: and I suppose you’re a goiu’ after him. You’re 
no better tlian swindlers, both on you. Don’t be a bullyin’ me. I 
won’t stand it. Pay us our sellerics, I say. Pay us our selleries.” 
It was evident, from Mr. Trotter’s flushed countenance and defec¬ 
tive intonation, that ho, too, luul had recourse to vinous stimulus. 

“ Mr. Haggles,” said Becky, in a passion of vexation, “ you will 
not surely let me be insidtcd by that drunken man ? ” 

“ Hold yoiu* noise, Trotter; do now,” said Simpson the page. 
He Wits affected by his mistress’s deplorable situation, and siibcceded 
in preventing an outrageous denial of the epithet “ dnmken ” on the 
footman’s part. 

“ 0 Mam,” said Haggles, “ I never thought to live to see this 
year day. I’ve known the Crawley &mily ever since I was bom. 
I lived butler with Miss Crawley for thirty years; and I little 
thought one of tliat family was a goin’ to ruing me—yes, ruing me ” 
—said the poor fellow with tears in his eyes. “ Har you a goin’ to 
pay me? You've lived in this ’ouse four year. You’ve ’ad my 
substance: my plate and linning. You ho me a milk and butter 
bill of two ’nndred pound, you must ’ave noo-laid heggs for your 
homlets, and cream for your spanil dog.” 

“ She didn’t care wlrnt her own flesh and blood had,” interposed 
the cook. “ Many’s the time, he’d have starved but for me.” 

“He’s a chaiaty boy now. Cooky,” said Mr. Trotter, with a 
dnmken “ha I ha I”—and honest H^les continued, in a lamen¬ 
table tone, an enumeration of his grieft. All he said was true. 
Becky and her husband had rained him. He had bills coming 
due next week and no means to meet them. He would be sold up 
and turned out of his shop and his house, because he had trusted to 
the Crawley family. His tears and lamentations made Becky more 
peevish them ever. 

“You all seem to be against me,” she said bitterly. “What 
do you wont ? I can’t pay you on Sunday. Come back to-morrow, 
and ni pay you everything. I thought Colonel Crawley harl settled 
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with you. Ho will to-juom»w. I ileclitre to you hikui iiiy honour 
timt he left homo this inomiuj; with fifteen hundreil |x>un(lK in his 
p(H!ket-book. He has left me nothing. Ajtply to him. Give me 
a bonnet and shawl and let me go out ami find him. There was 
a difference between us this moniing. You all seem to know it. 
I promise you upon my wonl that yon shall all lx* ixiid. He has 
got a good ap)X)intnient. Let me go nut and find him." 

This audacious statement caused Raggles and the other ixmaiagcs 
prwnt to look at one anotlier with a wild surprise, and with it 
Reliecea left them. She went njmtiiirs ami dressed herself this time 
without the aid of her French maid. She went int 4 » Rawdon’s nsim, 
and there saw that a tnmk and Ixig were jmeked nwly for removal, 
with a pencil direction that they should Ix’ given when called for; 
then she went into the Frenchwoman's gjirret; everything was clean, 
and all the drawers emptied then*. She Ix-tliought herself of the 
trinkets which liad Ixscn left on (he ground, and felt certain that the 
woman had fled. “ Go<sl heavens! Wiis ever such ill-luck as mine 1 ” 
she said; “ to Ixj so netur, and to k> 8 e all. Is it all t<x> late ? ” No; 
there was one chance more. 

She'dressed herself, and went away unmolested this time, but 
alone. It was form o’clock. She went swiftly down the streets (she 
hml no money to pay for a ciirriage), and never stopix'd until slm ninic 
to Sir Pitt Crawley’s door, in Great Gaunt Sticet. WIktc wjis Ixidy 
Jane Crawley 1 She Wiis at church. Becky wjis not sorry. Sir Pitt 
was in bis study, and had givefl onlcrs not to W. ilisturlxd - she 
must sec him—she slipiied by the sentinel in livery at once, and was 
in Sir Pitt’s room Ixifbrc the astonished Baronet hiwl even laid down 
the paper. He turned red and startcil Ixick from her with a look 
of great almm mid horror. 

“ Do not look so,” she said. “ I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt; 
you were my ftiend once. Before Go<l, I Jim not guilty. I seem so. 
Everything is against me. And O ! at such a moment! just when 
all my hopes were a 1 x>ut to be reidiscd: just when happiness was in 
store for us.” 

“ Is this tnie, what I sec in the paper, then ? ” Sir Pitt said— a 
paragraph in which had greatly surprised him. 

“ It is tree. Lord Steyne told me on Friday night, the night of 
tliat fatal ball. He has been promisc<l an apfjointment any time 
these six months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Sceratary, told him 
yesterday that it was made out. That unlucky arrest ensuwl; that 
horrible meeting, I was only guilty of too much devotedness to 
Rawdon’s service. I have received Lonl Steyne alone a hundred 
times before. I confess I harl money of which Rawdon knew nothing. 
Don’t you know how careless he is of it, and could I dare to confide 
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it to him ? ” And so she wont on with a perfectly connected story, 
which she poured into the ears of her perplexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Bwky owned, and with perfect 
frankness, but deep contrition, that haring remarked Lord Steync’s 
partiality for her (at the mention of which Pitt blushed), and Iming 
Bociuti of her own virtue, she had determined to turn the great peer’s 
attachment to the advantage of herself and her fiimily. “ I looked 
for a peerage for you, Pitt,” she said (the brother-in-law again turned 
retl), “ We have talked about it. Y^our genius and Lord Steyne’s 
interest made it more than probable, had not this dreadful calamity 
come to put an end to all oiu: hopes. But, first, I own that it was 
my object to rescue my dear husband,—him whom I love in spite 
of all his ill-usage and suspicions of mo,—to remove him from the 
poverty and ruin which waa impending over us. I saw Lord Steyne’s 
partiality for me,” she said, Ciisting down her eyra. “ I own that I 
did everything in my power to make myself pleasing to him, and as 
fiir as an honest woman may, to secure his—^his esteem. It was only 
on Friday morning that the news arrived of the death of the Governor 
of Coventry Island^ and my Lonl instantly ^ured the appointeicnt for 
my dear husband. It was intended as a surprise for him, -he waa 
to sec it in the papers to-day. Even after tluit horrid arrest took 
place (the expenses of which Lord Steyne generously said he wordd 
settle, so that I was in a manner prevented from *!oming to my 
huslMind’s assistance), my Lonl was laughing with me, and saying 
that my dearest Rawdon would he consoled when he read of his 
appointment in the paper, in that shocking spim—bailiffs house. 
And then -then he came home. His suspicions were excited,—the 
dretulful scene took place between my Lonl and my cniel, cmel 
Rawdon—^and, 0 ray God, what will happen next 1 Pitt, dear Pitt! 
pity me, and reconcile us! ” And as she spoke she flung herself 
doAvn on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold of Pitt’s 
hand, which she ki88c<l passionately. 

It was in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, returning from 
church, ran to her husband’s room dirattly she heard Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley was closeted there, found the Baronet and his sister-in-law. 

“I am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter this 
house,” Lady Jane said, trembling in every limb, and turning quite 
pale. (Her Ladyship had sent out her maid directly after breakfast, 
who luid communicated with Haggles and Rawdon Crawley’s house¬ 
hold, who tuul told her all, and a great deal more than they knew, 
of that story, and many others besides.) “ How dare Mrs. Crawley 
to enter the house of— of an honest family 1 ” 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife’s display of vigotu. 
Becky still kept her kneeling posture, and dung to Sir Pitt’s hand. 
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“Tell her that slip ihnw nut know all. TpH Iht that I am itiiio- 
cent, <lpar Ktt,"’ alie whiin|K>rptl out. 

“Uljon my woiil, my lovp, 1 Ihiiik you do JIrn. Uniulpy iii- 
juaticp,” Sir Pitt twid : at which siiccch l{i-l)o<ra waa vaatly ndieved. 
“Indortl I ludicvc her to Ik*-”, 

“Tobcw’hat!” cried out Lady .raiic, her clear voice thriiliiii;, 
and her heart iH'atiiio violently as she sjMtkc. “ To In* a wickeil 
woiiiuii - a hejirtlesH mother, a fals«' wife ! Shi' never loved her dear 
little boy, who usihI to fly heiv and tell me of her cruelty to him. 
She never came into a faiuily but she stiuve to briujt misery with 
her, and to weaken the most saered allectioiis with her wickiil flattery 
ami falsehooils. She has deeeiveil her ImslKiml, as she has deceived 
everylxMly; her soul is black with vanity, worldliness, and all sorts 
of prime. 1 treiidde when J touch her. 1 kii'p my children out of 
her sioht. I— —” 

“Lady Jane!” crieil Sir Pitt, starting up, “this is really 
languafje-” 

“I have Ix'eu a true and faithful wife to you. Sir Pitt,” Lady 
Jane einjtiuned intrepidly ; “ 1 have kept my marriaf;e vow as I 
imulc it'bi CLhI, and havelHi'ii olsilient and };entle as a wifi' should. 
But righteous oliedieiice has its limits, and I dccliu-e that I will not 
Ixsir tliat that woman ajpiiii under my nsif; if she enters it, I and 
my children will leave it. She is not worthy to sit down with 
Christian people. You you must cIhkwi', sir, In'tweeii her and 
me;” and with this my Lady sw^it out of tlie nsan, flulleriu}{ with 
her own audacity, and leaving licbccca and Sir Pitt not a little 
astonisheil at it. 

As for Becky, she was not hurt; nay, she was phnsi'd. “ It 
was the diamoud-elasii you ^ive me,” she said to Sir J’itt, mwliiiiK 
him out her hand ; and before she left him (llirwhii'h event you may 
lie sure my Tsidy Jane was looking out from her dressinj'-iiMim window 
in the upper storey) the Baronet had pioniiseil to «o and seek out his 
brother, and endeavour to briii" about a reiioneiliation. 

Rawdoii found some of the youne fellows of the rej;iment seateil 
in the mess-room at breakfast, and was induced without much difli- 
culty to i»u;tnkc of that meid, ami of the devilled Icon of fowls and 
Bodu-watcr with which these youim j^'iitlemen fortified themselvi's. 
Then they had a conveisation befittiu;{ the day and their time of 
life: about the next pi"con-matoh at Battersia, with n-lative liets 
upon Ross and Oslwldiston : alsait Mademoiselle Ariane of the 
French Oi)eni, and who had left her, and how she was eonsoleil by 
Panther Carr; and almt the fijrht l)etween the Butcher and the 
Pet, and the probabilities that it was a cross. Young Tandyman, 
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& hero of sevouteeu, iaburiously endeavouriuj; to get up a pair of 
mustachios, had eeeu the light, and spoke in the most scientific 
manner about the battle, and the condition of the men. It was he 
who had driven the Butcher on to the ground in his rliag, and passed 
the whole of the previous night with him. Had there not been foul 
play he must have won it. All the old files of the Bing were in 
it: and Tandyman wouldn’t pay; no, dammy, he wouldn’t pay.— 
It was but a year since the young Comet, now so knowing a Wd 
in Cribb’s parloim, had a still lingering lildng for tofiy, and used to 
be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, demireps, 
until Maemurdo came down and joined the boys and the conversa¬ 
tion. He did not appear to think that any especial reverence was 
due to their boyhood; the old fellow cut in with stories, to the full 
as choice as any the youngest rake present had to teU;—nor did his 
own grey hairs nor their smooth feces detain him. Old Mac was 
fiunous for his good stories. Ho was not exactly a lady’s man; that 
is, men asked him to dine rather at the houses of their mistresses 
than of their mothers. There can scarcely be a life lower, jjerhaps, 
than his; but he was quite contented with it, such as it wa^,'aud led 
it in perfect good-natm:e, simplicity, and modesty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished, a copious breakfast, most of the 
others hiul concluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas was smoking 
an immense meerschaum pipe, whUe Captain Hugnes was employed 
with a cigar: that violent little dtril Tandyman, with his little bull- 
terrier between his legs, was tossing for shillings with all his might 
(that fellow was always at some game or other) against Captain 
Douceace ; and Mac and Bawdon walked ofiT to the Club, neither, 
of course, having given any hint of the business which was occupy¬ 
ing their minds. Both, on the other hand, had joined pretty gaily 
in the conversation; for why should they interrupt itl Feasting, 
drinking, ribaldry, kughter, go on alongside of all sorts of other 
occupations in Vanity Fair,—the crowds were potuing out of church 
as ^wdon and Ids friend passed down St. .James’s Street and 
entered into their Club. 

The old bucks and habituds, who ordinarily stand gaping and 
grinning out of the great fiont window of the Club, had not arrived 
at their posts as yet, —the newspaper-room was almost empty. Qjie 
man was present whom Bawdon did not know; another to whom 
he owed a little score for whist, and whom, in consequence, he did 
not care to meet; a third was reading the Royalitt (a periodical 
fiunous for its scandal and its attachment to Church and Kii^) 
Sunday paper at the table, and, looking up at Crawley witli some 
interest, said, “ Crawley, I congratulate you.” 
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“ What d(» you in«in i ” said tlie Colonel. 

“ It’s in the Observer and the Jiot/alisf too,” sahl Mr. Smith. 

“What?” Rawdon erietl, tuniin^' veiy ml. He thoiiKlit that 
the affair with Lonl Steyne Wiis almidy in the public ]>rinto. Smith 
looked up wondering and smiling :it the agitiition which tlie Colonel 
exhibited as he took up the piper, and, trembling, h'gan to read. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Bniwn (the gentleman with whom Rawdon 
hud the outstanding whist account) had liecn hdking about the 
Colonel just before he came in. 

“ It is come just in the nick of time,” said Smith. “ I sup])ose 
Crawley hail not a shilling in the world.” 

“ It’s a wind that blows everylxxly good,” Mr. Brown said. “ He 
can’t go away without laying me a pony he owes me.” 

“ What’s the salary ? ” asknl Smith. 

“ Two or tlircc thousand,” answcml the other. “ But the 
climate’s so infernal, they don’t enjoy it long. Livcrscegc died 
after eighteen months of it: and the man Ijeforc went off in six 
weeks, I hear.” 

“ Soivp peojde say his brother is a very clever man. I always 

found hiiilf a d-Iwre,” Smith ejaculah’d. “ He must have gooil 

interest, though. He must have got the Colonel the pliur.” 

“ lie ! ” said Brown, with a sneer - “ Pooh ! - It was Lonl Steyne 
got it.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“A virtuous woman is a crowh to her hiislKind,” answcml the 
other enigmatically, and went to rend his iKi]iers. 

Rawdon, for his jiart, read in the Royalist the following astonish¬ 
ing paragraph- 

“ Govkrkorshii’ of Covkntby Island.- H.M.S. Yelloivifirk , 
Commander Jaunders, has biought letters and imjjers from Coventry 
Island. H.E. Sir Thomas Liverseege had fallen a victim to the 
prevailing fever at Swampton. His loss is deeply felt in the flourish¬ 
ing colony. We hear that the Governorship has been offeml to 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo ofliissr. 
We need not only men of acknowledged bravery, but men of admini¬ 
strative talents to superintend the affairs of our rolonics; and we 
hauB no doubt that the gentleman selected by the Colonial Oflii* to 
fill the lamented vacancy which has occurwl at Coventry Island is 
admirably calculated for the post which he is about to occupy.” 

“ Coventry Island ! where was it ? who had appointed him to tJie 
government? You must take me out as your secretary, old boy," 
Captain Macmuido said, laughing; and as Crawley and his friend 
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oat wondering and ijerjdexcd over the announccninnt, the Cluh wjiiter 
brought in to the Colonel a ctinl, on which the name of Mr, Wcnhain 
waa engraved, who begged to sec Colonel Crawley, 

The Colonel and his iude-de-camp went out to meet the gentle¬ 
man, rightly conjecturing tliat be was an emissiiry of Lonl Steyne. 
“ How d’ye do, Crawley ? I am glad to see you,” Bai<l Mr. Wenham, 
with a bland smile, and grasping Crawley’s hand with great cordiality. 

“ You come, I supiKwe, from-’ 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Wenham. 

“ Then this is my friend Captain Macmiudo, of the Life Guards 
Green.” 

“ Delightefl to know Captain Macmiirdo, I’lnsiune,” Mr. Wenham 
said, and tendered another smile and shake of the hand to the sm^rnd, 
as he had done to the principal, Miic put out one finger, aimed 
with a buckskin glove, and made a very frigid bow to Mr. Wenham 
over his tight cravat. He was, perhaps, discontented at licing put 
in communication with a p4kin, and thought tliat Lonl Steyne shoidd 
have sent liim a Colonel at the very least. 

“ As Macmimlo acts for me, and knows what I mcau^” Crawley 
said, “ I had better retire and leave yoii together.” 

“ Of course,” said Macmunlo. 

“ By no means, my dear Colonel,” Mr. Wenliaui said; “ the 
interview which I liad the honour of requesting was with you ]ieisoii- 
ally, though the coiiqiany of Captain Miuanunlo cannot fiiil to be 
also most pleasing. In fact, Csfptaiii, I hojic tliat 'our conversation 
will lead to none but the most agreeable results, very different from 
those which my friend Colonel Crawley appeal's to antieiiaite.” 

“ Humph! ” said Captain Maemurdo. —Be luuiged to these 
civilians, he thought to himself, they are always for arranging and 
speechifying. Mr. Wenham took a chair which was not offered to 
him —took a pajier from ids pocket, and imimed— 

“ You have seen this gratifying annmmc.ement in the papers this 
morning. Colonel 1 Government has secured a most valuable servant, 
and you, if you accept office, as I presume you will, an excellent 
appointment. Three thousand a year, delightful climate, excellent 
government-house, all your own way in the Colony, and a certain 
promotion. I congratulate you with all my heart. I presume you 
know, gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebted for tliis piece of 
patronage 1 ” 

“ Hanged if I know,” the Captain said: his principal turned 
very red. 

“ To one of the most generous and kindest men in the world, 
as he is one of the greatest—to my excellent friend, the Marquis 
of Steyna” 
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“ I’ll sec him «1-Ix'torc I take liin plait*,” jptnvlpil out Ihiwiloii. 

“You are irritutoil ajaiinst my uohic frioml," Mr. Wenliam 
calmly rcfumieil: “ ami now, in the immo of ttuiimou scnue ami 
justice, tell me why ? ” 

“ Why 1 ” crieil Ruwilon in 8ur|»risi*. 

“Why? Dummy!” aaiil the (’aptuin, riu^in;; hiu ntick on tin: 
ground. 

“Dummy, imiccil,'’said Mr. Wcnliam, with the most agn'caldc 
sinilc; “still, look at the matter as a man of the world as au 
honest man, and see if yon have not lieen in tin* wiong. You eonie 
home from a journey, and iimi what ! my Isutl Steyiie supping 
at your house in Curzon iStn’ct with Miu Cniwley. Is tlie cin um- 
Btanec strange or novel 7 Has he not Isfu a hmidred times Isdon; 
in the same isisitionl U|m>u my honour ami word as a gentleman ” 
(Mr. Wenham here put his Iiand on his waisteisit with a iKirliamen 
tary air), “I declare I think thatyonr snsiiieions are monstrous and 
utterly unfounded, and that they injnn; an honoumhle gentli'inan 
who has proveil his giMxl-will towanls you hy a thousand Ismefae 
tions — air<' u most sisitless j^iid innrH'cnt lady.” 

“You don’t mean to say that that CinM ley’s ndstaken?” sidd 
Mr. Macmunlo. 

“I believe that Mrs. Cniwley is as iums'ent as my wile, Mrs. 
Wenham," Mr. Wenham said with great energy. “1 believe that, 
misled by an infernal jealousy, my friend lien* strikes a blow against 
not only an infirm and old man ot high station, his eonstant friend 
and liencfaetor, but agaiust his wife, his own dearest honour, his 
son’s future reputation, and his own pn»sis'ets in life. 

“I will tell you what hapiKineil,” Mr. Wenham ifintinmsl with 
great solemnity; “I was sent fiir this morning by my Lonl Steyne, 
and found him in a )iitiable stab*, as, I nei-d lianlly infonn Colonel 
Crawley, any man of ago and infirmity would Isi after a jiersonal 
conflict with a man of your strength. I say to your faiu: it was a 
cruel advantage you took of that strength. Colonel (.'niwley. It 
was not only the body of my noble and exi’ellent friend whieli was 
wounded,— ins heart, sir, was bleeding. A man whom he had 
loaderl with benefits and reganlwl with aflix'tion, hml subjei-twl him 
to the foulest indignity. What was this very ap]wiiitnient, which 
appears in the journals of toxlay, but a proof of his kindness to you ? 
When I saw his Lordship this morning I found him in a state piti¬ 
able indeeil to see: and as anxious as you are to n*venge the outrage 
committed upon him, by blood. You know he has given his jiroofs, 
I presume. Colonel Crawley ? ” 

“ He has plenty of pluck,” said the Colonel. “ Nobody ever 
said he hadn’t.” 
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“ His ftret order to me was to write a letter of challenge, and to 
carry it to Colonel Crawley. One or other of ub,” he said, “ must 
not Biu-vive the outrage of last night.” 

Crawley nodded. “ You’re coming to the point, Wenhara,” he 
said. 

“ I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. Good God! sir,” I 
said, “ how I regret that Mrs. Wenham and myself bad not accepted 
Mrs. Crawley’s invitation to sup with her! ” 

“ She asked you to sup with her 1 ” Captain Macmimlo said. 

“After the Opera. Here’s the note of invitation—stop—no, 
this is another paper—I thought I had it, but it’s of no consequence, 
and I pledge you my word to the fiict. If we had come—and it 
was only one of Mrs. Wenham’s headaches which prevented us—die 
suffers under them a good deal, especially in the spring—if we had 
come, and yon had retiuncd home, there would have been no quarrel, 
no insult, no suspicion—and so it is positively because my poor wife 
has a headache that you are to bring death down upon two men of 
honour, and plunge two of the most excellent and ancient &milie8 
in the kingdom into disgrace and sorrow.” * 

Mr. l^murdo looked at his principal with the air of a man 
profoundly puzzled : and Rawdon felt with a kind of rage that his 
prey was escaping him. He did not believe a wonl of the story, 
and yet, how discredit or disprove it 1 

Mr. Wenham continued with the some fluent oratory, which in 
his place in Parliament he hacf so often practised—“ I sate for an 
hour or more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, beseeching, imploring Lord 
Steyne to forego his intention of demanding a meeting. I pointed 
out to him that the circumstances were after all suspicious—they 
were suspicious. I acknowledge it,—any man in yoim position 
might have been taken in—I said that a man furious with jealousy 
is to all intents and purposes a madman, and should be as such re¬ 
garded—that a duel between you must lead to the disgrace of all 
parties concerned—that a man of his Lordship’s exalted station hod 
no right in these days, when the most atrocious revolutionary 
principles, and the most dangerous levelling doctrines are preached 
among the vulgar, to create a public scandal; and that, however 
innocent, the common people would insist that he was guilty. In 
fine, I implored him not to send the challenge.” 

“ I don’t believe one wonl of the whole story,” siud Rawdon, 

grinding his teeth. “ I believe it a d-lie, and that you’re in it, 

Mr. Wenham. If the challenge don’t come from him, by Jove it 
shall come from me.” 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage interruption of 
the Colonel, and looked towards the door. 
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But lie found a champion in Captain Macinunlo. That ^'cntlonuin 
rose up with an oath, ami rcbuketl Kawdon for his lanj{uaj^. “ You 
<)Pnt tho affair into my hands, ami you shall m-t as I think fit, by Jove, 
and not as you do. You hare no right to insult Mr. Wenhani with 
this sort of langiuige; and ilamm,v,dlr. W'enhain, yon deserve an 
apology. And as for a ehalleiigc to Lonl Steyne, you may get sonie- 
liody else to cany' it, I won’t If my lonl, alter Iwing thnisheii, 
chooses to sit still, dammy let him. And as for the affair u'ith 
with Mrs. Cniwley, my belief is, there’s nothing jmiveil at all: that 
yonr wife’s iniuK-eiit, as innocent sis Mr. Wenhain says she is; and 

at any nitc, that you wonlil In- a d-l<«il not to take the jilaee ami 

hold your tongue.” 

“Captain Maemimlo, you Bix“.ik like a man of s«*nse,’' Mr. 
Wenluim crieil out, immensely relieveil—“ I forget any woiils that 
Colonel Crawley has used in the irritiition of the moment.'’ 

“ I thought you would,” liitwdon siud, with a sneer. 

“Shut your mouth, you old stwipid,” the Ca]>tain said gfMsl- 
naturedly. “ Mr. Wenhani ain’t a fighting man ; and i|uite right, t«Hi.” 

“ This matter, in my lieliof,” the Steyne emissary cried, “ might 
to he buried in the most ])ro}'unnd oblivion. A word eoiieeming it 
should never jkish these dmirs. I siwik in the int«*n‘st of my friend, us 
well as of Colonel Crawley, who js'rsists in <-onsi<lering me his enemy.” 

“ I suppose Imnl Steyne won’t talk alsiut it very niiieli,” saiil 
Captain Moemurdo; “and I ilon’t sec why our side should. The 
affair ain’t a very pretty one, any wii^ you take it; and the less said 
about it the better. It’s you are thrashed, and not us; and if you 
are satisfied, why, I think, we should lie.” 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, iijhiu this, and Captain Maeniunlo 
following him to the ihsir, shut it ui»on himself and Lonl Steyne’s 
' agent, leaving Kawdon chafing within. When the two were on the 
other side, Moemurdo lookisl lianl at the other aniluissiulor, and with 
an expression of anything but res|ieet on his round jolly fair. 

“You don’t stick at a trifii', Mr. Wenham,” he said. 

“ You flatter me. Captain Maemurdo,” answered the other, with 
a smile. “ Upon my honour and conscience now, Mrs. Crawley did 
ask us to sup after the Opera.” 

“ Of course j and Mrs. Wenham hml one of her hemlachcs. I 
say, •I’ve got a tliousand-pound note here, which I will give you if 
you will give mo a receipt, please; and I will put the note uji in an 
envelope for Lord Steyne. My man shan’t fight him. But we hail 
rather not take his money.” 

" It was all a mistake,—all a mistake, my dear sir,” the other 
said, with the utmost innoornce of manner; and was bowed down the 
Club steiw by Captain Maemurdo, Just as Sir Pitt Crawley ascended 
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them. There wne a slight ac(iHaintance between these two gentlemen; 
and the Oiiptain, going back with the Baronet to the room where the 
latter’s brother was, told Sir Pitt, in eouiidence, that he liad made 
the affair all right Ixitwccn Lord Stcync and the Colonel. 

Sir Pitt was well pleaHc<l, o£ course, at this intelUgenco; and con¬ 
gratulated his brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of the affair, 
making appropriate moral remarks upon the evils of duelling, and 
the imsatisfictory nature of that sort of settlement of disputes. 

And after tliis preface, he tried with ail his eloquence to effect a 
reconciliation between Riiwdon and his wife. He recapitidated the 
statements which Becky luul uuulc, ix>intcd out the probabilities of 
their troth, and iisscrtol his own Imlief in her innocence. 

But Rawdou would not hear of it. “ She has kc[) money con¬ 
cealed from me thmi ten years,” he said. “ She swore, last night 
only, she luul none from Stcyue. She knew it was all up, directly I 
found it. If she’s not guilty, Pitt, she’s us luul as guilty; and I’ll 
never see her again,—never.” His hca<l ssink down on his chest as 
he spoke the words; and he looked ipiite broken and Siul. 

“ Pour old boy! ” Macmimlo said, sluikiug his hesul., 

Riiwdon Oniwlcy resisted tor some time the idea of taking the 
jdace wliich hud been procured for him by so odious a patron; and 
was also for removing the boy from the si;1um)1 where Lurtl Steyne’s 
interest luul placeil him. He wtis imluccal, however, to acquiesce in 
these benefits by the entieaties of his brother lUid Macmtirdo: but 
mainly by the latter iioiuting oht to him wliat a fury Steyue would 
Ih! in, to think that his enemy’s fortune was nuule through his 
means. 

When the Manpiis of Bteync came abroad after his accident, tlie 
Colonial Secrotary bowed up to him and congnitulatcd himself and 
the Service upon liaving made so excellent an apimintment. These 
congratiihations wero receivwl with a degree of gratitude which may 
be imagined on the part of Lord Steync. 

The secret of the renemdre between him and Colonel Crawley 
was buried in the profouiulcst oblivion, as Wenhani said; that is, 
by tlio seconds and the principals. But before that evening was 
over it ^vaa talketl of at fifty dinner-tablra in Vanity Fair. Little 
Cackleby himself went to seven evening pirties, and told the story 
with comments and enieiuktiouB at each place. How Mrs. Wasliing- 
ton White revelled in it! The Bishopess of Ealing was shucked 
beyond expression; the Bishop went and wrote his name down in 
the visiting-book at Gaunt House that very day. Little Southdown 
was sorry: so you nuiy bo sure was his sister Lady Jane, very sorry. 
Ijady Southdown wrote it off to her other daughter at the Cape of 
Good Hoi*. It was town-talk for at least three days, and was only 
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kept out of the nevi'Bpiiicrs hy the exertioiw of Mr, Waf,% aeting 
iipim a hint from Mr. Wenham. 

The hailiffii ami Imikers sei/x'd uiani pentr Rjigglca in (■urzon 
Stmit, ami the late fair tenant of that ihmu' little nianaion wan in 
tlie meanwhile - where 1 Who earal? Who iwked atiU'r a day or 
two? Was she guilty or not? We all know Imw charitable the 
world is, and how the veixliet of Vanity fair g(K>H when theie is a 
doubt Some ix?o])]c said she had gone to Naples in pursuit of Lortl 
Stcyne; whilst othcre averrwl that his Loiilshiii (piittwl that city, 
and M to Palermo on heaniig of Ikn-ky’s arrival; some siiid she 
Wiis living in Bierstiult, and Inul IxHtome a (hmf tfimnmir to the 
Qu(%n of Bulgaria; some that she Avas at Boulogne; ami others, at 
a boarding-house at CheJtouham. 

Kawdon imule her a tolenildc annuity; and we may Ik; snr«‘ that 
she Wiis a woman who exudd make a little money go a great way, us 
the saying is. He would hare |)iiid his debts on luiving England, 
could he liavc got any Insiunncc OHice to take his life; but the 
climate of Coventry Island was so liiid that he could Ihutow no 
money on,,the strength of his sjilary. lie ivinittol, latwever, to his 
brother pd'nctually, and wrote to his little lK)y legidarly every mail. 
He kept Maemunlo in eigiim; and sent over (piantities of shells, 
cayenne IK'pimt, hot jackh^ guava jelly, and colonial jtrodmKi to 
Liuly Jane. He sent his brother home, the .S'jmw/* 7'ww 
in which the new (bwenior was praised with immense enthusiasm; 
whereas the Smmp Town. Seiitintl, whose wile was not asked to 
(iovernment Housi;, dechued that his Excellency was a tyrant, com- 
jiui'wl to whom Nero was an enlightened philantln'o]iiKt. Litth* 
Riiwdou used to like to get the pa|)effi and rcjid about his E.xc<illcney. 

His mother never made any movement to see, the <'hild. He 
went home to his aunt for Sundays and holidays; he sixm knew 
every bird’s nest about Qikhjii’s Crawley, ami rode out with Sir 
Hnddlestone’s hounds, which he admired so on his first well-ivmem- 
bered visit to HamiMliire. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

GEORGY IS MADE A GENTLEMAN 

G eorgy OSBORNE was now foWy established in his grand- 
MliePs mansion in Russoll Square; occupant of his father’s 
room in the house, and heir-apparent of all the splendours 
there. The good looks, gallant bearing, and gentlemanlike appear¬ 
ance of the boy won the giandsire’s heart for him. Mr. Os^rnc 
was as proud of him os ever he had been of the older George. 

The child had many more luxuries and indulgences than had 
been awardcfl to his father. Osborne’s commerce had prospererl 
greatly of late years. His wealth and importance in thp City hod 
very much increased. He liad been glad enough in fonner days to 
put the elder George to a good private school; and a commission in 
the army tor his son hod been a source of no small pride to liim: 
for little George and his future prospects the old man looked much 
higher. He would make a gentleman of the little cliap, was Mr. 
Osborne’s constant saying regarfling little Georgy. He saw him in 
his mind’s eye, a collegiiut, a parliament-man,— a Baronet, irerliaps. 
The old man thought ho woidd die contentkl if he ooidd see his 
gran<l8on in a &ir way to such honours. He would have none but 
a tip-top college man to educate him,—none of your quacks and 
pretenders—rto, no. A few years before, ho used to be savage, and 
inveigh against all parsons, scholars, and the like,—declaring that 
they were a pack of humbugs, and quacks, that weren’t fit to get 
their living but by grinding Latin and Greek, and a set of super¬ 
cilious dogs, that pretended to look down upon British merclmts 
and gentlemen, who could buy up half a himibed of ’em. He would 
mourn now, in a very solemn manner, that his own education had 
been neglected, and repeatedly point out, in pompous orations to 
Georgy, the necessity and excellence of clajuical acquirements. ^ 
When they met at dinner the grandsire used to ask the lad what 
he liad been reading during the day, and was greatly interested at 
the report the boy gave of his own studio; pretending to under¬ 
stand little .George when he spoke regarding them. He mode a 
hundred blunders, and showed his ignorance many a time. It did 
not increase the respect which the child had for his senior. A quick 
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bnuu and a better cdueation eltiewlipre s]i<>we<l the Iwy very roou 
that his grauflsire was a diiUani j and lie liejunn iii.wniinj'ly t<> imii- 
mand liim and to look down iiiwn him; for his jirevious tHlueation, 
hnniblo and contrai^ted us it hail lieen, hud made a inueh lietter 
gentleman of Geoi^ tlian any jikins of his gmiidiiither mild make 
him. He had lieen brought up by a kind, wisik, and tender woman, 
wlio had no pride alxmt anything but alxmt him, and whose hwirt 
was so pure, and whose 1x>aring was so nuvk and liiimble, that slie, 
could not but needs be a true lady. She bnsii'ii herself in gimtle 
offices and quiet duties; if she never said brilliant things, she never 
sfioke or thought unkind ones; guileless and artless, loving aniL. 
pure, indeed how could our i»oor little Amelia lie other than a n-al 
gentlewoman! 

Young Georgy lordcil over this soft and yielding natun>: and 
the contrast of its simplieity and delii-aey with the ixiarse |N)m)Misity 
of the dull old man with whom he next came in eontart, made him 
lord over the latter too. If he had lieen a I’riiiee Royal he could 
not have been lietter bninght uji to think well of himsidf.' 

Wltijst his mother was yearning utter him at home, and I do 
believe every hour of the day, and during most hours of the sad 
lonely nights, thinking of him, this young gi'iitleman had a iiiimls'r 
of pleasures and consolations iulministereil to him, which maile him 
for his iiart Inar the sepamtion from Amelia very easily. Little 
Isiys who cry when they are ginng to sidnsil - cry Is'causc they arc 
going to a very' uncomfortable jihux*. It is only a very few who 
weep from sheer ailection. When you think that the eyes of your 
childhooil dried at the sight of a piece of gingerbread, and that a 
plum-cake w.-is a comixmsation for the agony of jsirting with your 
mamma and sisters; oh my friend and bnitiicr, you need not Isi tixi 
ixinlident of your own fine feelings. 

Well, then, Master George Oslsimc had every coinfiirt and 
luxury that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit to 
provide. The coachman was instnicted to purchase for him the 
linndsomest jiuny which could be Isnight fur money; and on this 
George was taught to ride, first at a riding-schixil, whence, after 
having perfonned satisfiwtorily without stirriqis, and over the Ieu]i- 
ing-bar, he was conilucted through the New Ibsid to Regent’s Park, 
Olid then to Hyde Park, where he rode in state with Martin the 
coachman liehind him. Old Osborne, who took matters more easily 
in the City now, where he left his affairs to his junior partners, 
would often ride out with Miss 0 . in the same fashionable direction. 
As little Georgy came cantering up with his dandified air, and his 
heels down, his grandfather would nudge the lad’s aunt, and say, 
“ Look, Miss 0 .” And he would laugh, and his face would grow 
1 2 M 
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red with plcastire, as he nodded out of the window to the boy, as 
the groom saluted the carriage, and the footman saluted Master 
George. Here too his aimt, Mrs. Frederick Bullock (whose chariot 
might flaily bo seen in the Ring, with bidlocks or emblazoned on the 
panels and harness, and three pasty -faced little Bullocks, covered with 
cockades and feathers, staring from the windows),—Mrs. Frederick 
Bullock, 1 say, flung glances of the bitterest hatred at the little 
upstart as he r^e by with his hand on his side and his hat on one 
car, as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age. Master George 
wore straps, aud the most beautiful little boots like a man. He 
had ^It spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and a fine pin in his hand¬ 
kerchief; and the neatest little kid ^oves which Lamb’s Conduit 
Street could furnish. His mother had given him a couple of neck¬ 
cloths, and carefully hemmed and made some little shirts for him; 
but when her Samuel came to see the widow, they were replaced by 
much finer linen. He had little jewelled buttons in the lawn shirt- 
fronts. Her humble presents had been put aside—I believe Miss 
Osbunie had given them to the coachman’s boy. Amelia tried to 
think she was pleased at the change. Indeed, she was happy aud 
cliarnied to see the boy looking so dutiful. 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling; 
and this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her b^ 
One day the boy came on his accustomed visit, galloping down the 
little street at Brompton, and bringing, as usual, all tte inliabitants 
to the windows to mlmire his splendour, and with great eagerness, 
and a look of triumph in his face, he pulled a case out of his great¬ 
coat—-(it was a natty white greatcoat, with a cape and a velvet 
collar)—pulled out a red morocco case, which he gave her. 

“I Imught it with my own money, Mamma,” he said. “I 
thought you’d like it.” 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little cry of delighted 
affection, seiz^ the boy and embraced him a hundred times. It 
wi» a miniature of himself, very prettily done (though not half 
handsome enough, we may be sure, the widow thought). His 
grandfather had wished to have a picture of him by an artist whose 
■^orks, exhibited in a shop-window in Southampton Row, had 
caught the old gentleman’s eyes; and George, who had plenty of 
money, bethought him of asking the painter how much a copy of 
the little portrait would cost, saying that he would pay for it out of 
his own money, and that he wanted to ^ve it to his mother. The 
pleased painter executed it for a small price; and old Osborne him¬ 
self, when he heard of the inddent, growled out his sarisiaction, and 
gave the boy twice as many sovereigns as he paid for the miniature. 
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But wliut W118 the grandfather’s pleasure couiimred to Aiuelia’s 
eestasy? That proof of the boy’s affwtion chamictl her so, that 
she thought no child in the world was like here f«>r giaslness. For 
long weeks after, the thought of his love made her hai)py. She 
slept better with the picture und<»r her pillow ; and how many nwiiy 
times did she kiss it, and weep and pray over it! A small kindness 
from those she loved made that timid hawt gnitefnl. Siii<*e her 
jiarting with George she had had no such joy and c-onsolatuai. 

At his new home Master George ruled like a hml; at dinner he 
invited the Iwlies to drink wine with the utmost coolness, and took 
off his chamimgne in a way which ehanned his old gr.indtjithes. 
“Look at him,” the old man would say, nudging his neigldsnir, 
with a delighted purple face, “did yo\j ever see such a <‘hap'{ 
Lonl, lonl! he’ll be onlering a dressing-case next, and razors to 
sliave with; Fm blessed if ho won’t.” 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr. Oslsinie’s 
friends so much as they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. 
Justice Coffin no plcasiue to hciir Georgy cut into the eonversiition 
and spuil his stories. Cploncl Fogey was not interrsbal in seiiing 
the little boy half tiiwy. Mr. Sorjeiuit Toffy’s lady felt no ]Nirtieular 
gratitude, when, with a twist of his ellmw, he tilted a glass of jKtrt 
wne over her yellow satin, and laughed at the disaster: nor was 
she better plowed, although old.OsImrne was highly delighted, when 
Georgy “ whopped ” her third boy (a young gentlciiiau a year 
older than Gwrgy, and by cliahcc home for the holidays from 
Dr. Ticklens’s at Ealing School) in Russell Sriuare. Georgii’s 
grandfather gave the Iwy a omple of sovereigns for that feat, and 
promised to rewanl him fiuther for every boy almvc his own size 
and age whom he whoppc<l in a similar manner. It in difficult to 
say what good the old man saw in these comhiits; he had a v:igue 
notion that (piumdling made boys hardy, and that tyranny wtis a 
useful accomplishment for them to leant. English youth have Ihcii 
BO educated time out of mind, and we have hundreds of thousands 
of apologists and admirers of injustit**, misery, and bnitality, as 
{terixitrated among children. Flushed with praise and victory over 
Master Toffy, Gcoige wished naturally to pursue his c(jn<iuests 
iiirther, and one day as he wiw stnitting abtuit in pnsligiously 
dandified new clothes, near St. Panenw, ami a young Itakeris Isty 
mode sarcastic comments upon his appeamnra, the youthful patri¬ 
cian pidlcd off his dandy jacket with great spirit, and giving it in 
charge to the friend who accompanied him (Master Totld, of Great 
Coram Street, Russell Square, son of the junior partner of the house 
of Osborne & Co.)—George tried to whop the little baker. But 
the chances of war were im&vourable this time, and the little 
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)M,ker whopixsl Owirgy: who came home with a rueful blaek eye 
and all his fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his 
own little nose. He told Ins gnindfather that he hml been in 
combat with a giant; and fnghtened his poor mother at Brompton 
with long, and by no means autheutic, accounts of the battle. 

This yonng Todd, of Coram Street, Russell Square, was Master 
George’s great fiiend and admirer. They both had a taste for 
painting thraitrittil characters; for hanlbake and raspberry tarts; 
for sliding and skating in the Regent’s Park and the Serpentine, 
when the weather permitted; for going to the play, whither they 
«.were often conducted by Mr. Osborne’s orders, by Rowson, Master 
George’s a]ipomtcd body-servant; with whom they sate in great 
comfort in the pit. 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all the principal 
thciitres of the metropolis—knew the names of all the actors from 
Drury Lane to Sadler’s Wells; and i)erformcd, indeed, many of the 
l)hiys to the Todd family and their youthfid friends, with West’s 
futiious characters, on their paatel)oard theatre. Rowson, the foot¬ 
man, who was of a generous disposition would not unfretfucntly, 
when in Ciish, treat his young master to oysters after the play, and 
to a glass of rum-shrub for a nightcap. We may be pretty certain 
that Mr. Ihiwson profitetl in his turn, by his young master’s lil)erality 
and gratitude for the pleasures to which the footiuiui inducted him. 

A famous tailor from the West End of the town,—Mr. OslKinie 
would have none of your City or ilolbom bunglers, he said, for the 
l)oy (though a City tailor was gotxl enough for him ),—was summoned 
to oriiameiit little George’s i^rsoii, and Wiis told to sixurc no exiiense 
in so doing. So, Mr. Woolsey, of Conduit Street, gave a hiose to his 
imagination, ami sent the child home fancy trousers, fancy waistcoats, 
and fancy jimkets enough to furnish a school of little dandies. Geoigy 
htul little white waistcoats for evening pirties and little cut velvet 
waistcoats for dimiers, and a dear little darling simwl dressing-gown, 
for all the world like a little man. He dressed fi)r dinner every day, 
“ like a regular West End Swell,” as his grandfather reinarkecl; one 
of the domestics was aflected to his sjxicial service, attendeil him at 
his toilette, answered his bell, and brought him his letters always on 
a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfiist, would sit in the arm-<-hair in the dining¬ 
room, and read the Motming Post, just like a grown-up man. “ How 
he du (hvm and swear! ” the servants woidd cry, delighted at his 
l»recocity. Those who remembered the Captoin his &ther, <leclarefl 
Master George was his Pa every inch of him. He made tlje house 
lively by his activity, his imperiousness, his scolding, and his 
good-nature. 
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Oeonjo’B education ww confidinl to a uoif'IilKniriny wholar and 
private pedsigogiio who “ prepared yoiinj; iiohlenioii and Kratlemen 
for the Universities, the senate, and the lesinied laiili'Ksunis : whose 
. system did not embraee the dpgmdiii{; eorismd severities still pmetised 
at the ancient places of education, and in whose titiuily the pupils 
would find the elegances of refinetl society and the wnlidenw and 
affection of a home,” It W'iis in this way that the Keverend Lawnaieo 
Veid of Hiirt Street, Bloomsbiuy, and Domestic Chaplain to the Eiirl 
of Bareacres, strove with Mrs. A^ial his wile to entice pupils. 

By thus advertising and pushing setlulously, the Domestic 
Oha]ilain and his Lady generally succeeded in having one oy twi^ 
scholars by them: who jKiid a high figure, and were thought to be 
in uncommonly comforttible quarters. There was a l.-irge West 
Indian, whom nolxsly came to see, with a inahogiiny iianplexion, a 
w'oolly head, ami an e.\ceedingly (hindilled apja'amnee; then* was 
another hulking boy of tliree-aiid-twenty whose (>diication had Iren 
neglectetl, and whom Mr. and Mrs. Veal were ht intnaluce into tlie 
indite world; there were two sons of Colonel Jinigles of the I'iist India 
Comiia%’s Service: thesa four Siite down bt <liiim‘r at Mm. Veal’s 
genteel l.)oard, when Georgy was intnMliiceil to her estidilishment. 

Georgy wras, like some dozen other inipils, only a flay l)oy; he 
arrived in the monuiig under the guanlianship of his friend Mr, 
Bowson, and if it wjuj tine, would riile away in the aftenasin on his 
imny, followed by the groom. The wealth of his gniinlfather was 
reiwrtefl in the school to bo pnitligious. The liev. Mr. Veal used 
to compliment Georgy nisni it personally, warning him that he was 
destined tiir a high sbition; that it Ixn-anie him to pre]Kire, by 
sedulity and doeWty in youth, for the lofty duties to which he 
would be called in mature age; that obcflienec iii the ehihl Wiis the 
la'st preiKiration for commaml in tlu; man; and that la* ther(*fore 
begged Gcoige would not bring toffy into the sclasd, and ruin the 
health of the Masters Bangles, who had everything they wanted at 
the elegant and abundant toble of Mrs. Veal. 

With resiKjid to learning, “ the Curri(*uhmi,” sis Mr. Veal loved 
to call it, was of prodigious extent: ami the young gentlemen in 
Hart Street might learn a something of every known science. The 
Rev. Mr. Veal had an orrery, an electrifying machine, a turning 
hfthc, a theatre (in the washhouse), a chemiad afiiMiratus, and what 
he colled a select library of all the works of the l)est authors of 
ancient and modem times and languages. He took the 1 )oys to 
the British Museiun, and descanted upon the antupiities and the 
specimens of natural history there, so that audiences would neither 
round him as he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly admired him as 
a prodigiously well-informed man. And whenever he sfiokc (which 
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he (lid almoet always), he took care to produce the very finest and 
longest words of which the vocabidary gave him the use; rightly 
judging, that it was as cheap to employ a handsome, large, and 
sonorous epithet, as to use a little stingy one. 

Thus he would say to Qcoigi in school, “I observed on my 
return home from taking the indulgence of an evening’s scientific 
conversation with my excellent Inend Doctor Bulders — a true 
archteologian, gentlemen, a true orchseologian—that the windows 
of your venerated grandfather’s almost princely mansion in Russell 
Square were illuminated aa if for the piuposes of festivity. Am I 
- ”ght in my coqjasture, that Mr. Osborne entertained a society of 
chosen spirits round his sumptuous board last night 1 ” 

Little Georgy, who had considerable humour, and used to mimic 
Mr. Veal to his face with great spirit and dexterity, would reply, 
that Mr. V. was quite correct in his surmise. 

" Then those fiiends who had the honour of putaking of Mr. 
Osborne’s hospitality, gentlemen, had no reason, I will lay any 
wager, to complain of their repast. I myself have been more than 
once so favoured. (By tlie way. Master Osborne, you cameMa little 
late this morning, oncl have iW a defaulter in this respect more 
tlian once.) I myself, I sny, gentlemen, humble as I am, have been 
found not unworthy to share Mr. Osborne’s elegant hospitality. 
And though I have feasted with the great and noble of the world 
—^for I presume that I may call my excellent fidend and patron, 
the lUglit Hononrublc George Earl of Baroacres, one of the number 
--•yet I assure you that the boanl of the Britisli merchant was’ 
to the full as richly served, and his reception as gratifying and 
noble. Mr. Bluck, sir, wo will resume, if you please, that passage 
of Eutropius, which was interrupted by the late arrival of Master 
Osborne.” 

To this great man George’s education was for some time en¬ 
trusted. Amelia was bewildered by his phrases, but thought him 
a prodigy of learning. That poor widow made friends of Mrs. Veal, 
for reasons of her own. She liked to be in the house, and see 
Georgy coming to school there. She liked to bo asked to Mrs. 
Veal’s emversaatoni, which took place once a month (aa you were 
informed on pink cards, with A6HNH engraved on them), and 
where the professor welcomed his pupils and their fiiends to weak 
tea and scientific conversation. Poor little Amelia never missed 
one of these entertainments, and thought them delicious so long as 
she nright have Georgy sitting by her. And she would walk from 
Brompton in any weather, and embrace Mrs. Veal with tearful 
gratitude for the delightfid evening she had passed, when, the 
company having retired mrd Georgy gone off with Mr. Rowsotr, his 
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iittendant, poor Mrs. Oabonic put on her clonks and her shawls 
preparatory to walking home. 

As for the learning which Geor^ imbibal under this valnnhle 
master of a hundred sciences, to jmlge from the weekly n'lwits 
which the lad took home to his grandfather, his progress was re¬ 
markable. The names of a score or more of desirable bram^hes 
of knowledge were printed in a table, and the pupil’s pmgress in 
each was marked by the professor. In Greek Georgy WiW jiro- 
nounced aritUa, in Latin optimm, in French trh hien, and so 
forth; and everybody had prizes for everything at the einl of tlie 
year. Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly-headed yoiuig gentleman, and 
half-brother to the Honourable Mrs. Mac Mull, and Mr. Blmik, the 
neglected young pupil of tliree-and-twcnty from the agricultural 
districts, and that idle young scapegrace of a Masfrr Todd befoni 
mentioned, received little eighteen-i)pnny btxiks, with “Athene” 
engraved on them, and a ])umpous Latm inscription from the jiro- 
fessor to his young friends. 

The fiunily of tliis Master T«ld were hangers-on of the house 
of Osborne. The old geptleiuiui hml advaucccl Tisld fnnn 1 )eing a 
clerk to be a junior partner in his establishment. 

Mr. Osborne was the godfother of young Master Todd (who in 
subseiiucnt life wrote Mr. Osborne Ttsld on his ciinls, and Israinc 
a man of decided tashion), while Miss Osbunie hiul m’comiNinii'd 
Miss Maria Torld to the font, and gave her prot^g^ a pniycr-lssjk, 
a collection of tracts, a volume of very Is)w Ohuriih poetry, or some 
such memento of her goodness, every year. Mrs. 0 . drove the 
Todds out in her carriage now and then: when they were ill, her 
footman, in large plush smalls and waistcoat, brought jellies and 
delicacies from Russell Sipiare to Coram Street. Coram Street 
trembled and looked up to Russell Stiuaro indeed; and Mrs. Todd, 
who hail a pretty hand at cutting out jjaper trimmings for haunches 
of mutton, and could make flowers, ducks, &c., out of tunii^m tuid 
carrots in a very creditable manner, would go to “ the S<iuare,” as 
it was called, and assist in the preparations incident to a great 
dinner, without even so much as thinking of sitting down to the 
banquet If any guest foiled at the eleventh hour, Todd was askcil 
to dine. Mrs. Todd and Maria came across in the evening, slipped 
hi with a muffled knock, and were in the drawing-room by the 
time Miss Osborne and the ladies under her convoy reached that 
apartment; and ready to fire off duets and sing until the gentlemen 
came up. Poor Maria Todd ; poor young lady! How she had to 
work and thrum at these dnets and sonatas in the Street, before 
they appeared in public in the Siiuare! 

Thus it seemed to be decr^ by fote, that Georgy was to 
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(lomiaeer over everybody with whom he came in contact, and that 
fnends, relative, and domestics were all to bow the knee before the 
little fellow. It must 1x3 owned that he accommodated himself very 
willingly to this arrangement. Most people do so. And Georgy 
liked to play the part of master, and perhaps liad a natural aptitude 
for it. 

In Russell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. Osborne, and 
Mr. Osborne was afraid of Georgy. The boy’s dashing manners, 
and offliand rattle about books and laming, his likeness to his 
father (dead nnreconcUed in Brussels yonder), awed the old gentlc- 
_I»mn, and gave the young boy the mastery. The old man would 
shirt at some hereditary feature or tone imconsciously used by the 
little lad, and fancy that George’s fiither was again before him. Ho 
tried by indulgence to the grandson to make up for harshness to the 
elder George. People were surprised at his gentleness to the boy. 
He growled and swore at Miss Osborne as usual: and would smile 
when George came down late for breakfest. 

Miss Osbonie, George’s aunt, was a faded old spinster, broken 
down by more than forty years of dulnefls and coarse usage. It 
was easy for a lad of spirit to master her. And whenever George 
wanted auythirrg from her, from the jam-pots in her cupboards, to 
the cracked and dry old colours in her paint-box (the old paint-box 
which she luul luul when she was a prrpil of Mr. Since, and was 
still almost young and blooming), Gwrgy took possession of the 
obJcc;t of his desire, which obtairled, he took no further notice of 
his aunt. 

For his friends and cronies, he had a irornpous old schoolmaster, 
who flattered him, and a toarly, his seiuor, whom he could tlrrash. 
It was dear Mrs. Todd’s delight to leave him with her youngest 
daughter, Rosa Jemima, a darling cliild of eight years old. 'The 
little pair looked so well together, she would say (but not to the 
folks in “the Square,” we may be sure),—“Who knows what 
might happen i Don’t they make a pretty little couple ? ” the fond 
mother thought. 

The broken-spirited, old rnatermil grandfather was likewise 
subject to the little tyrant. He could not help respecting a hul 
who had such fine clothes, and rode with a groom behind him. 
Georgy, on his side, was in the constant habit of hearing coarse 
abuse and vulgar satire levelled at John Sedlcy, by his pitiless old 
enemy, Mr. Osborne. Osborne used to call the other the old 
pauper, the old coal-man, the old bankrupt, and by many other 
such names of brutal contumely. How was Uttle George to respect 
a man so prostrate 1 A few months after he was with his paternal 
grandfiither, Mrs. Sedley died. There hod been little love between 
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her and the child. He did not care to show niiich {jrief. He caiiic 
down to visit his motlier in a fine noM- suit of iiiuuniin^, and was 
very angry that he conld not go to a play uikhi whn-li lie liad set 
. his heart. 

The illness of that old lady had Iwn the (Mru]Nition and 
pcrhaiw the safegnnnl of Amelia. What d(» men know alniut 
women’s martyrdoms? We slionld go mad had wo fo endiiiv’the 
hundredth ])art of those daily isiiiis which are nu'ekly home by 
many women. Ceaseless slavery meeting with no rewanl; constant 
gentleness and kindness met by enielty as (‘onstant; love, lalioiir, 
patiemx!, watchfulness, without even so much us the acknowledgment, 
of a good wonl; all this, how many of them have to lN<iir in <|uict, 

. and appear abroad with cheerful fsices as if they felt nothing. 

I Tender slaves that they are, they must needs t)c hy]NicritcH and 
' weak. 

From her chair Amelia’s mother had taken to her Is'd, wliii li 
she had never left: and from which Mrs. OslKirne heisclf was never 
absent excei)t when she niii to see George. TIui old lady grudged 
her cvc»those rare visits j.she, who had Im'cii a kind, smiling, giNMl- 
natiued mother once, in the days of lur pros|K‘rit,v, but whom 
IKiverty and infinuities Imd broken down. Her illness or estrange¬ 
ment did not ntle(d Amelin. They nither enabled her to sup]M>rt 
the other mlamity under which she was siilfering, and from the 
thoughts of whi(di she was kept by the ee-ascless calls of the invalid. 
Amelia bore her harshness (|uitrf g«‘ntly; sinisdlie*! the uneasy 
jallow; was always remly with a soft answer to the watchful 
querulous voice; soothed the sufferer with wonls of hoi*, such iis 
her pious simple heart could best feel and utter, and closed the eyes 
that had once looketl so tenderly nisai her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the consola¬ 
tion and c-omtbrt of the Iterciival old father, who Wiis stunned by 
the blow which had befallen him, mid sfessl utterly alone in the 
world. His wife, his honour, his fortune, everything he loveil Ix^t 
had fallen away from him. There was only Amelia to stand by mid 
support with her gentle arms the tottering, heart-broken old man. 
We are not going to write the history: it wmdd be too dreary and 
stupid. I can see Vanity Fair yawning over it iFumnce. 

• 

One day as the young gentlemen were assemblefl in the study 
at the Rev. Mr. Veal’s, ami the domestic chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bareacres was sismting away as usual—a 
smart carriage drove up to the door decorated with the statue of 
Athene, and two gentlemen stepped out. The young Masters 
Bangles rushed to the window, with a vague notion that their 
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&tbcr might have arrived horn Bombay. The great hulking 
Bcholor of thre(Mmd-twenty, who was crying secretly over a passage 
of Eutropius, flattened his neglected nose against the panes, and 
looked at the drag, as the laqmia de place sprang from the box and 
let out the persons in the carriage/ 

“ It’s a &t one and a thin one,” Mr. Bluck said, as a thundering 
knock came to the door. 

Everybody was interested, from the domestic chaplain himself, 
who hoped he saw the Others of some future pupils, down to 
Master Qeorgy, glad of any pretext for laying his bwk down. 

. The boy in the shabby livery, with the fiuled copper buttons, 
who always thrust himself into the tight coat to open the door, 
came into the study and stud, “ Two gentlemen want to see Master 
Osborne.” The professor had had a trifling altercation in the 
morning with that young gentleman, owing to a difference about the 
introduction of crackers in school-time; but his &ce resumed its 
habitual expression of bland courtesy, as he said, “Master Osborne, 
I give you full permission to go and see your carriage friends,—to 
whom I b^' you to convey the lospectM compliments <i^ myself 
and Mrs. Veal.” 

Qeorgy went into the reception-room, and saw two strangers, 
whom he looked at with Ids hc^ up, in his usual haughty manner. 
One was fat, with mustachios, and the other was lean and long, 
in a blue frock-coat, with a brown face, and a grizzled head. 

“ My God, how like he issaid the long gentleman, with a 
start. “ Can you guess who we are, George 1 ” 

'I'he boy’s fluM} flushed up, as it ^d usually when he was moved, 
and his eyes brightened. “I don’t know the other,” he said, “but 
I should think you must be Major Dobbin.” 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled with pleasure 
as he greeted the boy, and taking both the other's hands in his own, 
drew the lad to him. 

“ Your mother has talked to yon about me—has she 1 ” he said. 

“That she has,” Georgy answered, “hundreds and hundreds 
of times.’ 
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CHAPTER LVII 
EOrilEN 


I T was one of the many nuwea for personal pride with wliich old, 
Osborne chose to recrciitc himsciti that Scdley, Ids uiieumt rivtu, 
enemy, and benefactor, Wits in his lust days so utterly dcfeateil 
^ and humiliated, us to be fl>rced to aerapt la'cuniary obli^'ntiuiis at 
the hands of the man who luul most injuFcd and insulted him. ' The 
successful man of the world cursed the old ptmiwr, and relieved him 
fk»m time to time. As he furnished George with money l<)r his 
mother, he gave the boy to understand by Idnts, delivered in his 
bnital,hoarse way, that Gcon^’s matenial gnindfatlier was but a 
wretched old banknjpt and dependant, and that John Seilley might 
thank the man to wdiom he already owe<l ever so nnndi nionc-y, for 
the aid which his generosity now chose to !ulndnist(‘r. (l(‘org«! 
carried the pomiwus supplies to his mother and the shutteivd old 
widower whom it was now the main business of her life to teinl ami 
comfort. The little fellow isitnAised the feeble luid disii)»is)inUHl 
old man. 

It may have shown a want of “ projier pride ” in Amelia that 
she chose to accept these money benelite at the hand^ of her fathers 
enemy. But proi)er prnle and this poor la<ly had never laid much 
ucqua)ntani« together. A disjxMition naturally simple and demand¬ 
ing protection j a long course of poverty ami humility, of daily 
privations and hard words, of kind offices and no returns, ha<l Ikiii 
her lot ever since womanhood almost, or since her Imiklcss inarriug<.> 
with George Osborne. You who sec yojir betters Ijearing up under 
this shame every day, meekly suffering under the slights of fortune, 
gentle and unpitied, {xwr, and rather despised for their poverty, do 
you ever step down from your prosperity, and wash the feet of these 
p8or wearied beggars ? The very thought of them is odious ami low. 

“ There must be classes— there must be rich and poor,” Dives says, 
smacking his claret—(it is well if he even sends the broken meat 
out to Lazarus sitting under tlie window). Very true; but think 
how mysterious and often unaccountable it is—that lottery 6f life 
which gives to this man the purple and fine linen, and sends to the 
other rags for garments and dogs for comforters. 
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So I must own, tliat without much repining, on the contrary 
with something akin to gratitude, Amelia took the crumbs that her 
father-in-law let drop now and then, and with them fetl her own 
parent. Directly she undcrstcxKl it to be her duty, it was this 
young woman’s nature (ladi^, she is but thirty still, and we choose 
to call her a yoimg woman even at that age) —it was, I say, her 
nature to sacrifice herself and to fling all that she had at the feet 
of the Ixjlovod object. During what long thankless nights had she 
workwl out her fingers for little Georgy whilst at home with her; 
what buffets, scorns, privations, poverties had she endure<l for father 
nnd mother! And in the midst of all th®*c solitiuy resignations 
and unseen ^rificcs, she did not resjrect herself any more than the 
world respected her; but I believe thought in her heart tliat she 
was a poor-spirit«l, despicable littlo crcatiue, whose luck in life was 
only too good for her merits. 0 you poor women! 0 you poor 
secret martyrs and victims, whose life is a torture, who are stretchetl 
on racks in yo\u: bedrooms, ivnd who lay your hejuls down on the 
block daily at the ilrawiug-room table; every man who watches 
your irains, or peers into those <lark pl^es where tlie tcituro is 
administered to yoji, must pity you —and—and thank God tliat he 
has a beanl. I recollect seeing, years ago, at the prisons for idiots 
and imulmen at Bicetre, near Paris, a poor wretch bent down under 
the Ixmdagc of his imprisonment and his personal iufu'uiity, to whom 
one of our party gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a comet or 
“ screw ” of paper. The kindness was too much for the poor, epi¬ 
leptic creature. Hu crial in an anguish of delight and gratitude : if 
anylxsly gave you and me a thousand a year, or saved our lives, we 
could not be so affected. And so, if you properly tyrannise over a 
woman, you will find a hulfp’orth of kindness act uixm her, and bring 
tears into her eyes, as though you were an luigel beuefitiug her. 

Some such boons as three were the best which Fortime allotted 
to poor little Amelia. Her life, begun not unprospcrously, had 
come down to this—to a mean prison and a long, ignoble bondage. 
Little Geoigc visited her captivity sometimes, and consoled it with 
feeble gleams of encouragement. Bussell Stjuare was the boundary 
of her prison: she might walk thither occasionally, but was always 
buck to sleep in her cell at night; to perfi}nu cheerless duties ; to 
watch by tlmnklesa sick-beds; to suffer the harassment and tyranny 
of queruloiu disappointed old age. How many thousands of people 
are there, women for the most part, who are doomed to endure this 
long slavery]—who are hospifcil nurses without wages,—sisters of 
Charity, if you like, without the romance and tlie sentiment of 
saerifi^—^who strive, fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied; and fede 
away ignobly and unknown. 
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The hiihlrn nntl awful Wisdom wliicli ni>]Nirtious the dcstiiiies 
of miuikiiid is ploiiscd so to humiliate and «iat down the tender, 
and wise; and to set up the seliish, the foolish, or the wieked. 
Oh, bo humble, my brother, in your iniwjierity! Re ^'(‘iitlc with 
those who are less lucky, if not imire deserving. Think, what riftht 
hare you to be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of tem](tation, 
whose success may be a chance, whose rank may lx; an ancestor’s 
a(»i<lcut, whose prosix'rity is very likely a satiiv. 

They buried Amelia’s mother in the churchyard at Bnanjiton, 
u]K>n just such a rainy, dark day, us Amelia m ollei-ted when first 
she lu«l been there to many George. Her litth; Imy sate b.V her 
side in txunpous new sables. She rcmembei'ed the old ))ew'-woninn 
and clerk. Her thoughts wei'C away in other times as the ]Kii'son 
read. But that she held George’s hand in her own, ]x;rhn]is she 
woidd have liked to change jdaces with . . . TIh-ii, as usual, she 
telt ashamed of her selfish thoughts, and pniyinl inwaiilly to lx* 
strengthened to do her clnty. 

So^he detennined with all her might and stnaigth to try 
and make her old father fiapjiy. She slaved, toiled, iKitchixl, and 
mended, sang and i>l;iye«l Ixickgammon, read out the news|)iiper, 
ciMiked dishi's, for old Scslley, walked him out sedulously into Ken¬ 
sington Ganlens or the Bromptoii lames, listened to his stories with 
untiring smiles and aft’netionate hyisxirisy, or sab- musing by his 
side and c-ominuning with her ouSi thoughts and leminiscenctw, sis 
the old nnm, feeble and quendons, buiiikhI himself on tlm ganlen 
Ismches and prattled about his wrongs or his sorrows. AVhat sad, 
unsatisfactory thoughts those of the widow wen; The childnm 
nuining up and down the 8lop<'s and broail iwths in the gsinlens, 
reminderl her of George who was taken from her: the limt Ge<»rge 
was taken from her: her selfish, guilty love, in Isith instiUK-es, had 
been rebuked and bitterly chastised. She strove to think it was 
right that she should lx‘ so punished. She was such a miserable 
wieked sinner. She was quite alone in the world. 

I know that the mrount of this kind of solitary iinprisrmment 
is insufterably tedious, unless there is some cheerful or humorous 
incident to eidiven it,- -a tender giioler, for instance, or a waggish 
commandant of the fortress, or a mouse to come out and jday alxnit 
Latiide’s beanl and whiskers, or a subterranean ]Missagc under the 
castle, dug by Treiick with his nails and a toothi»ick : the historian 
has no such enlivening incident to n;late in the narrative of Amelia’s 
captivity. Fancy her, if you please, during this ixjriotl, v«y siul, 
but always ready to smile when spoken to; in a very mean, |xx»r, 
not to say vulgar ]K>sition of life; singing songs, making puddings, 
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playing canla, mending stockings, for her old &ther’8 benefit. So, 
never mind, whether she be a heroine or no; or you and I, however 
old, scolding and bankruptmay wo have in our last days a kind 
soft shoulder on wliich to lean, and a gentle hand to soothe our 
gouty old pillows. .. 

Old Scdley grew very fond of his daughter after his wife’s 
death ; and Amelia had her consolation in doing her duty by the 
old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two people long in such 
a low and ungenteel station of life. Better days, as ftr as worldly 
^_pro8^rity went, were in store for both. Perhaps the ingenious 
reader hw guessed who was the stout gentleman who called upon 
(Jcorgy at his school in company with our old friend Major Dobbin. 
It was another old acquaintance returned to England, and at a 
time when his presence was likely to be of great comfort to his 
relatives there. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave fiom his 
good-natured commandant to proceed to Madras, and thence probably 
to Europe, on lugent private affairs, nev^r censesl travelling night 
and <foy until he reached his journey’s end, and luul directed his 
mandi with such celerity, that he arrived at Madras in a high fever. 
His servants who accompanied him brought him to the house of the 
friend with whom he had resolved to stay until his departure for 
Euroi)e in a state of delirium: and it was thought for many, many 
(hiys that ho would never travel iarther tlian the burying-ground of 
the church of St. George’s, where the troops sliould fire a salvo 
over his grave, and whore many a gallant officer lioj fiir away from 
his home. 

Hero, as the poor follow lay tossing in his fever, the people who 
watched him might have heard him raving about Amelia. The 
ideii that he should never see her again depressed him in his lucid 
hours. He thought his last day was come; and he made his solemn 
preparations for departure: setting his aifoirs in this world in onler, 
and leaving the little property of which he was possessed to those 
whom he most desired to benefit. The friend in whose house he 
was lomtol witnessed his testament. He desired to be buried with 
a little brown liair-chain which he wore round his neck, and which, 
if the tmth must bo known, he had got from Amelia’s maid «t 
Bnissels, when the young widow’s hair was cut off, during the fever 
which prostrated her after the death of George Osborne on the 
plateau at Mount St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, liaving undergone such a 
process of blood-letting and c^omel as showed the strength of his 
original constitution. He was almost a skeleton when they put 
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him on boanl the Jiamchmtder Eiiet Imliainaii, Captain from 
Calcutta, touching at Madras; and so u'l'ak and prostrate, that his 
friend who had tended him through his illness, pn)pbe8ied that the 
hon(»t Major would never survive the voyage, ami tiiat he would 
pass some morning, shrouded in Hag and haramoek, over the ship’s 
side, and carrying down to tiie sea with him the relic that he wore 
at his heart. But whether it w'as the sen air, or the hope which 
sprung up in him afresh, from the day that the ship spread her 
canvas and stood out of the roads tow'ards home, our fiieiid iH'gnn 
to amend, and he was quite well (though as gaunt as a greyhound) 
before they reachc<l the Cape. “Kirk will l)e disnpisnnted of hit}, 
majority this time,” he said, with a smile: “ he will ox|iect to' find 
himself gazette<l by the time the regiment rcacln's home.” For it 
must be premised that while the Major was lying ill at Madras, 
having mmlc such prwligious haste to go thither, the gallant - th, 
which had passed many years abroad, which after its joturn fiom 
the West Indies had Iwcn balked of its stay at home by the 
Waterloo campaign, and hiul been ordered from Flanders to India, 
hail rcc«i.ved onlcrs home ^ and the Major might have acconqKUiieil 
his comrades, hml he chosen to wait for their airival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself in his cxhausftil 
state again under the giumlianship of Glorvina. “I think Miss 
O’Dowd woidd have iloiie for me,” he said laughingly, to a fcllow- 
jiassenger, “ if we hml hml her on boanl, and when slic had sunk 
me, she woidd have fidlen upon you, depend iqion it, and carricil 
yon in as a prise to Southampton, Jos, my boy.” 

For ind^ it was no other than our stout friend who was also 
a passenger on board the JUfimehurulet'. He had iwsscd ten years 
in Bengal.— Constant dinners, titiins, pale ale. and claret, the jini- 
digious labour of cutcherry, and the rcfreshinciit of brandy-imwnei; 
which he was forced to take there, hml their effect upon Waterliw 
Sedley. A voyage to Europe was pronounced necessary for him— 
and having served his frill time in India, and hml fine apistiiitmcnts 
which hml enabled him to lay by a considerable sum of money, he 
was free to come home and stay with a good pension, or to return 
and resume that rank in the service to which his seniority and his 
vast talents entitled him. 

o He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but had 
gained in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He hml resumed 
the mustachios to which his service at Waterloo entitled him, and 
swaggered about on deck in a magnificent velvet cap with a gold 
band, and a profuse ornamentation of pins and jewellery about his 
person. He took breakfest in his cabin, and dressed as solemnly 
to appear on the quarter-deck, as if he were going to turn out for 
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Buud Street, or the Courac at Calcutta. He brought a native 
servant with him, who was his valet and pipe-bearer; and who 
wore the Sedlcy crest in silver on his turban. That oriental menial 
Imil a wretched life under the tyranny of Jos Sedley. Jos was as 
vain of his person as a woman,, and took as long a time at his 
toilette as any fading beauty. The youngsters among the p^ngers. 
Young Ohafters of the 150 th, and poor little Ricketts, coming home 
after his thinl fever, usc<l to draw out Sedley at the cuddy-table, 
and make him tell prodigious stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon. He was great when he visited the 
Emperor’s tomb at Longwood, when to these gentlemen and the 
'yonfig officci's of the ship. Major Dobbin not lieing by, he described 
the whole battle of Waterloo, and all but announced that Napoleon 
never would have gone to Saint Helena at aU but for him, Jos 
Sedley. 

After Iciiving St. Helena he became very generous, disposing of 
a great quantity of ship stores, claret, preserved meats, and great 
csisks packal with scsla-water, brought out for hie private delecta¬ 
tion. There were no ladies on boanl: the Major gave tl^? pat of 
precedency to the civilian, so that he was the iirst dignit^ at 
table; and treated by Captain Bragg, and the officers of the Ram- 
ehimier, with the respect which his rank warranted. He disai>- 
peared rather in a panic during a two days’ jpde, in which he hiul 
the portholes of his cabin battened down; and remained in his cot 
remliiig the “ Washerwoinaii of‘Finchley Common,” left on board 
the Ravichnnder by the Right Honourable the Duly Emily Honi- 
blower, wife of the Rev. Silas Hornblowcr, when on their passage 
out to the Cape, where the Reverend gentleman was a missionary: 
but, for common reading, he luul brought a stock of novels and 
plays which he lent to the rest of the ship, and rendered himself 
agreeable to all by his kindness and condescension. 

Many and many a night os the ship was cutting through the 
roaring dark sea, the moon andj stars shining overhoarl, and the bell 
siugiiig out the watch, Mr. Seclley and the Major would sit on the 
quarter-deck of the vessel talking about home, os the Major smoked 
his cheroot, and the civilian puffeil at the hookah which his servant 
prepared for him. 

In these conversations it was wonderful with what perseverance 
and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring the talk round 
to the subject of Amelia and her little boy. Jos, a little testy 
abou^jhis fother’s misfortunes and unceremonious applications to 
him, was soothed down by the Major, who pointed out the elder’s 
ill fortunes and old age. He woidd not perhaps like to live with 
the old couple: whoso ways and hours might not agree with those 
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of a yoiingcr man, aceiiRtoiiied to ditfemit wK’iety (Jih» liowwl at 
thia compliment): but, the Migor iNnutnl out, how advaiitageoiia 
it would be for Jos Setlley to have a house of his »)Wii in Loudon, 
and not a mere bachelor’s cstiiblishmeut its lad'ore: how his sister 
Amelia would be the very iiersiai to itreside ov«‘r it; how elegant, 
how gentle she was, and of what refiiie<l goml manners. He n*- 
counted stories of the success which Mrs. tleorge Oslsime had luul 
in former days at Bnisstds, and. iii Loudon, where slie was nnicli 
axlmired by people of very great fashion ; and he then hiuttsl how 
becoming it would las for Jos to scud fl»-org>’ to a gtssl scIkhiI and 
make a man of him; for his mother and her laireiits would be ajpe 
to spoil him. In a woni, this artful Major made the civilian 
Itroraisc to take chaigc of Amelia and her iinprotivteii child. He 
did not know as yet what events had hap]ieiied in the little Sedley 
£imily: and how death had removed the mother, and riches had 
en,rrieil off George from Amelia. But the fact is, that every day 
and always, this love-smitten aud middle-aged gimtleman was thiiik- 
ing about Mrs. Oslxirne, ami his whole heart wiut bent u]iou doing her 
good. »Hc coaxed, whcetljed, igjoleil, and cumidimented .Jos Sedley 
with a ix'rseverance and conliality of which he was not aware 
himself, very likely; but some men who have uninaiTicd sisters or 
daughters even, may remember how uncommonly agreeable gentlemen 
are to the male relations when they arc c<airting tin- females; and 
I)erha}>s this rogue of a Dobbin was urgi'd by a similar hyisM-risy. 

The truth is, when Major DobUn came on IsNinl the Uonirlivvihr, 
very sick, and for the three days she lay in the Madras Hoads, he 
did not Ijcgin to rally, nor did even the aiipearauce and n-cognition 
of Ids old acfjuaintancc, Mr. Sedley, on board much cheer him, until 
after a conversation which they laid one day, ns the Major w'as laid 
languidly on the deck. He saiil then he thought he was doomed ; he 
had left a little something to his goilson in his will; and he trusted 
Mrs. Osborne woidd remember him kindly, and Is* hajipy in the 
marriage she was about to make. “ Marricrl 1 not the least," Jos 
answered: “ he had heard from her; she made no mention of the 
marriage, and by the way, it was curious, she wnite to say that 
Miyor Dobbin was going to be married, and hoiicd that would 
be happy.” What were the ilates of Sedley’s letters from £uro]ai? 
The civilian fetcheil them. They were two months later than the 
Major’s; and the ship’s surgeon congretulatwl liimself upon the 
treatment adopteil by him towanls his new patient, who had lieen 
consigned to shipboanl by the Mmlras piaiititioner with very small 
hopes indeed; for, from that day, the very day that he changed the 
draught, Mgjor Dobbin began to mend. And thus it was that 
deserving officer. Captain Kirk, was disappointed of his majority. 

1 z N 
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After they iKUwed 8t. Heleut, Major Dobhin’e gaiety and strength 
was such us to astonish all his fellow-passengers. He larked with 
the midshipmen, phtyed single-stick with the mates, ran up the 
shrouds like a Iroy, siing a (snnic song one night to the amusement 
of the whole party assembled oWr their grog after supper, and 
rendered himsitif so gay, lively, and amiable, that even Captain 
Bnigg, who tirought there was nothing in his iKwscnger, and con¬ 
sidered he wiis a iM)or-s))irited feller at first, was constnuned to own 
that the Major was a reserved but well-informed and meritorious 
olfierT. ‘ He ain’t got distangy manners, dammy,” Bragg observeil 
todiii^ first imitc; “ he wouldn’t do at Government House, Koper, 
whera his Tsinlship imil Isuly William wtts as kind to me, and 
shook hands with mo before the whole company, and asking me at 
dinner to take l)ocr with him, before the Commander-in-Ohief him¬ 
self ; he ain’t got nuumers, but there’s smiiething alxait him-” 

And thus Captain Bragg showed that he possessed discrimination us 
a man, ns well its ability as a commander. 

But a Ciilm hiking place when the Jiamchmuler was within h>n 
days’ sail of Bugland, Dobbin bceiuno so impatient and ill-hi'sooiired 
as to suritiiao those eomrades who had before admired his vivacity 
anil gissl temper. He did not recover until the breeze sprang up 
agiiin, and was in a highly excited state when tiic pilot came on 
Ismrd. Good God, how his heart beat os the two friendly spires 
of Southampton eaino in sight I 
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CHAPTER LVm 

ouK i-Kih.vn run major 

O IJK Miijor hiul rcixloml |Mi|)uliir nn lM):inI 

Jid/nr/iHinler, that wlicii lie anil Mr. Si'illoy ilcwniiili'il iiitn 
till' wolriinii' aliiiiv-lMiat wliirli wan tn taki* thi'iii Irniii tlii' 
aliip, the whole i-i'cw, men ami ottii'erH, the ('a|itain IlniKit 
hiniaelf leiuliu}' ofl', j^ive three ehei'ra tor Major Oohhin, who lilnshiil 
very mneh, anti ilnekeil his head in token of thanks, .los, who very 
likely thought the eluH'rs were tiir himself, tisik otf his gold-laeed 
«!]! and wavpil it imuestically to his friends, and they were |inlli‘il 
to shrtti' and landeil with grnit dignity at the pier, wheiiet' they 
proeeedeil to the Royal (Jeorge Hotel. 

Although the sight of that magnitieent round of lieef, and the 
silver tankanl suggestive of real Riitish home-hii'wed ale and |«>rter, 
whieh is'rennially greet the eyes of the tniveller n'tnrning tium 
foreign iKiits, who enters the eofti'e-nHiin of the (ieorge, aii- so 
invigorating and delightful, that a man enti'ring sneh a <■omfortallle 
snug homely English inn, might well like to stop some days tlieie, 
yet Hobhin began to talk alsnit a post-idiaise insbintly, and was no 
sooner at Southampton than he wishnl to Is* on the riKul to London. 
Jos, however, wonid not hear of moving that evening. Why was 
he to (mss a night in a |Nist-<’haise instead of a gn-at large undulating 
downy feather IkmI, whieh was there n'ady to n*plai‘e the horrid 
little narrow erih in whii'h the {sirtly Ih'iigal genth'innii had been 
eonfineil during the voyage? He eiaild not think of moving till his 
baggage was eleared, or of travelling until he eonld do so with his 
ehilliuii. So the Major was foivtsl to wait over that night, and 
desiwteheil a letter to his family annonni-ing his arrival; entreating 
from Jos a jmmiise to write to his own friends. Jos pnmiised, but 
cltdn’t keep his promise. The Captain, the sniginn, and one or 
two (Nisseiigers came and dineil with our two gentlemen at the inn ; 
Jos exerting himself in a suinptiious way in onlering the dinner; 
and promising to go to towm the ne.xt day with the Major. The 
landlord said it did his eyes good to see Mr. Scilley take off his first 
pint of porter. If I had time and dan-d to enter into digressions, 
I would write a chapter about tliat first pint of porter drunk iiijon 
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English ground. All, hov good it is! It is worth while to leave 
home for a year, just to eiyoy that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next moniing very 
neatly shaved and dressed, acconling to his wont. Indeed, it was 
so early in the morning, that nobbdy was up in the house except 
that wonderful Boots of an inn who never seems to want sleep; 
and the Major could hear the snores of the various inmates of the 
house roaring tlirough the corridors as ho creaked about in those 
dim passages. Then the sleepless Boots went shirking round from 
door to door, gathering up at each the Bluchers, WelUngtous, 
Oxonians, which stood outside. Then Jos’s native servant arose 
and began to get ready his master’s ponderous dressing apparatus, 
and pre])are his hookah: then the maidservants got up, and meeting 
the dark man in the passages, shrieked, and mistook him for the 
devil. He and Dobbin stumbled over their pails in the passages as 
they were scouring the decks of the Royal George. When the first 
unshorn waiter appeared and uubanx^ the door of the inn, the 
Major thought that the time for departure was arrived, and ordereil 
a post-chaise to be fetched instantly, that^hey might set ofr.<>' 

He then directoil his steps to Mr. Scdley’s room, and opened the 
curtains of the great large family bed wherein Mr. Jos was snoring. 
“Como, np! Sedley,” the Major said, “it’s time to lie oft’; the 
chaise will bo at the door in lialf-an-hour.” 

Jos growled from under the counteqione to know what the time 
was; but when he at last extorted from the blushing Major (who 
never told filw, however they might be to his advantage) what was 
the real hour gf the morning, he broke out into a volley of Imd 
language, which we will not rcjreat here, but by which he gave 
Dobbin to understand that ho would jeopanlise his sold if he gut 
up at that moment, that the Major might go and be hanged, that 
he would nut travel rvith Dobbin, and that it was most nnkind and 
ungentlcumnlike to disturb a nran out of his sleep in that way; on 
which the discomfited Major was obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to 
resume his interrupted slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and tlie Mtyor would wait no 
longer. 

If he hod been an English nobleman travelling on a pleasure 
tour, or a newspaper courier bearing despatches (government messages 
are generally carried much more quietly), he could nut Imve travelled 
mure quickly. The post-boys wonder^ at the fees he flung amongst 
them. How happy and green the country, looked os the chaise 
whirled rapidly from milestone to milestone, througli neat nmntry 
towns where landlords came out to welcome him with smiles and 
bows; by pretty roadside inns, w'hcre the signs hung on the elms. 
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ttiul horsos uiitl wa^oiiere were ilriiiking uiuler tin* fhiHiuoml 
Rliadow «f the treew; by old halls and jKirks; nistit! haiiilebi 
ehistennl iiaiiul aneii'iit gn'y ehnrches - and thnnigh the ehannuig 
friendly English laud8eui)e ! Is there any in the world like it 1 To 
a traveller retnniing home it huibs so kind - it semiis to shake hands 
with you SIS you iiass through it. Well, Mssjor Uohhin iMiswd 
through all this fi-oin Sout.ham]tton to London, sind without noting 
much lieyoinl the inilestomn siloiig the rosisl. Ysai see he was so 
eager to see his psirents sit Usimlierwell. 

He gruilgesl the time lost Isitweini Pisiwlilly and his old haunt 
at the Slaughters’, whither he di-ove fsiithfully. Long ywirs hsul 
IKisseil since lie ssiw it Isist, siiu-c he an<l Oeorgi*, sis ymiiig men, Tisnl 
enjoyed many a feast, and held nisiny a ravel then*. He hasl now 
IKiasesl into the stage of olsl-fellow-luHsl. His hair wsis grizzled, sinil 
many a luissioii and fei’ling of his youth hsul gmwn gn-y in that 
interval. There, however, stissl the olsl wsiiter sit the ihsir, in the 
same greasy black suit, with the same double chin ansi ilsieeisl fsnv, 
with the same huge bunch s»f ss-als sit his fsib, rattling his money in 
his i)«f.kets ns Isifon*, agsl weiving the Msijsir sis if he hsul gone 
away only a week ago. “ Put the Jlsijor’s things in twenty-thn'e, 
that’s his nsau,” John ssiid, exhibiting iiist the 11*1011 surprise. 
“ RsKist fowl for your ilinner. I supisisss. You ain’t got insirri<*d 1 
They ssiid you wsus luarriesl the Scotch surgiMai of yours was heiv. 
No, it was Captain Humby of the thirty-thinl, sw wsis i|usirter<sl 
W’ith the - th in Tiijii*. Like liny warm water ? Wbsit do you 
come in aidiay for-- ain’t the cosudi goisl enough I” And with this, 
the faithfiil waiter, who knew ansi remenilwred every officer who 
used the house, ansi with whom ten ys-sirs were but ps ys*8tcnlsiy, ls*sl 
ths! way up to Dsdibin’s olsl nsmi, whera stoosl tbs* grs*sit nion*s*n 
liesl, and the shabby s-siqset, a thought insirs* slingy, ssnsi all thsi siisl 
blaek furniture s!siveresl with faslctl chintz, just as the Msyor re- 
csillectesl them in his youth. 

He rams',inbs*resl Ceorgi^ isusing up ansi shswn the nssin, and 
biting his nails, ansi 8ws*ariiig that the Governssr must s-oine rouiisl, 
ansi that if he slislu’t, he slidn’t care a straw, sm the slay licfore ho 
was marries]. He could fons-y him walking in, Issmging the sloor sif 
Dsibbin’s room, and his siwn hsinl by 

'= “ You ain’t got young,” John saisl, calmly surveying his friend 

of fonner slays. 

Dubbin laughed. “Ten years and a fever slon’t make a man 
young, John,” he said. “ It is you that arc always youngNo, 
you are always old.” 

“What became of Captain Osljome’s widow?” John said. 
“Fine young fellow that. Lonl, how he used to spend his 
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money! He never Ciitiie bimk after that day ho was niairicd fivm 
here. He owes me three ]ioimd at this minute. Look liere, I have 
it in my iswk. ‘ April 10 , 1816 , Captain Osbonio: £ 3 .’ I wonder 
whether his father would pay me,” and so saying, John of the 
Slaughters’ pulled out the very m,oro<!eo pocket-book in which he 
had noted his loan to the Cap^n, upon a greasy fiuled page still 
extant, with many other scrawled memoranda leganliug the bygone 
frwjuenters of the house. 

Having indirctcd his customer into the itx>m, Jolm retired with 
perfect (dimness; imd Major Dobbin, not without a blush and a 
grin at his own a1)surtlity, chose out of his kit the very sniartcst 
anil most Ixicoining cavil costume he icosscssed, and laughal at his 
own tanned face and grey hair, as he sirrveyed them in tlie dreary 
little toilet-glass on the dressing-table. 

“ I’m gliul old John didn’t forget me,” ho thought. “ She’ll 
know mo, too, I hope.” And he sallied out of the inn, bending 
his steps once more in the diiection of Brompton. 

Every minute incident of his last meeting with Amelia was 
present to the constant man’s mind ns he i^alked towards herchouse. 
The arch and the Achilles statue were up since he liad last been in 
Piccadilly; a hundred changes liad occuiTed which his eye and mind 
vaguely noted. He began to tremble as he walked up the lane from 
Brompton, that well-remembered lane leiuliiig to the street where 
slie lived. Was she going to be married or not 1 If he were to 
meet her with the little boy—Gocul God, what should he do? He 
saw a woman coming to him with a child of five years old -was 
that she ? He Ixsgau to shake at the mere {cossibility. When he 
came up to the pw of houses, at last, where she lived, and to the 
gate, he caught hold of it and paused. He might have heard the 
thumping of his own heart. “ May Gcsl Almighty bless her, what¬ 
ever has Imppened,” he thought to himself “ Psha ! she may be 
gone from here,” he said, and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlour which she used to evoupy was open, 
and there were no inmates in the room. The Miyor thought he 
recognised the piano, though, with the picture over it, as it used to 
be in former chiys, and his perturbations were renew’ed. Mr. Clapp’s 
brass jchite was still on the door, at the knocker of whieh Dobbin 
perfonned a summons. 

A buxom-hwking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes and purple 
checks, came to answer the knock, and looked hard at the Major as 
ho leant back against the little ])orch. 

He was ns pale ns a ghost, and eoiild hardly Mtcr out the 
words—“ Does Mrs. Oslxmic live here ? ” 

She looked him hard in the face for a moment—and then turn- 
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ln<{ white t<x>—will, “Ixrnl hhvs iiie- it's Major Dolihiiil” Slu* 
held out lH)th her hands shakiii;' ■“ Don’t you reiiienilHT me ?” she 
said. “I usi>il to enll you Major Sii;:ar|iluiiiM.'’ On wliieh, and I 
iM'licve it was tin' the first time that he ever so (iindnet4<d liimself 
in his life, the Migur tistk the ^Ifl in his arms and kisseil h(>r. She 
be^aiii to laugh and cry hysterieally, anil iidling out “Ma, iw!” 
with all her voiee, bnnight tip those worthy isnide, who had alivady 
been surveying the Major from the easeimait of the ornamental 
kitehcii, and were astonishiMl to find their daiighter in the little 
passage in the ombrsu'e of a great tall man in a bine fiis'k-eoat and 
white ilnek tmnsers. 

“ I’jn an old friend,” he said- not without blushing ttioITgh. 
“Don’t you reineinber me, Mrs. Clapp, and those giHsI eakes you 
useil to make for toi ? - Don’t you n-iiillei-t me, t 'lapji I I'm f ieoigi'’H 
gislfather, and just iinue l«iek from India.’’ A great shaking of 
hands en8iu*il—Mrs. Clapp was greatly atleeted and delighted ; she 
called uiMiii Heaven to inteiisise a vast many times in that inissage. 

The landlonl and landlady of the house liil the woitliy Major 
into Mie Sedle.vs’ nsun (jvheiisif he n'lnemlsTeil every single artielo 
of furniture, fimn the old brass-omamented jiiano, miee a natty little 
instrument, Stothaiil maker, to the seireiis anil the alabaster minia¬ 
ture toniiistimc, in the midst of wliieh ticked Mr. tSi'illey s gold 
watch), and there, as he sat down in the lisigi'r’s vacant arni-ehair, 
the father, the mother, and the daughter, with a thousand ejacula¬ 
tory breaks in the nairative, iitformed Major Dobbin of what we 
know alreiuly, but of |«irtieulai's in Amelia’s history of which he 
was not aware—namely, of Mrs. Seilley’s death, of (Jeorge’s n*eon- 
eilement with his grandfather Osliorne, of the \ray in which the 
widow took on at leaving him, and of other jnirtieulars of her life. 
Twiw! or thriee he was going to ask alsait the marriage question, 
but his heart fiiiled him. He did not care to lay it Imre to these 
people. Finally, he was infomieil that Mrs. D. was gone to walk 
with her im in Kensington Oanlens, whither she always went with 
the old gentleman (who was very weak and peevish now, and led 
her a sad life, though she Ijchaved to him like an angel, to lie sure), 
of a line afternoon, after dinner. 

“ I’m very much jiresseil for time,” the Major said, “ and have 
business to-night of imiiortanee. I should like to see Mrs. Osborne 
though. Suppose Miss Polly would come with me and show me 
the way.” 

Miss Polly was channeil and astonisheil at this proiiosid. She 
knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. She bad often 
been with Mr. Sedley when Mrs. 0 . was gone- was gone RubsjJI 
Square way; and knew the bench where he liked to sit. She 
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bounced away to her apartment, and appeared presently in her 
best bonnet and her mamma’s yellow shawl and large pebble brooch, 
of which she assumed the loan in onlcr to make hei-self a worthy 
companion for the Major. 

That officer, then, in his blue'frock-coat and buckskin gloves, 
gave the young lady his arm, and they walked away very gaily. 
He was glwl to have a friend at hand for the scene which he dreaded 
somehow. He asked a thousand more questions from his companion 
about Amelia: his kind heart grieved to think that she shoidd have 
htwl to part with her son. How did she bear it 1 Did she sec him 
often ? Was Mr. Scdlcy pretty comfortable now in a worldly point 
of view 1 Polly answeral all these questions of Major Sugarplums 
to the very beat of her power. 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occmred which, 
though very simple in its nature, was productive of the greatest 
delight to Major Dobbin. A pale young man with feeble whiskers 
and a stiff white neckcloth came walking down the lane, ea sand¬ 
wich :—having a lady, that is, on each arm. One was a tall and 
commimding middle-aged female, wth features and a complexion 
similar to th(»c of the clergyman of the Church of England by 
whose side she marche<l, and the other a stunted little woman with 
a dark face, ornamented by a fine new bonnet and white ribbons, 
and in a smart pelisse, with a rich gold watch in the midst of her 
person. The gentleman, pinioned as he was by these two ladies, 
carried further a parasol, shawl, afld basket, so tliat his arms were 
entirely engaged, and of course he was unable to touch his hat in 
acknowledgment of the curtsey with which Miss Mary Clapp 
greeted him. 

He merely bowed his head in reply to her salutation, which the 
two ladies returned with a patronising air, and at the same time 
looking severely at the individual in the blue coat and bamboo cane 
who accompanied Miss Polly. 

“Who’s that?” asked the M^or, amused by the group, and 
after he had made way for the three to pass up the lane, Mary 
looked at him rather roguishly. 

“ That is our emute, the Reverend Mr. Binny (a twitch from 
Mt^or Dobbin), and his sister Miss £. Lord bless us, how she did 
use to worret lu at Simday-school; and the other lady, the little 
one with a cast in her eye, and the handsome watch, is Mrs. Binny 
—Miss Grits that was; her pa was a grocer, and kept the Little 
Original Gold Tea Pot in Kensington Gravel Pits. They were 
married last month, and are just come back from Margate. She’s 
five thousand poimd to her fortune; but her and Miss B., who 
made the match, have quarrelled already.” 
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If the Major hiul twitehed Itefnre, he etart^Hl now, iind Klii]i]H’<l 
the biiinboo on tlie ^ound witli an eniiihaaia wliieh made Miaa (Mapji 
cry “Law'," and laui'h too. He ahaxl for a inonicnt wh'iit with 
o|H!n month liN>kini' after tlie n'tn'atinjj youii}? coiiitle, while Mias 
Mary told their history; hut he did not hesir lieyoinl the annininee- 
ment <if the reverend geutienian’s n)arriaj:i': Ida liciid was awiinndn;; 
with felicity. After this rencontre he to walk double quick 

towards the phu'c of his (lestimition; and yt't they were hai mam 
(for he was in a great tremor at the idea of a meeting for which 
he had lieen longing any time these ten years) thmugh the 
BiDmptou lanes, and entering at the little old ]Hirtal in Kenaington 
(lanlen w'all. 

“ There they are,” said Miss Polly, and she felt him agiun afcirt 
lamk on her arm. She was a <-onfidante at <an*e of the whole 
business. She knew the story as well as if ahe haii read it in 
one of her fiivouritc novel-lawks - “ K'atherh'ss Fanny,” or the 
' “ STOttiah Chiefs." 

“ SupiM»e you were to run on and tell her,” the Major asud. 
Polly »n forward, her ycH(>w' ahawl stroiiming in the bre«*z«*. 

Old Sedley was seated on a liench, his handkerehief placed over 
his knees, prattling away acconling to his wont, with aonie old 
story about old times, to which Amelia had liatened, and awarded 
a iHiticnt smile many a time Iwforc. She coiUd of late think of her 
o^vii affairs, and smile or make other marks of recognition of hw 
father’s stories, scarcely hearing a H'ord of the old man’s tales. As 
Mary came IxTuneing along, and AmeliU' caught sight of her, she 
started up from her bench. Her first thought was, that smnething 
had happened to Georgy; but the sight of the mqpseiigcr’s eager 
and liappy fiU 30 dissipatwl that fear in the timonais mother’s 
lx)Bom. 

“ News! News! ” crierl the emissary of Miyor Dobbin. “ He’s 
come 1 He’s come! ” 

“Who is come?” aai<l Emmy, still thinking of her son. 

“ Look there,” answered Miss Clapp, turning round and point¬ 
ing ; in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin’s lean figure 
and long sharlow stalking across the grass. Amelia stsirte*! in her 
tuni, blushed up, and, of course, began to cry. At all this simple 
litile creature’s fStes, the grandes fMue were accustomed to jday. 

He looked at her— oh, how fondly!— as she came running towards 
him, her hamls before her, reaily to jpvc them to him. She wasn’t 
changed. She was a little pale: a little stouter in figure. Her 
eyes were the same, the kind trustful eyes. There were scarce 
three lines of silver in her soft brown hair. She gave him both 
her hands as she looked up flushing and smiling through her tears 
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into his honent homely liu«. He tot)k the two little liands iKstwecn 
his two, and held them there. He wae Bpeochless for a moment. 
Why did ho not take her in hw annw, and swear that he would 
never letivo her 1 She must have yichlcd : she could not but have 
obeyefl him. 

“ I—I’ve another arrival to announce,” he said, after a pause. 

“Mrs. Dobbin 1 ” Amelia said, making a movement back— 
Why didn’t ho speak ? 

“ No,” ho said, letting her hands go: “ Wlio has told you those 
lies?—I mean, your brother Jos came in the same ship with me, 
and is come home to make you all happy.” 

“ Papii, papji! ” Emmy cried out, “ here arc news! My brother 
is in England. He is come to take care of you.—Hero is Major 
Dobbin.” 

Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a grciit dciil, and gsithering up 
his thoughts. Then he steppal forwanl and made an old-fiishioncd 
bow to the Major, whom he called Mr. Dobbin, and hope<l his 
worthy father. Sir William, wsis (luite well. He proposed to ciill 
upon Sir William, who had done him tlip honour of a visitpa short 
time ago. Sir William had not called uix)n the old gentleman for 
eight years—it was that visit ho was thinking of rctuniing. 

“ Ho is very much shaken,” Emmy whispered, iw Dobbin went 
up and cordially slujok hanils with the old imin. 

Although ho liad such partianhir business in London that even¬ 
ing, the Major consented to forego it uism Mr. Sedley’s invitation 
to him to come home and parttike of tciu Amelia put her imn 
imder Unit of her young friend with the yellow shawl, and headed 
the piirty on their return homewanls, so that Mr. Scdlcy fell to 
Dobbin’s share. The old nmn walked very slowly, and told a 
number of ancient histories about himself and his poor Bessy, his 
former prosperity, and his bankruptcy. His thoughts, sw is usual 
with failing old men, were quite in former times. The present, 
with the exception of the one catastrophe which ho felt, he knew 
little about. The Major was glad to let him talk on. His eyes 
were fixed upon the figure in fiunt of him—the dear little figure 
always present to his imagination and in his prayers, and visiting his 
dreams wakeful or slumbering. > 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that evening; 
performing her duties as hostess of the little entertainment with the 
utmost grace jmd propriety, as Dobbin thought His eyes followwl 
her about as they sate in the twilight How many a time had he 
longed fi)r that moment, and thought of her far away imder hot 
winds and in weary marches, gentle and liappy, kindly ministering 
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bi tli(* wants of old ami dwonitiii}; jHWorty witli swwt siil»- 
iiiission- as he saw lier now I I do not say that his taste was tlie 
highest, or tliat it is the duty (»f {{ix-iit iiitelhs-ts to 1 h> (•ontent witli 
a brciul-aml-huttor |ianidis«>, sncli as sutliei'd our siin|ile old triend ; 
but his desires were of this sort, wjiether for gisxl or IkuI : and. with 
Amelia to help him, he was as irady t<» drink as many eiijw «tf ten 
as Diwtor Johnson. 

Amelia .seeing this proismsity, laughingly eiusnimged it; and 
looked exeeediiigly nigiiish as she adiuinistensl to him iMip after 
cup. It is true she did not know that the Major had ha<l no dinner, 
aiul that the cloth was laid f<»r him at the Slaughteis', and a plid«* 
laid thereon to nuirk that the table was retained, in that very’lox 
in which the Msyor and (Jeoige hml siitu many a time i-arousing, 
vrheu she was a child just come home from Miss Pinkertons schiN)!. 

The tirst thing Mrs. OslMirne showeil the Major was tleorgy’s 
miuiatun*, tor which she ran ujistairs on her anival at home. It 
Wfvs not half handsome enough of emirs*; for the Isiy, but wasn t it 
noble of him to think of bringing it to his mother I W hMst her 
pipa wis awake she did^not talk much aliout (leorgy. I’o lunr 
aliout Mr. Oslxime and Kussi’ll S<|uan* was not agivcable to the old 
nuui, who very likely was unconscious that he had Is-en living tiir 
some months i»ast mainly on the iKiinity ot his richer rival; and 
lost his tmuiK-r if allusion was made to the other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more iierhaiis than all, that 
had hapiK'iieil 011 Isianl the l{iiurrlninilrr: and exaggeratcil .loss 
Ijenovolent dispositions towanls his father, and resolution to make 
him cinntbrtable in his old days. The tnith is, that during the 
voyage the Major hiul impressed this duty most stnnigly u|sm his 
fcllow-|jaaaenger, and extorteil piinuisi's from him that he would take 
charge of his sister and her child. He sisithed .loss irritation with 
regard to the bills which the old gmitleman hml ilr.iwn iijh.ii him, 
gave a laughing account of his own sutferingH on the same scorn, and 
of the famous consignment of wine with which the ohl man had 
favoui’eil him: and brought Mr. Jos, who was by no nusins an ill- 
natured jierson when well pleased and inmleivitely flattere*!, to a 
very goixl state of feeling regarding his relatives in Enrols;. 

And in fine I am iisluuned to say that the Alsijor strebdied the 
tKith so farms to tell old Mr. Scflley that it was mainly a <lesire to 
sec his iiarent which brought J<m once more tu Eiirtjjs;. 

At his aecustomc*! hour Mr. Sc<llcy Is-gan to iloze in his chair, 
and then it wtw Amelia’s opisirtuiiity to coininein’c her c*)nv<;r8ation, 
which she did with great eagerness; it related exclusively to Geoigy. 
She did not talk at all abmit her own sufferings at breaking from 
him, for inileed, this wortliy woman, though she was half killed by 
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the separation from the child, yet thought it was very wicked in 
her to repine at losing him; but eveiything concerning him, his 
virtues, talents, and prospects, she poiu^ out. She described his 
angelic licauty; nairatcd a hundred instances of his generosity and 
greatness of mind wliilst living with lier: how a Royal Duchess had 
stopped and mlmiied him in Kensington Gardens; how splendidly 
he was cared for now, and how lie hod a groom and a pony; wliat 
quickness and cleverness he had, and what a prodigiously well-read 
and delightful person the Reverend Lawrence Veal was, George’s 
master. “He knows everything” Amelia said. “He has the 
mt»t delightful parties. You who are so learned yourself, and have 
reaif so much, and arc so clever and accnm])liRhe<l—don’t shake 
your head and say no-- 77 ie always used to say you were—you will 
be charmed with Mr. Veal’s parties. The last Tuesday in every 
month. He says there is no place in the bar or the senate that 
Georgy may not aspire to. Look here,” and she went to the piano- 
dniwer and drew out a theme of Georgy’s comptwition. This great 
effort of geuiits, which is still in the possession of George’s mother, 
is ns follows:— 

“ On. Sel,hJihness. —Of all the vices which degrade the human 
chanu’tcr. Selfishness is the most odious and contemptible. An 
undue love of Self leads to the most monstrous crimes; and occasions 
the greatest misfortunes both in States and Families. As a selfish 
man will impoverish his &mily *tind often bring them to ruin; so 
a selfish king brings ruin on his people and often phmges them 
into war. 

“ Example : The selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the poet 
Homer, occasioned a thousand woes to the Greeks y-vpi’ ’Axuwis 
tlXyi idrjKS —(Horn. H. A. 2 ). The selfishness of the late Napoleon 
Bonaparte 0(;casioued innumerable wars in Europe, and caused him 
to perish, himself, in a miserable island—that of Saint Helena in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“ We see by tliese examples that we are not to mnsult our own 
iutcrest and ambition, but that we are to consider the interests of 
others as well as our own. 

“Gkoeok S. Osborne. 

“ATHsaft Housi, 24tA April 1827.” 

“ Think of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek too, 
at his age,” the delighted mother said. “ 0 Willhun,” she added, 
holding out her Itand to the Major—“ what a treasure Heaven has 
given me in that boy! He is the comfort of my life—and he is the 
image of—of him that’s gone I ” 
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“Ought I to he angry with her for lieing fiiithfnl to him?” 
William thought. “Ought I to be jealous of my frirml in the 
gnire, or hurt that siu'h a heart as Amelia’s van loro only oiht anil 
for over? 0 Oeorge, (Jeoige, how little you knew the jirize you 
hail, though.” This sentiment {sisseil nipiilly through William’s 
mind, as lie was holding Amelia's hand, whilst the handkerehief 
was veiling her eyes. 

“Dear friend,” she said, ]ireesing the hand whieh held hers, 
“ how gisal, how kind you always have been to me! See! l’ai«i 
is stirring. You will go and sec (Jeorgy tiHiiomiw, won't you ?” 

“ Not to-morrow,” said [ssir old Dobbin. “ I have business.” 
He did not like to own that he had not as yet Iwen to his jsifriils’ 
and his dear sister Anne—a n’lnissni'ss for whieh 1 am sim- every 
wnll-regiilateil jierson will blame the Major. And presently he took 
his leave, leaving his address behind him for Jos, against the hitter's 
anival. And so the timt day was over, and he hiul seen her. 

When he got Iswk to the Slaughters’, the irast fowl was of 
course cold, in whieh eondition he ate it for snp|ier. And knowing 
what wirly hours his lanyly kept, and that it would Iw needless to 
disturb their slumbers at so late an hour, it is on reeonl that Ma,ior 
Dobbin treateil himself to half-iiriec at the Haymarket ’fheutre that 
evening, where let us hope he eiyoycil himself. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

THE OLD PIANO 

T he MiyoFii visit loft old John Sedley in a great state of 
agitiitiuu and excitement. His diiughter could not induce 
him to settle down to his customiiry occupations or amuse¬ 
ments that night. He passed the evening fumbling amongst his 
Imxxcs ami di^ks, untying his rMpers with treiuhling hands, and 
sorting and arranging them ngniiist Jos’s unival. He hail them in 
the gnaitest onlcr—Ins tii^ies and his files, his receipts, and his 
letters with lawyers and corresiKmdents; the documeute relative to 
the Wine Pn>ject (which tailed from a im.>st unaccountable acjident, 
aft(T cumrneiicing with the must s])lcndid pro8i)ccts), the Coiil 
Project (which only a want of csipital prevented from becoming tlio 
most succ(!ssful stdicme over put lad'orc the public), the Patent 
Sawmills and Siiwdust Oousoluhitiun Project, &c. &c.—^All night, 
until a very late hour, he passc<l in the preparation of these docu¬ 
ments, trembling about from omy-nsim to another, with a quivering 
caudle and shaky hands. —“ Here’s the wine pujxirs, here’s the siiw- 
diist, here’s the cuids; here’s my letter's to Calcutta and Mmlras, 
and i-eplies froiji Major Dobbin, C.B., and Mr. Joscidi Se^dley to the 
same. He shall find no irregularity alsnit me, Emmy,” the old 
gentleman siiid. 

Emmy smiled. “ I don’t think Jos will (are about seeing those 
{Hiircrs, iKipa,” she said. 

“ You don’t know anything alxuit business, my dear,” answered 
the sire, shaking his hciul with an importimt air. And it must Ire 
arnfessed, that on this point Emmy was very ignorant, and that is a 
pity, some people are so knowing. All these twopenny documents 
arniiigcd on a side table, old Sedley covered them carefully over with 
a clean bandanna handkerchief (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot), arid 
enjoined the maid and landlady of the house, in the most solemn 
way, not to disturb those papers, which were arranged for the arrival 
of Mr. Joseph Sedley the next moniing, “ Mr. Jirseph Sedley of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service.” 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more eager, 
more hectic, and more shaky than ever. “I didn’t sleep much. 
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Einniy, my ilear,” he Kiid. “ I was tliinkiiii; of my i)<x)r Ik'Hsy, I 
wisli slie was alive, to ride in .Joh's earriawe onee a^iiii. She kept 
her own, and hei'iime it very well." And his eyes filled with team, 
wliieh trieklixl down his furrowt*d old tiice. Anieliu wi|H'd tlu'iii 
away, and smiiin<;ly kissed him, apd tied tlie old man’s ntH-kelotli in 
a smart 1m)w, and jait his hriNX'li into his In'st shirt frill, in whieh, 
in his Sunday suit of inoiiminK, he siit than si.\ u'cloek in the 
moniino awaiting the arrival of his siai. 

Then*, an* some splendiil tailom’ shojis in the High Street of 
Southam]>ti>n, in the tine jilate-glass windows of wliirh lianggorg(‘<nis 
waisteiKits of all sorts, of silk and velvet, ami golil and rrinisiai,~and 
jaetures of the last new tiishiiais, in whieh those wonderful gentlemen 
with ((uizzing glasses, and holding on to little Isiys with the exeetHl- 
ing huge eyes and early hair, ogle ladies in riding haliits pnineing 
by the statue of Aehilles at Ajtsley House. Jos, altluaigh provided 
with stane of the most splendid v<>sts that ('aleiitta eiaild furnish, 
thought ho oadd not go to town until he was supplied with laie or 
two ofbthes(> giirments, .-tjid seleeteil a eriinson siitiii, enihroideivd 
with gold buttei’tlies, and a blaek and red velvet tartan with v\liite 
stri])es and a rolling collar, with whieh, and a rieli blue sstiin stis-k 
and a gold pin, consisting of a five liiirreil giite with a horseman in 
jiink enamel jumping over it, he thought he might make his entry 
inti^ Liaidoii with siane dignity. For Jos's ftamer shyness and 
bliuideriiig blushing timidity had givtai way to a mon> candid and 
eounigeoua self-assertion of his worth. “ I don’t can* alMiiit owning 
it,” Waterhs) Sedley would siiy to his friemls, “ I am a il«-ssy man ; ” 
and though rather uneasy if tin; ladies looked at him at the (loveni- 
ment House ladls, and though he blushed and turne<^ away alarmed 
under their glanet's, it WiTS ehietly fnini a dr<>ad lest they should 
make love to him that he avoidetl them, Iwing itvem* to marriage 
altogether. But there was im such swell in (‘aleiitta as Wab’riiHi 
Sislley, I have beanl say : and he had the haiidsoiiH'st turn-out, gave 
the b«‘st laiehelor dinners, and had the finest plate in the whole place. 

To make these w'aisteoats for a man of his sixe and dignity bsik 
at least a day, jairt of which he employed in hiring a wrvant to wait 
u|N>n him and his native; and in instnieting the agent who eleim-d 
Iks Ixiggage, his ixixes, his Ixxiks, which he nev(‘r r^id ; his chests 
of inangiws, chutney, and piirrie-iKiwrders; his shawls for jireseiits to 
people whom he didn’t know as yet; and the rest of his J’ersirtM 
rtp/Hiratm, 

At length he drove leisurely to London on the thinl day, and 
in the new waistcoat: the native with ehattc^ring teeth, shuddering 
in a shawl on the box by the side of the. new Eurojiean servant; 
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Jo» puffinj; liis pipe at intervals within, and looking so majestic, 
that the little boys cried Hooray, and many people thought he must 
be a Governor-General. lit, I promise, did not decline the obse¬ 
quious invitation of the landlords to alight and refresh himself in 
the neat country towns. Having partaken of a copious breakfast, 
with fish, and rice, and hard eggs, at Southampton, he had so far 
rallied at Winchester as to tliink a glass of sheny necessary. At 
Alton ho stopped out of the carriage at his servant’s request, and 
imbibed some of the ale for which the place is fiunous. At Fam- 
ham ho stopiHxl to view the Bishop’s Castle, and to partake of a 
light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, and French beans, with 
a'bottle of cliwct. He was cold over Bagshot Heath, where the 
native clattered more and more, and Jos Sidiib took some brandy- 
and-water; in &ct, when he drove into town he was as frill of wine, 
beer, meat, pickles, cherry-brandy, and tobacco, as the steward’s 
cabin of a steam-packet. It was evening when his carriiige thundered 
up to the little door in Brompton, whither the affectionate fellow 
drove first, and before hieing to the apartments secured for him 
by Mr. Dobbin at the Slaughters’. , ,. 

All the faces in the street were in the windows; the little maid¬ 
servant flew to the wicket-gate, the Mesdames Clapp looked out 
fhnu the citsement of the ornamented kitchen; Emmy, in a great 
flutter, was in the passage among the hats and coats, and ohl Sedley 
in the parlour inside, shaking all over. Jos descended from the 
]ioBtehaisc and down the creaking swaying steps in awfrd state, 
supported by the new valet fhnn Southampton and the shuddering 
native, whose brown fine was now livid with cold, and of the colour 
of a turkey’s j,dmrcL He created an immense sensation in the 
passiige presently, where Mrs. and Mias Clapp, coming perhaps to 
listen at the irarlonr door, finmd Loll Jewab shaking upon the hall- 
Ixmch under the coats, moaning in a strange piteoiu way, and 
showing his yellow eyeballs and white teeth. 

For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the meeting 
between Jos and the old &ther and the poor little gentle sister 
inside. The old man was very much affected; so, of course, was 
Ids daughter; nor was Jos without feeling. In that long absence 
of ten years, the most selfish will think about home and early ties. 
Distance sanctifies both. Long brooding over those lost pleasuies 
exaggerates their charm and sweetness. Jus was imaffectolly glad 
to see and shake the hand of his fiither, between whom and himself 
tiicre had been a coolness - gliul to see his little sister, whom he 
remembered so pretty and smiling, and pained at the alteration 
which time, grief, and ndsfortnne had m^e iii the sliattered old 
imu. Emmy hid come out to the door in her black clothes and 
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whi«pere<l to him of her inotlior’H dcnth, niul iiot to of it to 
their father. Tlicre Wiie no iiejil of this ciintion, for the elder Se<lle.v 
himself begnn immediately to s|K‘ak of the event, and )inittled nl)nnt 
it, and wept over it iilcntnaisly. Tt shirked the Indian not a little, 
and mode him think of himself lo^ than the {Nsir fellow was iurns- 
tomed to do. 

The result of the intervii'w must have lieen very satislaetory, 
for when Jos had rensi-ended his isist-i'luiise, and hml driven away 
to his hotel, Emmy embruenl her tather tenderly, apiiealiiiK ti> him 
with an air of triumph, and iiskin^ the old man whethi'r she. did 
not always say that her l)rt)thcr hail a jjoikI heart? 

Indeed, Joscjih Sedley, affeeted by the humble ]sisition in Avhieh 
ho found his relations, and in the exjmnsiveness and overllowins of 
he...rt octiisioncil by the first nieetiiii;, deelami that they should 
never sufter want or iliseonifort any more, that he was at lionie 
for some time at any rati*, dnrinu whieh his house and every¬ 
thin;; he hml should he theirs: and that Amelia woidd look 
very yjetty at the hcml of his table, until she. woidd m-irpt one 
of her own. 

She shook her heml sadly, and hml, as usual, riMimrsi* to the 
waterworks. She knew what he meant. She and her yoiuiK 
confidante. Miss Mary, hml talked over the matter most fully, the 
very night of the Major’s visit: lieyond whieh time the impetuous 
Polly coidd not refrain from talking of the diseovery which she 
hml mmle, and describing the start and tremor of joy by whieh 
Major Dobbin betrayed himself when Mr. Binny jiasscil with his 
bride, and the Major learoeil that he had no longer a rival to fear. 
" Didn’t you see how he shook all over when you liskeil if he was 
married, and he said, ‘ Who told yon those lies ? ’ O ma’am,” 
. oily said, “ he never kept bis eyes ofi' you: and I’m sure he’s 
grown grey a-thinking of you.” 

But Amelia, bsiking up at her Issl, over which hung the 
portraits of her husband and son, fold her young profogde, never, 
never, to speak on that subject again ; that Major Dobbin hml Wn 
her husband’s dcan»t friend, and her own and (Jeorge’s most kind 
and affectionate guanlian; that she loveil him as a brother but that 
a.woman who bad been marrieil to such an angel as that, and she 
pointed to the wall, could never thuik of any other union. Poor 
Polly sighed: she thought what she should do if young Mr. Tomkins, 
at the surgery, who always kwked at her so at church, and who, 
by those mere aggressive glances had imt her timorous little heart 
info such a flutter that she was ready to surrender at once,— 
what she should do if he were to die ? She knew he was con- 
1 3 0 
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»umptivc, his checks were so red, and he was so uncommon thin 
in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being mode aware of the ]iou(»t Major’s 
imssion, rcbnlied him in any way, or felt displeased with him. 
Such an attachment from so tnie and loyal a gentleman co\dd make 
no woman angry. Desdemona was not angry with Cassio, though 
there is very little doubt she saw the Lieutenant’s partiality for her 
(and I for my part Iwlieve tliat many more things took place in 
that Bwl att'aii' than the worthy Moorish officer ever knew of); why, 
Miranda was even very kind to Caliban, and we may be pretty siue 
for the same reason. Not that she would encourage him in the 
least —the poor uncouth monster—of course not. No more woid<l 
Emmy by imy menus encourage her admirer, the Major. She 
would give him that friendly regard, which so much excellence and 
fidelity merited; she woidd treat him with iwrfect cordiality and 
fxiuiknesB until ho miule his proirasals; and then it woidd be time 
enough tor her to speak, and to put an end to hop^ which never 
coidd be realised. 

She slept, therefore, very soundly that evening, after the con¬ 
versation with Miss Polly, and was morei than ordinarily happy, in 
spite of Jos’s delaying, “ I am he is not going to marry tliat 
Miss O’Dowd,” she thought. “ Colonel O’Dowd never could have a 
sister fit for such an accomplished man as Miyor William.” Who 
Wiis them amongst her little circle, who would make him a good 
ivifel Not Miss Binny, she wrs too old and ill-tempered; Miss 
Oslmmo 1 - too old to). Little Polly was too young. Mrs. Osborne 
could not find anylxHly to suit the Major before she went to Hlecj). 

However, when the postnian nmde his appearance, the little 
party were pul out of suspense by the receipt of a letter finm Jos 
to his sister, who announced that he felt a little fiitigucd after his 
voyage, and should not l)c able to move on that ilay, but that he 
would leave Southiuupton early the next morning, and be with his 
father and mother at evening. Amelia, as slio rcml out the letter 
to her father, paused over the latter wonl; her brother, it was clear, 
did not know what had happened in the family. Nor could ho: 
for the fact is that, though the Major rightly suspected tliat Ids 
travelling companion never would be got into motion in so short a 
space as twenty-four hours, and would find some excuse for dclayi^, 
yet Dobbin had not written to Jos to infonu him of the calamity 
which had befollcn the Sedley fiunily: being occupied in talking 
with Amelia imtil long after post-hour. 

The same morning brought Miyor Dobbin a letter to the 
Slaughters’ Coffee House from his friend at Southampton; begging 
dear Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage when awakened the day 
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Iicfore (lie hiul a eonfoimdril headiielie, and waa jnat in Ida first 
sleep), and entreating Dob ,to engage ennifortablo nionia at the 
Slaiightcre’ for Mr. Sedley and Ida aervanta. The Major had 
become nei'easary to Jos during the voyage. He waa attaeheil to 
him, and hung upon Idin. Tlie other iwasengera were away to 
London. Young Ricketts and little (Hiafiers went away on the 
coaeh that day—Ricketts on the Isix, and taking the reins fniiii 
Botley; the Doctor was off to Ids faiidly at Portacsi; Bragg gone 
to town to his co-jxirtucis; and the first mate busy in the unload¬ 
ing of the Jtamehutukr. Mr. Jos u’as very lonely at >Soutlmnipton, 
and got the landlord of the (Seoige to take a glass of wine with 
him that day; at the very hour at aldeh Major Dobbin Wiis seated 
at the table of his father. Sir Williain, where Ids sister found out 
(for it was iin|K)ssiblc for the Major to tell fibs) that he luul Is'eii 
to sec Mrs. George Osliorne. 

Jos was so comfortably situateil in Kt. Martin’s Lane, be could 
enjoy his hookah there with such ]x'rfeet casi*, and could swagger 
down^ the theatres, when niindinl, so agrci'iibly, that, iwrlmiw, he 
woulirhave remained aRngethcr at the Slaughters’ hiul not ids 
friend, the Major, licen at his ells)w. That gentleman would not 
let the Bengalee n'st until he had oxeeuted his promise of having a 
home for Amelia and his fatlier. Jos was a soft fellow in anybiKly’s 
luuids; Dobbin most active in anybrsly’s (‘oneerns but his own ; the, 
eivilian was, therefiire, an easy vi'itim to the guileless arts of this 
gooil-natUTcil diiilomatist, and was niidy to do, to piiivham', hire, or 
ielin(|uisli whatever his friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of whom 
the Ijoys about St. Martin’s Lane useil to make cnicl fun whenever 
he showed his dusky rountimanee in the street, was s(‘iit buck to 
Oaieutta in the /rfidy KickMurtf East Indiaman, in which Sir 
William Dobbin had a share; having previously taught Jf»s’s 
Emopean the art of preparing curries, pillaus, and idpes. It was a 
matter of great delight and isruimtion to Jos to su]M‘rintend the 
building of a smart cliariot, which he and the Majf>r nnlerwl in the 
neighliouring Long Acre: and a pidr of handsome horses were 
jobbed, with which Jos drove alsmt in state in the. Park, or to i»ll 
uiion his Indian friends. Amelia was not si'lihnii by his side on 
these excursions, when also Major Dobbin would lie seen in the back 
seat of the carriage. At other times old Sedley and his daughter 
took advantage of it: and Miss Clapp, who frcfiuently accomiianied 
her friend, hsul great pleasure in Ijeing rewignisol as she sate in 
the carriage, clressed in the famous yellow shawl, by the young 
gentleman at the surgery, whose face might commonly be seen over 
the window-blimls as she {lasscd. 
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Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Bromptou, a dismal scene, 
indeed, took place at that humble cottage, at which the Sedleys had 
passed the last ten years of their life. Jos’s carriage (the temporary 
one, not the chariot under construction) arrived one day and carrierl 
off old Sedley and his daughter—return no more. The tears that 
were shed by the landlady and the landlady’s daughter at that event 
were as genuine tears of sorrow as any that have been outpoured in 
the course of this history. In their long acquaintanceship and 
intimacy they (»uld not recall a harsh word that had been uttered 
by Amelia. She had been all sweetness and kindness, always 
t^nkful, always gentle, even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own temper, 
and prewssd fi)r the rent. When the kind creatme was going away 
for good and all, the landituly reproached herself bitterly for ever 
having used a rough expression to her —how she wept, as they stuck 
up with wafers on the window, a paper notifying that the little 
rooms so long occupied were to let! They never woidd have such 
lodgers again, that was quite clear. After-life proved the truth of 
this melancholy prophecy: and Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for the 
deterioration of mankind by levying the most savage contributions 
upon the tea-caddies and legs of mutton of her loccOairea. Most of 
them scolded and grumbled; some of them did not pay; none of 
them stayed. The landliuly might well regret those old, old friends 
who had left her. 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was such os 
I shall not attempt to depict. KFrom childhood upwards she bad 
been with her daily, and had attached herself so passionately to that 
dear good latly, that when the grand barouche came to tarry her off 
into splendour, she fainted in the iuins of her Mend, who was indeed 
scarcely less affected than the good-natmed girl. Amelia loved her 
like a daughter. During eleven years tlie girl had been her constant 
Mend and associate. The sepiuatioii was a very painful one indeed 
to her. But it was of course arranged that Mary was to come and 
stay often at the grand new house whither Mrs. Osborne was going; 
and where Mary was sine she woidd never be so happy as she had 
been in their humble cot, as Miss Clapp called it, in the language 
of the novels which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment. Poor Emmy’s 
days of happiness hod been very few in that humble cot. A gloomy 
Fate had oppressed her there. She never liked to come back to 
the house after she had left it, or to face the landlady who had 
tyrannised over her when ill-humoured and unpaid, or when pleased 
had treated her with a coarse familiarity scarcely less odious. Her 
servility and fulsome compliments when Emmy was in prosperity 
were not more to that lady’s liking. She cast about notes of ad- 
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miiatioii all over the new houM*, cxtulliiii; every article of funiitnro 
or ornament; she fingered Mni. OalKinie’s dregscN, and Mdi-ulatcd 
their price. Nothing could Ik; to<j gixul for that sweet lady, she 
vowed and protested. But in the vulgar 8 yiH>phant who now iKiid 
court to her, Emmy always reinoinbered the coarse tyrant who had 
made her miserable many a time, to whom she had l)ecn forced to 
put up ])etitions for time, when tlie rent was orenliic; who cried 
out at her extravagance if she iMught delicacies for her ailing mother 
or &thcr; who hod seen her humble and trampled u|Kin her. 

Nobody ever heanl of these griefs, which liad ]Htrt of our 
poor little woman’s lot in life. She kept them secret fmnijicr 
father, whose improvidence was the cause of much of her misery. 
She had to bear all the blame of his misdoings, and imieed wtis so 
utterly gentle and humble ns to Is* made by natura for a victim. 

I ho])e she is not to suiter much mora of that hard usage. And, 
as in all griefs there is said to be some consolation, I may mention 
that iKior Mary, when left at her friimd’s dcjwrturo in a hystericid 
condition, was p 1 aec«l under the mctlind treatment of the young 
fellow*from the suigery, siiuler w'hosc care she ralliwl after a slu»rt 
period. Emmy, when she went away frinii Bruin])ton, cndow’cd 
Mary with every artich; of furniture that the house coiitaiiuHl: only 
taking away her i»ictures (the two jtictures over the Issl) lual her 
piano—that little old piano which had now' ]iassed into a i>laintivc 
jingling old age, but which she lovcil for rt'asons of her own. She 
was a child when first she playefl on it: and her ]Nircnts gave it 
her. It ha<l been given to her again siiiw, sis the nsider may re¬ 
member, when her fathei'’s house was gone to nun, and the instru¬ 
ment was recovered out of the wreck. 

Mgjor Dobbin wiw cxeccdiiigly itlcased when, as be was super¬ 
intending the arrangements of Jos’s new house, which the Major 
insisted should be very handsome and comfortable, the cart arrivetl 
from Brompton, bringing the tnmks and Ixindlioxcs of the emigrants 
from that village, and with them the ohl jdano. Amelia would 
have it up in her sitting-room, a neat little apartment on the second 
floor, n 4 joining her fiithcr’s chamljer: and where the old gentleman 
sate commonly of evenings. 

When the men appearwl then liearing this old music-box, and 
Amelia gave orders that it should l)e plaee<l in the, chamlier afore¬ 
said, Dobbin w'as quite elated. “ I’m glad you’ve kept it,” he said 
in a very sentimental manner. “ I was afraid you didn’t care 
about it” 

“I value it more tkm anything I have in the world,” said 
Amelia. 

“ Do you, Amelia 1 ” cried the Major. The fact was, os he hail 
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bought it himself, though ho never said anything about it, it never 
entered into his head to suppose that Emmy should think anybody 
else was the purchaser, and as a matter of course he fancied that 
she knew the gift came from him. “Do you, Amelia 1” he said; 
and the question, the great question of a^ was trembling on his 
lips, when Emmy replied— 

“ Can I do otherwise ?—did not he give it mo 1 ” 

“ I did not know,” said poor old Dob, and liis coimtenance fell 

Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take 
immediate heed of the very dismal cxpimion which honest Dobbin’s 
coqntenancc assumed: but she thought of it afterwanls. And then 
it struck her, with inexpressible pain and mortification too, that it 
was William who was the giver of the piano; and not George, as 
she had fiincied. It was not George’s gift; the only one which she 
liiul recciveil from her lover, as she thought—the thing slic had 
cherished beyond all otliers—her dearest relic and prise. She had 
spoken to it about George; played his fiivourite airs upon it; sate 
for long evening hours, touching, to the best of her simple art, 
melancholy harmonies on the keys, and wcaping over them in bdence. 
It was not George’s relic. It was valueless now. The next time 
that old Sedley asked her to play, she said it was shockingly out of 
tunc, that slie had a headaclie, that she couldn’t play. 

Tlien, acconling to her custom, she rebuked herself for her 
pettishucss and ingratitude, and determined to make a reparation 
to honest William for the (dight 6he had not expressed to him, but 
harl felt for his piano. A few days afterwards, iis they were seated 
in the drawing-room, where Jos liad fallen asleep witli great comfort 
after dinner, Amelia said with rather a foltoring voice to Major 
Dobbin— 

“ I have to beg your pardon for something.” 

“ About what 1 ” said he. 

“ About—about that little square piano. I never thanked yon 
for it when you gave it me; many, many years ago, before I was 
married. I thought somebody elro hail given it. Thank you, 
William.” She held out her hand; but &e ixmr little woman’s 
heart was bleeding; and as for her eyes, of course they were at 
their work. 

But William could hold no more. “ Amelia, Amelia,” he said; 
“ I did buy it for yom I loved you then as I do now. I must 
tell you. I think I loved yon from the first minute tliat I saw 
you, when George brought me to yoim house, to show me the 
Amelia whom ho was engaged to. You were but a girl, in white, 
with large ringlets; you came down singing—do you remember? — 
and we went to Vauxiiali. Since then I have thought of but one 
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woman iu the world, and that waa you. I think tluTc i« no hour 
in the day has passed for twelve yeaw that I luiveii’t tliought of 
you. I came to tell you this Id’oiv I >vent to India, luit you did 
not care, and I hadn’t the heart to sjayk. You dul not ean* 
whether I stayed or went.” • 

“ I was very un;{rateful,” Amelia siiiil. 

“No; only indifferent,” Dolihiu’eoutinued desjK'mU'Iy. “I 
have nothing to make a woman to Ik* otherwise. I know what you 
ore feeling now. You arc hurt in your hoiirt at the diseoviuy aliout 
the piano; and that it came than me and nt)t fnau (hnirgi'. I 
forgot, or I slnaild never have s|K)ken of it so. It is for me topk 
your pardon for being a tool for a moment, and thinking that years 
of constajiey and devotion might have jtleaded with ymi.” 

“It is you who are cruel now,” Ameliii siiid with smiie s])irit. 
“George, is my husljand, here and iu luyven. How (ouhl I love 
any other but him 1 I am his now as when you fust stiw me, dear 
William. It was ho who told me how ginsl and genenais you weiv, 
and who taught me to love you as a bmther. Have you not Ihvii 
cveiyUiing to me and my,l)oy I Our deaii'st, truest, kindest friend 
and ]irotectorl Had you come a few montlis stsaier |N>rha])s ycai 
might have spared me that- that dreailful jtiirting. Oh, it nearly 
killed me, William- but you didn’t come, thougli I wished and 
prayed for you to onne, and they t<s»k him tm* awiiy from me. 
Isn’t he a noble Iwy, William] He his friend still and mine”- and 
here her voice bn»ke, mid she hid Jtcr face on his shouldi'r. 

The Major foldeil his anns round her, holding her to him ns 
if she was a child, and kissed her heail. “ I will not ehangi', diyr 
Amelia,” he said. “I ask for no more than your fove. I think 1 
would not have it otherwise. Only let me stiiy near you, ami see 
you often.” 

“Yes, often,” Amelia said. And so William w:ta at lilierty to 
look and haig; as the |MS)r Isiy at seluHtl who has no money may 
sigh atlcr the contents of the tart-woman’s tniy. 
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CHAPTER LX 

RETURNS TO THE GENTEEL WORLD 

G ood fortune now begins to smile upon Amelia. We are 
glad to get her out of that low sphere in which she has 
been creeping hitherto, and introduce her into a polite circle; 
not so grand and refined as that in which oiu* other female fiiend, 
Mrs. Becky, has appeared, but still having no small pretensions to 
gentility and fiishion. Jos’s fidends were all from the three presi¬ 
dencies, and his new house was in the comfortable Anglo-Indian 
district of which Moira Place is the centre. Minto Square, Great 
Clive Street, Warren Street, Hastings gtreet, Ochterlony iPlaca 
Plassy Square, Assaye Terrace (“Gardens” was a felicitous word 
not applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces in front, so early 
as 1827)—who does not know these respectable abodes of the 
retired Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr, Wenham 
calls the Black Hole, in a word! Jos’s position in life was not 
grand enough to entitle him to house in Moira Place, where none 
can live but retired Members of Council, and partners of Indian 
firms (who break after having settled a hundred thousand pounds 
on their wives^ and retire into comparative penury to a country 
place and four thousand a year); he engaged a comfortable house 
of a second or third rate order in Gillropie Street, purchasing the 
carpets, costly mirrors, and handsome and appropriate-planned 
furniture by Seddons, the assignees of Mr. Scape, lately ad¬ 
mitted partner into the great Calcutta House of Fogle, Fake, and 
Cracksman, in which poor Scape had embarked seventy thousand 
pounds, the earnings of a long and honourable life, tal^g Fake’s 
place, who retired to a princely Park in Sussex (the Fogles have 
been long out of the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be 
raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna)—admitted, I say, partner 
into the great agency house of Fogle and Fake two years before it 
fiuled fur a million, and plimged lialf the Indian public into misery 
and ruin. 

Scape, mined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five years 
of age, went out to Calcutta to wind up the affairs of the house. 
Walter Scape was withdrawn from Eton, and put into a merchant’s 
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house. Florence Scape, Fanny Scape, and their niotlier faded away 
to Boulope, and wiU be heanl of no more. To be brief, Jos 
stepped in and bought their oarjwts and sidelNianlB, and admired 
himself in the mirrors which horl reflei'ted their kind handsome 
&ces. The Scape tradesmen, all jionoiimbly paid, left their ranis, 
and were eager to supply the new household. The largt; men in 
white waistcoats, who waite«i at Sraijc’s dinners, gre(*ngnH*era, bank- 
porters, and milkmen in their private caiMieity, left their oildresses, 
and ingratiated themselves with the butler. Mr. Chummy, the 
chimney-purifier, who ha<l swep the last tlm'e families, trie«l U> amx 
the butler and the boy under him, whose duty it was to go out 
covered with buttons, and with strijies down his truuscra, for’tlie 
protection of Mrs. Amelin whenever she eliose to walk abnaul. 

It was a mmlest esbiblishment. The butler wan Jos’s valet 
also, and never Wiis more drunk than a butler in a small family 
should be who has a projav reganl for his master’s wine. Emmy 
was supplied with a maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin’s suburban 
estate; a go<xl girl, whose kindness and humility <lissirmed Mrs. 
Osborie, who was at firsts territicsl at the i 4 lea of having a servant 
to wait upon herself, who did not iti the least know how to use one, 
and who always siioke to domestics with the most reverential isditc- 
ness. Hut this maid wtui very useful in the family, in dexU^roiisly 
tending old Mr. Sedley, who kept almost entirely to bis omi (piarter 
of the house, and never inixal in any of the gay doings which took 
place there. • 

Numbers of people ramc to sec Mrs. Oslsirne. Liuly Dobbin 
and daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, and waited 
upon her. Miss Osljomc fhnii Russell Stpiare cam; in her grand 
cliariot with the flaming hamincreloth emblazoned with the Leeds 
arms. Jos was rcimrted to })e immensely rich. Old Osborne hud 
no objection that Georgy shoidd inherit his uncle’s pro[>erty as well 
os his own. “ Damn it, we will make a man of the feller,” he said; 
“ and I’ll see him in Parliament before I die. You may go and 
see his mother. Miss 0., though I’ll never set eyes on her: ” and 
Miss Osborne came. Emmy, you may be sure, was very glad to 
see her, and so be brought nearer to George. That young fellow 
was allowed to come much more frequently than before to visit his 
motiier. He dined once or twice a week in Gillespie Street, and 
bullied the servants and his relations there. Just as he did in Russell 
Square. 

He was always respectfid to Major Dobbin, however, and more 
modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was present. He 
was a clever lad, and afnud of the Major. George could not help 
admiring his friend’s simplicity, his good-humour, his various learn- 
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in^ quietly imparted, his i^cneral lore of tnith and justice. He had 
met no such man as yet in the course of his experience, and ho had 
an instinctive liking for a gentleman. Ho hung fondly by his 
god&ther’s side; and it was his delight to walk in the Parks and- 
hear Dobluu talk. William told George about his hither, about 
India and Waterloo, about everything but himself When George 
was more tiian usually pert and conceited, the Major made jokes 
at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought very cruel. One day, taking 
him to the play, and the boy declining to go into the pit because it 
was ndgar, the Major took him to the boxes, left him there, and 
went down himself to the pit. Ho had not b^n seated there very 
long, l)cibre he felt an arm thrust imdcr his, and a dandy little hand 
in a kid glove squeezing his arm. George had seen the absurdity of 
his ways, and come <lown &om the upiier region. A tender laugh 
of benevolence lighted up old Dobbin’s fiice and eyes as he looked 
at the repentant little prodigal. He loved the boy, its he ilid every¬ 
thing that belonged to Amelia. How charmed she was when she 
heard of this instmue of George’s gomlness! Her eyes lookal 
more kindly on Dobbin than they over had done. She blushed, he 
thought, after looking at him so. 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the Major to his mother. 
“ I like him, mamma, because he knows sucli lots of things; and 
ho ain’t like old Veal, who is always bragging and using such lung 
wonls, don’t you know 1 The chairs call him ‘ Longtail ’ at school. 
1 gave him tlie name ; ain’t it liqtital 1 But Dob rends Latin like 
Englisli, and French and tliat; and when we go out together he 
tells me stories about my paiia, and never about himself; tlrough I 
heanl Colonel Buckler, at graudpaira’s, say that he was one of the 
bravest ofiicers in the army, and had distinguished himself ever so 
much. Grandpaim was quite 8 ui 7 )riscd, and said, ‘ That teller! 
why, I didn’t think he could say to a goose ’—but / know he 
coidd, couldn’t he, mamma 1 ” 

Emmy laughed; she tliought it was very likely the Mtijor could 
do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking Iretween George and the Major, it 
must be coniessed that between the boy and his luicle no great love 
existed. George had got a way of blowing out his cheeks, and 
putting his liands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, “ God bless 
my soul, you don’t say so 1 ” so exactly after the &shion of old Jos, 
that it was impossible to refrain fiom hiughter. The servants 
would explode at dinner if the lad, asking for something which 
wasn’t at table, put on that coimtenance and used that fiivouritc 
phrase. Even Dobbin would shoot out a sudden peal at the boy’s 
mimicry. If George did not mimic his uncle to his &cc, it was only 
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by Dobbin’s rebukes suid Amelia’s tenified entreaties that the little 
scapegrace was induced ti> di>siKt, And the wortliy civilian U'ing 
haunted by a dim consciousness that tlie lad thought him an ass, 
and was inclined to turn him into lidiiadc, uwil to lie extri'iiu'ly 
timorous, and, of course, doubly ixnsiMms and dignified in the pivseiu'C 
of Master Georgy. Wlien it was aunouneod that the young gentle¬ 
man was exiiectctl in GilleBi)ic Street to dine witli Ids’mother, Mr. 
Jos commonly found tliat he hwl an en.gagimient at the Clul). 
Perhaps nobody Wiis much grieved at his aitsi'iiee. On thow days 
Mr. Scxllcy would commoidy be induird to come out finan his place 
of refuge in the U])pt!r storeys; and there would l)e a small tamily 
jiarty, whereof Major Dubbin pretty genendly ilinncd »»ne. He wiis 
thcMffuW/e In imisun; old Sedley’s friend, Emniy’s friend, Gi'orgy’s 
friend, Jos’s counsid and a<lviscr. “ He migbt almost as well la; at 
Miulros for anything v<e sia.* of him,’’ Miss Ann Holibin n‘mark<‘d, 
at Ciimljenvell. Ah ! Miss Ann, did it not strike you that it wiis 
not ym whom the Major wanted to marry ? 

Joseph Si'dlcy then led a life of diginiied otiosity such as Is'caiiie 
a persin of his eminence. His very fiist ia)int, of courses w;is to 
become a member of the Orientid Glub; where he siaiit his morn¬ 
ings in the com]t!iny of his bnither Indians, where he dineti, or 
when(*o he brought home men to dine. 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and their 
ladies. From these she hcanl how so(jn Smith would Ih‘ in ('oiineil; 
how many lui« Jones had brought liome with him, how Thomson's 
House in‘London had refused the bills drawn by Thomson, Kilxdijee 
and Co., the Bumljay House, and how it wsis thought the Calcutta 
House must go tis); how very imprudent, to say tiie least of it, 
Mrs. Brawn’s camduct (wife of Brown of the Ahmolnuggur im‘gu1ars) 
haul been with young Su'ankey of the Iksly Guard, sitting up with 
him on deck until all hours, and losing themselves sis they were 
riding out at the Ciijm; how Mrs. Haniyman hiul had out her 
thirteen sisters, daughtci's of a country eiinit*.*, the Itev. Felix 
Rabbits, juid marrietl eleven of them, seven high up in the sc-rvicas: 
how Hornby was wild because his wife would stay in Eiireis;, ami 
Trotter was ap]Jointcd Collector at Ummcmismra. This and similar 
talk took plo^, at the grand dinners all round. They had the same 
coiiversation; the same silver dishes; the same Kiddles of mutton, 
Iwiled turkeys, and entries. Politha set in a short time sifler 
dessert, w'hcn the ladies retired u{istairs and talked aljout their 
complaints and their children. 

Jfuiato nomine, it is all the same. Don’t the liarristera’ wives 
talk about Circuit?—don’t the sohlicrs’ ladies gossip atsmt the 
Regiment ?— don’t the clergymen’s ladies discourse about Sunday 
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Schools, and who tuhes wlu»e duty 1—don’t the reiy greatest ladies 
of all tdk about that small clique of persons to whom they belong, 
and why should our Indian friends not have their own conversation 1 
—only I admit it is slow for the laymen whose late it sometimes 
is to sit by and listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was driving about 
regidarly in a carriage, calling upon Liuly Bludyer (wife of Major- 
General Sir Roger Bludyer, KC.B., Bengal Army); Lady Huff, 
wife of Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto; Mrs. Pice, the Lady of Pice 
the Director, &c. We are not long in using ourselves to changes 
in^lifo. That carriage came round to Gillespie Street every day: 
that buttony boy sprang up and down irom the box with Emmy’s 
and Joe’s visiting-cards; at stated hours Emmy and the carriage 
went for Jos to the Club, and took him an airing; or, putting old 
Sedloy into the vehicle, she drove the old man round the Regent’s 
Park. The lady’s-maid and the chariot, the visiting-book and the 
buttony page,, became soon as iamiliar to Amelia as the humble 
routine of Brompton. She accommotlatod herself to one as to the 
other. If Fate ha<l onlained that she shoidd be a duchess, she 
would even have done that duty too. She was voted, in Jos’s 
female society, rather a pleasing yoimg person —not much in her, 
but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple refined 
demeano\ir. The gallant young Indian dandies at home on frirlough 
—immense dandies these —chdined and moustached—driving in 
tearing cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living at West End hotels, 
—nevertheless admired Mrs. Osborne, liked to bow to her earriage 
in the Park, and to be admitted to have the honour of paying 
her a morning visit. Swankey of the Body Guard himself, that 
dangeroiu youth, and the greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day rliscovered by Major Dobbin tete-ihtHe with 
Amelia, and describing the sport of pig-sticking to her with great 
humour imd eloquence; and he spoke afterwards of a d—d Eng’s 
officer that’s always hanging about the house—a long, thin, queer¬ 
looking, oldish fellow—a dry fellow though, that took the shine out 
of a man in the talking line. 

Had the M^jor possessed a little more personal vanity he would 
have been jealous of so dangerous a young buck as that ftscinatillg 
Bengal Captain. But Dobbin was of too simple and generous a 
nature to have any doubts about Amelia. He was glad that the 
young men should pay her respect; and that others should admire 
her. Ever since her womanhood almost, had she not been persecuted 
and imdervalnedi It pleased him to see how kindness brought out 
her good qiudities, and how her spirits gently rose with her prosperity. 
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Any person who iippreriateil her imiil n romplinient to tlir Mignr's 
good jndgmcnt—that is, if a man nuiy lie said to have g<x«I judgment 
who is under the infliienrc of I^ove’s delusion. 

After Jos went to Court, whieli m may lie sure he did as a loyal 
subject of his Sovereign (sliowingliimself in his full Court suit at 
the Club, whither Dobbin came to fetch him in a very slmbby old 
uniform), he who Imd always lieen a stanch Tsiyalist and lalmirer 
of George IV., became siirli a tremendous Tory and pillar of the 
State, that he was for haring Amelia to go to a Drawing-room, ton. 
He somehow had worked himself up to Iwlieve that he was impli- 
cate<l in the maintenance of the public welfan', and that the Sovenign 
would not lie Imppy miless Jos Sedley and his family apiiearcd to 
tally miuid him at Si James's. 

Emmy laughed. “ Shall I wear the family diamonds, Jos 1 ” she 
Bud. 

“ I wish you would let me buy you some,” thought the Miijor. 
“ I should like to see any tliat were too gissl for you.” 
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CHAPTER LXI 

IN WHICH TWO LIGHTS ARE PUT OUT 

T here came a rhiy when the round of dccoroiw pIcanureR and 
Bulenin {{aietira in which Mr. Jos Sedlcy’s family indnlji^ed, 
was intemipted by an event which happens in most houses. 
As you ascend the staircase of your house from the drawing towards 
tlio betlroom floors, you may Irave remarked a little arch in the wall 
right beforc you, which at once gives light to the stair which leads 
fixrm the second storey to the thirtl (where the nursery and servants’ 
chamlicrB mmmonly are) and serves for another purpose of utility, 
of which the uudertiikcr’s men can give you a notion. T^ey rest 
the coffins upon that arch, or pass them through it so as not to 
disturb in any unseemly iiuinner the cold tenant slumbering within 
tlie black ark. 

That second-floor itrch in a London house, looking up and down 
the well of tho staircase, and commanding the main thoroughflirc by 
which the inhabitants are passii^g; by which cook lurks down beforc 
daylight to scour her pots and ])auB in the kitchen; by which yoimg 
master stealthily asceuils, having left his boots in the hall, an<l let 
himself in after dawn from a jolly night at the Club; down which 
miss comes nistling in fresh ribbons and sprciuling muslins, 
brilliant and beautifrd, iuid prepared fi)r conquest and the ball; or 
Master Tommy slides, preferring the iKimstcrs for a mode of con¬ 
veyance, and disilaiuing danger and the stair; down which the 
mother is fondly carrictl smiling in her strong husband’s arms, ns he 
steps stemlily step by step, ami followed by tlic monthly muse, on 
the day when tho medical man has pronounced that the charming 
patient may go downstairs; up which John lurks to bed, yawning, 
with a sputtering tallow candle, and to gather up before sunrise 
the boots which are awaiting him in the passages;—that stair, 
or down which babies arc carried, old people are helped, guests arc 
marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the christening, the 
doctor to the sick-itMmi, and the undertaker’s men to the upjrer floor 
—^what a memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it is—tlrat arch and 
stair—if you choose to consider it, and sit on the la nding , looking 
up and down the well! The doctor null come u}) to us tm for the 
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last time there, my frieiiil in motley, Tlie nurse will l««>k in at the 
curtains, ami you feike no notice nn<l then slu> will lliujr ojwn Hie 
wimlows for u little, and let in the air. Then they will jiull down 
all the firont blinds of the house and live* in the laiek namm— then 
they will semi for the lawyer and otliiT im'ii in blaek, &e.—Yonr 
comedy and mine will have Ixvfi played then, and w»‘ shall Is* 
removed, oh how far! from the trnnijM'ts, and the shoutinK. ami the 
IMwturc-inakin;;. If we are ^aaitlefolks they will put hatehments 
over onr late domicile, with jtilt cherubim, and mottm's shitinji that 
there is “ Quiet in HeiVA’cn.’’ Your son will new fiiniish the house, 
or perlui])B let it and tf) into a more imNleni ipiarter: your name 
will la> amoii}' the “Hlembers Ihreased’’ in the lists of your elults 
next year. However miieh you may 1 m‘ niounaal, your willow will 
like to have her M'ei'ds neatly made- the eiaik will send or eome up 
to ask alNint dinner—the Kur\'ivor will sism iN-ar to look at your 
picture over the mantelpiece, which will pii-seiitly Is* de|Hwei| fmm 
the place of honour, ti> make way liir the )iorti'.tit of the son who 
ix'ijpis. 

Wj^ich of the deml are most bmilerly and ttassioiiiih'ly deplored 7 
Those who love the siirvlfom the least, I ladieve. The death of a 
child occitsions a itassiou of ^rief and fmntie tears, such as your end, 
brother reader, will m-ver inspin-. The death of an inliint which 
scarce knew you, which a week’s alisence Irom you woidd have, 
caused to forjjet you, will strike you down nmn- than the loss of your 
elosi'st friend, or your first-lsirn sjin a man ju-own like yourself, 
with childn-n of his own. We may Is- harsh and stern with dudah 
and Simeon —our love and ]iity ttush out for lleitjamiii, the little one. 
And if you arc old, as some reader of this may Is- or shall Is*- old and 
rich, or ohl and )ssir -you may one day Is; thinking for yoiirsi-lf 
“Tlu'se is-ople are ver.vjjissl round alsait me ; but they w-on’t {{rieve 
tts) much when I am j{om-. I am very rich, and they want my in- 
hcritsince—or very poor, tuid they an- tin-il of supisirtin;; me.” 

The jK-iiisl of moumintt for Mrs. Sedley’s deatli wm* only just con¬ 
cluded, and Jos si;areely had had time to east off his black and apis-ar 
in the splendid waistcoats which he lovi-d, when it Is-i-ame evident 
to those about Mr. Sedley, that another evi-nt was at haml, and that 
the old man was alxtut to ^1 st-ek for his wife in the ilark land 
w'hithcr she had preceilcil him. “ Tlie state of my father's health,” 
Jos Scdlpy solemnly remarkeil at the Club, “ prevents me from Kivin;; 
any targe [sirties this season ; but if you will r-ome in r{uietly at half- 
jMist six. Chutney, my bo}-, and take a homely dinner with one or 
two of the old set—I shall be always ^lad to see you.” fvr Jos and 
his acquaintances diuml and drank their claret amon;' themselves in 
silence ; whilst the sands of life were nuining out in the old man’s 
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^lcu|B upstairs. The velvet-footed letter brought them their wine; 
wif’they composed themselves to ^rubber after dinner; at which 
M^or Dobbin would sometimes come and take a hand: and Mrs. 
Osborne would occasionally descend, when her patient above was 
settled for the night, and had commenced one of those lightly 
troubled slumbers which visit the pillow of old age. 

The old man clung to his daughter during this sickness. He 
would take his broths and medicines from scarcely any other hand. 
To tend him became almost the sole business of her life. Her bed 
was placed close by the door which opened into his chamber, and 
she was alive at the slightest noise or disturbance from the couch of 
thS querulous invalid; though, to do him justice, he lay awake 
many an hour, silent and without stirring, unwilling to awaken his 
kind and vigilimt nurse. 

He loved his daughter with more fondness now, perhaps, than 
ever he had done since the da 3 ra of her childhood. In the dis¬ 
charge of gentle offices and kind filial duties, this simple creature 
shone most esjjecially. “ She walks into the room as silently as a 
simbeam,” Mr. Dobbin thought, as he saw her passing in ^nd out 
from her father’s room; a cheerful Bweettfess lighting up her face as 
she moved too and fro, graceftd and noiseless. When women are 
brooding over their children, or busied in a sick-room, who has not 
seen in their fiices those sweet angelic beams of love and pity 1 

A secret feud of some years’ standing was thus healed: and with 
a tacit recondliation. In these Jast hours, and touched by her love 
and goodness, the old man forgot all his grief against her, and wrongs 
which he and his wife had many a long night debated: how she hail 
given up everything for her boy: how she was careless of her parents 
in their old ago and misfortune, anil only thought of the child: how 
absurdly and foolishly, impiously indeed, she took on, when Gleorgc 
was removetl from her. Old S^ey foigot these charges as he was 
making up his last account, and did justice to the gentle and uncom¬ 
plaining little martyr. One night when she stole into his room, she 
found him awake, when the broken old man made his confession. 
“ 0 Emmy, I’ve been thinking we were very unkind and upjust to 
you,” he said, and put out his cold and feeble hand to her. She 
knelt down and prayed by his bedside, ns he did too, having still 
hold of her hand. When our turn comes, friend, may we have siyh 
company in oiu* prayers! 

Perhai» as he was lying awake then, his life may have passed 
before him—his early hopeful struggles, his manly successes and 
prosperity, his downfidl in his declining years, and Ms present help¬ 
less condition—^no chance of revenge against Fortune, wMch had had 
the better of him—neither name nor money to bequeath—a spent- 
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nut, bootless life of defeat aud. diH!i|i]Hiiiitnient, mid the end ! 
Which, I wonder, brother rcamr, is the Indter lot, to die jimsjn^iis 
and famous, or pixir and disiippointed 1 To hare, and to Ik* timi'd 
to yield; or to sink out of life, Imviii}; phiyiil and lost the ^aniie I 
That must be a stniugc feelinjf, wjien a day of our life I'omes anil we 
say, “ To-montm, sueeess or failure won’t matter iiiiieh: and the 
sun will rise, luid all the myriads of mankind f?" b> ll>‘‘ir work or 
their jileasurc as usual, but I shall I>c out of the turmoil.” 

So there eaine one nioniiiii; and sunrise, when all the world ;{ot 
up and set about its various works and |)li‘iis«n-s, with the exeeptioii 
of old John Sedley, who was not to ti^ht with fortune, or to ho|«‘ 
or scheme any more: but to }{o and take up a ipiiet and utt<*rly 
unknown residence in a eliiirchyanl at Ihumiiton by the side of his 
old wife. 

Major Dobbin, Jos, and (linr^y followisl his nunains to the 
.sjmve, in a black cloth eiuich. Jos came on pnrisise from the Star 
and Carter at Rii-hinond, whither he retn'ated after the dejitonible 
event. He did not can' to nanain in the house, with the under 
the ciKumstances, you uijflcrstiind. Ihit Knimy stayisl and did her 
duty as usual. She wa.s ImiwciI down by no cs|S'cial jtrief, and 
rather solemn than sorrowful. She pra.viil that her own end iniKlit 
1 x 5 as calm and lavinless, and thoH;'ht with trust and iicvon-iice, ot the 
w'onls w'hich she had lieanl from her tiither duriiiK his illness, indica¬ 
tive of his faith, his resifpiation, and his futuiv hoj»e. 

Yea, I think that will lx; the ladter endiiif' of the two, after all. 
SupiKise you aiv iKirtii-iilarly rich and well to do, and say on that 
last day, “ I am very rich; I am tolerably well known ; 1 have 
liv«l all my life in the Iwst sisiety, and, thank Hcijven, come of a 
most resjHsi'tablc famil.v. I have semsl m.v Kin;' and wmntry with 
honour. I wiis in Parlimnent for siivend years, when*, I may say, 
my speeches were listened to, and pnitty well m’cived. I don’t owe 
any man a shilling: on the contniry, I lent my old college friend. 
Jack Lazarus, fifty jKiunds, for which my exiiaitors will not pn-ss 
him. I leave my daughters with ten thousand ixainds apiiTC-- 
very ^xxl portions for girls: I Ixsipieath my jdati* anil furniture, 
my house in Baker Street, with a handsome jointure, U) my widow 
for her life; and my landeil prois*rty, Ixjsides money in the funds, 
aud my cellar of well-seleetixl wine in Baker Street, to my son. 1 
leave twenty pound a year to m.v valet; and I defy any man after 
I liave gone to find anything against my character.” Or 8up)xisc, 
on the other hand, your sw'an sings ijuite a different m>Tt of dirge, 
and you say, “ I am a poor blightwl, disnpi»inteil old fellow, and 
have made an utter failure through life. I was not endowcil either 
with broiiis or with good fortune: and confess that I have ismimitted 
1 * p 
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a 'hundred mistakes and blunders. J own to having foigotten my 
duty many a time, I can’t pay what I owe. On my last bed I 
lie utterly helpless and humble; and I pray forgiveness for my 
weakness, and throw myself, with a contrite heart, at the feet of the 
Divine Mercy." Which of these, two speeches, think you, woidd 
be the best oration for your own funeral 1 Old Sedley made the 
last; and in that humble frame of mind, and holding by the hand 
of his daughter, life and disappointment and vanity sank away from 
under him. 

“ Yon see,” said old Osborne to George, “ what comes of merit 
and industry, and judicious speculations, and that. Look at me 
and my banker’s account. Look at your poor grandfather Sedley, 
and his failure. And yet he was a better man than I was, this 
day twenty years—a better man, I should say, by ton thousand 
pound." 

Beyond these people and Mr. Clapp’s family, who came over 
from Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, not a single soul alive 
ever cared a penny piece about old John Mley, or remembeir>d the 
existence of such a i^erson. 

When old Oslwme first heard from his friend Colonel Buckler 
(ns little Geoigy has already infonned us) how distinguished an 
officer Mtvjor Dobbin was, he exhibited a great deal of scomfril in- 
crerlulity, and expressed his surprise how ever such a feller as that 
should possess either brains or •reputation. But he hearrl of the 
Major’s fame from various members of his society. Sir William 
Dobbin had a great opinion of his sou, and narrated many stories 
illustrative of the Major’s letrning, valom', and estimation in the 
world’s opinion. Finally, his name appeared in the lists of one or 
two great parties of the nobility: and this circiuustancc had a pro¬ 
digious effect upon the old aristocrat of Russell Square. 

The Major’s position, as guardian to Geoigy, whose possession 
had been ceded to his grondfother, rendered some meetings between 
the two gentlemen inevitable; and it was in one of these that old 
Osborne, a keen man of business, looking into the Major’s accounts 
with his ward and the boy’s mother, got a hint which staggered him 
very much, and at once pained and pleased lum, that it was out of 
William Dobbin’s own pocket that a part of the fund hail be«u 
supplied upon which the poor widow and the child had subsisted. 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tell li^, 
blushed and stammered a good deal, and finally confessed. “ The 
marriage,” he said (at which his interlocutor’s faro grew dark), “was 
very much my doing. I thought my poor friend had gone so far, 
that retreat frnn Ids engagement would have been dishonour to him. 
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and death to Mrs. Osbunie; and 1 could do no lees, when she was 
left without resoiufcs, tluyi give what money I could sjjore to 
maintain her.” 

“ Miyor 1).,” Mr. Osborne siiid, looking hanl at him, and turning 
very red tiw—“ you did me a ^'reut injury; but give me leave t«» 
tell you, sir, you are an honest teller. Then‘’s my haiul, sir, though 
1 little thought that my flesh ami bloiHl was living on you - ” and 
the pair shook haiuls, with great conlusiuu on Major Dubbin’s imrt, 
tlius found out in his act of eharitsiblc liyjioerisy. 

He stmve to soften the old nmu, and rmaieih* him townnis his 
sou’s memory. “He was sueli a noble fellow,” he said, “that all 
of us loved liim, and would have *lune anything for him. I, os 
a yoimg msin in tlwse <lays, was flatteml Iwyond nuiisure by his 
preference for me; and was nions iilesua'd to Ik* se»*n in his eomjNUiy 
than in tliat of the Commander-in-Chief. I m*ver saw his eiiiud for 
pluck and daring, ami all the <iualit.i«*s of a soldier; ” and Dobbin 
told the old fiither tw many stories as he eould renieuilH*r regarding 
the gallantry and achievements of his son. “ Aiai tJcsirgy is so like 
him* the Major luldMl. 

“ He’s so like l>im Tiliat he makes me tremble sonu'timcs,” tin; 
grandfather said. 

On one «»r two evenings the Major eanie to dine with Mr. Oslsime 
(it was dining the time of the sickness of Mr. Sislley), and as the 
two sate ti^ther in the evening after dinner all their talk was alsnit 
the departed hero. The father boasteil about him aiatonling to his 
wont, glorifying himself in recounting his son’s feats and gallantly, 
but his mootl was at any rate better and more charitable than that 
in which ho had been disiKwed until now to reganl the isMir fellow; 
and the Christian heart of the kind Major was ’plowed at th«ic 
symptoms of returning peace and ^xl-will. On the scemnd evening 
old Osborne called Dobbin, William, just as he used to do at the 
time when Dobbin and George were boys tof^ther: and the honest 
gentleman was pleaaeil by that mark of rei»neiliation. 

On the next day at break&st when Miss Osliome, with the 
asperity of her age and character, ventured to make some remark 
reflecting slightingly upon the Miyor’s apj^arance or behaviour— 
the master of the house intemipt^ her. “ You’d have been glad 
enough to git him for yourself. Miss 0. But them grapes are sour. 
Ha! ha! Major William is a fine feller.” 

“That he is, Grandpaiia,” said Georgy approvingly: and going 
up close to the old gentleman he took a hold of his huge grey 
whiskers, and lauded in his face good-humouredly and kissed him. 
And he told the story at night to his mother; who fully agreed with 
the boy. 
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“ Indeed he is,” she said. “ Your dear fiither always said so. 
He is one of the liest and most upright of men.” 

Dobbin happened to drop in very soon after this conversation, 
which made Amelia blush perhaps: and the young scapegrace 
increased the confusion by telling,. Dobbin the other part of the 
story. “ I say, Dob,” he said, “ there’s such an uncommon nice girl 
wants to marry you. She’s plenty of tin: she wears a front: and 
she scolds the servants from morning till night.” 

“ Wlio is it ? ” asked Dobbin. 

“ It’s Aunt 0.,” the boy answered. “ Grandpapa said so. And 
I say. Dob, how prime it would be to have you for my uncle! ” Old 
Sedley’s quavering voice from the next room at this moment weakly 
called for Amelia and tlie laughing ended. 

That old Osborne’s mind was changing, was pretty clear. He 
asked George about his rfncle sometimes, and laughed at the boy’s 
imitation of the way in which Jos said, “ God-bless-my-soul,” and 
gobbled his soup. Then he said, “ It’s not respectful, sir, of you 
younkers to be imitating of your relations. Miss 0., when you go 
out a-ilriving to-day, leave my canl uiwn l|j[r. Sedley, do you l^r 1 
There’s no quarrel betwigst me and him anyhow.” 

The card was returned, and Jos and the Major were asked to 
dinner,—to a dinner the most splendid and stupid that pcrliaps ever 
Mr. Osborne gave; every inch of the fivmily plate was exhibited, 
and the best company was asked. Mr. Sedley took down Miss 0. 
to dinner, and she was very gracious to him; whereas she hanlly 
spoke to the M:yor, who sat apart from her, and by the side of 
Mr. Osborne, very timid. Jos said, with great solemnity, it was 
the best turtle ^up he had ever tasted in his life; and asked Mr. 
Osborne where he got his modeiral 

“It is some of Sedloy’s wine,” whispered the butler to his 
master. “ I’ve had it a long time, and paid a good figiue for it, too,” 
Mr. Osborne said aloud, to his guest; and then whispered to his 
right-hand neighbour how he had got it “ at the old chap’s sale.” 

Mure than once he asked the Major about—about Mrs. Gcoi^ 
Osborne—a theme on which the Major could be very eloquent when 
he chose. He told Mr. Oshorue of her sufferings—of her })assionate 
attachment to her husband, whose memory she worshipped still— 
of the tender and dutiful manner in which slie had supported he» 
parents, and given up her boy, when it seemed to her her duty to 
do BO. “ You don’t know what she endured, sir,” said honest Dobbin 
with a tremor in his voice; “and I hope and trust you will be 
reooncUed to her. If she t(x)k your son away from you, she gave 
hers to you; and however much you loved your George, depend on 
it, she loved hci-s ten times more.” 
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“ By God, you arc a feller, sir,” was all Jlr. OalM>rne eaid. 

It hail never atruck him that the widow would leel any imin at 
parting from the boy, or that Ida having a fine, fortune could grieve 
her. A reconciliation waa announced aa ajieeily and inevitable; ami 
Ainelia’a heart already Ix^ui t% lieat at the notion of the aAvful 
meeting with George’a father. 

It waa never, however, deatiiied ti> take place. Old Sedley’a 
lingering ilincaa and death aupervened, after which a meeting waa 
for aomc time impoaaible. That cataatrophe and other eventa may 
have workctl upon Mr. Oaliome. He waa much ahaken of late, and 
aged, and Ida mind waa working inwanlly. He liad wnt for Ida 
lawycra, and prolmbly ehanginl aomctldng in Ida will. The niolical 
man who limkcd in, pronounced him ahaky, ngitatiHl, and talkml ol 
a little blood-letting and the Bi".i-aidc; but he took neither of thcao 
remediea. 

One day when he ahonld have come down to breaktaat, Ida 
aervant miaaing him, went into his drcaaing-iiiom, and found him 
lying at the fcKit of the dresaiiig-tablc in a fit. Miaa Oaliomc waa 
appitaed; the doctoni ijcrc aimt for, Georgy sto])pcd away from 
achool; the bleeders and cnpiwra came. Oalwnie juirtially n-gsdned 
cognizance; but never could sjicak agsdn, though he tried dreailfnlly 
once or twice, and in four daya he diwl. The doctors went down, 
and the imdertaker’a men went up the atidrs; and all the shutters 
were shut towanls the ganlen in Knsaidl bipiare. Bullock rushed 
from the City in a hurry. “ Hoa# much money hail hi! left to that 
jjoyl—not half, snndyl Surely aharc and share alike iKitwccn the 
three 1 ” It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old man trieil once or twice in vain to 
say 1 I hope it was that he wantol to sec Amelia, and lie reconcileil 
before he left the world to the dear and faithful wife of Ida son: 
it waa moat likely that j for his will Hhowe.d that the liatnMl which 
he hail so long ehcriahcil hail gone out of his heart. 

They foimd in the i>ockct of Ida dreasing-gowTi the letter with 
the great reil seal, which George hail written him from Waterlm). 
He had looked at the other iwiiers too, relative to his son, for the 
key of the box in which he kept them was alsiA in his pocket, and 
it waa foimd the seals and envelopes had lieen broken—very likely 
•n the night before the seizure—-when the butler hail taken him 
tea into hia study, and found him reaiUng in the great rcil family 

Bible. , „ 

When the will was opened, it was found that half the property 
was left to George, and the remainder between the two aiatere. 
Mr. Bullock to continue, for their joint benefit, the affairs of the 
conunercial house, or to go out, as he thought fit. An annuity of 
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five hundred pounds, chaigeable on George’s property, was left to 
his mother, “ the widow of my beloved son, Gcoi^ Osborne,” who 
was to resume the guardianship of the boy. 

“ Major William Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,” was appointed - 
executor; “ and as out of his kinilness and bovmty, and vrith his 
own private funds, he maintained my grandson and my son’s widow, 
when they were otherwise without means of support ” (the testator 
went on to say), “ I hereby thank him heartily for his love and 
leganl for them: and beseech him to accept such a sum as may be 
sufficient to purchase his commission as a Lieutenant-Colonel, or to 
be disposed of in any way he may think fit.” 

When Amelia heard that her father-in-law was reconciled to her, 
her heart melte<l, and she was grateful for the fortune left to her. 
But when she heard how Georgy was restored to her, and knew 
how and by whom, and how it was William’s boimty that supported 
her in poverty, how it was William who gave her her husband and 
her son—Oh, then she sank on her knees, and prayed for blessings 
on that constant and kind heart: she bowed down and humbled 
herself, and kissed the feet, sis it were, of that beautiful and gei^rous 
affection. 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such 
admirable devotion and benefits—oidy gratitude 1 If she thought 
of any other retirra, the image of George stood up out of the grave, 
and said, “ You are mine, and mine only, now and for ever.” 

William knew her feelings: harl he nut passed his whole life in 
divining them? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne’s will became known to the 
worhl, it was etlifying to remark how Mrs. George Osborne rose in 
the estimation of the people forming her circle of acquaintance. 
The servants of Jos’s emtabiishment, who used to question her 
humble onlers, and say they would “ ask Master,” whether or not 
they could obey, never thought now of that sort of appeal. The 
cook forgot to sneer at her shabby old gowns (which, indeed, were 
quite eclipsed by that lady’s finery when she was dressed to go to 
^urch of a Sunday evening), the others no longer gnunblcd at the 
sound of her bell, or delay^ to answer that summons. The coach¬ 
man, who grumbled that his ’osses should bo brought out, and his 
carriage made into an hospital for that old feller and Mrs. 0., drovo 
her with the utmost alacrity now, and trembling lest he should bo 
superseded by Mr. Osborne’s coachman, asked “what them there 
Russell Square coachmen knew about town, and whether they was 
fit to sit on a box before a lady?” Jos’s friends, male and female, 
suddenly became interested almut Emmy, and cards of condolence 
multiplied on her hall table. Jos himseffi, who had looked on her 
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as a jLfOod-natuml harmless pauper, to whom it was his duty to give 
victuals and shelter, paid lier and the rich little lioy, his nephew, 
the greatest respect—was anxious that she should have change and 
amusement after her tronbh's and trials, “ixior dear girl”—and 
began to appear at the hrcakfiiaVtable, and most iwrtieularly to luik 
how she would like to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guanlian to Georgy, she, with the (consent of 
the Major, her fcllow-tnistei', lH>gged Miss Osbonic to live in the 
Russell Square house us long ns ever she ehosi* to dwell them; but 
that lady, with tlumks, di'chtred that she never <* 00 ^ think of 
remaining alone in that melancholy mansion, and deisirtcd in ileep 
momning to Cheltenham, with a rouitle of her old domestics. The. 
rest were libcndly jaud and dismissetl; the faithful ohl butler, whom 
Mrs. Osborne pmiwsed to retain, resigning and inferring to inv»*st 
his savings in a public-house, where, let Jis hojs', he was not unjiros- 
perous. Miss Oslwnic not ••Inswing to live in Russell S<pmn', Mrs. 
Osborne also, after consultiition, dwlined to occupy the gloomy ohl 
mansion there. The house wiis dismantled ; the rich fumitum and 
effeois, the awful c.handij)icr8 and dmary blank inirnus {ineked away 
and hidden, the rich rosewootl dniwing-room suite was muilled in 
straw, the carpets were rolled uji and conled, the small selcf't 
library of well-bound books wju« stowed into two wine-chests, and 
the whole paraphernalia rolle<l away in 8<‘veral enormous vans to 
the Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Georgy’s majority. 
And the great heavy dark plate-i^iests went off to Messrs. Stumpy 
and Rowdy, to lie in the cellars of those eminent Itankers until the 
same iwriod should arrive. 

One day Emmy, with George in her hand and «:Iad in deep siddes, 
went to visit the desertetl mansion which she had not entered since 
she was a girl. The place in front was littcre<l with straw wlieiti 
the vans hsul been laden ivnd rolle<l off. They went into the great 
blank rooms, the walls of which ls)re the marks where the pictures 
and mirrors had hung. Then they went up the great blank stone 
staircases into the upper nioms, into that where grand|;miia dieil, as 
George said in a whisjsjr, and then higher still into George’s own 
room. The boy was still cliufong by her side, but she thought of 
another besides him. She knew that it hn<i laren his fiither’s room 
as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at which 
she used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was first taken 
from her), and thence as she looke<l out she could see, over the trees 
of Russell S<|uarc, the old house in which she herself was Imm, and 
where she had passed so many happy days of sacred youth. They 
all came back to her, the pleasant holidays, the kind laces, the ture- 
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le8», joyful post times: and the long {Hiins tuid trials that hiul since 
cast her down. She thought of these an<l of the man who had been 
her constant protector, her good genius, her sole bcnefiictor, her 
tender and generous ftiend. 

“Look here, mother,” said Geofgy, “here’s a 6. 0. scratched on 
the glass with a diamond; I never saw it before; / never did it” 

“ It was your father’s room long before you were bom, Geoige,” 
she sai<l, and she blushed as she kissed the ^y. 

She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond, where 
they had tiken a temporary house; where the smiling lawyers xwed 
to come bustling over to sec her (and we may be sure noted the 
visit in the bill): and whore of course there was a room for Major 
Dobbin too, who rode over frequently, having much business to 
transact on behalf of his little ward. 

Georgy at this time was removed from Mr. Veal’s on an unlimited 
holiday, and that gentleman was engaged to prepare an inscription 
for a fine marble slab, to be placed up in the Foundling under the 
monument of Captain George Osborne. 

The female Bullock, aunt of Geoigy. although despoiM by that 
little monster of one Imlf of the siuu which she expected from her 
fiitber, nevertheless showed her charitableness of spirit by being 
reconciled to the mother and the boy. Roehampton is not &r from 
Richmond, and one day the chariot, with the golden bullocks em¬ 
blazoned on the panels, and the»flw.cid children within, drove to 
Amelia’s house at Richmond; and the Bullock fiimily made an 
irniption into the garden, where Amelia was reading a book, Jos was 
in an arlwiu- plaqidly dipping strawberries into wine, and the Major 
in one of his Indian jackets was giving a back to Georgy, who chose 
to jump over him. Ho went over his head, and bounded into the 
little advance of Bullocks, with immense bl^k bows in their hats, 
and huge black sashes, accomiamying their mourning mamma. 

“ He is just of the age for Rosa,” the fond parent thought, and 
glanced towanls that deiir child, an unwholesome little Miss of seven 
years of age. 

“Ro^ go and kiss your d(ax rausin,” Mrs. Frederick said. 
“ Don’t you know me, George ?—I am your aunt.” 

“ / know you well enough,” George said; “ but I don’t liko 
kissing, please; ” and he retreated from the obedient caresses of 
his cousin. 

“ Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child,” Mrs. Frederick 
said; and those ladies accordingly met, after jin absence of more 
than fifteen years. During Emmy’s cares and poverty the other had 
never once thought about coming to see her; but now that she was 
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decently pnwiH'roiw in the world, her Mster-in-luw cuine to Iicr ii 
matter of coiiroe. • 

So did iuiiu1)ers more. Our old friend, Miw Swartz, and Imt 
husband eainc thundering; over from Hamilton Court-, uith tianiiiiK 
yellow liveries, and was as im|ie^ious1,v fond of Amelia as ever. 
Miss Swartz would have liked her always if she could have set'll 
her. One must do her that justice. Rut, ywe f— in 

this vast town one has not the time hi i;o and si'ek one's friends ; 
if they drop out of the rank tlii'y disapiH-.ir, and we iiiareli on with¬ 
out them. Who is ever missed in Vanity Fair 1 

But so, in a word, and licfore the ]iori<sl of Krief for Mr. Oslsime’s 
death hatl sulisidetl, Emmy found heri'lf in the eeiitro of a very 
{;eiitccl circle indeed ; the meiiiliei's of which could luit conctdve that 
anybotly belon;^ni; to it was not very lucky. There was scan-c one 
of the ladies that hadn’t a ndation a ]icer, tliou<;li the hiisliaiid 
mii;ht lie a ilrysalter in the tJity. Smiie of the ladies wen' very 
blue and well iiiforincil; reailiiii; Mrs. Somerville, and frc«|U('ntiiij; 
the Royal Institution ; others wen' severe and EvatifW'lical, and held 
by Ex.Aer Hall. Eiinny, it must 1 m' owned, found liena'lf eiitin'ly 
at a loss in the midst of tlii'ir clavers, and sullcn'il wofiilly on the 
one or two oceasions on which she was coni]K'lled to aci-ejit Mrs. 
Frederick Bullock’s hospitalities. That lady is'rsisteil in isitron- 
ising her, and detennined most gnu'iously to fonn her. She found 
Amelia’s inillinera for her, and n'gulated lii'r household and her 
manners. She drove over constantly fiimi Roehanipton, ami enter¬ 
tained her friend with feint, fashionable tiddle-faddle and fi'cble 
Court slipslop. Jos liked to hear it, but the Major iiswl to go otl’ 
growling at the apiiearancc of this wonian, M’ith Jier two|K'nny 
gentility. He went to sleep iiiidcr Frmlcrick Bullock’s buhl head, 
after dinner, at one of the lianker’s best jiarties (Fred was still 
anxious that the balance of the Oslionic proiicrty should Im-. tnins- 
ferrod from Stumpy and Rowdy’s to them), and whilst Amelia, m'Iio did 
not know Latin, or who wrote the last crack article in the Kdivhimjh, 
and did not in the least deploix', or otherwise, Mr. Pii'l’s late ex¬ 
traordinary teigiversation on the fatal Catholic Relief Bill, sate 
dumb amongst the ladies in the grand diiiwing-mom, looking out 
upon velvet lawns, trim gravel walks, and glistening hot-houses. 

• “ She seems good-natured but insiiiid,” said Mrs. liowdy; 
“ that Major seems to be particularly ijn'is.” 

“ She wants ton sadly,” said Mrs. Hollyock. “ My dear creature, 
you never will be able to form her.” 

“ She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent,” said Mrs. dowry, 
with a voice as if from the grave, and a sad shake of the head and 
turban.—“ I askefl her if slie thought that it was in 1836, according 
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to Mr. Jowls, or in 1839, aocording to Mr. Wapshot, that the Po])c 
was to fall; and she said—* Poor Pepe! I hope not—^What ha* 
he done?’” 

“ She is my brother’s widow, my dear Mends,” Mrs. Frederick 
replied, " and as such I think we’re all hound to give her ovoiy 
attention and instruction on entering into the world. You may 
fancy there can he no mercenary motives in those whose die- 
appointments are well known.” 

“ That poor dear Mrs. Bullock,’ said Rowdy to HoUyock, ii* 
they drove sway together—“ she is always scheming and managing. 
She wants Mrs. Oshonic’s account to he taken from our house to 
hers—and the way in which she coaxes that hoy, and makes him 
sit by that blear-eyed little Rosa, is perfectly ridhiulons.” 

“ 1 wish Qlowry was choked with her Man of Sin and her Battle 
of Armageddon,” cried the other; and the carriage rolled away over 
Putney Bridge. 

But tliis sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emmy; and ' 
all jumped for joy when a foreign tour was proposed. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

J.W WfJEf.V 

T he above ovor>’-(luy events liiul oecurred, and a few weeks had 
l)asscd, when on one fine nniniiiiii;, Parliament U‘inj{ ovi*r, the 
Buminer advanecd, and all the eom|Niny in London alsjut 
to quit that irity for their annind tour in search of pleusure or health, 
the liafavier stcaraboiit left the Tower atiiirs laden with a (ioodly 
company of Eni'lish fn^tives. The qiiarter-deek awning were up, 
and the iHjnches and j'linjj'ways crowded with seort's of rosy children, 
bustling nursemaids, hulicB in the jirettiest jiink Isnmets and summer 
dres8(*, gentlemen in tmvelling eaiw ami linen jackets, whose 
mustachioa had just Iwgnn to sjirout for the ensuing tour; ami stout 
trim old veterans with sfeirchcd neekeloths and neat-bnislusl hats, 
such as have invadwl Enrojjc any time since the l•om•lnsion of the 
war, and carry the national (loddem into every city of the Uontinent. 
TIjc eongregation of hat-lmxes, luid Rnimah desks, and dressing-mses 
WM prcxligious. There wore jaunty'young Cambridge men tmvelling 
with their tutor, and going for a reading excursion to Nonnenwertli 
or Kiinigswinter: there wem Irish gentlemen, with the most dash¬ 
ing whiskers and jewellery, talking alwtit horses incessantly, and 
prodigiuiuly jwlite to the young ladies on Isjanl, whom, on the 
contrary, the Cambridge lads and their isile-faced tutor avoided 
with maiden coyness: there were old Pall Mall loungers Isnuid for 
Ems and Wiesbaden, and a e^iurse of waters to clear otf the dinners 
of the season, and a little roulette and trente-ef.-i/mravte to keep 
the exdtement going: them was old Methuselah, who had married 
his young wife, with Captain Papillon of the Ouards holding her 
parasol and guide-books: there was young May who was carrying 
off his bride on a pleasure tour (Mrs. W’inter that was, and who 
hikl been at school with May’s grandmother); there was Eir John 
and my Lady with a dozen children, and corresjionding nursemaids; 
and the great grandee Bareacres himily that sate by themselves 
near the wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke to no one. Their 
carriages, emblazoned with coronet, and heajied with shining 
imperials, were on the foredeck; locked in with a dozen more sucli 
vehicles: it was difficult to pass in and out amongst them: and the 
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poor inraatea of the fore-cabin hail scarcely any spaxic for locoino^n. 
These consisted of a few magnificently-attired gentlemen mm 
Hoimdsditch, who brought their own provisions, and wnld have 
bought hidf the gay people in the grand salwn; a few lionest 
fellows with mnstachios and portfolios, who set to s^tchi^ before 
they had been half-an-hour on board; one or two French /em^ 

,le charnlyre, who began to be dreaxlfnlly ill by the time the 
Iwat had passed Greenwich; a groom or two who lounged in the 
neighbourhood of the horse-boxes under their cha^, or leaned 
over the side by the paddle-wheels, and talked about who wm 
good for the Leger, and wliat they stood to win or lose for the 

Goodwood cup. , . , ^ ii. v. 

All the couriers, when they haxl done plunjpng about toe ship, 

and had settled their various masters in the cabins or on the <mk, 
conmgated together and began to chatter and smoke; tlie Hebrew 
gentlemen joining them and looking at the carnages. There was 
Sir John’s great <»rriagc tliat would hold thirteen people; my Lord 
Methuselah’s carriage, my Lonl Barcncrcs’ c^ot, bntzka, and 
fourgon, that anyliody might pay for who liked. It was a .mndcr 
how my Lonl got the ready money to iiay for the expenra of the 
ioumey. The Hebrew gentlemen knew how he got it. They knew 
what money hie Lordship had in his pocket at that iMtot, ^d 
what interest he paid for it, luid who gave it him. 
was a very neat, handsome travelling carriage, about which, toe 

gentlemen speculated. . , 

“A (mi cette witure laV' said one gentlcraan-courier with a 

large moroc(» money-bag and ear-rings, to another with enr-niig« 

and a large morocco money-bag. 

“C’e*« A Kirsch je l>ente—je Vat vu tonte A I heure—^t 
hrmoit des sawjvic/tes dam la voiture,” add the courier m a fine 

^^Seh^merging presently item the neighbomho^ 
where he had been bellowing instructions intermingled with polyglot 
oaths to the sliip’s men engaged in scereting toe passengers luggag, 
came to mve an account of himself to his brother inteniretere. He 
informed them tliat the carriage belonged to a Nabob fixim Oalcutto 
and Jamaica, enormously rich, and with whom he was engaged w 
travel; and at this moment a young gentleman who haxl l^n 
warned off the bridge between the p^dlc-boxM, and who W 
dropiied tlience on to the roof of Lord MethuseMs car^, 
which he made his way over other carria^ and impen^ 
had dambered on to his own, descended then^ and through tbc 
window into toe body of the cairiagc, to the applause of toe couners 

looking on. 
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‘^Xau» ailom avoir viie Mk triin-rsrf, JtliuiKiour CiCflnW'," 
raid the t-ourier with a grin, he litted Ins >^>ld- 1 uee<I i-iip. 

“ D— your French,” ewid the youn;' >;eutleiiuui, " wliereV tlie 
biscuits, ay?” WhereiiiMin, Kim-Ii aiwwere*! Iiiui in tlic English 
lan^iagc, or in sueh iui imitation 1 ^' it iis he eould eoiniuaiid,- lor 
thougli he was familiar with all lanjtuaj'eH, Mr. Kitveh WiUt not 
acquainte«l with a siitgle one, and s])oke all with indilfereiit volu¬ 
bility and incom’e.tncf». 

The im]x;rious youji};: ;;entleman who w'bblcil the bim-uits (and 
indeed it was time to n'fresh himself, fur he hml I)re;i 1 <fasted at 
Kiehmond full three hours iH-fore), was our yoim;; friend Oi'orKi^ 
Osbonie. Uncle Jos and his mamma wt>n‘ on the (|iiarU‘r-deek 
with a i'rntlcmaii of whom tln-y usetl to s«-e a K'ssI deal, and tin* 
four W'ere about to make a summer tour. 

Jos Wiis seute<l at that moment on deck under the awniim, and 
pretty umrly opismite. to the Earl of Eareaeres and his family, 
whose ])rocecdin};B aljsorlaxl the ]ii-n''ale(t ahno.st entindy. Ikjth the 
noble couple l(X)ke»l rather yiamger than in the eveutfni year’15, 
when 9us rmnembered |i> have stx'ii tlimn at lirussels (iiahrd In* 
always ^jiavc out in India that In* was intiniatcdy nri|uainted with 
them). Liidy Biireaeres’ hair, which w.is then ilark, was now a 
beautiful Kol'hm auburn, whereas LonI l{iireaen*s’ whiskem, formerly 
red, were at present of a rich black, with )inr]ile and ftreen nillt'ctions 
in the light. But <-hangcd as tlx'y weiv, the movements of tli<“ 
noble pair occupied Jos’s mind entirely. The j>resiai(^e of a lonl 
fascinated him, and In; eonld hxik at nothing else. 

“Those ]K!ople seem to inten-st you a gisx! deal,” ssdd Dobbin, 
laughing ami watching him. Aimdia t<x> langlietl. .She was in a 
straw lx)nnet with black ribixtns, and otherwise dn‘sse<l in nionrning : 
but the little bustle and holulay of the journey plciise<I and excited 
her, and she looked ]Kirti<-ulurly ha)>py. 

“What a heiivenly diiy!” Emmy said, and ntldiKl, with gn-iit 
originality, “ I hoix; w’c shall have a calm laissjige.” 

Jos waved his hand, si-omfully ghnieing at the siuiic time under 
his eyelids at the great folks opisisite. “ If you had nawle the 
voyages we have,” lie said, “you wouldn’t much care alxait the 
weather.” But nevertheless, traveller as In- was, he passwl the 
night direfully sick in his earriagi*, where his courier tended him 
with brandy-and-watcr and every luxury. 

In due time this hapjiy jairty landed at the ijuays of Knttenlam, 
whence they w'cre transixirted by another steamer to the lity of 
Cologne. Here the carriage and the family t<x)k to the shore, and 
Joe was not a little giatifieil to see his arrival announced in the 
Cologne newsimpcrs as “ Herr Graf Lonl von Swlley nelist Beglei- 
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tung aus London.” He had his court dress with him: he had 
insisted that Dobbin should bring his regimental paraphernalia; he 
announced that it was his intention to be present^ at some foreign 
courts, and pay his respects to the Sovereigns of the countries which 
he honoiured with a visit 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity was offered, 
Mr. Jos left his own card and the Major's upon “ Our Minister." 
It was rrith great difficulty that he could be restrained from putting 
OR his cocked hat and tights to wait upon the English consul at 
the Free City of Judenstadt, when that hospitable functionary asked 
our travellers to dinner. He kept a journal of his voyage, and 
noted elaborately the defects or excellences of the various inns at 
which he put up, and of the wines and dishes of which he 
partook. 

As for Emmy, she was very luippy and pleased. Dobbin used 
to capy about for her her stool and sketch-book, and admired the 
drawings of the good-natmed little artist, as they never had been 
admired before. She sate upon steamers’ decks and drew crags and 
castles, or she mounted upon donkeys and ascended to ancient.’nbber- 
towers, attended by her two aides-de-camp, Georgy and Dobbin. 
She laughed, and the Major did too, at his droll figure on donkey- 
Irack, with his long legs touching the ground. He was the interpreter 
for the party, having a good military knowledge of the German 
language; and he and the delighted George fought the campaigns of 
the Rhine and the Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and 
by assiduously conversing with Herr Kirsch on the box of the carriage, 
Georgy made prodigious advance in the knowledge of High Dutch, 
and could talk to hotel waiters and iiostillions in a way tlut nbarmwl 
his mother, and amused his guardian. 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the afternoon excursions of his 
fellow-travellers. Ho slept a gootl deal after dinner, or basked in 
the arboms of the pleasant inn-gardens. Pleasant Rhino gardens! 
Pair scenes of peace and sunshine—noble purple mountains, whose 
crests are reflected in the magnificent stream—^who has ever seen 
you, that has not a grateful memory of those scenes of friendly re¬ 
pose and beauty 1 To lay down the pen, and even to think of that 
bcautifiil Rhineland, makes one happy. At this time of summer 
evening, the cows are trooping down from tire hills, lowing and with 
their bells tinkling, to the old town, with its old moats, and gates, 
and spires, and chestnut-trees, with long blue shadows stretching 
over the grass; the sky and the river below flame in crimson and 
gold; and the moon is already out, looking pale towards the sunset. 
The sun sinks behind the great castle-crested mountains, the night 
fidls suddenly, the river grows darker and darker, lights quiver in 
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it from the windows in the old miuiwrts, and twinkle jiomvfully 
in the vilhifjeH nnder the hills on the op|Kisite shon*. 

So Jos uM-d to go to slwp a gjssl »leal with his bmdanna over 
his face and lio very <»nifortai>le, aiwl read all the English news, anil 
every word of (xalignani's adinindde news]Kt]H>r (may the blessings 
of all Englisliincn who have ever fHrn abroad n«t on the fonnders 
and projirietors of that piratieal print!), and whether he woke or 
slept his friends did not veiy nmeh inish him. Yro, they were very 
happy. They went to the Ojii'ni often of evenings to those, sung, 
unassinning, dear old o)M-nis in the Oenuan towns, where the nobli»ssi* 
sits and cries, and knits stis'kings on the one side, over agidnst the 
Iwurgeoisie on the other; and His TriinsiMinmey the Duke and his 
Trunsiiareut family, all very fat and giMsI-iiatim'd, come ami m-eupy 
the great box in the middle; and the pit is full of the most elegant 
slim-waisteil officers with stmw-eolourwl imistaehios, and twojienee 
a day on full ]Kiy. Hero it wiis that Emmy found her delight, and 
was introduccil for the first time to the wonders of Moxart and 
Cimarosa. The Major’s musical taste has been Isd'ore alludeil to, 
and liifi performanees on the tluti> eommeiidiil. Rut )M‘rhniM the 
chief pleasure he had in thesi* o|M>nis was in wateliiiig Emmy’s m)i 
ture while listening to them.. A new world of love and beauty broke 
upon her-whcn she was intrniluei.Ml to thosi' divine eoinisisitions : this 
lady had the keenest and finest smisibility, and how could she lx; 
indifferent when she heard Mozart! The tender ikuIm of “l)on 
Juan ” awakened in her ro]>tures so sxquisiti! that she would ask her¬ 
self, when she went to say her lanyiTs of a night, whether it wsut not 
wickal to feel so much delight ns that with which “ Vinlnii (farino ” 
and “ Batti Batti ” illlcil her gentle little Isisom 7 But the Major, 
whom she consulted upon this head, as her theologir^l adviser (and 
who himself had a pious and nwerent soul), said that, fur his part, 
every beauty of art or nature made him thankful as well as liapjty ; 
and that the pleasure to Ixt had in listmiiiig to fine music, us in 
looking at the stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape or )ticture, 
was a benefit for which we might thank Heaven as sineercly as fur 
any other worldly blessing. And in reply to some faint objeittiuns of 
Mrs. Amelia’s (ti^en from certain theological works like the '‘Washer¬ 
woman of Finchley Common ” and others of that school, with which 
•Mrs. Osborne had been ftirnishcil during her life at Bnnniiton) he 
told her an Eastern fable of the Owl who thought that the sunsitine 
was unbeamble for tlic eyes, and that the Nightingale was a most 
overrated bird. “ It is one’s nature to sing and the other’s to hoot," 
he said, laughing, “ and with such a sweet voice as you have yourself, 
you must belong to the Bulbul fiiction.” 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to think that 
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she wiis cheerful and happy. You see she has not had too nuush of 
that soli; of existence as yet, and has not fallen in the way of means 
to educate her tiistes or her intelligence. She has been domineered 
over hitherto by Tidgar intellects. It is the lot of many a woman. 
And as every one of the dear sex is the rival of the rest of her kind, 
timidity passes for folly in their charitable judgments; and gentle¬ 
ness for duluess; and silence—^which is but timid denial of the 
unwclrame assertion of ruling folks, and tacit protestantism—above 
all, finds no mercy at the hands of the female Inquisition. Thus, 
my dear and civilise*! raider, if you and I were to find ourselves 
this evening in a society of greengrocers, let us say, it is probable 
that our conversation would not be brilliant; if, on the other hand, 
a greengrocer shoidd find himself at your refined and polite tea-table, 
where everybody was saying witty things, and everybody of fashion 
and repute tearing her iriends to pieces in the most delightful 
manner, it is possible that the stranger would not be very talkative, 
and by no moans interesting or intcn»tcd. 

And it must be remembered, that this poor lady had never met 
a ^ntloman in her life until this present moment. Perhape these 
arc rarer personages than some of us think for. Which of us can 
point out many such in his circle—men whose aims are generous, 
whoso truth is constant, and not only constant in its Idnd but 
elevated in its degree ; whose want of meanness makes them 
simple: who can look the world honi^tly in the face with an equal 
manly sympathy for the great and the smalll We aU know a 
Inmdrcd whose coats arc very well made, and a score who have 
excellent manners, and one or two happy beings who ore what they 
call in the inner circles, and have shot into the very centre and 
bull’s-eye of the feshion: but of gentlemen how nuiny 1 Let us 
take a little scrap of i)a[)cr and each make out his list. 

My fiiend the Major 1 write, without any doubt, in mine. He 
had very long legs, a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which at first 
Wiis rather ridiculous. But his thoughts were just, his brains were 
fiiirly good, his life was honest and pure, and his heart warm and 
humble. He certainly hail very lar;^ hands and feet, which the 
two George Osbornes used to caricature and laugh at; and their 
jeers and laughter perhaps led poor little Emmy astray i\s to his 
worth. But have we not all been misled about our heroes, and* 
changed our opinions a hundred times? Emmy, in this happy 
time, found that hers underwent a very great cliange in respect of 
the merits of the Miijor. 

Perhaps it was die happiest time of both their lives indeed, if 
they did bu<i know it—and who docs? Which of us can point out 
and say tliat was .the cidmination—that was the summit of human 
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joy ? But at all events, this oonple were very decoiitly contented, 
and enjoyed as ]ileastmt asiiniuiertour as any ]Kiir that letl Kn^lnud 
that year. Gau^ was always present at the play, hut it was the 
Major who put Emmy’s slaiwl on after tlie entertainment; and in 
the walks and excursions the yonuK lad wotild 1 h> on aheml, and up 
a tower-stair or a tree, wjiilst this wilx-n-r couple were below, the 
Major smoking his cigar witli great idaeiility and eonstauey, wliilst 
Emmy sketeheil the sight or the ruin. It was on tliis very tour 
tliat I, the present writer of a histoiy' of wlii<-h every word is true, 
luul the pleasure to see them tint, and to make tlieir uu(|tmint4Uieo. 

It was at the little eomfortiihle l)»>eal town of I’nmpi'iniekel 
(that very jdaec where Sir Pitt (Jrawliy bail Ikhui so distinguished 
as an attache; hut that was in early «>arly days, and before the 
news of the laittle of Anstc'rlitx sent all the Knglisli iliplomatists in 
Germany to the right alsnit) that I first saw Coloni'l Dobbin and 
his iMirty. They hml anived with the carriage and eonrier at the 
Erbprinz Hotel, the Iwst of the town, and the whole ]iarty dineil at 
the tojile d’hote. Everybisly mnarked the majesty of .Fos, and the 
knowing way in which fie, sipjHsl, or rather sueke<l, the iTohannis- 
berger, which he onlei-cd for ilinner. 'riie little Isiy, b«>, we oliserveil, 
harl a fomous apitetitc, and eonsnmeil sehinken, aial bniten, and 
kartoifeln, aind eranlierry' jam, and sidad, nial pudding, and nsist 
fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gidlantry that did honour to his 
nation. After about fifteen dishes, he eoneliidwl the re]Mist with 
dessert, some of which he even csirricd out of d<s)rB; fiir some young 
gentlemen at faible, amused with his cisilness and gallant frw and 
easy manner, induced him to pocket a handful of maiMi.nK)ns, which 
he discuBse*! on his way to the theatre, whithi-r evelylssly went in 
the cheery social little German i>laee. Tin; Imly in bhu-k, the. boy’s 
mamma, lauglicd ami blushed, and liM)kc<l exeiM-sliiigly pleased and 
shy os the dinner went on, and at the various feats and instiinees of 
eiqniijlme on tlie [Murt of her son. The Colonel -for so he iKs ame 
very soon nftcrwanls— I remoml)cr joked the Isty, with a gn*at deal 
of grave fun pointing out dishes which he hadn’t triwl, and entreat 
ing him not to baulk his apijctitc, but to have a second supply of 

this or that. _ 

It was what they cidl a gaM-rolle night at the Royal Grand 
Ducal Pumpemickelisli Hof, —or ('ourt theatre; and Madame 
Schroedcr Devrient, then in the bloom of her beauty and genius, 
performed the part of the heroine in the wonderful oikjiu of 
“Fidelio.” From our places in the stalls we could sec our four 
friends of the tahle d’hote, in the loge which Schwcndler of the 
Erbprinz kept for his test guests; and I could not help remarking 
I 2 n 
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the effect which the magnificent actress ami music produced upon 
Mrs. Osborne, for so we heard the stout gentleman in the mustachios 
call her. During the astonishing Chorus of the Prisoners, over 
which the delightfiil voice of the actress rose and soared in the 
most ravishing hannony, the English lady’s &ce wore such an ex¬ 
pression of wonder and delight that it stmek even little Fipps, the 
hl<v»£ attach^, who drawled out, as he'fixed his glass upon her, 
“ Gayd, it r^y does one {pxxl to see a woman caypable of that 
stayt of excaytement.” And in the Prison Scene where Fidelio, 
rushing to her husband, criffl, “Nichts, nichts, mein Florestan,” 
she fairly lost herself and covered her face with her handkerchief. 
Every woman in the house was snivelling at the time: but I 
suppose it was because it was predestined that I was to write this 
particular lady’s memoirs that I remarked her. 

The next day they gave another piece of Beethoven, “Die 
Schlaeht bei Vittoria.” Malbrook is intnxln<%<1 at the beginning of 
the performance, as indicative of the brisk advance of the French 
army. Then come drums, trumpets, thundem of artillery, and 
groans of the dying, and at last, in a grand triumphal swell, “ GcmI 
save the King ” is performed. 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, but 
at the burst of that beloved and well-known music, every one of 
them, we young fellows in the stalls. Sir John and Lady Bidl- 
minster (who h^ taken a house at Pumi)cmickel for the education 
of their nine children), the fat gentleman with the mustachios, the 
long Major in white duck tmusers, and the lady with the little boy 
upon whom he was so sweet; even Kirsch, the courier in the 
gallery, stood bolt upright in their places, and proclaimed tliem- 
selves to be members of the dear old British nation. As for Tape¬ 
worm, the Chaigd d’Affaires, he rose up in his box and bowed and 
simpered, as if he woidtl represent the whole empire. Tapeworm was 
nephew and heir of old Marshal Tiptoff, who has been introduced in 
this story as General 'Tiptoff, just before Waterloo, who was Colonel 

of the-th regiment in which Major Dobbin served, and who 

died in this year full of honours, and of on aspic of plovers’ eggs; 
when the regiment was graciously given by his Majesty to Colonel 
Sir Michael O’Dowd, E.C.B., who had commanded it in many 
glorious fields. 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house 
of the Colonel’s Colonel, the Marshal, for he recognised him on this 
night at the theatre; and with the utmost condescension, his 
Majesty’s minister came over from his own box, and publicly shook 
hands with his new-found friend. 

“Look at that infernal slyboots of a Tapeworm,” Fipps 
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whispered, examining his chief from the stalls. “ Wherever there’s 
a pretty woiiiun he always twists himself in." And I wonder what 
were diplomatists made tor but for that 1 

“ Have I the' honour of addressing myself to Mis. Dobbin 1 ’’ 
asked the Scerctary, with a most insinuating grin. 

Georgy burst out laughing, Jnd ssiul, “ By Jove, that /s a gixvl 
'un ”—Emmy and tlie M’ajor blushwl: we 8:i\v ihem from the stalls. 

“This laily is Mrs. George Osborne," siiid the Major, “anil 
this is her brother, Mr. Sedlcy, a distinguisluHl otlieer of the Bengal 
Civil Service: permit me to iutnxluee him to your Lonlshii>.” 

My lonl nearly sent Jos otf his legs with the most thseinating 
smile. “ Are you going to stop in PumiH'niiekel 1" he said. “ It 
is a dull place: but we want some niiv iM'o]ile, and we would try 
and make it so agreeable to you. Mr. Ahum - Mrs. t)ho. 1 
shall do myself the honour of calling u|H»n you bvinoiTow at your 
inn.”-—And he went away with a Parthian grin and glaiuv which 
he thought must finish Mrs. Oslwnie completely. 

The performance over, the young fellows loimg(!il about the 
loblues, and we saw the society take its depirtun'. The Duchess 
Dowager went off in hei*jingling old coach, attemliMl by two faithful 
and withered old maids of honour, and a little snuffy spindle-shankeil 
gentleman in waiting, in a brown jasey and a green coat coveniil 
with ortlers—of which the star and the grand yellow conlon of the 
Order of St. Michael of Pumiiemickcl were most conspicuous. The 
drums rolled, the guards salutal, ami the old carriage diuve away. 

Then came his Transimrency tlie Duke and TransjMirent fimiily, 
with his great officers of state and houseliold. He bowed scnmely 
to everybody. And amid the saluting of the guanls, and the flaring 
of the torches of the niniiing footmen, clml in schrlet, the Trans¬ 
parent carriages drove away to the old Diual Si'hloHs, with its 
towers and pinnacles standing on the Schlossberg. Everylssly in 
Pumpernickel knew evcrylHxly. No sixmcr was a foreigner seen 
there, thnn the Minister of Foreign Allairs, or some other gn-at or 
small officer of state, went round to the Erbririn/, and found out 
the name of the new arrival. 

We watched them, too, out of the theatre. Taiicworm hail just 
walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with which his gigantic chasseur 
was always in attendance, and looking as much as (lossiblc like Don 
Juan. The Prime Minister’s laily bail just wjucezed herself into 
her ncilnTi, and her daughter, the charming Ido, had put on her 
calash and clogs: when the English party came out, the boy yawn¬ 
ing drearily, the Major taking great pains in keeping the shawl 
over Mrs. Osborne’s head, and Mr. Sedlcy looking grand, with a 
crush opera-hat on one side of his head, and his hand in the stomach 
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of a voIuminouB white waUteoat. We took off our hate to our 
acquaintances of the taiih d’Mte, aqd the My, in return, pre¬ 
sented us with a little smile and a curtsey, for which everybody 
might be thankful 

The carriage from the inn, under the superintendence of the 
bustling Mr. Kirseb, was in waiting to coqvoy the party; but the 
fat man said he woidd walk, and smoke his cigar on his way home¬ 
wards ; so the other three, with nods and smiles to us, went without 
Mr. Sedley; Kitsch, with the cigar-case, following in his master’s 
wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentleman 
about the arfrimem of the place. It was very agreeable for the 
English. There were shooting-parties and battues; there was a 
plenty of balls and enterteinmente at the hospitable Court; the 
sociefy was generally good; the theatre excellent, and the living 
cheap. 

“ And our Minister seems a most delightful and affable person,” 
oiff now friend said. “With such a representative, and—and a 
good medical man, I can fimey the place to be most eligible. 0<ks1- 
night, gentlemen.” And Jos creaked up the steirs to IMward, 
followed by Kitsch with a ilamljeau. Wo rather hoped tliat niccj- 
looking woman would be induced to stay some time in the town. 
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CHAPTER LXllI 

/.V inilCIl IVE MEET .iS OU) MVVAI^JT.m.E 

S UCH polite l)«;haviour iw that of Lonl TaiM-worni diil not fail 
to have the moat favoiinihle etleet uiam Air. SedleyV iiiiiid, 
aial the very next morning, at l>n"akfaat, he pnaionneed Ida 
opinion tlisit Puiniieniiekel waa the pleasanteat little jilaii' of any 
which ho had viaited on their tmir. Joa'a motives and artitieea 
weivnot very ditKcnlt of com prehension ; and Oohhin laii;{hed in his 
sleeve, like a hyiiocritc as he was, when he found hy the knowing 
air of the Civilian and the oil-hand manner in which tin; latter 
talktil about Taysiwonij (.'astle, and the other mends'rs of tin’ 
family, that Jiw laid Iwen nj) ali-eaily in the moniiiw, conanltiiiK hia 
travelling Peeiagt!. Yes, he had seen the Right llononndde the 
Earl of Btigwig, hia Lordahij>’s fatlier; he was sure he had, he had 
mot him at - at the Levee -didn’t Dob ii'inemlierJ ami when the 
Diplomatist called on the lairty, faithful to liia jinimise, Jos receivwl 
him with such a salute and hononfa iia were seldom aeeonltsl to the. 
little Envoy. His winked at Kirsch mi his Excellency’s arrival, and 
that emissiuy, instructetl Ix-forehand, went out and aiiiH-riulendiKl 
an entertainment of cold mi'ata, jellies, and other dvlicaci(‘s, bninght 
in upon traya, and of which Mr. Joa alwolutely insiated that hia 
noble guest should {lartake. 

Tajicworm, so long as he could have an opiairtunity of admiring 
the bright eyes of Mrs. Osliome (whose fivahuesa of complexion laire 
daylight remarkably well) waa not ill pleaswl to aeccjit any invita- 
tniii to stay in Air. Sedley’s lodgings; he put one or two dextcnnia 
<|UCBtion8 to him about India and the dancing-girls there; asked 
Amelia about that beautiful Ijoy who had la-eii with her, and com¬ 
plimented the astonishcil little woman uiam the iirmligious sensation 
which she had made in the house; awl tried to fascinate Jiobbin 
by talking of the late war, and the exploits of the Pumiicmickel 
contingent under the command of the Hereditary Prince, now Duke 
of Puiniieniiekel. 

Lord Taiiewonn inheritisl no little lairtion of the family gallantry, 
and it was his happy lielief, that almost every woman ujion whom 
he himself cast friendly eyes, was in love with him. He left Emmy 
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under the petsnoeion tlmt she was skin by his wit and attractions, 
and went home to his lodgings to write a pretty little note to her. 
She was not fascinated; only puzzled by his grinning, his simpering, 
his scented cambric handkerchief, and his high-heeled lacquered boots. 
She did not understand one half .the compliments which he paid; 
she had never, in her small experience of nunldnd, met a professional 
ladies’ man as yet, and looked upon my lord as something curious 
rather than pleasant; and if she did not admire, certainly wondered 
at him. Jos, on the contrary, was delighted. “ How very affable 
his Lordship is! ” he said. “ How very kind of his Lordship to say 
he woidd send his medical man! Eii^h, you will carry our cards 
to the Count do Sohliisselback directly: the Major and I will have 
the greatest pleasure in paying our respects at Court as soon as 
possible. Put out my uniform, Kirsch,—both our uniforms. It is 
a mark of politenm which every English gentleman ought to show 
to the countries which ho visits, to pay his respects to the sovereigns 
of those countries as to the representatives of his own.” 

When Tapeworm's doctor came, Doctor von Glauber, Body 
Physician to H.S.H. the Duke, he si)e(vlily convinced Jos that 
the Piunpemickel mineral springs and the Doctor’s particular treat¬ 
ment would infallibly restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness. 
“Dere came here last year,” he said, “Sheneral Bulkeley, an 
English Shenend, tvice so pic as you, sir. I sent him back qvitc 
tin after tree months, and he danced wid Baroness Glauber at the 
end of two.” * 

Jos’s mind was made up; the springs, the Doctor, the Court, 
and the Charge d’Affoires convinced him, and he propo^ to spend 
the antumn in these delightful quarters.—And punctual to his word, 
on the next dtiy the Chaigd d’Affaires presented Jos and the Major 
to Victor Aiuolius XVII., being conduct^ to their audience with that 
sovereign by the Coimt dc Schliisselback, Marshal of the Court. 

They were straightway invited to dinner at Court, and their 
intention of staying in the town being announced, the politest ladira 
of the whole town instantly called upon Mrs. Osborne; and as not 
one of these, however poor they might be, was under the rank of a 
Baroness, Jos’s delight was beyond expression. He wrote off to 
Chutney at the Chib to say that the Service was highly appreciated 
in Germany, that he was going to show his friend, the Count dc 
Schliisselback, how to stick a pig in the Indian &^ion, and that 
his august friends, the Duke and Duchess, were everything that 
was kind and civiL 

Emmy, too, was presented to the august fiimily, and as mourn¬ 
ing is not admitted in Court on certain days, she appeared in a pink 
crape dress, with a diamond ornament in the corsage, presented to 
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her by her brother, anil ehe Inukeil go protty in tliia i-ogtiinic tluit 
the Duke and Court (putting out of the quogtioii the Major, who 
had Hcarcely ever seen her liefore in an eveninji dress, and vowisl that 
she did not look ftvesind-twenty) all adniiriHl her exeessively. 

In this dn‘BS she walked a Polonaise with Major Dobbin at a 
Court-ball, in whieli casynlanee Jifr. .Jos liad the honour of leadiiiK 
out the Countess of Behliisselbaek, an old lady with a hnnii>-lMiek, 
but with sixteen >?xid ((uarters of nobility, and ndatisi to half the 
royal houses of Germany. 

Pum]icruiekel stands in the midst of a haiipy valley, through 
which BiKirkles—to mingle with the Rhine somewhen*, but I have 
not the nin|> at hand to say exaetly at what jHiiiit the fertilisinj' 
stream of the Pump. In some places the river is bifj enough to 
support a ferry-boat, in others to turn a mill; in Pumpernickel 
itself, the last Transisirency but three, the ;'icat and I'cuowned 
Victor Anrolius XIV., built a magnificent bridge, on which his own 
statue risi's, surrounded by wati'r-nyiiqihs ami emblems of victory, 
peace, and plenty; he has his f«K>t on the neck of a jirostmte Turk 
liistAy says he eiiKaKcil^and mn a .lanissary throuKh the. bisly at 
the relief of Vienna by Sobieski, but, iiuite undisturlasl by the 
agonies of tlmt prostmti* Mahometan, who writhi’s at his fi*et in tin* 
most ghastly manner, the Prince smiles blandly, and |Hiiuts with his 
truncheon in the diiwtion of the Anivlins Plats, whero he Is'gun to 
erect a new imlaee that would have lieen the wonder of his age, hml 
the great-souled Prince but hud •funds to com])lute it. Rut the 
completion of Mouplaisir (Monhlxhir the honest German folk rail 
it) was sto]»i)cd for hu’-k of roady money, ami it and its jwrk and 
garden arc now in nither a fadiil condition, and not mon* than ti-ii 
times big enough to aeeomimslate the Court of the nsgning Sovereign. 

The giirdcns were arrangeil to emulate those of Versailles, and 
amidst the terr.iccs and groves thero are some hiigt; allegorical wati-r- 
works still, Avhich spout and froth stiiisimlously u]S)ii fete-days, and 
frighten one with their enormous ni|nati<! insurrections. There is 
the Trophonius’ cave in which, by some artifice, the Icailen Tritons 
iue uuulc not only to sjxnit water, but to play the most ilremlfid 
groans out of their lead conches- tlicre is the Nymiih-l>ath and the 
Niagara cataract, which the isHjplc of the neighlsairhooil admire 
"beyond expression, when they come to the yearly fair at the opening 
of the Chamber, or to the ffiti-s with which the liappy little nation 
still celebrates the birthdays and mairiage-days of its princely 
governors. 

Then from all the towns of the Dm-liy, which stretches for 
nearly ten miles,—iriim Bolkum, which lies on its western frontier 
bidding ilefitiTicp. to Prussia, trom Grogwitz, where the Prince has a 
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huntiug-Iodge, and where his dominions are separated by the Pnmp 
river from those of the neighbouring Prince of Potzenthal: from all 
the little villages which, besides these three great cities, dot over 
the happy PrincipaUty—from the ferns and the mills along the 
Pump, come troops of people in , red petticoats and velvet hcail- 
dresscs, or with three^mereil ha& and p’pes in their mouths, who 
flock to the Residenz and share in the pleasures of tlic fair and the 
festivities there. Then the theatre is open for nothing, then the 
waters of Monblaisir begin to play (it is lucky that there is company 
to behold them, for one would be afraid to see them alone)—then 
there come mountebanks and riding troops (the way in which his 
Transparemsy was fescinated by one of the horse-riders is well known, 
and it is believed that La Petite Vivandih'e, as she was called, was 
a spy in the French interest), and the delight^ people are permitted 
to march through room after room of the Grand Ducal palace, and 
admire the slippery floor, the rich hanging, and the spittoons at 
the doors of all the innumerable chambers. There is one Pavilion 
at Monblaisir which Victor Aurelius XV. hiul arranged—a great 
Prince but too fond of pleasure—and whiijb I am told is a perfect 
wonder of licentious elegance. It is painted with the story of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, and the table works in and out of the room 
by means of a windl^, so that the company was served without 
any intervention of domestics. But the place was shut up by 
Barbara, Aurelius XV.’s widow, a severe and devout Princess of the 
House of Bolkum and Regent of the Duchy during her son’s glorious 
minority, and after the death of her husband, cut off in the pride of 
his ploasmes. 

The theatre, of Pmnpernickel is known and famous in that 
quarter of Germany. It languished a little when the present Duke 
in his youth insist^ upon having his own operas played there, and 
it is said one day, in a fury, from his phice ui the orchestra, when 
he attended a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the head of the Chapel 
Master, who was conducting, and led too slow; and during which 
time the Duchess Sophia wrote domestic comedies which must have 
been very dreary to witness. But the Prince executes his music 
in private now, and the Duchess only gives away her plays to the 
foreigners of distinction who visit her kind little Court. 

It is conducted with no snudl comfort and splendour. Wheir 
there are balls, though there may bo four hundred people at supper, 
there is a servant in scarlet and lace to attend upon every four, and 
every one is served on silver. There arc festivals and entertain¬ 
ments going continually on; and the Duke has his chamberlains 
and equerries, and the Duchess her mutress of the wardrobe and 
ladies of honour, just like any other and more potent potentates. 
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The Ooiintitution is or was u iniNk'nite (lr8]K)tiHiii, tpniix?r(>(l by 
a Chain1)cr that nii$;ht or nii;;lit not Iw i‘lwto«l. I novor iTrtuinly 
could liear of its sitting in my time at Pimiia-niickol. Tlic I’rime 
Minister hail IwIgingR in a seeond fliwr; and the Fonngn Seerehiry 
occuiiicd the aiinfnrtnhle lislgii^ over ZM'ielmek’s (\)nditorcy. 
The army consisted of is magnitiivnt kind that also did duty on 
the stage, where it was ijuite pleasant to see the worthy fellows 
marching in Turkish drt'sses with rongt' on and wmslen scimitars, 
or 08 Roman warriors with ophieleides anil thnnkines,—to stHi them 
again, I say, at night, after one had listened to them all the 
morning in the Aurelius Plat^, where they |K‘rfonned opiHisite the 
Caf4 where we breakfasU'd. Besides the kind, then* was a rich 
and numerous staff of oltieers, and, I believe, a few men. Besides 
the regular sentries, three or four men, liabiteil as hussars, ustsl to 
do duty at the Palace, hut I never saw them on horsi>kick, and <ni 
fait, what was the use of eavalrj' in a time of profound peace 1 
and whither the deuce should the hussars ride t 

Everybody— everybofly that was noble of course, for as for the 
Bouil^nis we eoidd not lyiitc be exiiected to take notice of thnii.- 
visited his neighknir. H.E. Madame dc Burst rc<x‘ivei| oiui; a 
week, H.E. Mailame dc SchmuTbart hiul her night— the theatir 
was open twice a week, the Court gniciously receiveil once, so that 
a man’s life might in fact be a )M‘rfcct namd of iih^isiire in the 
unpretending Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the Thice, no one can deny. Politics 
run very high at PumiK?niiekcl, and jsirties were very bitter. 
There was the Strumpff fai-tion and the LiHlcrliing juirty, the one 
supiwrtod by our Envoy and the other by the .Fn'iich Charge 
d’Affaires, M. do Matabau. IndeiHl it siiiKccd for our Minister to 
stand up for Madame Stnimplf, who was clearly the gn*atcr singer 
of the two, and had three more notes in her voi(« than Madaine 
Lederlnng her rival—it sufficed, 1 say, for oiir Minister to ad¬ 
vance any opinion to have it instantly contradicted by the French 
diplomatist. 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other of these 
factions. The Lcderlung was a pn>ttyish little creature certainly, 
and her voice (what there was of it) was very sweet, and there is 
no doubt that the Stnunpff was not in her first youth and k-auty, 
and certainly too stout; when she came on in the last sijcnc of the 
“ Sonnambula ” for instance in her night-chemise with a lamp in her 
hand, and hod to go out of the window, and jiass over the plank of 
the mill, it was all she could do to s<iuccze out of the window, and 
the plank used to bend and creak again under her weight—but how 
she poured out the finale of the ojicra! and with what a burst of 
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feeling she nishetl into Elvino’s arms—almost fit to smother him! 
Whereas the little Lederlvmg—but a truce to this gossip—the fact 
is, that those two women were the two flags of the French and the 
English party at Pumpernickel, and the society was divided in its 
allegiaui-c to those two great nations. 

We load on our side the Home Mivister, the Master of the 
Horse, the Duke’s Private Secretary, and the Prince’s Tutor: 
whereas of the French party were the Foreign Minister, the 
Commauder-in-chiefs Lady, who had served under Napoleon, and 
the Hof-Marschall and his wife, who was glad enough to get the 
fiishions from Paris, and always had them and her cajja by M. dc 
Macabau’s cornier. 'The Secrcfcu'y of his Cham«ry wiis littlc 
Grignac, a young fellow, as malicious as Satan, and who made 
caricatures of Tapeworm in all the albums of the place. 

Their hetul-cpuirters and tnJth d'MU were established at the 
Pariser Hof, the other inn of the town; and though, of course, 
these gentlemen were obli^l to bo civil in public, yet they cut at 
each other with epigrams that were as sharp as razors, as I have 
seen a couple of wrestlers in Devonshire, hishiug at eaeh Other’s 
shins, and never showing their jigony upon a muscle of their faces. 
NeitW Tapeworm nor Macabau ever sent home a despatch to his 
government, without a most savage series of attiwks upon his rival. 
For instance, on our aide we would write, “ Tlie interests of Great 
Britain in tliis place, and throughout the whole of Germany, are 
perilled by the continuance in office of the present French envoy; 
this man is of a character so infamous that he will stick at no 
falsehood, or lu^itate at no c.rimc, to attain his ends. He poisons 
the mind of thf Court against the English minister, represents the 
conduct of Great Britain in the most odious and atrocious light, 
and is unhappily backc<l by a minister whose ignorance and 
necessities are iis notorious as his influence is fatal.” On their 
side they would say, “M. de Tapeworm continues his system of 
stupid insular arrogance and vidgar ffilsehood against the greatest 
nation in the world. Yesterday he was heard to speak lightly of 
Her Royal Highness Maxlame the Duchess of Berri: on a former 
occasion he insidted fbe heroic Duke of Angouleme, and dared to 
insinuate that H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans was conspiring against 
the august throne of the lilies. His gold is prodigated in evesy 
direction which his stupid menaces Ml to frighten. By one and 
the other, he has won over creatures of the Court here,—and, in 
fine. Pumpernickel will not be quiet, Germany tranqidl, France 
respected, or Europe content, until this poisonous viper he cnishcil 
imdcr heel; ” and so on. V^en one side or the other had written 
any particularly spicy despatch, news of it was sure to slip out. 
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Before! the winter wiw far nelvaiueeil it i« nctuall.r on nvonl that 
Emmy took a night and recefveel wimimny with great iiropriety ami 
modesty. She had n Freneh master wlio <-oni])liinenti‘d her ujion 
the purity of her aeeent and her facility of learning; the fact is 
she had leamcil long ago, and gnanidi'd herself sulis«'(|uently in the 
gnunmar rw as to lie aWe to teach it to (Jctirgc*; and Madame 
Strumpff came to give her lessons in singing, which slie ]M'rfonne<l 
BO well and with such a tnie voice that tlie Major’s windows, who 
liad lodgings opisisite under tlie Prime Minish'r, were always ojien 
to hear the lesson. Some of the Ocniian ladies, who are very senti¬ 
mental and simple in their fash's, tell in love with her and k'gau to 
call her du at oik'c. These are trivial details, lait they relate h) 
happy times. The Major m.'ule himself (leorg«'’8 tutor, and read 
CBBsar and mathematics with him, and they had a Cierman master 
and nslo out of evenings hy the side of Emmy’s carnage she was 
always too timid, ami made a dn'adful outcry at the slighh'st dis¬ 
turbance on horselmck. So she ilrove alsmt with one of her dciir 
German friends, and J<« aslrt'ji on the iKiek-scat of the liiironche. 

He was liccoming very sweet H|Hin the Griitinn P’aimy de Bntter- 
brod, a very gentle temler-heiirted and nn.-issiiming young en-atiin*, 
a Canoness and Countess in her own right, but with scanely ten 
pounds Iter year to her tbrtnne, and Fanny for hc'r jwrt declared 
that to be Amelia’s sister was the greah'st ileliglit that Heaven 
conld bestow on her, and Jos mioht lijive put a Countess's shield 
and coronet by the side of his own arms on his (^iirriago and forks; 
when—when events occurred, and those gniiul fetes given nisiii the 
marriage of the Hereditary Prince of Pnui|M!rnickel with the lovely 
Princess Amelia of HnmlKnug-SchlipjicnschlopiK'ii t«>ok phnv. 

At this festival the nuigniiicence displaycsl was such as laul ntit 
been known in the little German jdaee since the days of the posligal 
Victor XIV. All the neighbouring Princes, I’rincesscs, and (Snimlees 
were invitetl to the fciist. Beds rose; to lialf-a-crown jicr night in 
Pumpernickel, and the army was cxhansteil in jiroviiling guards of 
honour for the Higlmesses, Seienities, and Excelleiicies, who arrivwl 
from all quarters. The Princess was married by proxy, at her 
father’s residence, by the Count do Si'ldiisselliack. Snnff-lxixcs 
were given away in profusion (as we learned from the Court jeweller, 
^ho sold and afterwards bought them again), ami Imshels of the 
Onler of Saint Michael of Pump<;riiickel were sent to the nobles 
of the Court, while hampers of the conlons and dworations of the 
Wheel of Saint Catherine of SchIipiiens<‘hlopiicn were brought to 
OUTS. The French envoy got both. “ He is covered with riblxins 
like a prize cart-horse,” Tapeworm said, who was not allowed by 
the rules of his service to take any decorations: “ Let him have 
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the conlons; but with whom is the victoiy 1 ” The fact is, it was 
a triumph of British diplonuiey: the French party having proposed 
and tried their utmost to carry a marriage with a Princess of the 
House of Potztausend Donnerwetter, whom, as a matter of course, 
we opposed. , 

Everybody was askeil to the fBtes ctf the marriage. Garlands 
and trinmplial arches were hung across the road to welcome the 
young bride. The great Saint Michael’s Foimtaiu nui with un¬ 
commonly sour wine, while that in the Artillery Place frothed with 
beer. The great waters played; and poles wen? put up in the park 
and ganlens for the happy iieasantry, which they might climb at 
their leisuTO, carrying off watdies, silver forks, prize stiusages hung 
with pink ribbon, &c., at the top. Georgy got one, wrenching it 
off, having swarmed up the pole to the delight of the spectators, and 
sliding down with the rapidity of a fall of water. But it was for 
the glory’s Siike merely. The l)oy gave the sausage to a jicasant, 
who had very nearly seized it, and stood at the foot of the mast, 
blubbering, because he was unsuccessful. 

At the French Clianccllcrie they Inul fix more lampions iff their 
illuminations than ours had; but our tnmsjmroncy, which repre¬ 
sented the young Coviplc advancing, and Discord flying away, with 
the most ludicrous likeness to the French amba^lor, brat the 
French picture hollow; and I liave no doubt fpjt Taireworm the 
advancement and the Cross of the Bath, whidi he subsetpiently 
attiuueiL • 

Crowtls of foreigners arrived for the fetes: and of English of 
course. Besides the Court balls, public balls were given at the 
Town Hall anil the Redoute, and in the former place there was a 
room for ti'ente-et-qmrante sind rmdette esbiblisluxl, for the week 
of the festivities only, and by one of the great German comiainics 
from Ems or Aix-WChapelle. The offleers or inhabitants of the 
town were not allowed to play at these gamra, but strangers, 
peasants, ladies were ailmitted, and any one who chose to lose or 
win money. 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osbonie amongst others, whose 
pockets were always full of dollars, and whose relations were away 
at the grand festival of the Court, came to the Stadthaus ball in 
company of his tmclo’s courier, Mr. Kitsch, and having otdy pecpCd 
into a play-room at Baden Baden when he hung on Dobbin’s arm, 
and where, of course, he was not permitted to gamble, came eagerly 
to this part of the entertainment, and hankcrcrl round tlie tables 
whore the croupiers and the punters were at work. Women were 
playing; they were masked, some of them; this licence was allowcil 
in these wild times of carni?^. 
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A woman witli li;;ht liair, in a low divsH, liy no inoana w> I'nwh 
as it hail been, and with a black mask on, thron^h the eyelets of 
which her eyes twinkled strangely, was seateil at one of the roulette- 
tables with a cuitl and a pin, and a couple of florins Indon* her. As 
the croupier calliHl out tlie colour and nunilH-r, she pricked on the 
canl with great eaix; luid Regularity, and only ventiiml her money 
on the colours after the nnl nr black had come up a I'ertain niimlNT 
of times. It u'as stmiigc to look at her. 

But in spite of her cam and assiduity she guessiHl wrong, and 
the last two florins followed «ich other under the cmujiier’s r.ike, as 
he crieil out with his inexorable voice the winning colour and numlHT. 
She gave a sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which were already too 
much out of her gown, and dashing the ]iin through the card on to 
the table, sat thnunming it fir a while. Then she looked round her, 
and saw (leorgy’s honest face staring at the scene. The little sciinip! 
what business had he to lie there ? 

When she saw the Isiy, at whittle face she lookinl hani through 
her shining eyes and mask, she said, “ Mowtieiir n'l'xt /xixjfrufiir /” 

“«Vo/t, Mivhmv," said the boy: but she must have known, 
from his accent, of what* country he was, for she answcreii him 
with a slight foreign tone. “You have nevan! playeil—will you do 
me a llttl’ favor ? ” 

“What is it?” said Georgy, blushing again. Mr. Kirsi-h was 
at work for his jiart at the rouijv ft iiolr, and did not sci‘ his young 
masti'i'. 

“ Play this for me, if you please; jmt it on auy niimlMT, any 
numlx'r.” And she took fnim her Iniroiii a pursi*, and out of it a 
gold piece, the only coin then", and she put it into George’s hand. 
The boy hiughcil, and did as he was bid. 

The numlH*r came up sure enough. Them is a power that 
arranges that, they say, for ln’ginncix 

“ Thank you,” said she, pulling the money towanls her; “ thank 
you. What is your name ? ” 

“My name’s Oslmnie,” said Giurgy, and was fingering in his 
own jxickets for dollars, and just about to make a trial, when the 
Miyor, in his uniform, and Jos, en J/arqni*, fnmi the Court Iwll, 
mode their apiiearance. Other people finding the cntcrhiinmcnt 
siRpid, and pmferring tlic fun at the Stadthaiis, hud qiiittiil the 
Palace liall earlier; but it is proliable the Major and Jos had gone 
home and found the Ijoy’s aWiicc, for the former instantly went 
up to him, and taking him by the shoulder, jnilled him briskly liai'k 
firom the phice of temptation. Then, looking round the nioni, he 
saw Eirsch employed as we have said, and going up to him, asked 
how he ilared to bring Mr. George to such a place. 
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“ Lawsez-moi tranquUle," said Mr. Kirscli, very much excited 
by play and wine. “ II faut t’anmserr, jHir/tleu. Je ne mia pas ait 
service de Monsieur” 

Seeing his condition, the Major did not choose to argue with the 
man; but contented himself with drawing away Geoige, and asking 
Jos if he would come away. Hfe was sending close by the latly in 
the mask, who was playing with pretty good luck now; and looking 
on much interested at the game. 

“ Hadn’t you better come, Jos,” the Major said, “ with George 
and me 1” 

“ I’ll stop and go home with that rascal Kirsch,” Jos said; and 
for the same reason of motlesty, which he thought ought to be 
preserved before the boy, Dobbin did not care to remonstrate witli 
Jos, but left him and wsdked home with Georgy. 

“ Did you play 1 ” asked the Major, when they were out, and on 
their way home. 

The boy said “No.” 

“Give me your word of honour as a gentleman, that you 
never will.” , 

“ Why ? ” said the boy. “ It seems v&y good fun.” And, in a 
very eloquent and impressive manner, the Major showed him why 
he shouldn’t, and woidd have enforced his precepts by the example 
of Georgy’s own father, had he liked to say anything tlmt shoulil 
reflect on the other’s memory. When ho h^ housed him he went 
to bed, and saw his light, in tjie little room outside of Amelia’s, 
presently disappear. Amelia’s followed lialf an hour afterwards. 
I don’t know wliat made the Major note it so accurately. 

Jos, however, remained behind over the play-table; he was no 
gambler, but not averse to the little excitement of the sport now 
aud then; and he had some Napoleons chinking in the embroidered 
pockets of his court waistcoat. He put down one over the feir 
shoulder of the little gambler before him, and they won. She mode 
a little movement to make room for him by her side, and just took 
the skirt of her gown from a vacant choir there. 

“ Come and give me good luck,” she said, still in a foreign 
accent, quite difierent ftoni tliat frank and perfectly English 
“Thank you,” with which she had saluted Georgy’s emp in her 
favour. The portly gentleman, looking round to see tliat nobotjy 
of rank observed him, sat down; he muttered—“ Ah, really, well 
now, God bless my soul. I’m very fortimate; I’m sure to give you 
good fortune,” and other wonls of compliment aud confiision. 

“ Do you play much 1 ” the foreign mask said. 

“I put a Nap or two down,” said Jos, with a superb air, fling¬ 
ing down a gold piece. 
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“Ym; ay, iinp after dinner," said the niaak areidy. But Jo« 
looking lriglitene(l, she continued, in her pretty Fnwh amiit, 
“ You do not play to win. No more do I. I play to loj^n't, hut I 
cannot. I cannot forget old tinira, Monaieur. Your little nephew 
ia the image of hia iiither; and you - yon are not (‘hanged lint 
yes, you are. EverylaHly changes, eveiylMHly forgets; nolsidy has 
any heart." 

“G(mkI 0 ( 1 ( 1 , who is it?" asked Jos in a llutter. 

“Oan’t you guess, Joseph Sedley ?" said the little woman, in a 
sad ruieo, and undoing her mask, she looki'd at him. “ You have 
foigotten me.” 

“(IihmI heavens! Mrs. (V.iwley 1" gasis-d out Jos. 

“Rebecca,” said tlu* otluT, putting Iwr hand on his; hut she 
followed the game still, all the tinii* she was liHikiiig at him. 

“ I am stop])iiig at the Elephant," slu* eontimuHi. “ Ask for 
Miulame dc Raudon. 1 saw my dear Amelia to-ilay; how pretty 
she looked, and how happy I So do you I Kveiylssly hut me, 
who am wrch’lu’d, .loseph St'dley.” And she jiiit her money over 
iron^,thc red to the hlaek, as if hy a ehaiiee iiiovcMuent of her hand, 
and while she was wifiing her eyes with a iHS'ki't-haiidkerehicf 
fringed with tom lace. 

The nnl came up again, and she lost the whole of that stake. 
“Come away,” she said. “(jOuic with me a little we aiv old 
fiicnds, are we not, dear Mr. Bedley 1" 

And Mr. Kirsch, having lost all his money hy this time, 
followed his master out into the miKiiiliglit, ulieiv the illuminations 
were winking out, and tlie tmnsiMircncy over our mission was 
scarcely visible. 
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CHAPTER LXIV 
A VAGABOND CHAPTER 

W E must pass over a pirt of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley’s bio¬ 
graphy with that lightness and delicacy which the world 
demamls—the moral world, that has, perhaps, no parti¬ 
cular objection to vice, but an insuperable repugnance to hearing 
vice called by its proper name. There are things we do and know 
perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though we never speak of them: as 
the Ahrinuluians worship the devil, but don’t mention him: and a 
polite public will no more bear to read an authentic description of 
vice tlian a truly-refined English or American female will permit 
the word “ breeclu»i ” to be pronounced in Her cluiste hearing. And 
yet, Madam, both arc walldng the world before our &ceB every day, 
without much shocking us. If you were to blush every time they 
went by, what a complexion you would have! It is only when 
their naughty names aie (adled out that your modesty has any 
occasion to show alarm or sense of outrage, and it has been the 
wish of tho present writer, all through this story, deferentially to 
submit to tire fiishiou at present prevailing, and o^y to hint at the 
existence of wickedness in a light, easy, and agreeable maimer, so 
that nobwly’s fine feelings may be offended. I defy any one to say 
that our Becky, who has certainly some vic^ has not been pre¬ 
sented to tho public in a perfectly genteel and inoffensive manner. 
In describing this siren, singing and smUing, coaxing and cajoling, 
the author, with modest pride, asks his readers all round, has he 
once forgotten the laws of politeness, and showed the monster’s 
hideous tail above water? No! Those who like may peep down 
under waves tluit are pretty transparent, and see it writhing and 
twirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flapping amongst bones, 
or curling round corpses; but above the water-line, I ask, has noj^ 
everything been proper, agreeable, and decorous, and has any the 
most squeamish immoraUst in Vanity Fair a right to cry fie? 
When, however, tho siren disappears and dives below, down among 
the deail men, the water of course grows turbid over her, and it is 
labour lost to look into it ever so ciuiously. They look pretty 
enough when they sit upon a rock, twanging their liarps and coml>- 
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ing tlieir hair, and sing, and beckon to you to conic and hold the 
looking-glass; but when they sink into their native element, depend 
on it those niemiaids are about no giHal, aiul we ha«l best not 
examine the ti(>iidish marine canniKals, revelling and feasting on 
their wretcheil pickleil victims. And so, wlum Becky is out of the 
way, be sure tliat she isdiot ]Ku4icuiarly well cinjiloyed, and that 
the less that is said alanit her doings is in fact tlu; better. 

If we were to give a full al^■ount of her imweedings during a 
couple of years that followwl after the Curzon Street catastrophe, 
there might be some reason for {icopln to ssiy this book was im- 
proiier. The actions of very vain, heartless, ]>Ieasun‘-Keeking ]H*ople 
are very oiten iinpniiicr (as are many of yours, my friend with the 
grave face aiul sisttlcss reputation ; but tliat is niendy by the 
way); and what arc those of a woman without faith or love- - nr 
character? And I am inclimsl to tliiiik that there was a iwriml in 
Mrs. Becky’s life, when she was sidzed, not by remorse, but by a 
kind of dtwpair, and alisoluttdy neglectisl her {lerson, and did not 
even can; fi>r her niimtatinn. 

mds nlxiHemnil and degradation did not take place all at once -. 
it was brought alsuit by degnu's, after her calamity, and after many 
struggles to keep up- -iis a man who goes overlwiml hangs on to a 
spar whilst any ho{ic in left, and then flings it away and goes down, 
when he fimls that stniggling is in vain. 

She lingerctl about ijoiidon whilst her husband was making pre- 
IKirations for his defKirture to his weat of goveniinent: and it in 
liclicvcd made more than one attmnpt to sen her bnither-in-law. Sir 
Pitt Crawley, and to work upon his feelings, which she hiul almost 
enlisted in her favour. As Sir Pitt and Mr. Weiiham were walking 
down to the House of Coinmons, the latter spied Mrs. itawdon in 
a black veil, and lurking near the iKihu'c of th(‘ legislature. She 
sneaked away when her eym met thos<‘ of Wenhain, and indeed 
never succeetlal in her designs upon the Biinmct. 

Prolaibly Laily June interfsisiHl. I have lu’airl that she f|uitc 
astonished her husliand by the s]>irit which she exhibited in this 
quarrel, and her detennination to disown Mrs. Becky. Of her own 
movement, she invitcil Rawdon to (sime ami stoji in Gaunt Street 
until his departure for Coventry Island, knowing that with him for 
a guanl Mrs. Becky would not try to force her <l<Kir: anrl she looked 
curiously at the 8U])erscription8 of all the letters which arriveil for Sir 
Pitt, lest he and his sister in-law-shouhl Iw corresponding. Not but 
tliat Reliecca could have written had she a iniml: but she did not 
try to see or to write to Pitt at his own house, and after one or two 
attempts consented to his demand that the correspondence regarding 
her coitjugal differences should be carried on by law'yen only, 

1 2 B 
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The &ct was, that Pitt’s rniud had been poisoned against her. 
A short time after Lord Steyne’s accident, Wenham had been witli 
the Baronet ; and given him such a biography of Mrs. Becky as had 
astonished the member for Queen’s Crawley. He knew everything 
regarding her: who her &ther was ; in what year her mother danceil 
at the Opera; what had been her previous history, and what her 
conduct during her married life:—as I have no doubt that the 
greater part of the story was false and dictated by interested male¬ 
volence, it shall nut be repeated here. But Becky was left with a 
sad sad reputation in the esteem of a country gentleman and relative 
who had been once rather partial to her. 

The revenues of the Governor of Coventry Island are not large. 
A paj't of them were set aside by his Excellency for the payment of 
certain outstanding debts and liabilities, the charges incident on his 
high situation required considerable expense; finally, it was found 
tluit he could not spare to his wife more than three hundred pounds 
a year, which he proposed to ]>ay to her on an undertaking that she 
would never trouble him. Otherwise: scandal, separation, Doctors' 
Commons would ensue. But it was Mr. Wenliam’s busmcs8, «Lord 
Stoyne’s businra®, Bawdon’s, everybody’s—to get hei' out of the 
country, and hush up a most disagreeable affair. 

She Wits probably so much occupied in arranging these affairs of 
business with her husband’s lawyers, that she forgot to take any 
step whatever about her son, the little Bawdon, and did not even 
once propose to go and see him.’ That young gentleman was con¬ 
signed to the entire guortlianehip of his aunt and imcle, the former 
of whom had always possessed a great share of the child’s affection. 
His mamma wrote him a neat letter from Boulogne when she quitted 
England, in which she requested him to mind his book, and said slir 
was going to take a Continental torn:, during which she would have 
the pleasure of writing to him again. But she never did for a year 
afterwards, and not, indeed, until Sir Pitt’s only boy, always sickl.v, 
died of hooping-cough and measles;—then Bawdon’s mamma wrote 
the most affectionate composition to her darling son, who was rruule 
heir of Queen’s Crawley by this accident, and drawn more closely 
than over to the kind lady, whose tender heart had already adopted 
him. Bawdon Crawley, then grown a tall, fine lad, bludied when 
he got the letter. “ Oh, Aunt Jane, you are my mother 1 ” he said; 
“and not—and not that one.” But he wrote back a kind and 
respectful letter to Mrs. Bebecca, then living at a boarding-house at 
Florence —But we are advancing matters 

Our darling Becky’s first fiight was not very fitr. She perched 
upon the French coast at Boulogne, that refuge of so much exiled 
English innocence; and there lived in rather a genteel, widowed 
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manner, with a femnte de chamitre and n uniplG of rooms, at an 
hotel. She dined at the table dkotty where iwople thought her 
veiy pleasant, and where she entertaine<l her ncighboiura by stories 
of her brother, Sir Pitt, and her great London aeqiiaintanec ; bdking 
that easy, fashionable sli])slo]>, wliieh has so mueh elfeet u])nn certain 
folks of small breeding, ^he pas^l with many of them tor a tierson 
of importance; she gave little tea-iMirties in her private room, and 
shared in the innocent amusements of the place,—in sca-liathing, 
and in jaunts in oiwn t»rriitgcs, in strolls on' tlie siuids, and in visits 
to the play. Mrs. Bnrjoiee, the iiriiiter’s hwly, who was Inxtrding 
with her family at the hotel for the smnmcr, and to whom her 
Burjni(« arrde of a Saturday ami Sunday, voted her channing, until 
that little rogue of a Burjoiec liegan to jwy her too much attention. 
But there Wiis nothing in the story, only that Becky was always 
aifablc, Kisy, and g<MKl-nature<l - ami with men es]wcially. 

Numbers of {leople were going abmad as usual at the end of 
the season, and Be<‘ky had ]>lcnty of opiiortiiiiities of finding out by 
the behaviour of her ar(|uuintiinces of the gn>at London worhl the 
opii>|pn of “society” as regiinled her condurt. One day it was 
I^ly Partlet and her dadghters whom Becky confrontMl as she was 
walking modestly on Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion shining in 
the distamv across the cleep blue sea. Liuly Partlet niiirshalle<l all 
her daughters round her with a sweep of her isirasol, and nstmitol 
from the pier tlartiug siivage glances at jHior little Bctiky who stood 
alone there. • 

On another day the pac’ket came in. It hml been blowing fresh, 
and it alw’ays suite<l Becky’s humour to se(» the drfdl w«x!l>egone 
faces of the peoiJe lui they emeige<l from the Ijont. Lady Slingstone 
happened to he. on boanl this day. Her Ladyship hml been cx(!ec«l- 
ingly ill in her Ciirriitge, and was greatly cxhaustc<l tuid scarcely fit 
to walk lip the plonk ftom the ship to the pier. But all her energies 
rallied the instant she saw Becky smiling mguishly under a pink 
bonnet: and giving her a glance of scorn, such as would have 
shrivelled up most women, she walked into the (.'iistom House ijuite 
unsupporteil. Becky only laughnl: liut 1 don’t think she liked it. 
She felt she was alone, quite alone: and the far-off shining cliffe of 
England were impassable to her. 

The behaviour of the men had umleigone too I don’t know what 
change. Grinstone showcil his teeth and laughed in her face with a 
femiliarity that was not pleasant. Little Bob Suckling, who was 
cap in hand to her three months before, and would walk a mile in 
the rain to see for her carriage in the line at Gaunt House, was 
talking to Fitzoof of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s son) one day upon 
the jetty, as Becky took her walk there. Little Bobby nodded to 
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her over hie ehoulder, without inovio^r Ilia hat, and continued his 
conversation with the heir of Hceiiaw,, Tom liaikes tried to walk 
into her sitting-room at the inn with a cigar in his mouth; but she 
closed the door upon him and woidd have locked it only that his 
lingers were inside. She began to feel that she was very lonely 
indeed. “ If he’d been here,” she said, “ t|;io8e cowanls would never 
have dared to insidt me.” She thought about “ him ” with great 
satlncHs, and (XirhaiM longing—about his honest, stnpid, constant 
kindness and fidelity; his never-teasing obedience; his gotKl-humoiU’, 
his bravery and courage. Very likely she cried, for she was particu¬ 
larly lively, and had put on a little extra rouge when she came down 
to dinner. 

She rouged regtilarly now: and —and her maid got Cognac for 
her liesides that which was charged in the hotel bill. 

Pcrhaiis the insults of the men were not, however, so Intolerable 
to her iut the symisithy of certain women. Mrs. Cnujkcnlnuy and 
Mrs. Washington White passed through Boulogne on tlrcir way to 
Switzerland. (The psirty were protectwl by Colonel Homer, young 
Beaiiraoiis, and of course old Crackenbury, and Mrs. White’s Jljttlc 
girl. Then not avoid Ikt. They giggled, cackletl, tattletl, con- 
tlolcd, consoled, and patronised her until they drove her almost wild 
Avith rage. To be patronised by them! she thought, as they went 
away simpering after kissing her. And she hciird Bcaumoris’s laugh 
ringing on the stair, and knew quite well how to interpret his hilarity. 

It was iiftcr tins visit that.Becky, who had jaud her weekly 
bills, Becky who had miule herself sqpx;cable to everybraly in the 
house, who smikMl at the landlady, called the waiters “ Monsieur,” 
and iNiid tin; chambeii)iaids in politeness and apolo^cs, wliat far more 
than com]K>n8ated for a little niggiinllincss in point of money (of 
which Becky never wiw free), that Becky, we say, received a notice 
to quit from the hindlord, who luul been told by some one that she 
was quite an unfit pr^rson to have at his hotel, where English ladies 
would not sit down with her. And she was forced to fly into lodgings, 
of which the dulncss and solitude were most wetirisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to make a 
character for herself, and conquer scandal. She went to church very 
rogidarly, and sang louder than anybody there. She took up the 
cause of the widom of the shipwrecked fishermen, and gave woi'k 
and drawings for the Quashyboo Mission; she subscribed to the 
Assembly and xomddn't waltz. In a word, she did everything that 
was respectable, and tliat is why we dwell upon this part of her 
career with more fondness tluui upon subsequent jairts of her history, 
which are not so pleasant. She saw people avoiding her, and still 
laboriously smiled upon them; you never could suppose from her 
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countenam*e wliat imnj^ of hunuliution she iiiij'ht In^ enduring 
inwardly. * 

Her liistory was after all a mysterj'. Parties were divided about 
lier. Some jicoiile, who t(N)k the tn)uble to busy tlicinsc'lves in the 
niiitter, siud that she was the erinjinal; whilst others vowed tiiat she 
was as iimoeent ns a lamb, and that lier (Nlioim linsiKind was in litult. 
She won over a gixvl many by Inirsting into t(>ars alxnit lier boy, and 
e.vhil>iting the most fmntic grief wIkmi his name was mentioned, or 
she siiw anybody like him. She gaiiml gixxl Mrs. Alderney’s heart 
in that way, who wm nither the Queen of Rritish Boulogne, and 
gave the most dinners and kills of all the residents then*, by wt'epiiig 
when Master Aldeiney eanie from Dr. Swislitail’s aeadeniy to ]hiss 
his liolidays with his mother. “ He and her llawdon wei-e of the 
same age, and sn like,” Reeky said, in a voice choking with ag«my ; 
w'hcrcas there w'as five* years’ differenee k-twwii the kiys’ ages, ami 
no more likeness iH'tweeii them than between my resiicetcd re 4 idcr 
and his hiunble sen'unt. Wenham, w'hen ho was going abroad, on 
his way to Kissingen to join Lfird Steyne, enligliU'iicd Mrs. Ahlerney 
on i9iis point, ami told hfr how he was nincli more able to describe 
little l^w’don than his mamma, who notoriously hated him, and 
never saw him; how' he was thiiteen years old, while little Aldeniey 
was but nine; fair, while the other darling was diu'k,— in a w'oni, 
caused the Imly in ijuestion to re|icnt of her gmsl-humour. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for liemelf with inereilible 
toils and labour, somebisly came a'ftd swept it «lown nidcly, and she 
luul all her work to Iwgin over again. It was very haid: very 
hard; lonely and disheiirtening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took Iwr up for some time, 
attracted by the sweetness of her singing at elinrcli, and by lier 
jimper view’s u|K)n serious subjects, conconiing which in former days, 
at Queen’s Crawley, Mrs. Becky hail hml a gissl deal of iiistriiction. 
—Well, she not only tixik tracts, but she read them. She workcil 
flannel petticoats for the Quashykios—cotton nightiaiiis for the 
Cocoanut Indians—x)‘''"bsl hund-scrccns fur the (smversion of the 
PoiMs and the Jews -sate under Mr. Howls on Wednesdays, Mr. 
Hiiggleton on Thursdays, attended two Sunday services at church, 
liesidcs Mr. Bawler, the Darbyitc, in the evening, luid all in vain. 
Mrs. Newbright had occasion to correspond with the Countess of 
Southdown about the Warmingimn Fund for the Feejee Islanders 
(for the management of whicli admirable charity kith these Imlics 
formed port of a female committee), and having mentioneil her 
“sweet friend,” Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, the Dowager Countess 
wrote back such a letter regarding Becky, with sucli particulars, 
hints, tacts, falsehoods, and general commiuatioiis, that intimacy 
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between Mrs. Newbright and Mra. Crawley ceased forthwith ": and 
all the serious world of Tours, where' this misfortune took place, 
immediately parted company with the reprobate. Those who know 
the English Colonic abroad know that we carry with us our pride, 
pills, prejudices, Harvey-sauces, ci^ycrmc-peppers, and other Lares, 
makfog a little Britain wherever we settle down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily. From Boulogne 
to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to Tours—trying with 
all her might to be respectable, and alas! always found out some 
day or other, and pecked out of the cage by the real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of these places:—a wonuin 
without a blemish in her character, and a house in Portman Square. 
Sho was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, whither Becky fled, and 
they mode each other’s acquaintance ^t at sea, where they wore 
swimming together, and suterequently at the taMe dhdte of the hotel. 
Mrs. Eagles hod heard,—^who indeed had not ?—some of the scandal 
of the Steyne affair; Wt after a conversation with Becky, she pro¬ 
nounced that Mrs. Crawley was an angel, her husband a ruf^. 
Lord Steyne an unprincipled wretch, as eyerybody knew, and’fthe 
whole esse against Mrs. Crawley an infamous and wicked conspiracy 
of that rascal Wenham. “ If you were a man of any spirit, Mr. 
Eagles, you would box the wretch’s ears the next time you see him 
at the Club,” she said to her husband. But Eagles was only a quiet 
old gentleman, husband to Mrs. Eagles, witli a taste for geology, 
and not tall enough to reach anybody’s ears. 

Mrs. Eagles then patronised Mrs. Bawdon, took her to live with 
her at her own house at Paris, qiuun-ellcd with the lunbossador’s 
wife because she would not receive her prot^g^ and did all that 
lay in woman’s power to keep Becky straight in the paths of virtue 
and good repute. 

Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but the life of 
humdrum virtue grew utterly tedious to her before long. It was 
the same routine every day, the some dulness and comfort, the 
same drive over the same stupid Bois dc Boulogne, the same com¬ 
pany of on evening, the same Blair’s Sermon of a Sunday night— 
the same opera always being acted over and over again; Becky was 
dying of weariness, when, luckily for her, young Mr. Eagles came 
from Cambridge, and his mother, seeing the impression which ho.’ 
little friend made upon him, straightway gave Becky warning. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female Mend; then the 
double manage began to qtmrrel and >gct into debt. Then she 
determined upon a boarding-house existence, and lived for some 
time at that fomous mansion kept by Mad^e de Saint Amour, 
in the Rue Boyale, at Paris, where she began exercising her graces 
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and bacinationa upon the shabby dandies and fly-blown beauties 
who frequented her landlady’s galoiis. Becky loved society, and, 
indeed, could no more exist without it than an opium-eater without 
bis dmm, and she was happy enough at the period of her boarding¬ 
house life. “The women here arc os amusing as those in May 
Fair,” she told an old l^ondon Aiend who met her —“only, their 
dresses arc not quite so fresh. Tlie men wear cleaned gloves, and 
ore sail rogues, certainly, but they are nut worse than Jack This, 
and Tom That. The mistress of tlic house is a little vulgar, but 

I don’t think she is so vidgar jw La«ly-” and here she namiHl 

the name of a great leader of fiishiou that I would die mther than 
reveal. In fimt, when you saw Madame dc Saint Amour’s rooms 
lighted up of a night, men with j>lai/v«s and eordun* at the A'artd 
tables, and the women at a little distiince, you might fancy ynmnelf 
for a while in good society, and that Mmlanie was a. rod Oountess. 
Many people did so fanny; and Becky was for a while one of the 
most dashing ladies of the Countess’s mlom. 

But it is probable that her old creditors of IMI.*) fimiul her out 
and^used her to leave Paris, for the ]M)nr little wonnui wtu) forced 
to fly from the city ratluFr suddenly ; and went thence to Bnissels. 

How well she rcinenil)crcil the phice! She grimuHl ns she 
looked up at the little enU'e»nl which she had occupied, and thought 
of the Bareocres flunily, liawling tin’ horses and flight, as their 
carriage stood in the jxn'te-cwhh-e of the hotel. She went to 
Waterloo and to Laeken, where G*»rge Osbonic’s monument much 
struck her. She mmle a little sketch of it. “ That jssir Cui>id ! ” 
she said j “ how dreadfully he was in love with me, and what a foul 
ho was I I wonder whether little Emmy is alive. It was a good 
little creature: and that flit brother of hers. I haVe his funny fat 
picture still among my papers. They were kind simple jKiojde.” 

At Brussels l^ky arrived, recommended by Madame dc Saint 
Amour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse de Boroilino, u’idow of 
Napoleon’s General, the flimous Coimt de Borodino, who was left 
with no resource by the deceased hero but that of a. table tVhftte and 
an icarti table. Second-rate dandies and ruaJs, widow-ladies who 
always have a lawsuit, and very simple English folk, who fancy 
they see “Continental society” at these houses, put down their 
qioney, or ate their meals, at Madame dc Borodino’s tables. The 
gallant young fellows treated the company round to chamiKigne at 
the tahUdUhMe, rode out with the women, or hired horses on country 
excursions, clubbed money to take Ijoxes at the jJay or the Ojieni, 
betted over the feir shoulders of the ladies at the icarti tables, and 
wrote home to their parents, in Dcvonshiie, about their felicitous 
introduction to foreign society. 
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Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding-liouBe queen ; and ruled 
in select pentims. She never refused the champagne, or the 
bouquets, or the drives into the country, or the private boxes j 
but what she preferred was the dcarU at night,—and she played 
audaciously. First she played only for a little, then for five-franc 
pieces, then for napoleons, then for note^: then she would not be 
able to pay her month’s ^ejwa'ow ; then she borrowed from the young 
gentlemen: then she got into cash again, and bullied Madame dc 
Borodino, whom she had coaxed and whoc<lled before: then she was 
playing for ten sous at a time, and in a dire state of poverty: then 
her quarter’s allowance would come in, and she would pay off 
Madame de Borodino’s score; and would once more take the cards 
against Monsieur dc Bossiguol, or the Chevalier de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is, that she owed three 
months’ pension to Madame de Borodino, of which foot, and of the 
gambling, and of the drinking, and of the going down on her knees 
to the Reverend Mr. Muif, Ministre Anglican, and borrowing money 
of him, and of her coaxing and flirting with Milor Noodle, son of 
Sir Noodle, pupil of the Rev. Mr. Muff, whom she used to taktv^nto 
her private room, and of whom she won 'huge sums at 4carU —of 
which fact, I say, and of a hundred of her other knaveries, the 
Countess de Borodino informs every English person who stops at her 
establishment, and announces tliat Madame Rawdon was no better 
than a vipire. 

So our little wanderer went about, setting up her tent in various 
cities of Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Bampfylde Moore Carow. 
Her taste for disrcspectability grew more and more remarkable. 
She became a perfect ^^>hemian ere long, herding with people whom 
it would make your hair stand on end to meet. 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it has its little 
colony of English raffs—men whose names Mr. Hemp the officer 
reads out periodically at the Sherilfo’ Court—young gentlemen of 
very good fomily often, only that the latter disowns them; frequenters 
of billiard-rooms and cstaminets, patrons of foreign races and gaming¬ 
tables. They people the debtors’ prisons— they drink and swagger— 
they fight and brawl—they run away without paying—they have 
duels with French and German officers—they cheat Mr. Spooney at 
iearU —they get the money, and drive off to Baden in magnificent 
britzkas—they try their infallible martingale, and lurk about the 
tables with empty pockets — shabby bullies, penniless bucks— 
imtil they can swindle a Jew banker with a sham bill of exchange, 
or find anotlier Mr. Spooney to rob. The alternations of splendour 
and misery which these people rmdergo arc very queer to view. 
Their life must be one of great excitement. Becky—must it be 
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owned t— took to this life, and took to it not unkindly. She went 
about from town to town among tliese Boheiniims. The lucky Mrs. 
Rawdon was known at every phiy-tsible in Germany, She and 
Madame de CnichpciiaB&i kcj»t house at Florence togctlier. It is 
Kiid she was onlerod out of Munich ; and my friend Mr. Frederick 
Pigeon avers that it was at licr house at Luisannc that he was 
hocuHsed at supper and lost eight hundretl jmunds to Major IsNler 
ami the Honourable Mr. Heuceacc. We are lanmd, you see, t*i give 
some account of Becky’s biography ; but of this jsirt, the less, jier- 
liaps, that is said the better. 

They say, that when Mrs. Crawley was ])artieulnrly down on 
her luck, she gave mneerts and hwsons in music here and there. 
There was a Miulamc dc Rsiudon, who certainly had a matinee 
mmicale at Wildliad, accomiamied by Herr Sisilf, proniicr jiiauist 
to the Hos|sNlar of Wallachia, and my littU* friend Mr. hliives, who 
knew everylssly, and lau! travelled everywhere, always us<«l to 
declare that he was at Stnisburg in the year 1K30, when a certain 
Ma^himc Rebecque made her ap]ieiirancc in the o|K‘ra of the “ Dame 
Blaache,” giving occasion to a furious row in the tlieatrc! there. 
She was hissed off the stage by the audience, iMiilly from her own 
incompctency, but chiefly thmi the ill-tulviscHl syiii|iathy of some 
persons in the ptin/uet (where the otiicers of the garrison hml their 
admissions); and Esivcs was c<>rtiiin that the unfortunate <MlruUmte 
in question was no other than Mrs. Itawdon (h'ii.wlcy. 

She was, in fiict, no better than a vtigalsnid ujmn this earth. 
When she gut her money, she gambled ; when she had gsimbled it 
she was put to shifts to live; who knows how or by what means 
she Bucceedeil 1 It is sivid that she w’as once |cen at St. Petersburg, 
but was summarily dismissed from that caijiital ny the p)lii«, so 
tliat there cannot be any possibility of tnith in the report that she 
was a Russian spy at Tuplitz and Vienna afterwards. I have even 
been informed, tliat at Paris she discovci-ed a relation of her own, 
no less a person than her matei-nal grandmother, who was not by 
any means a Montmorcnci, but a hideous old Ijox-ojHincr at a theatn; 
on the Boulevanls. The meeting between them, of which other 
icersons, as it is hinted elsewhere, seem to have been occiuainted, 
must have been a very affecting interview. The present historian 
«an give no certain details regarding the event. 

It liappcnet^l at Rome once, that Mrs. dc Rawdon’s half-year’s 
salary had just been paid into the princqul bankers there, and, os 
everybody who liad a Iralance of alwvc five hundred sctidi was 
invited to the Inlls which this prince of merehants gave during the 
winter, Becky had the honour of a canl, and ajqwarejl at one of the 
Prince and Princess Polonia’s splendid evening entertainments. The 
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Princess was of the ikmily of Pompili, lineally descended from the 
second king of Rome, and Rgeria of the-housc of Olympus, while tlic 
Prince’s grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-balls, essences, 
tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefii, ran errands for gentlemen, and 
lent money in a small way. All the great company in Borne 
thronged to his saloons—PriucM, Duk«s, Ambas^ors, artists, 
fiddlers, monsignori, young bears with their leaders—every rank 
and coniiition of man. His halls blazed with light and magnificence; 
were resplendent with gilt frames (containing pictures), and dubious 
antiques; and the enormous gUt crown and arms of the princely 
owner, a gold mushroom on a crimson field (the colour of the pocket- 
luuidkcnsliiefs which he sold) and the silver fountain of the Pompili 
fiimily shone all over the roof, doors, and panels of the house, and 
over the grand velvet baldaquins prepared to receive Popes and 
Emperors. 

So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from Florence, and 
was lodged at an inn in a very modest way, got a card for I^ce 
Polonia’s entertainment, and her maid dressed her with imusual 
ciire, and she went to this fine ball leaning on the arm of Major 
Loder, with whom she happened to be travelling at the time—(the 
same nuin who shot Prince RavoU at Naples the next year, and 
was caned by Sir John Buckskin for carrying four kings in his hat 
besides those which he used in playing at (carti )—and this pair 
went into the rooms together, and B^ky saw a number of old faces 
which she rememberetl in happiev days, when she was not innocent, 
but not found out. Major Loder knew a great number of foreigners, 
keen-looking whiskered men ^vith dirty striped ribbons in thehr 
button-holes, an;! a ,very small display of linen; but his own 
countrymen, it might be remarked, eschewed the M^or. Becky, 
too, knew some ladies here and there—French widows, dubious 
Italian countesses, whose husbands had treated them ill—faugh— 
what shall wo say, we who have moved among some of the finest 
company of Vanity Fair, of this refuse and sediment of rascals ? 
If we play, let it be with clean cards, and not with this dirty pack. 
But every man who has formed one of the innumerable army of 
travellers has seen these marauding irregulars hanging on, like Nym 
and Pistol, to the main force; wearing the king’s colours, and 
boasting of his commission, but pillaging for themselves, and 
occasionally gibbeted by the roadside. 

Well, she was han^g on the arm of Mqjor Loder, and they 
went through the rooms together, and drank a great quantity of 
cliampngne at the buffet, where the people, and especially the 
Miqoris irregular corps, struggled furiously for refi^shments, of 
which when the pair had had enough, they pushed on until they 
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reached the Duchesa’a own pink velvet aaloon, at the end of the 
auite of apartmenta (where the atatuc of the Voniia ia, and the Kiviit 
Venice looking-glaasea, framed in ailver), and where the princely 
family W'erc entertaining their most diatinguiahcil gneata at a round 
table at aiipper. It waa juat aueh a little aeleet laiiKHict aa that of 
which Becky recollected that she laid })artakcn at Lord Steyne’a— 
and there he aat at Polonia’a table, and ahc atiw him. 

The acar cut by the diamond on hia whib*, kihl, shining foreheml 
made a burning red mark; hia red whiskers M’ere ilyc»l of a purjile 
hue, which made hia pale face look still ptder. He wore his collar 
and onlcra, hia blue ribbon and gsjrter. He was a gnsiter jniin-e 
than any there, though there wiia a reigning duke and a royal high¬ 
ness, with their priuceaai'B, and near his Lonlahip waa s«!atcd the 
bcaiitiful Countess of Belladonna, nde de Olandier, whose husband 
(the Count Paulo della Belladonna), so well known for hia brilliant 
entomological colle«dions, hml been long aliacnt on a miasiou to the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

When Becky behold that familiar and illnatrioua fime, liow 
vulgar all of a sudden du] Major Ijodcr a]i]icnr to her, and luiw that 
odious Captain Rook did amcll of tuba(x»! In one instant ahc 
reasBumed her finc-lailyahip, and tried to look and fWd as if she 
were in May Fair once more. “ That woman hsika stupid and ill- 
humoured,” ahe thought; “ I am sure she can’t amuse him. No, 
he must Im bored by her—he never waa by me.” A hundrwl such 
touching hopes, fears, and memortes palpitated in jier little heart, 
as ahe looked witli her brightest eyes (the rouge which she wore up 
to her eyelids made them twinkle) towanls the great nobleman. 
Of a Star and Garter night Lord Steyne u^l aJqo to put on his 
grandest manner, and to look and apeak like a great itrince, as he 
waa. Becky admired him smiling sumptuously, easy, lofty, and 
stately. Ah, Aon Dim, what a plcawmt companion he waa, what a 
brilliant wit, what a rich fimd of talk, what a grand manner!- and 
she had exchanged this for Major Loder, reciking of cigars and 
brandy-and-water, and Captain Rook with his horsc-joiikey jokes and 
prize-ring slang, and their like. “ I wonder whether he will know 
me,” she thought. Lonl Steyne was talking and laughing with a 
great and illustrious lady at his side, when he looked up and saw 
Becky. 

She was all over in a flutter aa their eyes met, and she put on 
the very best smile she could muster, and dropped him a little 
timid, imploring curtsey. He stared aghast at her for a minute, 
as Macbeth might on beholding Banquo’s sudden appearance at his 
ball-supper; and remained looking at her with open mouth, when 
that horrid Mtyor Loder pulled her away. 
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“ Come away into the snpiter-room, Mrs. R.,” wsis tliat gentle¬ 
man’s remark: “seeing these nobs gilibbing away has made me 
peckish too. Let’s go and try the old governor’s champagne.” 
Becky thought the Major liad had a great d»il too much already. 

The day after she went to walk on the Pincian- Hill —the Hyde 
Park of the Roman idlers - possftily in liopes to have another sight 
of Lonl Steyne. But she met another acquaintance there: it was 
Mr. Ficlie, his Lordship’s confidential man, who came up nodding 
to her rather familiarly, and putting a finger to his hat. “ I knew 
tliat Madame was here,” he said; “ I followed her from her hotel. 
I have some advice to give Madame.” 

“From the Marquis of Steyne 1” Becky oskol, I'esuming as 
much of her dignity as she could muster, and not a little agitated 
by hope and expectation. 

“ No,” said the valet; “ it is from me. Rome is very unwhole¬ 
some.” 

“ Not at this season. Monsieur Fichc—not till after Easter.” 

“I tell Miulaiiic it is unwholesome now. Tliere is always 
malaria fiir some people. That curseil ii^rsh wind kills mas^ at 
all seasons. Look here, Madame Crawley, you were always (xnt 
enfant, and I have an interest in you, parole iVhotineur. Be 
wameil. Go away from Rome, I tell you—or you will be ill 
and die.” 

Becky laiigheil, though in nige and fury. “ What! assassinate 
poor little me 1 ” she sniiL “ H«w romantic! Does my lord carry 
bmvos for couriers, and stilettos in the fourgons 1 Bah ! I will stay, 
if but to plague him. I tiave those who will defend me whilst I 
am here.” , r 

It was Monsieur Fiche’s turn to laugh now. “ Defend you! ” he 
said, “ and who 1 The Major, the Captain, any one of those gambling 
men whom Madame secs, would take her life for a hundred louis. 
We know things about Major Loder (he is no more a Mi^or than I 
am my Lord the Marquis) which would send him to the galleys, or 
worse. We know everytliing, and have friends everywhere. We 
know whom you saw at Paris, and what rehitions you fomul there. 
Yes, Madame may stare, but wo do. How was it that no minister 
on the Continent woidd receive Miulame 1 She has offended some- 
boily: who never forgives—^whosc rage redoubled when he saw yov. 
He was like a mtubnan last night when ho came honm. Madame 
do Belladonna made him a scene about you, and fired off in one 
of her furies.” 

“Oh, it was Mtulomc de Belladonna, vras iti” Becky said, 
relieved a little, for the infbnnation she hml just got had sca^ her. 

“ No—she does not matter—she is always jealous. I tell you 
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it M'au Mons(‘ii'neiir. You did wntnn to sJiow yoiimdl’ tt» him. And 
if you stay lien* you will repent it. Mark my wonis. Go. Here 
is my lonl’s carriase ”—and spiziii^' Reeky’s arm, he rushed down an 
alley of the ^.inleii as Lonl Steyiie’s iNinmehe, blnzin^ with hcraldie 
<leviees, eame whirling; alonj' the avenue, liorne l»y the almost priee- 
less horses, and Is'ariii}; Madame dc Relladunna lolling'on the eushioiui, 
dark, sulky, and hlooming, a Kin^'(.’harles in her lap, a whiti* |Mirasol 
HwayiiiK over her head, and old Rteyne stn*teh(*d at her side with 
a livid thee and I'hastly eyes. Hate, or anj,'i'r, or desire, eaused 
them to bri};hten now and then still; but ordinarily they fjavn no 
li/jht, and seemed tired ofhsikin}' out on a worM of which almost all 
the pleasure and all the liest lieauty had jNilled upon the worn-out 
wicked old man. 

“ Monseijpieiir has never reeoverol the slawk of that niulit, 
never,” Monsieur Fiche whisin'red to Mrs. (Jinwh-y as the carria^'c 
llnHlii>d by, and she jiecped out at it from lM*hiiid the shrubs that hiil 
her. 

“That was a eonsolation at any rate,” Becky thouKht. 

Whether my lonl reaMy had munlcnnis iiitcntioiis towards Mrs. 
Bei'ky as Monsieur Fiche said (since Moiis(‘i}rneur’s death he has 
retimied to his native coiiiitry, where he lives much n-siiecb-d, and 
has purehasetl frem his Prince the title of Banni Ficci), and the 
tiictotum objccteit to have to do with assassination ; or whetlu'r he 
simply bad a eomiuissiou to fri^diten Mrs. (Jrawley lait of a city 
where his Lordship proiwscd to jjsss the winter, and the si^lit of 
her would be cniinently disi^(recable to the }{n*at nobleiiiati, is a 
isnnt which has never licen ascc>rtaincil: but the threat had its efUict 
U|ion the little wbnian, and she sou;;ht no iia^e to intriule hei'sclf 
upon the presence of her old [latron. 

Evcrylxxly knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which 
liefell at Naples two months after the French Ucvohition of 1 H.'IO: 
when the Most Honourable Georjfc Gustavus, Marrjuis of Steyne, 
Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in the Pcjenifje of Ireland, 
Viscount Hellborough, Baron I'itchley and Grillsby, a Knight of 
the Most Noble Onler of the Garter, of the Golden FIee<!e of Sjiain, 
of the Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of the First (Jlass, oi' the 
Turkish Onler of the Crescent, Fimt Lord of the PoAvder Closet 
and Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Rcfrent’s 
Own Regiment of Militia, a Tnistee of the British Museum, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House, a Governor of the White 
Friars, and D.C.L., - died after a series of fits, brought on, as the 
papers said, by the shock occasioned to his Lonlship’s sensibilities 
by the downfall of the ancient French Monarchy. 

An eloquent catalogue appeared in a weekly print, describing his 
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virtues, his magniflcenco, his talents, an^ his good actions. His 
sensihility, his attachment to the illustiious House of Bourbon, with 
which ho claimed an alliance, were such that he could not survive 
the misfortunes of his august kinsmen. His body was buried at 
Naples, and his heart—tlmt heart which always heat with every 
generous and noble emotion—was brought back to Oastle Oaunt 
in a silver um. “In him,” Mr. Wagg smd, “the poor and the 
Fine Arts have lost a beneficent patron, society one of its most 
brilliant ornaments, and England one of her loftiest patriots and 
statesmen,” &c. &c. 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt was made to 
force from Mmlame do BeUadonna the celebratral jewel called the 
“ Jow’s-cye” diamond, which his Ijonlship always wore on his fore¬ 
finger, and which it was said that she removed from it after his 
lamented demise. But his confidential friend and attendant. Mon¬ 
sieur Fichc, proved that the ring had been presented to the said 
Madame de Belladonna two days before the Marquis’s death; as 
were the bank-notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French bonds, &c., 
found ih his Lordship’s secretaire, and claimed by his heirs«fioin 
that iigured woman. 
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CHAPTER LXV 

FULL OF FUSIS’ESS AS’P PLEASURE 

T he (lay after the meteting at the play-table, Jon hiul liinisclf 
arrayed with iiiuiBual earo aiid HplciKluur, and, without think¬ 
ing it neceasary to say a word to any inoniber of his family 
regarding the oecurrenees of the [(revioiis night, or asking for tlieir 
company in his walk, he sidliod forth at an early hour, and was 
presently seen making in(]uiries at the door of the Elephant Hotel. 
Ill consequence of the feUit the house was fiUl of (;nmiHiny, the tables 
in the street were already surroundi'd by ja'isons smoking and 
drilling the national small-liecr, the public moms w(‘m in a cloud 
of smoke, and Mr. Jos Slaving, in his isniiiMius way, and w'ith his 
clumsy German, made inipiiries for the jierson of whom he was in 
search, ivas directed to tlic very toji of the house, .alsivc the first- 
floor moms whom some travelling iiedlars had lived, and were 
exhibiting their jewellery and brocades; aljove the second-floor 
afiartments occupied by the nwjor of the gambling finn ; aljove 
the third-floor rooms tenanted by the liand of i-enowned Bohemian 
vaultcra and tumblers; and so on to the little cabins of the root^ 
where, among students, bagmen, small tradesmen, and country-folk, 
come in for the festival, Becky had found a nttle nest-- as dirty a 
little refuge as ever beauty lay hid in. 

Becky liked the life. She was at home with everybody in the 
place, pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all. She was of a 
wild, roving nature, inherited from father and mother, who were 
both Bohemians, by taste and circumstamas; if a lonl was not by, 
she would talk to his courier with the greatest pleasure; the din, 
the stir, the drink, the smoke, the tattle of the Hebrew pedlars, 
the solemn, braggart ways of the jioor tumblers, the noumois talk 
qf the gambbng-table officials, the songs and swagger of the students, 
and the general buzz and hum of the place had pleased and tickled 
the little woman, even when her luck was down, and she had not 
wherewithal to pay her bill. How pleasant was all the bustle to 
her now that her purse was full of the money which little Georgy 
liad won for her the night before! 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and was 
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speechless when he got to the landing, and began to wipe his &cc 
and then to look for No. 92, the room where he was directed to 
seek for the person he wanted the door of the opposite chamber. 
No. 90, was oixm, and a student, in jack-boots and a dirty 
schlafrock, was lying on the bed smoking a long pipe; whilst 
another student in long yellow hair and {( braided coa^ exceeding 
smart an<l dirty too, was actually on his knees at No. 92, bawling 
through the keyhole supplications to the person within. 

“Go away,” said a well-known voice, which made Jos thrill, 
“I expect somebodyj I expect my grandpapa. He mustn’t sec 
you there.” 

“ Angel Englanderinn! ” bellowed the kneeling student with 
the whity-brown ringlets and the large finger-ring, “ do take 
compassion upon us. Make an appointment. Dine with me and 
Fritz at the inn in the park. We will have roast pheasants and 
porter, plum-pudding and French wine. We shall die if you don’t.” 

“That wo will,” said the young nobleman on the bed; and 
this colloquy Jos ovcrhetinl, though lie did not comprehend it, fur 
the reasoh that he had never studied the language in which it^vas 
carried on. 

“Netimm-o kattermng dooze, si vous plait” Jos smd in his 
grandest manner, when he was able to sjieak. 

“ Qiuiter fang tooce I ” said the student, starting up, and he 
boimceil into his own room, where he locked the door, and where 
Jos heard him laughing with his comrade on the bed. 

The gentleman from Bengal was standing disconcerted by this 
incident, when the door of the 92 oiiencd of itself, and Becky’s 
little heail peep^l ou( full of archness and mischief. She lighted 
on Jos. “ It’s you,” she said, rooming out. " How I have been 
waiting for you! Stop! not yet—in one minute you sliall come 
in.” In that instant she put a rouge-put, a biamly-bottle, and a 
plate of broken m«it into the bed, gave one smooth to her hair, and 
finally let in her visitor. 

She had, by way of moniing robe, a.pink domino, a trifle faded 
and soiled, and marked here and there with pomatmn; but her 
arms shone out from the loose sleeves of the dress very white and 
fair, and it was tied round her little waist, so as not ill to set off 
the trim little figure of the wearer. She led Jos by the hand int{> 
her garret. “ Come in,” she said. “ Come, and talk to me. Sit 
yonder on the chair;” and she gave the civilian’s hand a little 
squeeze, and laughingly placed him upon it. As for herself, she 
placed herself on the bed—not on the bottle and plate, you may be 
sure—on which Jos might have reposed, had he chosen that scat; 
and so there she sate and talked with her old admirer. 
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“ How little yeare Imvc changetl you! ” she said, with a hK»k of 
tender interest. “ I slioiiM have known you anywhere. What a 
comfort it is amongst strangers to see once more the frank honest 
face of an old friend! ” 

The frank honest fiice, to tell the truth, at this moment bore 
any expression but oncsof openness ami honesty; it was, on the 
contrary, much i)erturbed and puMle«l in look. Jos was surveying 
the (|uner little aiNirtmcnt in rrhicli he found his old fiaine. One 
of her gowns hung over the ImxI, another depending from a hook of 
the door; her bonnet obscured half the looking-glass, on which, too, 
lay the prettiest little pair of bronze boots ; a ^nch novel was on 
the table by the bedside, with a i^dlo, not of wax. Becky thought 
of {rapping that into tlie bed too, but she only put in the little paper 
nightcap with which she hml put the candle out on going to sleep. 

“ I should have known you anywhere,” she continued; “ a 
woman never Ibrgcts some things. And you were the first man 
I ever— I ever saw.” 

“ Was I, really ? ” sai<l J<». “ Gml bless my soul, you - you 

doirft say so.” 

“ When I came witli your sister from Chiswick, I was scarcely 
more than a child,” Becky said. “ How is that dear love t Oh, 
her husband was a stul wicked man, and of (raursc it was of me that 
tlie {raor dear was jetdous. As if I cared about him, hciglio! when 
there was somebody—but no—don’t let us tidk of old times;” 
luid she {Mssed her lumdkerchief with the tattcnsl luce across her 
eyelids. 

“Is not this a strange place,” she continued, “for a woman, 
who has lived in a very dificrent world tcra, to,be found in? I 
have Imd so many griefs and wrongs, Josepli Sedley, I have been 
-uiade to suffer so cruelly, that I am almost nuulc mad sometimes. 

I can’t stay still in any place, but wander about always restless 
and unhappy. All my fnends have been false to me— all. There 
is no such thing as an honest man in the world. I was the truest 
wife that ever lived, though I married my husband out of |>i<ine, 
because somebody else—but never mind tliat. I w'us true, and he 
trampled upon me, and deserted me. I was the fondest mother. 

I had but one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, which I held to 
*ny heart with a mother’s affection, which was my life, my prayer, 
my—^my bl«»ing; and they—they tore it from me—tore it from 
me; ” and she put her hand to her heart with a imssionate gesture 
of despair, burying her face for a moment on the bed. 

* The brandy-bottle inside clinked up against the plate which 
held the cold sausage. Both were mov^, no doubt, by the exhibi¬ 
tion of so much grief. Max and Fritz were at the door listening 

1 2 H 
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witli wontler to Mrs. Bc(;ky’s bo1)b aiul cries Jos, too, was a gooi.1 
(leal frightened and aftlxstcd at seeing his old flame in tliis condition. 
And she began, forthwith, to tell her story—a tale so neat, simple, 
and artless, that it was quite evident from hearing her, that if ever 
there was a white-robed angel eBca|)cd from heaven to be subject to 
the infernal machinations and villainy of fiends here below, that spot¬ 
less being—that miserable unsullied martyr, was present on the bed 
before Jos—on the bed, sitting on the brandy-bottle. 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk there; in 
the course of which, Jos Sedley was somehow made aware (but in 
a manner that did not in the least scare or offend him) that ^^cky’s 
hcait had first learned to beat at his enchanting presence: that 
Ge(^rge Osborne had certainly paid an rmjustifiable court to her, 
which might account for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little ruptme; 
but that Becky never ^ve the least encouragement to the unfor¬ 
tunate oflicer, and tliat she had never ceased to think about Jus 
from the very first day she liad seen him, tliuugh, of course, her 
duties as a married woman were paramount—duties which she had 
always preserved, and would, to her dying day, or until the pro¬ 
verbially Ixul climate in which Colonel Crawley was living shuidd 
release her from a yoke which his cruelty iiad rendered odious to her. 

Jus went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, os 
she was one of the most fascinating of women, and revolving in his 
mind all sorts of benevolent schemes for her wcliare. Her persecu¬ 
tions ought to be ended: slie ought to return to the society of which 
she was an ornament. He would sec what ought to be done. She 
must quit that place, and take a quiet lodging. Amelia must come 
and sec her, and befriepd her. He would go and settle about it, and 
considt witii the Major. She wept tears of heartfelt gratitwie us 
she iMrted Irem him, and pressed his hand as the gallant stout 
gcutlciium stoo^ted down to kiss hers. 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret with as much grace 
ns if it was a palace of which she did the honours j and that heavy 
gentleman liaving disappeared down the stairs, Mux and Fritz came 
out of tlieir hole, piix; in mouth, and she amused herself by mimick¬ 
ing Jus to them as she munched her bread and cold sausage and 
took draughts of her fiivourite brandy-and-water. 

Jus walked over to Dobbin’s lodgings with great solemnity, one], 
there imparted to him the affecting history with which he had just 
been mode acquainted, without, however, mentioning the play-busi¬ 
ness of the night before. And tlie two gentlemen were laying their 
heads together, and consulting us to the best means of being luefrd 
to Mrs. Becky, while she was finishing her interrupted d 

la/ourchette. 
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How wuH it tlint bIm luul (*01110 to tlint little town ? How wiis 
it that bIic had no liiendR And waa wandering' alamt alone ? Little 
boys at school arc taught in their earliest Latin IsHik, that the (lath 
of Av<‘rnus is very easy of dcBcenfc Let us skip over the interval 
in the history of her downward jiix^px^s. She was not worse now 
than she hail been in the days of her prosperity—only a little down 
on her luck. 

As tor Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and fisilish 
disiNwitioii, tlmt when she heard of anyliody unhai>]>y, her heart 
straightway melted towanis the sutferer; and as she hod never 
thought or done anything mortally guilty herselt| she luul not that 
abhorrciute for wickedness which distinguishes inondists much more 
knowing. If she sitoilcd evcrylKHly who came near her with kind¬ 
ness and (}oinpliments,- if she begged jKirdon of idl Imr servants for 
troubling them to answ(>r the bell, - - if she apologised to a shop-lsiy 
who showed her a piece of silk, or inmle a curtsey to a strwt-swee]H‘r 
with a complimentary remark upon the elegant state of his crossing 
—and she was almost c^iiudde of every one of these follies • the 
notion that an old nctyudiitancc was iuiB(;rabh! was sure* to soften 
her heart; nor would she hear of anylxxly’s laang deservedly un- 
happy. A world under siudi legislation as hers woidd not l)e a very 
onlerly phua; of abislc ; but there are not many women, at least not 
of the nders, who are of her sort. This huly, I ladieve, would have 
abolished all gaols, punishments, handcuit's, whii*]>ings, poverty, 
sickness, hunger, in tlie world; • and was such a mean-s])irit(td 
creature, that—we are obliged to confess it—she could even fiiigct 
a mortal injury. 

When the Major heard from Jos of the^sentiinental wlventure 
which had just befidlen the latter, he was not, it must Itc owned, 
nearly os much interested as the gentleman from Bengal. On the 
contrary, his excitement was (pnte the reverse from a pleasurable 
one; he made use of a brief but improper expression regarding a 
{)oor woman in distress, saying, in fiujt, - “ the little minx, law she 
come to light again ? ” He never had hiul the slightest liking for 
her; but had heartily mistrusted her from the very first moment 
when her green eyes had looked at, and turned away from, his own. 

“ That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes,” the Major 
«aid disiespcctfully. “ Wlio knows what sort of a life she has been 
louling] and what business has she here abroad and alone 1 Don’t 
tell me about persecutors and enemies; an honest woman always 
has friends, and never is separated from her family. Why has she 
l(!ft her husband t He may have been disreputable and wicked, as 
you say. He always was. I rememirer the confounded blackleg, 
and the way in which he used to cheat and hoodwink poor George. 
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Wasn’t there a Bcauclal about their acpura^ionl I think I heanl 
Bomething,” cried out Major Dobbin, who did not care much about 
gnasipj and whom Jos tried in vain to convince thtvt Mib. Becky 
was in all reapciits a most injured and virtuous female. 

“ Well, well; let’s ask Mrs. Gwrge,” said that arch-diplomatist 
of a Major. “ Only let us go and consult her. I suppose you will 
allow that sAe is a good judge at any rate, and knows what is right 
in such matters.” 

“ Hm! Emmy is very well,” said Jos, who did not happen to 
be in love with his sister. 

“ Very well 1 by Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady I ever met in 
my life,” bounced out the Major. “ I say at once, let us go and 
ask her if this woman ought to be visited or not - I will be content 
with her verdict.” Now this odioiu, artfid rogtie of a Major was 
thinking in his own mind that he was sure of his case. Emmy, he 
remembereil, was at one time cruelly and deservedly jealous of 
Rebecca, never mentioned her name but with a shrinking and terror 
—a jealous woman never forgives, thought Dobbin: and so the pair 
went acrok the street to Mrs. George’s hojuse, where she was i»n- 
tentcdly warbling at a music-lesson with Madame Stnunpff. 

When that liuly took her leave, Jos opened the business witli 
his usual pomp of words. “ Amelia, my dear,” said he, “ I have 
just hiul tlic most cxtraordiiuiry—yes—Gotl bless my sold! the 
most extraordinary adventure —an old Mentl -yes, a most interest¬ 
ing old Mend of yours, and I may say in old thu^ has just arrived 
here, and I should like you to see her.” 

“ Her! ” saiil Amelia. “ Who is it 1 Miyor Dobbin, if you 
ideasc not to break njy scissors.” The Major was twirling them 
round by the little cluiin from which they sometimes hung to their 
lady’s waist, and was thereby endangering his own eye. 

“ It is a woman whom I dislike very much,” said the Major 
doggedly; “ and whom you have no cause to love.” 

“ It is Rebecca; I’m sure it is Rebecai,” Amelia said, blushing, 
and being very much agitated. 

“ You are right; you always are,” Dobbin answered. Brussels, 
Waterloo, old, old times, griefb, pangs, remembrances, ruslted back 
into Amelia’s gentle hea^ and caused a cruel agitation there. 

“Don’t let me see her,” Emmy continued. “I couldn’t 
see her." 

“ I told you so,’" Dobbin said to Jos. 

“ She is very unhappy, and—and that sort of thing,” Jos urgerl. 
“ She is very poor and unprotected; and has been ill—exceedingly 
ill—and that scoundrel of a husband has deserted her.” 

“ Ah! ” said Amelia. 
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“ She hiuni’t a friend in tlie world,” Jos went on, not undex- 
teroualy; “ and elic said she thought ehe niiglit trust in you. She’s 
BO misemble, Emmy. She haa In'cn idinost mail with grief. Her 
story quite affected me:—’iwn my wool and honour, it dhl—never 
was such a cruel pcrsa'iition boi^e so angelically, I may say. Her 
femily has been most crsel to her.” 

“ Poor creature! ” Amelia said. 

“ And if she can get no Mend, she says she thinks she’ll die,” 
Jos proceeded, in a low trcmulotis voice.- “Go<l bless my stad ! do 
you know that she tried to kill herself? She curries laudiuium with 
her— I saw the Imttle in her room- snch a miserable little nann— 
at a third-rate house, the Elephant, up in the nsif at the b)p of all. 
I went there.” 

This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even smiled a little. 
Perhajis she figured Jos to herself pinting iij) the stair. 

“ She’s beside herself with grief” ho resumed. “ The agonies 
that woman has endured are quite frightful to hesir of She lisid a 
little b<\y, of the same age as Gt«rgy.” 

'* “ Yes, yes, I think j remcml)cr,” Emmy mnarkwl. Well ? ” 

“The mcmt beautiful child ever seen,” J<is said, wh(» wjw very 
fat, and easily moved, and had been touched by tlie story Becky 
told; “ a {lerfect angel, who ailored his mother. The niftians tore 
him shrieking out of her arms, and have never allowed him to 
SCO her.” 

“Dear Joseph,” Emmy cried’out, starting up at once, “let us 
gr) and see her this minute.” And she ran into her ailjoining Ixsl- 
chamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, came out with her slmwl 
on her turn, and ordered Dobbin to follow. | 

He went and put her shawl—it was a white Cjishmere, consigne*! 
to her by the Miijor himself from India—over her shoulders. H(! 
saw there was nothing fur it but to obey; and she put her hand 
into his arm, and they went away. 

“It is No. 92, up four pair of stairs,” Jos said, i)erhai>s 
not very willing to ascend the stciw again; but he placed himself 
in the window of his drawing-room, which commands the place on 
which the Elephant stands, and saw the pair marching through the 
market 

• It was as well that Becky saw them too from her garret; for 
she and the two students were chattenng and laughing there; they 
had been joking about the appearance of Becky’s grandpapa—whose 
arrival and deiMirtnre they hml witnessed—but she had time bt 
(bsmiss them, and have her little room clear Iwfore the landlord of 
the Elephant who knew that Mrs. Osborne was a great favourite at 
the Serene Coiut and respected her accordingly, led tlie way np the 
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gtniis to tho Toof-atoTcy, enoiuiaging Miladi'aad the Herr Miyor na 
they achieved the ascent. 

“Gracious lady, gracious lady!” said the landlord, knocking at 
Becky’s door; he had called her Miulaiue the day before, and was 
by no means courteous to her. , 

“Who is it?” Becky said, putting out her head, and she gave a 
little scream. There stood Emmy in a tremble, and Dobbin, the 
tall Major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the scene; 
but Emmy sprang forwanl with open arms towairls Rebecca, and 
forgave her at that moment, and embraced her and kissed her with 
all her heart. Ah, poor wretch, when was your lip pressed before 
by such pure kisses? 
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CHAPTER LXV 
AUANTIUM IRAi 

F rankness ami kimlnesa like Aiiielia’H were likely to touch 
even Hiicli a liimlciioil little reprolxite an Kci'ky. She n‘tiiriie<l 
Emmy’s nirmes ami kind speeehes with sometliiiiff very like 
KTutitude, and an emotion which, if it w'oa not lasting, tiir a moment 
was almost ^inline. That Wiis a lucky stroke of hers aljoiit the 
chihl “ tom from her anus shrieking.” It Wiis by that harrowing 
misfortune that Becky hail won her friend Ixu-k, and it was one of 
the very first points, we may be ccrtiiin, uihui which our ixx»r simjilc 
little Emmy Ixigau to (alk to her new-fimnd acipiainhincc.* 

“ And 80 they took your darling child from you ? ” our simpleton 
cricil out. “ Oh, Rebecca, my poor dear suffering friend, I know 
wlmt it is to lose a boy, and to feel for those who have lost one. 
But please Heaven yours will Iw restonil ti> you, as a merciful 
merciful Providence has brought me ba«-k mine.” 

“The child, my child? Oh'yes, my agonies were frightful,” 
Becky owned, not perhaiw without a twinge of conscience. It 
jarml upon her, to be obliged to commenm instantly to tell lies in 
reply to so much confidence and simplicity. .But that is the 
misfortune of beginning with this kind of foigery. When one fib 
becomes due as it were, you must foi^i^ tuiother to take u]) the old 
)u%cptiuu%; and so the stock of your lies in circulation inevitably 
multiplies, and the danger of detection increases every day. 

“My agonies,” Becky continued, “were terrible (I hoiie she 
won’t sit down on the bottle) when they took him away from mo; 
I thought I should die; but I fortunately boil a bndn fever, during 
which my doctor gave me uj), and— and I recovered, and—and here 
I am, poor and friendless.” 

“ How old is he 1 ” Emmy askcil. 

“ Eleven,” said Becky. 

“ Eleven! ” crieil the other. “ Why, he was bom the same 
year with Georgy, who is-” 

“I know, I know,” Becky cried out, who had in fact quite 
forgotten all about little Rawdon’s age. “Grief has made me 
forget so many things, dearest Amelia. I am very much changed: 
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half wild Boinetimes. He was eleven when they took him away 
from me. Bless his sweet face; I have never seen it again.” 

“Was he fair or dark?" went on that absurd little Emmy. 
“ Show me his hair.” 

Becky almost laughe<l at her simplidty. “ Not to-day, love,— 
some other time, when my trunks arrive /rom Leipsic, whence I 
came to this place,—and a little drawing of him, which I made in 
happy (hiys. 

“ Poor Becky, poor Becky ! ” said Emmy. “ How thankful, 
how thankful I ought to 1^” (though I doubt whether that 
practice of piety inculcated upon us by our womankind in early 
youth, namely, to be thankM because we are better oif than some- 
Iwdy else, be a very rational religious exercise); and then she 
l)egan to think as usual, how her son was the handsomest, the 
best, and the cleverest boy in the whole world. 

“You will sec my Georgy,” was the best thing Emmy cmdd 
think of to console Becky. If anything could make her comfortable, 
that would. 

And HO the two women continued talking for an hour or more, 
dining which Becky had the opiiortunity of giving her new friend a 
full and complete version of her private history. She showed how 
her marriage with Kawdon Crawley had always been viewed by the 
family with feelings of the utmost hostility; how her sister-in-law 
(an artful woman) had poisoned her husband’s mind against her; 
how he hail fonned odious connections, which had estranged his 
affections from her: how she had home everything — poverty, 
neglect, coldness from the being whom she most loved—and all for 
the sake of her child; l^w, finally, and by the most flagrant outrage, 
she hsui been driven into demanding a separation from her husband, 
when the wretch did not scruple to ask that she shoidd sacrifice 
her own Mr fiime so that he might procure advancement through 
the means of a very great and powerfiil but unprincipled man—the 
Marquis of Steync, indeed. The atrocious monster. 

This part of her eventful history Becky gave with the utmost 
feminine delicacy, and the most indignant virtue. Forced to fly 
her husband’s roof by this insult, the coward had pursued his 
revenge by taking her child from her. And thus Becky smd she 
was a wanderer, poor, unprotected, friendless, and wretched. 

Emmy received this story, which was told at some length, as 
those persons who are acquainted with her cliaracter may imagine 
that she would. She quivered with indignation at the account of 
the conduct of the miserable Bawdon and the imprineipled Ste}me. 
Her eyes' made notes of admiration for every one of the sentences in 
which Becky described the persecutions of her aristocratic relatives, 
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and the foiling away of Jior hu8l)aud. (Beuky did not iibuHtt him. 
She Hiiukc rather in Bomm' than in anger. She had loved him 
only too fondly: and waa he not the lather of her boy ?) And aa 
for the RojKimtion-seene from the child, wdiile Bcthy v'aa reciting it, 
Emmy retired altogether l)chind her poekct-haudkereliiet^ ho that 
the roiiHummate little tragedian must have been charmed ^ see the 
edeet which her performance produced on her audience. 

WliilHt the ladies were carrying on their i-onvcrsiition, Amolia’H 
constant C8(»rt, the Major (who, of comrsc, dhl not wisli to interriiirt 
their conference, and found himself rather tired of creaking about 
the narrow stair passage of which the nwf bnishcd the nap from 
his hat) descended to the ground-floor of the house and into the 
great room common to all the fn^qnenters of the Elejdiant, out of 
which the stair lc<L This aiNirtment is always in a fume of smoke*, 
au<l lilwrally sprinkleel with law. On a dirty table stand scores of 
coiTes}X)nding brass-candlcstieks with tallow candlra for.the hslgers, 
whose keys hang up in n>w8 over the candles. Emmy had imsscil 
blushing through the room anon, where all sorts of iicoi)le were 
colhwted: Tyrolese glcu’c-sellers and Danubian lincn-meroliilnts, with 
their jMWiks; students recruiting themselves with butterbnNls and 
meats; idlers, pkying eanls or dominoes on the slop])y, l)C(!ry ttiblcs; 
tumblers refreshing during the cessation of their i)erformanc.e8— in a 
word, all the/«»(?/?/(and stre/»tw of a Gennaii inn in fair-time. The 
waiter brought the Major a mug of beer, us a mutter of courae; and 
he took out a cigar, and amused hinisclf with that ])cmiciouB vegetable 
and a newspaixtr imtil his charge should cemc down to claim him. 

Max and Fritz came presently downstairs, their cajis on one 
side, their spurs jingling, their pii)e8 splendid.with coiits-of-anns and 
fidl-blown tassels, and they hung up the Irey 0/ No. 90 on the 
boanl, and called for the nition of butterbrcsl and beer. The jwiir 
sate down by the Major, and fell into a conversation of which he 
coidd not help hearing somewhat. It was mainly alwut “ Fuchs ” 
and “ Philister,” and duels and drinking-bouts at the neighl)uuriiig 
University of ^hoiipcnliauscn, from which renowned seat of Icaniing 
they liad just come in the Eilwagen, with Becky, us it apjicansl, by 
their side, and in order to be present at the bridal iStes at Pumper* 
nickel. 

“The little Englandcrinn seems to be ere (/tiya de tionmnnance” 
said Max, who knew the French language, to Fritz, his coimwie. 

“ After the fet grandfather went away, there came a pretty little 
compatriot. I heard them chattering and whimjiering together in 
the little woman’s chamber.” 

“ We must take the tickets for her concert,” Fritz said. “ Hast 
thou any money. Max 1 ” 
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“ Bah,” said the other, “ the concert js a concert in 
Hans said that she advertised one at Lcipsic: and the Burschen 
took many tickets. But she went off without singing. She said 
in the coach yesterday that her pianist had fallen ill at Dresden. 
She cannot sing, it is ray l)elief: W voice is as cracked as thine, 0 
thou hccr-soaking Renowner! ” * 

“ It is cracked; I hear her trying out of her window a schrecklich 
English balhul, called ‘ De Rose upon de Balgony.’ ” 

“ Saufen and singen go not together,” observed Fritz with the 
red nose, who evidently preferred the former amusement. “No, 
thou shait take none of her tickets. She won money at the 1n-ente 
and qnarante lust night. I saw her: she miule a little English buy 
play for her. We will spend thy money there or at the theatre, or 
we will treat her to French wine or cognac in the Aurelius Gartlcn, 
but the ticskets wo will not buy. What sayost thou 1 Yet another 
mug of l)eerj ” and one and another successively liaving buried their 
blond whiskers in the mawkish draught, curled them and swaggered 
off into the Mr. 

The Major, who hwl seen the key of No.. 90 put up on its ha )k, 
and luul lusird the conversation of the two yoiuig University bloods, 
was not at a loss to understand that their talk related to Becky. 
“ The little devil is at her old tricks,” he thought, and he smiled as 
he rccalletl old days, when he luul witnessed the dcB]jcnite flirtation 
with Jos, and the ludicrous end of that ailvcnturc. He and Greoigc 
luul often laughed over it subseqaeutly, and until a few weeks after 
George’s manias, when he also was caught in the little Oirofs toils, 
and hail an understanding with her which his comrade certainly 
suspected, but prcferr^l to ignore. Willuun was too much hrut or 
ashamed to ask to &thom that disgraceful mystery, althougli once, and 
evidently with remorse on his mind, George luul alluded to it. It 
was on the morning of Waterloo, as the young men stood together 
ill fiimt of their lino, surveying the black masses of Frenchmen who 
cniwncd the opposite heights, and as the rain was coming down, 
“ I have been mixing in a foolish intrigue with a woman,” Gcoi^ 
said. “I am glad wo were marched away. If I drop, I hope 
Emmy will never know of that business. I wish to God it had 
never lieen begun! ” And William was pleased to tliink, and had 
more than once soothed poor George’s widow with the narrative,, 
that Osborne, after quitting his wife, and after the action of Quatre 
Bras, on the first day, spoke gravely and affectionately to his com¬ 
rade of his father and his wife. On these fiicts, too, William luul 
insisted very strongly in his conversations with the elder Osborne: 
and had thus been the means of reconciling the old geutleraan 
to his son’s memory, just at the close of the elder man’s life. 
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“ And 80 this devil i» still goinj' on witli her intrijfiics,” thought 
Williinn. “I wish she tlrcre a hundred miles from here. She 
brings misidiicf wherever slic goes.” And he was pnreuing these 
Ibrebodings and this nneomt(>rttible train of thought, with his hetui 
between his hands, and the Pnmiterniekel Gazette of last week 
mircad under his nose, wlien sonielKHly tapisKl his shoulder with a 
iKinisol, and he looked up and saw Mrs. Amelia. 

Tliis w'ornan luul a way of tyrannising over Major Dubbin (f(»r 
the weakest of all {leople will tlomiuecr over somelKxly), and she 
onlererl him about, and {xitted him, and imuh* him fetch and carry 
just !is if lie was a great Newfunndhind dog. He liked, so to sficnk, 
to jumj) into the water if she said “High, Dolibin!” and to trot 
liehiiul her with her niticule in his mouth. This history lias Imhui 
written to veiy little purisise if the reiuler has not peii*eiv«l that 
the Miyor was a sisxmey. 

“Why did you not wait for me, sir, to escort me downstairs?” 
she saiil, giving a little toss of her lieiul, and a most sai'castic 
curtsey. 

couldn’t stand up in the ]>assage,” he answcri'd, with a 
comical depruentory look; and, delightnl to give her his arm, and 
to take her out of the horrid smoky phu'e, he would have ivalked 
off without even so much as rememlMiriiig the waiter, had not the 
yiaing fellow run after liiiii and sto]>pcd him on the threshold of the 
Elepliant, to make him jiay for tlie beer which he had not win- 
sunied. Emmy laughed: she called him a naughty man, who 
wanted to nm away in debt: and, in fiict, made some jokes suitable 
to the occasion and the small-lxwr. She was in high spirits and 
gfSKl humour, and tripiicd across the market-pit^ very briskly. 
She wanted to see Jos that instant. The ^lajor laughed at the 
imiictuous tiftcetion Mrs. Amelia exhibited ; for, in truth, it was 
not very often that she wanted her bnither “ that iiistiuit.” 

They found the Civilian in his saloon on the first-floor ; he htul 
l)een pacing the room, sind biting his nails, and hstking over the 
market-i>lacc towards the Elephant a hundred times at least during 
the past hour, whilst Emmy was closeted with her friend in the 
gniret, and the M^or was Ijeating the tattoo on the slof)py tables 
of the public room IkjIow, and he was, on his aide too, very anxious 
to sec Mrs. Osborne. 

“ Well ] ” said he. 

“ The poor dear creature, how she hits suffered! ” Emmy said. 

“God bless my soul, yes,” Jos said, wagging his hisid, so that 
his checks quivertxl like jellies. 

“ She may have Payne’s room; who can go upstairs,” Emmy 
continued. Payne was a staid English maid and ixirsonal attendant 
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upon Mrs. OHlwmo, to whom the conriery an in duty bound, paid 
coiut, and whom Georgy used to “lark** dreadfully with accounts 
of German robliers and ghosts. She passed her time chiefly in 
grumbling, in ordering about her mistress, and in stating her inten¬ 
tion to return the next morning to her native village of Clapham. 

“ She may liave Payne’s room,” Emmy saW. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to have that 
woman into the hovM 1 ” bounced out the Major, jumping up. 

“ Of course we are,” said Amelia in the most innocent way in 
the world. “Don’t be angry, and break the fnmitvue. Major 
Dobbin, Of course we are going to have her here.” 

“ Of course, my dear,” Jos said. 

“ The poor creature, after all her sufferings,” Emmy continued: 
“ her hoiTid banker broken and run away; her husband—wicked 
wretch—having deserted her and taken her child away from her” 
(hero she doubled her two little fists and held them in a most 
menacing attitude before her, so that the Major was channed to see 
such a dauntless virago), “ the poor dear thing! quite alone and 
absolutely forced to give lessons in singing to get her bmul—tuid 
not have her here! ” 

“ Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,” cried the Major, “ but 
don’t have her in the house. I implore you don’t.” 

“ Pooh! ” said Jos. 

“You who arc always good and kind: always used to be at 
any rate: I’m astonished at you. Major William,” Amelia cried. 
“ Why, what is the moment to help her but when she is so miser¬ 
able! Now is the time to be of service to her. The oldest friend 
I ever hiwl, and not— j-” 

“ She was not always your friend, Amelia,” the Major said, for 
he was quite angry. This allusion was too much for Emmy, who, 
looking the Major almost fiercely in the face, said, “For shame, 
M:\jor Dobbin! ” .and after having fired this shot, she walkeil out 
of the room with a most majestic air, and shut her own door briskly 
on herself and her outnigcd dignity. 

“To allndc to thatl” she said, when the dour was closed. 
“ Oh, it was cruel of him to remind me of it,” and she looked up at 
George’s pictiue, which hung there as usu^ with the portrait of 
the l)oy imderneath. “ It was cniel of him. If I had forgiven it^. 
ought he to have spoken! No. And it is from his own lips that 
I know how wicked and gnnmdless my jealousy was; and that you 
were pure—oh yes, yon were pure, my saint in heaven! ” 

She paced the room trembling and indignant. She vrent and 
leaned on the ch(»t of drawers over which the picture hung, and 
gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes seemed to look down on her with 
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a rcprcMu^h that doepci)e(i os she looked. The early dear dear 
inemuritw of that brief prknc of love rushed book H]N)n her. The 
wnuTul which years had scarcely cicatrised ble<l afrcsli, and oh, how 
bitterly! She midd not boar the reproaches of the husbiuul there 
before her. It couldn’t be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin; poor qld Wilhhm! That unlucky wonl luul un¬ 
done the work of many a year—tlie long laborious edifice of a life 
of love and constancy—raised too upon what secret and hidden 
foundations, wherein lay buried passions, uncounted stniggles, un¬ 
known sacrifices—a little word was spoken, and down fell the fair 
palace of hope—one word, and away flew the binl which he had 
been trying all his life to lure! 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks tlmt a great crisis 
had come, nevertheless continued to implore Sedley in the must 
energetic terms to beware of Kebeccn.; ami he eagerly, almost fran¬ 
tically, ac^ured Jos not to receive her. He iK-sought Mr. Scilley 
to inquire at least regarding her: told him how he had heard that 
she was hi the company of gamblers and jicoplc of ill repute; 
pointed out what evil she had done in former days: how she luid 
Crawley had misled floor George int«> min: how she was now 
IHirted from her husband, by her own confession, and, |)erhaps, for 
good reason. Wliat a dangerous compuiion she would be for his 
sister, who know nothing of the affairs of the world! William im¬ 
plored Jos, with all the clo(}uencc which he coidd bring to bear, 
and a gnsit deal more energy than this quiet gentleman was 
ordinarily in the habit of showing, to keep Rcbc^ out of his 
household. 

Had he been less violent, nr more dextemus, he might have 
succeeded in his supplications to Jus; but ihe Civilian was not a 
little jealous of the airs of superiority which the Miyor constantly 
exhibited towanls him, ns he fancied (indeed, he liud im}xirtcd his 
opinions to Mr. Kirsch, the courier, whose bills Major Dobbin 
checked on this journey, and who sided with his master), and he 
began a blustering speech about his competency to defend his own 
honour, his desire not to have his affairs meddled with, his inten¬ 
tion, in fine, to rebel a^inst the Major, when the colloquy—rather 
a long and stormy one—was put an end to in the simplest way 
iKissible, namely, by the arrival of Mrs. Bcciky, with a porter from 
the Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very meagre baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and made a 
shrinking, but amicable, salutation to Major Dobbin, who, os her 
instinct assured her at once, was her enemy, and had been siieaking 
against her; and the bustle and clatter consequent upon her arrival 
brought Amelia out of her room. Emmy went up and embraced 
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her ;i^ic8t with tho gn'iitcflt wannth, anj took no uotira of the 
Major, except ti> fling him an angry look—the moat ui\jtiat and 
aconiful glance tliat had perhaps ever appeared in that poor little 
woman’s face since she was bom. Bat she had private reasons of 
her own, and was bent upon being angry with him. And Dobbin, 
indignant at the iiyustice, not at fhe deib%t, went off, making her a 
bow quite as haughty as the k&ling curtsey with which the little 
woman chewe to bid him &rewell. 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and affectionate 
to Rebecca, and bustled about tho apartments and installed her 
guest in her room with an eagerness and activity seldom exhibite<l 
by our placid little Mend. But when an act of injustice is to Im 
done, especially by weak people, it is best that it should be done 
quickly; and Emmy thought she was displaying a great deal of firm¬ 
ness and proper feeling and veneration for the late Captain Osljonic 
in her present beliavionr. 

Georgy came in from the ffites for dinner-time, and found four 
covers laid as usual; but one of the places was occupied by a lady, 
instciul of by Major Dobbin. “ Hullo! where’s Dob ? ” the yocng 
gentleman asked, with his usual simplicity' of langiuigc. “ Major 
Dobbin is dining out, I suppose,” his mother said; and, drawing 
the boy to her, kissed him a great deal, and put his hair off his 
forehead, and introduced him to Mrs. Crawley. “ This is my boy, 
Rebecca,” Mrs. Osborne said—as much as to say—can the world 
produce anything like that? Backy looked at him with raptiuc, 
and pressed his hand fondly. “ Dear Iwy! ” she ssvid— “ he is just 

like my-” Emotion choked her further utterance; but Amelia 

iindcrsttxxl, as well as if she hod spoken, that Becky was thinking 
of her own bles^ cidld. However, tho comijany of her Mend 
consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a very good dinner. 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak several times, when 
eyed her and listened to her. At the dessert Emmy was 
gone out to superintend fiuiher domestic arrangements: Jos was in 
his great cliair dozing over Galiynani: Georgy and tho new arrival 
sat close to each other; he liad continued to look at her knowingly 
more tlmn once, and at last, ho laid down tire nut-crackers. 

“ I say,” said Ger>rgy. 

“ What do you say ? ” Becky said, laughing. 

“ You’re the huly I saw in the m^ at the Rouge et Noir.” 

“ Hush! you little sly creatiue,” Becky said, taking up his luuid 
and kissing it. " Your uncle was there too, and mamma mustn’t 
know.” 

“ Oh no—not by no means,” answered the little fellow. 

“You see we are quite good Mends already,” Becky said to 
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Eniiuy, who now re-onfi'rod; snid it luimt lie owned that Mrs. 
UHljoriie haul intniditeed « iiiont jiulieioiw aiiid ainiiadde mni]KUiiou 
into her house. 

Williaun, in a state of great indignaition, though still unaware of 
adl the treason that was,tin store for him, wadkcd adiout the town 
wildly until he fell iiiwn the Setiretary of Legatiam, Tapeworm, who 
invited him to dinner. As they wairc iliscussing thait meal, he took 
oeeasion to ask the Seeretairy whether he knew auiything aibout a 
certain Mrs. Kawdon Oraiwlcy, who haul, he Ixjlicveal, maulo some 
noise in London ; and then Taipcwonn, who of course knew all the 
London gossip, ainal wais l)eHid<>8 a n'laitive of Laialy Ciaiunt, ]Miured 
out into the astonished Mayor’s ears such a history ailiout Becky anal 
her husbaind ns aastonishnl the querist, anal su]i]ilied adl the jioints 
of this nauTiitivc, for it wais art that very tadile ycairs aigo that the 
pi-nsent writer haul the pleasure of hearing the tade. Tuflo, Steyne, 
the (Jrawleys, and their history— cveiytliing conneaited with Bci-ky 
anil her previous life passed under the rcconl of the liitti*r diplo- 
nmljst. Ho know everything aind a great dead Ix'siilcs, nlsmt adl 
the woi'ld ;—in a wo«l* lie maulo the most astounding revelations to 
the simjile-heairtiHl Major. When Dohbin sand that Mis. Ushonie 
and Mr. Sedlcy haul taiken her into their house. Tapeworm hurst into 
a ])od of laughter which shocked the Maiijor, aind aiskeil if they hud 
not lictter scud into the prison, and take in one or two of the gentle¬ 
men in shaved hrads ainil yellow jackets, who swept the streets of 
Pumpernickel, chaincil in pairs, to biaird find lislge, and au;t as tutor 
to thait little scaiiegnice Gcoigy. 

This information aistonished and hori’iiicil jihc Major not ai little. 
It had liceii agreed in the morm'ng (liefore meeting with RclHicca) 
that Amelia should go to the Court IkiII that night. There would 
he the place where he should tell her. The Maajor went home and 
dressed himself in his unifonn, and rejiaircd to Court, in hojics to 
see Mrs. Osborne. She never came. When he rctunicd to his 
hslgings all tlie lights in the Sedley tenement were put out. He 
could not sec her till the morning. I don’t know whait sort of 
a night’s rest he had with this irighthil secret in lied with him. 

At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he sent his 
jMJrvant airross the way with a note, saiying, that he wislacal very 
particularly to sjieak with her. A message lainc bock to say, that 
Mrs. Oslxime was exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her mom. 

She, too, had been awake all that night. She had liccn thinking 
of a thing which liad agitated her mind a hundred times before. A 
hundred times on the point of yielding, she hud shrunk back from a 
saeriiicc which she felt was too much for her. She isnildn’t, in spite 
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of his love and constancy, and her own acki)pwledgc«l regard, respect, 
and gratitude. What are benefits, wliat is constancy, or merit i 
One curl of a girl’s ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will turn the scale 
against them all in a minute. They did not weigh with Emmy 
more tlian with other women. She had tried them; wanted to 
make them pass; could not; a£l the pitiless little woman had 
found a pretOTt, and determined to he free. 

When at length, in the aftenioon, the Major gained admission 
to Amelia, instead of the conlial and affectionate greeting, to which 
he luui been accustomed now for many a long day, he receired the 
salutation of a curtsey, and of a little gloved hmd, retracted the 
moment niter it was accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to meet him with 
a smile and an extended hand. Dobbin drew hack rather confusedly. 

“ I—I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said; “ but I am bound to tell 
you thiit it is not as yoiu* friend tliat I am come hero now.” 

“ Pooh! ilamii; don’t let us have this sort of thing! ” Jos cried 
out, alarmed, and anxious to get rid of a scene. 

“I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against RebecQ^il” 
Amelia said in a low, clear voice with a slight quiver in it, and a 
very determined look about the eyes. 

“ I will mt have this sort of thing in my house,” Jos again 
interposed. “I say I will not have it: and Dobbin, I beg, sir, 
you’ll stop it.” And he looked round trembling and tiurning very 
red, and gave a great puff, and made for his door. 

“ Dear Iricnd! ” Relxxx^ said with angelic sweetness, “ do bear 
wiuit Major Dubbin has to say against me.” 

“ I will iwt hear I say,” squeaked out Jos at the top of Ids 
voice, and, gatliering up his dressing-gown, he was gone. 

“We are only two women,” Amelia said. “You can speak 
now, sir.” 

“ This manner towards me is one which scarcely becomes yon, 
Amelia,” the Mqjor answered haughtily; “ nor I believe am I guilty 
of liabitual iiaishness to women. It is not a pleasure to me to do 
the duty which I am come to do.” 

“ Pray proceed with it quickly, if you please, l^or Dobbin,” 
said Amelia, who was more and more in a pet. The'repression of 
Dobbin’s fimo, as she spoke in this imperious manner, was not^ 
pleasant. 

“ I came to say—and as you stay, Mrs. Crawley, I must say it 
in yow presence—tliat I think you—you ought not to form a 
member of the &mily of my frienda A lady w^o is separated from 
her husband, who travels not under her own nWe, who frequents 
public gaming-tables-” 
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“It wjw to the ballj went,” erietl out Bwky. 

“ —is not a fit conipairion for Mrs. Osbonie and her son,” Dobbin 
went on: “ and I may adil that there are people liere who know 
you, and who pnitms to know that n'^sirdin;? your conduct, about 
wliieh I don’t even wisli to siamk before— l)cli)ro Mrs. Osbonie.” 

“ Yours is a very mwlest and convenient sort of caluniiiy. Major 
Dobbin,” Rcbeci'a said. “You l«ivc me under tlie weight of an 
m'cusation which, after all, is unsaid. What is it? Is it unfiiith- 
fiilneas to my husband? I scorn it, and defy anybody to pnive it 
—I defy you, I say. My honour is as untoiiehcd as that of the 
bitterest enemy who ever maligned me. Is it of Ixniig jHior, foniukcn, 
AvretchiHl, that you aeeuse me? Yt's, I am guilty of thosf! faults, 
and punished for them every day. Let me go, Emmy. It is only 
to supiKise that I have not met you, suid I am no worse bnlay than 
I was yestenlay. It is only to su])ik)S(‘ that the night is over and 
the poor wanderer is on her way. Don’t you n'mcmlxir the song we 
used to sing in old, dciir old days? I have Ix-en wandering ever 
since then a poor castaway, scomeil for Ix'iiig misendile, and 
iiiMdtcd because I am alone. Let me go: my stiiy hent interfenw 
with the plans of this genthanan.” 

“Indeed it does, iiiiulam,” said the Major. “If I have any 
authority in this house-” 

“ Authority, none! ” broke out Amelia. “ Reliecca, you stay 
with me. I won’t rlcscrt you because you have lietfii ixirseeuteil, 
or insult you because Ixxause Ma,jor Dobbin chooses to do so. 
Come away, dear.” And the two women made towards tlui door. 

William opened it. As they were going out, however, he tis»k 
Amelia’s hand, and said, “Will you stay a moment and siieak 
to me ? ” ' 

“ He wishes to speak to you away from me,” said Becky, looking 
like a martyr. Amelia gripiied her hand in reply. 

“Upon my honom' it is not about you that I am going to 
speak,” Dobbin saitl “Come back, Amelia,” and she came. 
Dobbin bowed to Mrs. Crawley iis he shut the disir mxm her. 
Amelia looked him, leaning against the glass: her fiice and her 
Him were qi^ white. 

“ I confused when I spoke just now,” the M^jor said, after 
«. pause, “ and I misused the word authority.” 

“ You did,” said Amelia, with her teeth chattering. 

“ At least I have claims to lie heard,” Dobbin continued. 

“ It is generous to remind me of our obligations to you! ” the 
woman answerefl.^ 

“The claims'! mean are those left me by George’s fiither,” 
William said. 

1 2 T 
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“ Yes, and you insulted his memory. You did yesterday. You 
know you did. And I will never forgive you. Never! ” said Amelia. 
She shot out each little sentence in a tremor of anger and emotion. 

“ You don’t mean that, Amelia 1 ” William said sadly. “ You 
don’t mean that these wor^ uttered in a hurried moment, are to 
weigh against a whole life’s devotion 1 '•! think that George’s 
memory has not been injured by the way in which I have dealt 
with it, and if we are come to bandying reproaches, I at least merit 
none from his widow and the mother of his son. Reflect, after¬ 
wards when—^when you are at leisure, and your conscience will 
withdraw this accusation. It does even now.” Amelia held down 
her hirad. 

“It is not that speech of yesterday,” he continuerl, “which 
moves you. That is but the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved you 
and watched you for fifteeu years in vain. Have I not learned in 
that time to read all your feelings, and look into yoiu thoughts 1 
I know what yom heart is capable of: it can cling faithfully to a 
recollection, and cherish a &ncy; but it can’t feel such an attach¬ 
ment as mine deserves to mate with, and such os I would have won 
from a woman more generous than you. No, you are not worthy of 
the love which I have devoted to you. I knew all along that the 
prise I liad set uty life on was not worth the winning; that I was 
a fool, with fond fiirrcies, too, bartering away my all of tnitlr artd 
ardour agairrst yorrr little feeble remnant of love. I will bargain 
no more: I withdraw. I find ns faidt with you. Yon are very 
good-natured, and have done your best; but you couldn’t—you 
couldn’t reach up to the height of the attachment which I bore you, 
and which a loftier soul than yorrrs might have been prottd to slrare. 
Good-bye, Amelia! I have watched your struggle. Let it end. 
We are both weary of it” 

Amelia stood scared aud silent as William thus sirddenly broke 
the chain by which she held him, and declared his independence 
and srrperiority. He liad placed hintself at her feet so long that 
the poor little woman had been acerrstomed to trample upon him. 
She didn’t wish to marry him, but she wished to keep him. She 
wished to give him nothi^, but that he should give her all It is 
a bargain not unfrequently levied in love. 

William’s sally had quite broken and cast her down. 
assault was long since over and beaten back. 

“Am I to imderstand then,—that you are going—away,— 
William 1 ” she said. 

He gave a sad laugh. “I went once before,” he said, “and 
came back after twelve years. We were young then, Amelia. 
Good-bye. I have spent enough of my life at this play.” 
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Wlnbt they had Ijeeii talking, the d«)r into Mrs. Oaborne’s 
room had opened ever so‘little; indeed, Becky had kejit a hold of 
the handle, and had turned it on the instant when Dobbin quitted 
it; and she heard every word of the conversation that had passed 
lH‘twccn these two. “What a noble heart that man has,” she 
thought, “and how sbvnefully'that woman plays with it!” She 
udmiml Dobbin; she bore him no rancour for the part he had 
taken against her. It was an open move in the game, and ]>layed 
(airly. “ All I ” she thought, “ if I could Imve had such a husb^d 
as tluit—a man with a heart and brains too I I would not have 
minded his large feet; ” and nmning into her room, she alisolutcly 
liethought herself of something, and wrote him a note, liesecehing 
hun to stop for a tew days- not to think of going—and that site 
could serve him with A. 

The parting was over. Once more poor William walked to the 
d<K>r and was gone; and the little widow, the author of all this 
work, had her will, and had won her victory, and was led to cqjoy 
it as she best might. Let the hulies envy her triumph. 

41 At the romantic hoiu' of dinner, Mr. Georgy mode his appear¬ 
ance, and again remained the alisencc of “Old Dob.” The meal 
was eaten in silence by the party, Jos’s apjietitc not being diminished, 
but Enmiy taking nothing at all. 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the old 
Avindow, a large window, with three sides of glass, abutting (him 
the gable, and commanding on lonc side the Market Place, where 
the Elepliant is, his mother being busy lianl by, when he. rcnuirkcd 
symptoms of movement at the Miyor’s house on the other side of 
the street. 

“ Hullo 1 ” said he, “ there’s Dob’s tra^l—they are bringing it 
out of the courtyanl.” The “trap” in question was a <>arringe 
which the Major hud bought for six ixjmids sterling, mid uliout 
which they useil to rally him a goo<l deal. 

Emmy gave a little start, but said notlung. 

“ Hullo I ” Georgy continued, “ there’s Francis coming out with 
the portmanteaus, and Kuns, the one-eyed postillion, coming down 
the market with three schimmels. Lwk at his boots and yellow 
jacket,—ain’t he a rum one ? Why—they’re putting the horses to 
- Dob’s carriage. Is he going anywhere ? ” 

“Yes,” said Emmy, “he is going on a jonniey.” 

“ Going on a journey! and when is he coming back 1 ” 

“ He is—not coming back,” answered Emmy. 

“ Not coming back I ” cried out Georgy, jumping up. “ Stay 
here, sir! ” roared out Jos. “ Stay, Geoigy,” said his mother, with a 
very sad fece. The boy stopped; kicked about the room; jumped 
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lip and down iroiu tho window-Hcat witluhis kneea, and allowed 
every symptom of nneasiness and ciiTiosity. 

The horses were put to. The baggage was strapped on. Francis 
came out with his master’s sword, cane, and umbrella tied up 
together, and laid them iu the well, and his desk and old tin cocked- 
hat case, which he placed under the scat. > Francis brought out the 
stained old blue cloak lined with red camlet, which had wiapijed 
the owner up any time these fiitcen years, and hail nwmclim Sturm 
erleht, as a favourite song of those days said. It had been new for 
the campaign of Waterloo, and had covered George and William 
after the night of Quatre Bras. 

Old Bun;ke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, then 
Francis, with more {lackages—^final iiackages -then Major William, 
—Burcke wanted to kiss him. Tho Major was adorcil by all iieople 
with whom he had to do. It was with difficulty he could cscajie 
from this demonstration of attachment. 

“ By Jove, I will go! ” scrcamcil out George. “ Give him this,” 
said Becky, ipute interested, and put a ixiper into the boy’s hand. 
He luul rushed down tho stairs and flung across the street iiua 
minute —the yellow postillion was cracking his whip gently. 

William had got into tho carriage, released from the embraces 
of his landlonl. George bounded in afterwards and flung his arms 
round tho MiyoFs neck (as they saw from the window), and Ixigaii 
asking him multiplied questions. Tlicn he telt in his waistcoat- 
pocket anil gave him a note. William scizeil at it rather eagerly, 
he iqiencd it trembling, but instantly his coimtenouce changcil, and 
he tore the pajier in two, and dropiicil it out of the carnage. He 
kissetl Georgy on the head, and the boy gut out, doubling his flats 
into his eyi», and withHhe aid of Francis. He lingered with his 
hand on the panel. Fort, Sithwager! Tlic yellow postillion cracked 
his whip prodigiously, up sprang Francis to the box, away went the 
Bchimmels, and Dobbin with his heail on his bieast. He never 
looked up us they passeil under Amelia’s window: and Georgy, left 
alone in the street, burst out crying in the face of all the crowd. 

Emmy’s maid heanl him howling again during tho night, and 
brought him some preserved apiii»tB to console him. She mingleil 
her lamentations with his. All the poor, all the humble, all honest 
folks, all good men who knew him, loveil that kind-hearted and,, 
simple gentleman. 

As for Emmy, had slie not done her duty 1 She had her picture 
of George for a ixmsolation. 
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CHAPTER LXVII 

inncir coxtaims bikths, marriages, asd deaths 

W HATEVER Bwky’g private plan iiiiKlit be by whieli 
Unbbin’H tnic love was to be crowiieil with biuh^br, the 
little woiniui thuiight that the w'erct nii;;ht keep, uiul 
indeed, lading by no means so nineh inten»te«l alxnit anylwdy’a 
welfarc ns about law own, hIic htui a grt'^it nuinlKT of things i)er- 
taining to herself to consider, and which cmuxinied her a great deal 
more than Major 1 )ubbin’B hap]>incsa in this life. 

She found herself suddcidy and nnexpcetedly in Rung comfortable 
C|tfart(!rH; snrronndejl by fricndH, kindness, and giMal-natflrcil simple 
I)cople such UR she h*ul not met with for many a long day; and, 
wanderer as she was by force and inclination, there were moments 
when rest Wiis pleasiint to her. As the most hardened Arab that 
ever careered aen»8 the desert over the hump of a drome»lary, likes 
to re])usc sometimes niuler the date-trees by the wabtr, or to come 
into the cities, walk into the laiaanrs, refresh himself in the laitlis, 
and say his prtiycrs in the mosques, before he g(x» out again 
mauranding, —so Jos’s tents and pillan were xdcasant to this little 
Ishmaelite. She picketed her steetl, hnnn up ,hcr weai)on% and 
warmed herself comfortably by his fire, xhc halt in that roving, 
restless life was inexpresaibly soothing and pleasant to her. 

So, pleased herself, she tried with all her might to please every¬ 
body; and we know that she was eminent and sucecssfnl ns a 
practitioner in the art of giving pleasure. As for Jos, even in that 
little interview in the garret at the Elephant Inn she hml found 
means to win Imck a great deal of his gocxl-will. In the course of 
a week, the Civilian was her sworn slave and frantic admirer. He 
didn’t go to sleep after dinner, as his custom V'as in the much less 
.lively society of Amelia. He ilrovo out with Becky in his oi)en 
carriage. He asked little jiarties and invented festivities to do her 
honour. 

Tapeworm, the Chargii d’Affaires, who liad abused her so cruelly, 
came to dine with Jos, and then came every day to jiay his resi)ec;tB 
to Becky. Poor Emmy, who was never very talkative, and more 
glum and silent than ever after Dobbin’s dei^ure, was quite for- 
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gotten when this 8U|)erior genius made her appearance. The French 
Minister was as much charm^ with her ad his English rival. The 
German ladies, never particularly squeamish as regards morals, 
especially in English people, were delighted with the cleverness and 
wit of Mis. Osborne’s charming frieiid; and though she did not ask 
to go to Court, yet the most august and transparent Personages 
there hcanl of her iascinations, and were quite curious to know her. 
When it became known that she was noble, of an ancient English 
famUy, that her husband was a Colonel of the Guard, Excellenz and 
Governor of an island, only separated from his lady by one of those 
trifling differences which are of little account in a coimtry where 
“ Werther ” is still read, and the “ Wahlverwandtschaftcn ” of Goethe 
is considered an edifying moral book, nobody thought of refusing to 
receive her in the very highest society of the little Duchy; and the 
ladies were even more ready to call her du, and to swear eternal 
friendship for her, tlian they Imd been to bestow the same inesti¬ 
mable benefits upon Amelia. Love and Liberty are interpreted by 
those simple Germans in a way which honeit folks in Yorkshire and 
Somersetshire little understand; and a liuly might, in some phib- 
Sophie and civilised towns, be divorced ever so many times from her 
respective husbands, and keep her cluuucter in society. Jos’s house 
never was so pleasant since he had a house of his own, as Rebecca 
caused it to Ix!. She sang, she playerl, she laughed, she talked in 
two or three languages; she brought everybody to the house; and 
she mode Jos believe that it was "his own great social talents and 
wit which gathered the society of the place round about him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the Irast mistress of 
her own house, excjept ^hen the bills were to be pjiid, Becky soon 
discovered the way to Soothe and please her. She talked to her 
perpetually about Major Dobbin sent about his business, and made 
no scruple of declaring her admiration for that excellent, high-minded 
gentleman, and of telling Emmy that she had behaved most cruelly 
regarding him. Emmy defended her conduct, and showed that it 
was dictated only by the purest religious principles; that a woman 
once, &c., and to such an angel as him whom she hml had the good 
fortune to marry, was married for ever; but she had no objection 
to hear the Major praised as much as ever Becky chose to praise 
him; and indeed brought the conversation round to the Dobbin 
subject a score of times every day. 

Means were easily found to win the fiivour of Georgy and the 
servants. Amelia’s maid, it has been said, was heart and soul in 
fovour of the generous Mt^jor. Having at first disliked Becky for 
being the means of dismissing him from the presence of her mistress, 
she was reconciled to Mrs. Crawley subsequently, because the latter 
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became William’s mof>t ardent admirer and champion. And in 
those nightly conclaves in which the two hidics indulged after their 
parties, and while Miss Payne was “ brushing their ’airs,” as she 
called the yellow locks of the one, and the soft brown tresses of the 
other, this girl always put in her word for that dear good gentleman 
Major Dobbin. Her odvocacy'did not make Amelin angry any 
more than Rebecca’s admiration of him. She made George write 
to him constantly, and persisted in sending mamma’s kind love in n 
postscript. And as she looked at her huslxind’s ixrrtrait of nights, it 
no longer reproached her—perhaps she reproached it, now William 
was gone. 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifira. She was 
very dktraite, nervous, silent, and ill to please. The himily hud 
never known her so peevish. She grew jrale and ill. She used to 
try to sing certain songs (“ Einsam bin ich niebt allcine,” was one 
of them; tluit tender love-song of Weber’s, which, in old-fashioned 
days, yoimg ladies, and Vhen you were scarcely boni, showed that 
those who live<l before you knew too how to love and to sing) 
curtain songs, I say, to which the Major was ])artinl; 'and as she 
warblnl them in the twilight in the drawing-room, she would break 
off in the midst of the song, and walk into her nciglibouring ainrt- 
inent, and there, no doubt, take refuge in the miniature of her 
husband. 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin’s dciairture, with his 
name written in them: a German Dictionary, for instance, with 
“William Dobbin, —th Reg.,” in the fly-leaf; a guide-book with 
his initiids, and one or two otlier volumes which belonged to the 
Major. Emmy cleared these away, and put them on the drawers, 
where she placed her workbox, her dMk,^her llible, and Prayer- 
book, under the pictures of the two Georges. And the Major, on 
going away, having left his gloves I)ehind him, it is a fact that 
Georgy, rummaging his mother’s desk some time afterwards, found 
the gloves neatly folded up, and put away in what they call the 
secret drawers of the desk. 

Not cariug for society, and moping there a great deal, Emmy’s 
chief pleasure in the summer evenings was to tidce long walks with 
Georgy (during which Rebecca was left to the society of Mr. 
Joseph), and then the mother and son ubc<1 to talk about the 
Miyor in a way which even made the boy smile. She told him that 
she thought Major William was the best man in all the world; the 
gentlest and the kindest, the bravest and the humblest. Over and 
over again, she told him how they owed everything which they 
possessed in the world to that kind friend’s benevolent care of them; 
how he had befriended them all through their poverty and misfor- 
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tmu»; watched over them when nolxKly esg^d for them; how all 
his comrades admiixxl him, though he never h{)o1cc of his own gallant 
actions; how Georgy’s father tmsted him beyond all other men, and 
liad been constantly befriemied by the good William. “ Why, when 
your papa wiw a little boy,” she said, “ he often told me that it was 
William who defended him against a tyrant at the school where 
they were; and their friendship never ceased from tliat day until 
the last, when your dear &,ther fell.” 

“Did Dobbin kill the man who killed papal” Georgy said. 
“ I’m sure he did, or he woxdd if he could have caught him; 
wouldn’t he, mother 1 When I’m in the army, won’t I hate tlie 
French!—that’s all.” 

In such colloq\iics the mother and the child passed a great deal 
of their time together. The artless woman had maile a confidant 
of the boy. He was as much William’s friend os everybody else 
who knew him well. 

By the way, Mrs. Becky, not to be behindhand in sentiment, 
had gut a miniature hx) hanging np in her i-oom, to the surinise a^l 
amusement of most people, and the delight of'tho original, who was 
no other titan our friend Jos. On her first coming to favour the 
Sedloys with a visit, the little woman, who had arrived with a 
remarkably small shabby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the meanness 
of her tnmks and bandboxes, and often spoke with great rcsitet^t 
about her baggage left behind at lisiitsic, which she must Itave from 
that city. When a traveller talks to you perpetually almut the splen¬ 
dour of his luggage, which he does not happen to have with him; my 
son, beware of that traveller! He is, ten to one, an impostor. 

Neither Jus nor Emftiy knew this imi)ortant maxim. It seemed 
to them of no con8e<iucnce whether Becky had a quantity of very 
fine clothes in invisible trunks; but us her present supply was 
exceedingly shabby, Emmy supplied her out of her own stores, or 
t<x)k her to the b^t milliner in the town, and there fitted her out. 
It was no more tom collars now, I promise you, and &dod silks 
trailing off at the shoulder. Becky changed her habits with her 
situation in life —the rouge-pot was suspended —another excitement 
to which she had accustom^ herself was also put aside, or at least 
only indulged in in privacy; as when she was prevailed on by Jus 
of a summer evening, Emmy and the boy being absent on their 
walks, to take a little spirit-and-water. But if she did not indulge 
—the courier did: that rascal Eirsch could not be kept fixnn the 
bottle; nor could he tell how much he took when he applied to it. 
He was sometimes surprised himself at the way in which Mr. 
Sedley’s cognac diminished. Well, well; tins is a painfid subject. 
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Rwiky (li<l not vory liki4iy indulfto w niiu*li a« she iiswl Iwforc hIic 
cutt'ml a doconniH family* 

At liwt tho iinicli-lmiggi’il-iilMdit Ihwok arrived from Ijoiiwie 
three of them, not by any means lai^je or splendid nor did Reeky 
ap])eiir to take out iiny sort of dresses or omaments from the boxes 
when they did arrive. But out of one, whieli contained a mass of 
her paiwrs (it was tliat very ls>x wbieh Rawdon Crawley had nin- 
Siioked in his fiirious hunt for Reeky’s concealed money), she took 
a picture with great glee, which she ]>inned up in her man, and to 
wtiich she intmluccd Jos. It w'sis the iHirtrait of a gentleman in 
fiencil, his faeo having the advantiige of k'ing iminti'tl up in ]a'nk. 
He was riding on an ele]ihant away fnmi some eoctNirinit tna's, and 
a pagoda: it Wiis an Eastt'ni fuvne. 

“ Ghxl bless my soul, it is my isirtrait! ” Jos cried out. It was 
he indce<l, blooming in youth and latauty, in a nankeen jaxtket of 
the cut of 1804 . It Wiis the ohl picture that used to hang up iu 
Russell Si]uare. * 

“ I bought it,” siiitl Ih'cky, in a voice trembling with emotion ; 
“l^wciit to see if I could Ije of any use to my kind friends. 1 
have never paited with that pittturc I never will.” 

“Won’t youl” Jos xirietl, with a l<s)k of unutterable rapture 
anil satisfiUitioii. “Did you «‘idly now vidue it for my sake?” 

“ You know I did, well enough,” said Reeky ; “ but why speak, 
—why think, - why look tauik ? It is too late now ! ” 

That evening’s conversation w* delicious for Jos. Emmy oidy 
came in to g«) to bed veiy tirml ami unwell. Jos and his fair guest 
haxl a chanuing tete-a-tete, and his sister coidd hear, us slie lay 
awake in her adjoining chamber, Rebecca singing.,over to Jos the 
old songs of 181 . 5 . Ho did not sleep, for a wonder, that night, any 
more than Aineluu 

It was .Tune, and, by consetpience, high season in Loudon ; .Jos, 
who read the incomparable Galignani (the exile’s Ixcst friend) thiongh 
every day, used to favour the ladies with extracts from his itajicr 
during their breakfast. Evciy week in this i«i)er there is a full 
aixiount of military movements, in which Jos, as a man who hail 
seen service, was especially interested. On one occasion he read 
out-“Arrival of the —th Regiment.- Gravesend, .June 20 .— 
J'he Ranichunder, East Indiaman, came into the river this moniiiig, 
having on boanl 14 officers and 132 rank and file of this gallant 
PorjjB. They have been absent from England fourteen years, luiving 
liexsn embarked the year after Waterloo, in which glorious conflict 
they took an active part, and having subseiiuently distinguished 
themselves in the Rurmese war. The veteran colonel, Sir Michael 
O’Dowd, K.C.B., with his lady and sister, landed here yesterday, 
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with Captains Posky, Stubble, Mocraw, Malony ; Lieutenants Smith, 
Jones, Thompson, F. Thomson; Ensigns Hicks and Grady; the 
band on the pier playing the national anthem, and the crowd loudly 
cheering the gallant veterans as they went into Wayte’s hotel, where 
a sumptuous banquet was provided for the defenders of Old England. 
Diunng the repast, which we need not say was served up in Wayte’s 
best style, the cheering continued so enthusiastically, tlmt Lady 
O’Dowd and the Colonel came forward to the balcony and drank 
the healths of their fellow-coimtrymen in a bumper of Wayte’s best 
claret.” 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief annomicemeut- -Miyor 
Dobbin had joined the —th regiment at Chatham; and subsequently 
he promulgated accounts of the presentations at the Drawing-room, 
of Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, KC.B., Lady O’Dowd (by Mrs. 
Molloy Malony of Ballymalony), and Miss Glorvina O’Dowd (by 
Lady O’Dowd). Almost directly after this, Dobbin’s name appeared 
among the Lieutenant-Colonels: for old Marshal Tiptoff had died 
during the passage of the —th from Madras, md the Sovereign was 
pleased tb advance Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd to the rank* of 
Major-General on his retirni to England, with an intimation that he 
should be Colonel of the distinguished regiment which ho ha<l so 
long commanded. 

Amelia had been made aware of some of these movements. The 
correaiwndence between George and his gjiardian had not ceased by 
any means: William had even written once or twice to her since his 
dcjiarturo, but in a manner so unconstrainetlly cold, that the poor 
woman felt now,in her tarni that she hatl lost her power over 1dm, 
and that, os he had safa, he was free. He had left her, and she was 
wretched. The memory of his almost countless services and lofty 
and affectionate reganl, now presentefl itself to her, and rebuked 
her day and night. She brooded over those recollections according 
to her wont: saw the purity and beauty of the affection with which 
she had trifleti, and reproache<l herself for having flung away such 
a treasure. 

It was gone indeetl. William had spent it all out. He loved 
her no more, he thought, os he had loved her. He never could 
again. That sort of reganl which he had proffered to her for sv, 
many Mthfid years, can’t be flung down and shattered and mended 
BO as to show no scars. The little heedless tyrant had so destroyed 
it. No, William thought again and again, it was myself I deluded, 
and persisted in cajoling; had she been worthy of the love I gave 
her, she would have returned it long ago. It was a fond mistake. 
Isn’t the whole coiuse of life made up of such 1 and suppose I had 
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won her, should I not Imtc InKin disenchanted the day after niy 
victory t Why pine, or life aHhaiued of my <lefeat ? ” The more lie 
thoiiglit of this long jraasage of his life, the more clearly he saw his 
deception. “ I’ll go into harness again,’’ he said, “ and do my duty 
in that state of life in which it hjs pleased Heaven to place me. I 
will see that the buttons of the recruits are properly bright, and 
that the sergeants make no mistakes in their accounts. I will dine 
at mess, and listen to the Scotch surgeon telling his stories. When 
I am old and broken I will go on half-pay, and my old sisters sliall 
scold me. I have ‘geliobt nnd gelcbet,’ as the girl in ‘ Wallenstein ’ 
says. I am done.- -Pay the bills and get me a cigar: find out what 
there is at the play to-night, Francis; to-inoiTow we cross by the 
liataiiier.” He made the alxwe siiecch, whereof Francis oidy heard 
the last two lines, iNiciiig up and down the Ruompjes at Rottcnlom. 
The Jiatnvier was lying in the basin. He could sec the plarx! 
on the (pvirter-dcck where he and Emmy luid sate on the ha])py 
voyjige out. What had fliat little Mre. Crawley to siiy to him? 
Psha! to-morrow we ^ill put to sea, and return to England, home, 
undiduty! 

After June all the little Court Society of Pumi)eniickcl nsctl to 
sepanite, acconling to the German plan, and make for a hundred 
watering-pliwwj, where they dmnk at the wells; rode up<)n donkeys ; 
gambled at the reiUnUei, if they had money and a mind; rushed 
with hundreds of their kind to gdlirmandise at the tMes <CMte; 
and idled away the summer. The English diplomatists went off to 
Toeplitz and Kissingen; their French rivals shut up their chnnrMerie 
and whisked away to their darling Boulevard de Ghmd, The Trans¬ 
parent reigning fomily took too to the warers, or rctiml to their 
hunting lodges. Everybody went away having suiy pretensions to 
iwliteness, and of course, with them. Doctor von Glauber, the Court 
Doctor, and his Baroness. The seasons for the Ijaths were the must 
productive periods of the Doctor’s practice—he united business with 
pleasure, and his chief place of resort was Ostend, which is much 
frequented by Germans, and where the Doctor treated himself and 
his spouse to what he (^led a “ dib ” in the sea. 

His interesting patient, Jos, was a regular milch cow to the 
Doctor, and he easily persuaded the Civilian both for his own health’s 
sake and that of his charming sister, which was really very much 
Bettered, to pass the summer at that hideous seaport town. Emmy 
did not care where she went much. Georgy jumped at the idea of 
a move. As for Becky, she came as a matter of course in the fourth 
place inside of the fine barouche Mr. Jos had lx>nght: the two 
domestics being on the box in front She might have some mis- 
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i^iviiigB sibuiit the friciulH whom she hIiohIiI meet at Oateud, and 
who might he likely to tell ugly stories—but ball! she was strong 
enough to hold her own. She had cast such an anchor in Jos now 
as would require a strong storm to shake. Tliat incident of the 
picture hail finished him. Becky took down her elephant, and put 
it into the little box which she had had ftom Amelia ever so many 
years ago. Emmy also came off with her Lares,—her two pictures, 
—and the Jiarty, finally, were lodged in an exceedingly dear and 
uncomfortable house at Ostoml 

There Amelia began to take baths, and get what she could 
from them, and though scores of people of Bciiky’s acqiuuntance 
passctl her and cut her, yet Mrs. Oslionie, who walked about with 
her, and who knew nobody, was not aware of the treatment ex¬ 
perienced by the friend whom she had chosen so judiciously as a 
companion; indcol, Becky never thought fit to tell her what was 
passing under her innocent eyes. 

Some of Mrs. Bawdon Crawley’s acfjuaintances, however, ac¬ 
knowledged her readily enough, - perhaps more readily than she 
would have desired. Among those were Major Lcxlcr (unattach^il) 
luid Captain Rook (late of the Rifles), who might lie seen any day 
on the Dyke, smoking and staring at the women, and who speedily 
got an intnxluction to the hospitable board and select circle of Mr. 
Joseph Sedley. In fact they would take no denial j they burst into 
the house whether Becky was at home or not, walked into Mre. 
Oslmrne’s drawing-room, which riiey perfumed with their c«its and 
mustachios, called Jos “Old buck,” and invaded his ilinner-tablc, 
and laughed and drank for long hours there. 

“ What can they mean 1 ” askeil Georgy, who did not like these 
gentlemen. “ I heanf the Major say to Mrs. Crawley yestenlay, 
‘No, no, Becky, you shan’t keep the old buck to yourself. We 
must have the bones in, or, dairnny. I’ll split.’ What could the 
Major mean, mamma 1 ” 

“ Major! don’t call Am Miijor 1 ” Emmy said. “ I’m sure I 
can’t tell what he meant” His presence and tliat of his friend 
inspired the little lady with intolerable terror and aversion. They 
paid her tipsy compliments; they leered at her over the dinner- 
table. And the Captain made her ailvonccs that filled her with 
sickening dismay, nor woifld she ever see him unless she had Gcorgft 
by her side. 

Rebecca, to do her justice, never would let either of these men 
remain alone with Amelia; the Major was disengaged too, and 
swore ho would be the winner of her. A couple of rufiSans were 
fighting for this innocent creature, gambling for her at her own 
table; and though she was not aware of the rascals’ designs upon 
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her, yet uhe felt a horwr and uneiiaincss in their presence, and 
lun^d to fly. 

She bcBought, ahe entreated Job to Not he. He was slow 
of movement, tied to his Doctor, and perliaps to some other lewling- 
strings. At least Becky was not anxious to go to England. 

At last she took a jereat resolution—made the great plunge. 
She wrote off a letter to a friend whom she had on the other side of 
the water; a letter about which she did not speak a word to 
anyUxly, which she ciirrie*! henudf to the jKwt under her shawl, nor 
was any remark naule alxiut it; only that she lookc<l very much 
flushed aiul agitiitc«l W'hen Georgy met her; and she kissed him, 
and hung over him a gn«!it detd that night. She <li<l not come out 
of her room after her return from her walk. Bwky thought it was 
Miyor Lo<lcr and the Captain who frightened her. 

“ She mustn’t atop here,” Becky rciisoiusl with heiwlf. “ She 
must go away, the silly little fwl. She is still whimiwring after 
that gahy of a hushand 'dead (and 8crve<l right!) these fiftwH 
years. She shan’t imirry cither of these men. It’s tis) liad of 
Dslttr. No; she shall marry the hamlsio-canc. I’ll scttjb it this 
very night.” ^ 

S<} Becky t«s)k a cup of ten to Amelia in her private a]tartmont, 
and found that lady in the ouin]iiiny of her miniatures, and in a 
most nieliuicholy and nervous condition. She laid down the cup 
of ten. 

“ Thank you,” said Amelia. 

“Listen to me, Amelia,” siud Becky, marching up and down 
the room l)eforo the other, and surveying her with a 8<irt of con¬ 
temptuous kindness. “ I want to talk to you. Yqu must go away 
ftom here and from the impertinences of these nlen. I won’t have you 
hanwstid hy them : and they will insult you if you stay. I tell you 
they ans nwals; men fit to send to the hulks. Never mind how I 
know them. I know everybody. Jos ««n’t protect you, he is too 
weak, an<l wants a protector himself. You are no mom fit to live 
in the world than a Irahy in anus. You must marry, or you anil 
your precious boy will go to ruin. You must have a hiislxuid, you 
fool; and one of the best gentlemen I ever saw has offercrl you a 
hundred times, and you have rejected him, you silly, heartless, 
Diigrotefid little creature! ” 

“ I tried—I tried my Irest, indeed I did, Rebecca,” said Amelia 

deprecatingly, “hut I couldn’t forget-” and she finished the 

sentence hy looking up at the portrait. 

“ Couldn’t forget Aim I ” cried out Becky, “ that selfish humbug, 
that low-bred cockney dandy, that padded bewby, who had neither 
wit, nor manners, nor heart, and was no more to be compared to 
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your friend with the Itauibou-caue tliau ycfi are to Queen Elizabeth. 
Why, the man waa weary of you, and would have jilted you, but 
that Dobbin forced him to keep his wonl He owned it to me. 
He never carctl for you. He used to sneer about you to me, time 
after time; and made love to me the week after he married you.” 

“ It’s false! It’s false! Rebeoca,” criai out Amelia, starting up. 

“ Look there, you tool,” Becky said, still with provoking go^ 
humour, and taking a little pai)cr out of her belt, she opened it and 
flung it into Emmy’s lap. “ You know his handwriting. He wrote 
that to me -want^ me to nm away with him—gave it me under 
yoim nose, the day before he was 8 liot--and served him right!” 
Becky rcircated. 

Emmy did not hear her; she was looking at the letter. It was 
that which (xcorgo had put into the bouquet and given to Becky on 
the night of the Duchess of Kchmnnd’s ball. It was as she said; 
the foolish young man liad askal her to fly. 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for almost the last time in wliich 
she shall be called upon to weep in this history, she commenced 
that work. Her head fell to her bosom, ancf her hands went i^o to 
her eyes; and there for a while she gave way to her emotions, as 
Becky st^l on and regarded her. Who slmll analyse those tms, 
and say whetlier they were sweet or bitter 1 Was she most grieved 
beaiiwc the idol of her life was tumbled down and shivered at her 
feet, or indignant that her love had been so despised, or gbul l)ecau80 
the barrier was removed which modesty htvd placed between her and 
a new, a real affection 1 “ There is nothing to forbid me now,” she 
thought. “ I may love him with all my heart now. Oh, I will, I 
will, if he will ^ut let me and forgive me.” I believe it was this 
feeling rushed over aft the others which agitated that gentle little 
bosom. 

Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky expected; the other 
soothed and kissed her—a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs. Becky. 
She treated Enuuy like a child, and patted her he^. “ And now let 
us get pen and ink, and write to him to come this minute,” she said. 

“ I—I wrote to him this morning," Emmy said, blushing ex¬ 
ceedingly. Becky screamed with laughter—“Un biglietto," sire 
sang out with Rosina, “ ecedo f/ad ! ”—the whole house echoed with 
her shrill singing. 

Two mornings after this little scene, although the day waa rainy 
and gusty, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful night, 
listening to the wind roaring, and pitying all travellers by land and 
by water, yet she got up early, and insisted upon taking a walk on 
the Dyke with Georgy; and there she paced as the rain beat into 
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bor face, and she looknlnut westward across the dark sea line, and 
over the swollen billows Vhich came tumbling and frotliiug to tlic 
shore. Neither spoke much, except now and then, when the boy 
said a few words to his timid compamon, indicative of symiNithy 
and protection. 

“ I hope he won’t emss in siA weatlier,” Emmy said. 

“ I bet ten to one he does,” the boy answered. “ Look, inotlier, 
there’s the smoke of the steamer.” It was that signal, sure enough. 

But though the steamer was under way, he might not be on 
board; he might not have ^t the letter; he might not choose to 
come.—A hundred fears poured one over the other into the little 
heart, as fast as the waves on to the Dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight. Georgy had a dandy 
telescope, and got the vessel under view in the most skilfid manner. 
And he made appropiiiito nautical comments uimn the manner of 
the a])])ioach of the steamer ns she came nearer and nearer, dipjnng 
and rising in the water. ‘The signal of an English steamer in sight 
went fluttering up to tjie imist on the pier. I dare say Mrs. Amelia’s 
he^ was in a similar flutter. ’ 

Emmy tried to loo 5 through the telescoi^ over Geoige’s shoulder, 
but she could make nothing of it. She only saw a black eclipse 
bobbing up and down before her ey«». 

George took the glass again ami raked the vessel. “ How she 
does pitch! ” he said. “ There goes a wave slap over her bows. 
There’s only two iK»ple on deck besides the steersman. There’s a 
man lying down, and a —clmp in a—cloak with a—Hooray!—It’s 
Dob, by Jingo! ” He clapi)ed to the telescope, and flung his arms 
round his mother. As for that lady; let iw say iwhat she did in 
the words of a favourite poet—Aoicpooev ytAmraira. She was sure 
it was Williiun. It coidd be no other. What she hail said almiit 
hoping that he woidd not come was all hypocrisy. Of course he 
would come: what could he do else but come? She knew he 
would come. 

The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they went in to 
meet her at the landing-place at the Quay, Emmy’s knees trembled 
so tliat she scarcely could run. She would have liked to kneel down 
Md say her prayers of thanks there. Oh, she thought, she would 
. be all her life saying them ! 

It was such a day that as the vessel came alongside of the 
t^y there were no idlers abroarl; scarcely even a commissioner on 
the look-out for the few passengers in the steamer. That young 
s^pe^ace Gmrgc liad fled too: and as the gentleman in the old 
cloak lined with red stuff stepped on to the shore, there was scarcely 
any one present to see what trok place, which was briefly this— 
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A lady in a chipping white boiiuot a 'd uhawl, with licr two 
little luinds out before her, went up to him, tuid in the next 
minute she hod altogether disappcareil under the tulds of the old 
cloak, and was kissing one of his hands with all her might; whilst 
the other, I suppose, was engaged in holding her to his heart (which 
her hcarl just about reached) and in preventing her from tumbling 
down. She was murmuring something about—forgive— dear William 
"dear, dear, dearest Mend—kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth and in 
&ct wont on under the cloak in an absuitl manner. 

When Emmy emcrge<l from it, she still kept tight hold of one 
of William’s hands, and looked up in his lace. It Wiis full of sad- 
ness and tender love and pity. She understood its reitmuth, and 
hung down her head. 

“ It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,” he ssud. 

“ You will never go a^pvin, William 1 ” 

“ No, never,” he answered: and pressed the dear little soul once 
more to his hesirt. 

As they issued out of the Custom-house precincts, Georgy broke 
out on tlHiin, with his telcscu])c up to his eye, and a loud laiigli of 
welcome; he (huiee<l roimd the couple, and pertbnncd many Imietioiis 
antics as he led them up to the house. Jos wasn’t up yet; Becky 
not visible (though she looked at them through the blinds). Georgy 
ran off to see abnit brcakiiist. Emmy, whose shawl ami iKinnct: 
were off in the passage in the hands of Mrs. Payne, now went to 
undo the dasp of William’s cloak, and—we will, if you please, go 
with George, and look after breakfast for the Colonel. The vessel ^ 
is in port. He has got the prize he has been trying for all his life. ! 
The bird has coine in. at last. There it is witli its head on his 
shoiddcr, billing and &oing close up to his heart, with soft mil-1 
stretched llutteriug wings. This is what he has asked for eveiy ! 
day and hour for eighteen years. This is what he pined ivtter. 
Here it is—the summit, the end—the last page of the third volume. ; 
Good-bye, Colonel.—God bless you, honest Wilh'am! -Farewell, . 
dear Amelia. —Grow green again, tender little parasite, round the 
rugged old oak to which you cling! 


Perhaps it was compmiction towards tlie kind and simple, 
creature who hail been the first in life to defend her, perhai» it 
was a dislike to all such sentimental scenes,—^but Rebecca, satisfied 
with her part in the transaction, never presented hcrst'lf Won‘ 
Colonel Dobbin and the lady whom he marriefl. “Particular 
business,” she said, took her to Bruges, whither she went: anil 
only Georgy and his uncle were present at the marriage ceremony. 
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When it was over, aiM^ Georgy had rejoined his luircute, Mrs. Rocky 
rctiinietl (just for a iSw (kys) to comfort the solitary bachelor, 
Joseph Mley. He preterrcd a continental life, he said, and de¬ 
clined to join in housekeeping with hig sister and her husimnd. 

Emmy was very ghwl in lier^heart to think that she had written 
to her husband before she read or knew of that letter of George’s. 
“ I knew it all along,” William said; “ but coidd I use tliat weaiwn 
ngiuiist the poor fellow’s memory 1 It Wiu that which made me 
sutler so when you-” 

“ Never speak of that day again,” Emmy cried out, so contrite 
and luunble, that William turned off the couversation, by his account 
of Glorvina and dear old Peggy O’Howd, with whom he W!W sitting 
when the letter of recall reachetl him. “ If you hadn’t sent for me,” 
he added with a laugh, “ who knows what Glorviiia’s name might 
be now ? ” 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs. Major Ptwky); she 
took him on the death*of his first wife, having lesolved never to 
many out of the rcgjment. Lady O’Dowd is also so attached to it 
tkit, she stiys, if any^iing were to luip|ien to Mick, liediuirshe’d come 
bimk and marry some of ’em. But the Miyur-General is (piita well, 
mkI lives in gieat splendour at O’Dowdstown, with a isick of bciiglca, 
and (with the exception of pi'rhaiM their neighbour, Hoggarty of 
Castle Hoggarty) he is the first man of his Mnmty. Her Ltulyship 
still dances jigs, and insisted on standing up with the Master of the 
Horse at the Lonl Lieutenant’s hist Imll. Both she and Glorvina 
declared that Dobbin hod used the latter dmimfvUy, but Posky 
falling in, Glorvina was consoled, and a beautiful turlNiii fieiii Paris 
apiKiased the wrath of Lady O’Dowd. 

When Colonel Dobbin qiuttcd the servios, which he did immedi¬ 
ately after his marriiige, he rented a jiretty little country place in 
Ham])sliire, not far fi^m Queen’s Crawley, where, after the iKissing 
of the Reform BUI, Sir Pitt and his &mily constantly resided now. 
All idea of a Peerage was out of the question, the Baronet’s two soits 
in Parliament being lost. He was both «ait of iwc-kct and out of 
spirits by tliat catastrophe, fiiUed in his health, and prophesied the 
epe«ly nun of the Empire. 

laidy Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great friends— there was a 
pcrpetiml erossing of pony-chais<» between the Hall and the Ever¬ 
greens, the Colonel’s place (rented of his friend Major Ponto, who was 
abroad with his femily). Her Ladyship was godmother to Mra. 
Dobbin’s child, which bore her name, and was christened by the Rev. 
James Crawdey, who succeeded his father in the living: and a pretty 
close friendship subsisted between the two lads, George and Rawdon,' 
who hunted and shot together in the vacations, were both entered of 

a u 
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the same college at Cambridge, and quarrelled,'.vith each other about 
Lady Jane’s daughter, with whom they were both, of course, in love. 
A match between George and that young lady was long a hivouritc 
scheme of both the matrons, though I have heard that Miss Crawley 
herself inclined towards her cousin. , 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s name was nerer mentioned by cither 
family. There were reasons why all should be silent reganUng her. 
For wherever Mr. Joseph Sodley went, she travelled likewise; and 
that infatuated man seemed to be entirely her slave. The Colonel’s 
lawyers informed him that his brother-in-law had effected a heavy 
insurance upon his life, whence it was probable that he luul been 
raising money to discharge debts. He procured prolonged leave of 
absence from the East India House, and indeed his infirmities were 
daily increasing. 

On hearing the nows about the insurance, Amelia, in a ^xkI deal 
of alarm, entreated her husband to go to Brussels, where Jos then 
was, and inquire into the state of his affairs. The Colonel quitted 
home with reluctance (for he was deeply immersed in his “ History 
of the Punjaub,” which still occupies him, and much alarmed abortt 
his little daughter, whom he idolises, and who was just reroycring 
from the chicken-pox) and went to Brussels and found Jos living at 
one of the enormous hotels in that city. Mrs. Crawley, who had her 
carriage, gave entertainments, and lived in a very genteel manner, 
occupied another suite of apartments in the same hotel. 

The Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, or even 
think proper to notify his arrival at Brussels, except privately to Jos 
by a message through his valet Jos begged the Colonel to come and 
see him that night, when Mrs. Crawley would be at a sotrde, and 
when they could meet dime. He found his brother-in-law in a con¬ 
dition of pitiable infirmity; and dreadfully afraid of Rebecca, though 
eager in hie praises of her. She tended him through a series of 
unheaid-of illnesses, with a fidelity most admirable. She had been a 
daughter to him. “ But—-but—oh, for God’s sake, do come and 
live near me, and—and—see me sometimes,” whimpered out the 
unfortunate man. 

The Colonel’s brow darkened at tiiis. “We can’t, Jm,’ he saicL 
“ Considering the circumstances, Amelia can’t visit yon.” 

“ I swear to you—I swear to you on the Bihle,” gasped out 
Joseph, wanting to kiss the book, “that she is as innocent us a 
child, as spotless as your own wife.” 

“ It may be so,” said the Colonel gloomily; “ but Emmy 
come to you. Be a man, Jos: break off this disreputable com^tion. 
Come home to your femily. We hear your affiuis are mvolvro. 

“ Involved 1 ” cried Jos. “ Who has told such calumnies 1 All 
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ly money is pke^ uAitiiost iulrantti^eously. Mre. Crawley—that 
18—I mean,—it is laid out to the bcid interest.” 

“ Yon sure not in debt then 1 Why did you insiwe your life 1 ” 

“I thought - a little jm'sent to her—in ease anytliing hapi>cned: 
ami you know my hcidth is si^ delieate—common gnititudc, you 
know—and I intend to leave all my money to you— and I can spam 
it out of my income, indeed I can,” cried out William’s weak brothcr- 
in-kw. 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once—to go back to India, 
jwhither Mrs. Crawley could not follow him; to do anything to break 
oft' a connection which might have the most kbil conscijuences to him. 

Jos clasped his hands, and cried,— “ He would go bock to India. 
He would do anything: only he must have time: tlicy mustn’t say 
^vnything to Mrs. Crawley: -she’d she’d kill me if she knew it. 
You don’t know what a terrible woman she is,” the iswr wretch siud. 

“ Then, why not cmgc away with me 1 ” said Dobbin in .rejdy; 
I but Jos hml not the counige. “ He would sec Dobbin again in the 
morning; he must op tio account say that ho hiul been there. He 
nmst'go now. Becky might come in.” And Dobbin qbitted him 
fidl of foreboilings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months afterwards Jos«iph 
Scdlcy died at Ai.vla-Chaiiellc. It was found that all his property 
hml teen nmddlwl away in sitecuktions, and was rcpresentol by 
valueless shares in difl'erent bubble cnin]N)uic8. All his avaikblc 
jassets were the two thinisiind isniflds for which his life was insured, 
Und which were left crpadly tetwwu his telovwl “ sister Amelia, 
wile of, &c., and his friend and invaluable attendant during sickness, 
Rebecca, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Rjiwdpn Cwwley, C.B,” who 
was appointed mlministratrix. 

The solicitor of the Insurance ComiKiny swore it was the bkekest 
. Ciwe that ever had emne teforc him; talked of sending a commission 
to Aix to examine into the death, and the Comiainy refused pay¬ 
ment of the policy. But Mrs., or Lady Crawley, as she styled 
heiBcir, came to town at once (attended with her’ solidtors, Messrs. 
Burke, Thurtell, and Hayes, of Thavies Inn), and dared the Company 
to refuse the payment. They invited examination, they deckred 
that she was the object of an iniaraous conspiracy, which had teen 
puTsuuig her all through life, and triumphed finally. The money 
was paid, and her character established, but Colonel Dubbin sent 
back his share of the legacy to the Insurance Oflice, and rigidly 
declinctl to hold any communication with Rebecca. 

She never was laidy Crawley, though she continued so to call 
herself. His Excellency Colonel Rawdon Crawley died of ydlow 
fever at Coventry Isknd, most deeply teloveil and deplored, and 
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li.ir weeks before the demise of his brotheT>Cu Pitt. The (»tat 
(MiwoijjmntV devolved upon the present Sir Rawdon Crawley, Bart. 

has declined to see his mother, to whom he makes a 
iilwriipowance; and who,,besides, appears to be very wealthy. 
Tlir fef'iiDt lives entirely at Queer’s Crawley, with Lady Jane and 
h^. whilst Rebecca, Lady CraWicy, chiefly hangs about 

lit'ih and Cheltenham, where a very strong party of excellent people 
couiliiei ’ r to be a most injured woman. She has her enemies. 
Wbi • has If 1; 1 Her life is her answer to them. She busk herself 
in woiks'f,piety. She goes to church, aiid never without a footman. 
Her name is in all the Charity Lists. The Destitute Orange-girl, 
the Niv'i led Washerwoman, the Distressed Mniu>man, M u 
h'‘T a u '' and generous friend She is always having stalls at 
Faiicj for the benefit of these hapless beings. Emmy, her 
chikhn, s’ld the Colonel, coming to London some time back, found 
thoiiiHeb ■ s mddenly before her at one of these feirs. She aist dowr 
her eyeti 'i aurely and smiled as they started away from her; Emm ’’ 
skurnyii , ff on the arm of Ceorge (now grojvn a dashing you\ 
giDtlei' . and the Colonel seizing up his little Janey, of whom lie 
is f( nd an of anything in the world—fondcr even than of his 
“llisbi i J the Pimjaub.” 

•' F <11 '■ r than he is of me,” Emmy thinks, with a sigh. Bid 
ho iiiiVir ..’da wonl to Amelia that was not kind and gentle; oi ' 
thought \ \ , want of hers that he did not try to gratify. 


.Ah! ' 'anitas Vmitatmi I which of us is happy in this world ? 
iVhieii of k has his desire! or, having it, is satisfiwl! — Come, 
thild.vn, !■; us shut up the box and the puppets, ; c i; play it 
iliiyed ou^ ^ 




